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THE QUEEN. 












“Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her: 
She shall be lov’d, and fear’d: Her ouwin shall bless her: 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn, 
And hang their heads with sorrow: Good grows with her: 
In her days, every man shall eat in safety 
Under his owin vine, what he plants; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours: 
| God shall be truly knouin; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour, 


And by those elaim their greatness, not by blood.” 





KING HENRY VIII., Act v., Scene 4. 











Queen Wictoria’s 
EMINENT SUBZGECTS. 


[The selection of the Jollowing portraits has been made on the principle of presenting the most Jamous living 
representatives of British politics, art, science, literature, law, theology, and philanthropy. In such a portrait 
gallery various omissions may be explained by the modesty of certain undoubtedly ‘‘ eminent subjects,” aun by the 
difficulty of acquiring recent photographs of others.) 


















THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
PRIME MINISTER OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 
(From a new portrait by Elliott & Fry.) 


Born February 3, 1830. Educated at Eton and Christ Church, Oxford. Repre- 
sented Stamford in the House of Commons, 1853 to 1868, when he succeeded his father 
in the marquisate. Married in 1857 Georgina, daughter of Sir E. H, Alderson, 
a Baron of Exchequer. Is Prime Minister for the third time. Has held the office 
of Foreign Secretary in four Ministries, including the present. Chancellor of the 
ay University of Oxford. 
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RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
From a new portrait by Elliott & Fry 





ed at Eton and Christ Church, Orford. Married 


, . , " 
Sir Stepuen Glynne, of Hawarden Castle. Sat 





) 1895 as member successively for Newark, Oxfor: 
wich, and Midlothian. Four times Prime Minister 


(ogy. 





(DERICK TEMPLE, D.D., ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Prom a new portrait by J. Russell A 


Sons.) 


Born in t Tonian Isles, N 30, 1821. lundell’s School. Tiverton: aaa 
ointed Pring ipal of Kneller Ha 
~ on to Hear maste ship or Rr gh 
much controversy; Bishop of J “4 ; 

masterful thoroughly sincere 


ete ; é 
ge, Oxford becomi ! the latter in 
poctor of Training Colleg wo years previous 


1858, {ppointed Bishop of xed in 1869, amid 


YF: mdon in 1S85, 
ishop of Canterbury in 1897. ritiy, some ft 





See 


—— 


x F. WATTS, R.A., AT WORK ON HIS STATUE OF “ENERGY.” 
(From a portrait by H. H. H. Cameron.) 


Born in 1817. Exhibited his first picture in the Royal Academy at the age of twenty. He was elected 
R.A. in 1867, and, at his own request, was placed on the retired list in 1896. Has twice declined a 
baronetcy. Among his most famous pictures are * Love and Death,” ‘ Echo,” ‘ Hope,” “ Orpheus and 
Eurydice.” His portraits of eminent contemporaries are unique, and by presenting several of them to the 
National Portrait Gallery Mr. Watts has conferred a splendid gift upon the nation. 
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LORD RUSSELL OF KILLOWEN, LORD CHIEF-JUSTICE OF ENGLAND. 
(From a portrait by J. Russell & Sons.) 





Born November 10, 1832. Educated at Castle Knock College and Trinity College, 
Dublin. Called to the Bar of Lincoln's Inn in 1859, and “took silk” in 1872. 
Represented Dundalk in the House of Commons from 1880 to 1885, in the Liberal 
interest, and South Hackney from 1885 to 1894. Twice held the high office of Attorney- 
General. Acted as Counsel for Great Britain in the Behring Sea Commission. 
Appointed Lord of Appeal in 1894, and Lord Chief-Justice of England in the same 
year, with a peerage for life. 
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REV. DR. ALEXANDER MACLAREN., 
From a portrait by Elliott & Fry.) 


, 1826, Educated at Glasgow High School, Glasgow Usirer 

Entered Baptist Ys and for tanlre years was pastor 

For the last thirty-nine years has been minister 

s considered the most distinguished Nonconformist 

s many expository volumes and sermons Dr. Maclare n has 
feem of theologians in-all churches. 
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SIR JAMES PAGET, Bart. 


From a portrait by G. Jerrard.) 


Porn January 11, 1814. {fter rece iving medical edueation at St. Bartholomew’ s 
Hospital, commenced practice in 1837. Tle scon attained a high reputation as a surgeon, 
WAS appointed Surgeon to the Prince of Wales in 1863, and Serjec nt-Surdaqeon to 
he Queen fourteen years later. Tn 1871 he was created a baronet, ard in 1875 Sir 
James became President of the Royal College of Surge ms. For eleven years he was 


lor of London University. He is a most charming speak r, and his gift 
j of eloquence has descended to his sons, the Dean of Christ Church and the Vicar of 


o St. Paneras. 


Vice-Chancel 











RIGHT HON. SIR W. HARCOURT, Q.C., M.P. 
(From a portrait specially taken by Reginald Haines.) 


Born 1827, Educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, and was called to the Bar in 1854, taking silk 
in 1866. Three years later was appointed Whewell Professor of International Law. Represented Oxford 
in the House of Commons from 1868 to 1880, Derby till 1895, and West Monmouthshire since that date. 
Was Home Secretary in Mr. Gladstone’s second Ministry, and has been twice Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Was knighted in 1873. Is Leader of the Liberal party, and one of the ablest speakers of the day. 
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THE RIGHT HON. BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 
(Prom a portrait by Elliott & Fry.) 


Born April 21, 1814, the daughter of Sir Francis Burdett, Bart., M.P.. Assumed 
additional name of Coutts in 1837, on inheriting an immense property. Married in 1881 
Mr. W. L. Ashmead-Bartlett, who took the surname of Burdett-Coutts. Was created 


a Baroness of the United Kingdom in 1871 as a recognition of her noble philanthropy 
manifested in many generous gifts. 
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SIR EDWARD J. POYNTER, P.R.A. 


(From a new portrait by J. Russell & Sons.) 


Born 1836. Educated at Westminster and the Ipswich Grammar School 
A.RLA. in 1869, and R.A, in 1876. Has held the offices of Slade Proft 
¢ the National Gallery, and Principal of the National Art Training Schoo 
Kensington. Elected President of the Royal Academy in 1896, 
14 
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MR. HERBERT. SPENCER. 
(From a portrait ty Elliott & Fry.) 





Born at Derby April 27, 1820. Was a civil enginecr for nine years; then sud- 
editor of the ** Economist " for five years, IIas been oce nied sine? 1860 in writing his 

, fumous books on'** Synthetic Philosopiy.” Has written also volumes dealing with Social 
Statics and Education. 
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LORD ARMSTRONG. 
(From a portrait by W. & D. Downey.) 


Born November 26, 1810. Educated at Whickham School, Bishop Auckland. 
In early life a solicitor in Newcastle. In 1847 founded Elswick Engineering Works. 


Invented the Armstrong gun and our present system of hydraulics. Received a peerage 
- 'Y f ¥y 9 


in 1887 for his scientific services, which had already gained him many foreign 
decorations. 
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RIGHT HON. SIR GEORGE GREY. 
(From a portrait by J. Russell & Sons.) 


Born 1812, the son of Lieut.- ‘ol. Grey, who fell at Badajos. Educated 
at Guildford Grammar School and Sandhurst. Entered the army, and 
when twenty-five years old headed an expedition to explore West Australia. 
In 1841 he became Jirst Governor of South Australia. For two periods 
he was Governor of New Zealand, with great advantage to that Colony. 
Was Governar and Commander-in-Chief of the Cape of Good Hope from 
1854 to 1861, and Premier of New Zealand from 1877 to 1891. Has 
resided latterly in London, honoured by his Queen and country for his 
invaluable services. 
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LORD KELVIN. 
(From a portrait by Elliott « Fry. 
Educated at Glasgow University and 


Born in Belfast June 26, 1824. 
Cambridge. Was electrician in connection with the 


St. Peter's College, 

laying of the Atlantic cables in 1857 and 1865, and of several other cables. 

Among his many inventions are those of a mirror galvanometer and siphon 
Author 


recorder, the mariner’s compass and navigational sounding machine. 
Was 


of numerous able and original contributions to scientific literature. 


knighted in 1866 and raised to the peerage in 1892, 
18 

















MR. FREDERICK GREENWOOD 
(From a portrait by J. Russell & Sons.) 


One of the best-known and esteemed of British Journalists Editor of the “* Pall Mall 
Gazette” from 1865 to 1880. Subsequently hecame fi ditor of the “ St. James's 


Gazette.” Besides wi iting biographies ) Vapoleon Bonaparte and Napoleon I1I, 
has rece ntly published “The Lover's Lexi ( . /magination in Dreams.” Is a 
constant contributor to the Reriews, ad exercises 
said, ** When I read an article by Greenwood, I feel lam in the grip of a statesman.” 
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considerable influence. Disraeli once 
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SULLIVAN. FIELD-MARSHAL LORD ROBERTS. 
(Composer of “The Golden Legend,” (After several years of brilliant military service in 
** The Lost Chord,” ** The Mikado,” India, has become Commander of the forces 

and other popular music.) in Ireland.) 


SIR ARTHUR 





——————— 





MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. VISCOUNT WOLSELEY. MR. CHARLES SANTLEY. 
(Author of ** A History of Our Comma nder-in-Chief of 
Own Times.’’) the British Army. ) 
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(Famous baritone singer for 
the last forty years.) 
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SAY 








ON JUBILEE DAY. 


By W. Perr Rimage. 


AIOUNG Laptes (/og.): Such a 
| time we’ve been coming up 
by train!—you can’t think 
Mr. Miller. Nothing but 
stop, stop, stop, all the time! 
I’m sure you must have got 
tired of waiting there two hours and a “alf. 
All in the day’s work you say? (Amused.) 
You begin your capital jokes the very first 
thing. And I do so hope we catch sight of 
her as she goes by because it'll be something 
to say afterwards. 

Aren’t there an awful number of people 
though in the streets? Makes you wonder 
where they all come from, don’t it? And, 
oh (pathetically), I did ’ave to put up with 
some chaff Isn’t that a pretty deco- 
ration. over there ? some chaff this 
morning before I left ‘ome! (Details 
demanded.) Oh, I couldn’t, reely. I reely 
couldn’t tell you what they said because, as 
a matter of fact, your name was mentioned, 
and —— (Points.) That's the kind of hat 
I want for the ’olidays. It’s gone now. 
( Resumes.) and they jollied me about 
you till I got quite cross. (Deferential 
expression of doubt.) Oh yes, I can. I can 
get dreadfully cross when I like—I can reely. 
And the last thing, what must my young 
sister do but go and ‘ide that pair of gloves 
you gave me! I did think it was a shame ! 
I didn’t say nothing, but they could tell I 
didn’t ’alf like it by the way I slammed the 
door. 

It is kind of you, Mr. Miller, to buy 
me one of those twopenny favours to wear. 
Only I don’t like seeing you squander your 
money on poor little me. It’s got on it 
V.R., and 1837 and 1897. (Delighteddly.) 
Oh, isn’t that ingenious now! Wonder 
who in the world thought of that. I’ve 
been talking about this (Breaks off.) 
That's rather a nice sunshade over there 
in the crowd. You're too late again ; it’s 
smashed now. (Resumes.) - about this 
affair so much that mother got quite ‘uffy 
about it. ‘ You and your jubileeing !” she 
says. ‘ Anybody’d think you'd been reign- 
ing sixty years instead of the poor dear old 
Queen! I shall be glad,” she says, “ when 
it’s all over and done with, and so will she, 
bless her!” (With glee.) Oh, mother won’t 
ear a word said against the royal family, bless 


























you. My sister’s young gentleman ’appened 
to mention once in our ’ouse that he con- 
sidered it cost a tidy bit of money keeping 
up royalty, and mother was so mad with 
him ; he’s never been allowed to come to tea 
again. And (with enthusiasm) isn’t that a 
sweet band! And aren’t they pretty horses! 
And aren’t they nice soldiers! And (ecs/ati- 
cally) isn’t everything simply lovely! (Glows 
with general sense of content.) 


Marronity Lapres (/og.): I shall never 
forget that day, my dear, never! Just such 
another performance as this it was, and the 
crush (hands lifted to indicate hopelessness of 
attempting description)—well it was something 
awful! J was a mere chit of about twenty- 
eight at that time, and (with some pride) J 
fainted over and over and over again. 
When I got ‘ome I said, “No more of your 
Thanksgiving days for me so long as J live.” 
But here I am, and I reely think it’s true 
that the older you get the bigger 
(Question interposed.) °Ot in this mantle ? 
My dear I’m simply roasting. I shouldn’t 
’ave put it on only that I’ve just had it done 
up and some more beading put on, and | 
thought it’d be a pity not to wear it. It’s 
showing a little respect for her at any rate. 
Of course I don’t seepose she'll notice it 
as she goes by, but if she should cast her 
eye in my direction, and if (strenuously to 
moving crowd), if I ain’t trampled under 
foot by a parcel of clumsy louts !—yes (fo 
square of youths), it’s you I mean. Clumsy 
louts I said, and clumsy louts I mean! 
(Satirical inquiry.) No, I know it’s not my 
jubilee, but all the same it’s no reason why 
you should go rushing about 

Oh, wherever has my friend gone ? ((‘a//s.) 
Mrs. What-is-it ! Mrs. What-is-it! Where 
are you? Where’ve you got to? Why 
(annoyed), here you are standing behind 
me all the time! Why on earth couldn’t 
you tell me? If you're going to play ‘ide 
and seek, say so, and then I shall know. 
(Apology). Of course there’s a crowd—too 
much of a crowd to my way of thinking. 
Pity people ’aven’t the sense to stay at ’ome 
on a day like this instead of (Grumbles 
until tea-time.) 











INFANTS (/og.): Mamma, mamma! ’Ook 

















THE 


Mamma, buy me a 


at the pitty gee-gees ! 
gee-gee. Mamma, ‘ark at the pitty musegic. 


Mamma, buy me some. musegic. Mamma, 
‘old me up ‘igher. Mamma, [ tan’t see 
nuffin’. Mamma (scream with terror), here’s 
a piceman! Mamma, I don’t want the 
picemen to see me. Mamma, I wish | 
was home. Mamma, make the Tween tum 
along soon. (Warning that if infants are not 
very careful they shall never be brought out to 
the Queen's Jubilee again!) "Tate me "ome, 
mamma, tate me ’ome! Mamma, what made 
you bing me out for ? (General inability to 
answer this question.) 


MATURE GENTLEMEN (/og.) : As a matter 
of fact, you know (confidentially), this is a 
eapital thing for London. I should esti- 
mate—speaking roughly, mind—that these 
foreigners and what not will spend to-day 
(thoughtful mathematics)—well, some hun- 
dreds of thousands—hundreds of  thou- 
sands of pounds, my dear sir. And (yener- 
ous'y) 1 like to see it. I think we ought 
to make ’em welcome on an occasion like 
this. I think we ought to hold out what 
I may term the hand of welcome and 
(Foreign gentleman demands in’ French the 
way to Pil-Mil.) Oh—er—ah, let me see. 
(With swiden inspiration.) “ Alley-vous en, 
cochon!” (Foreign gentleman disappears 
amazedly in crowd.) 1 forget exactly what 
that means, but it always seems to satisfy 
‘em. As I say, I think on a day like this we 
ought to take a little trouble to do the 
amiable. We can’t expect to have her 
Majesty with us another sixty years. I[ say 
(emphasising the point), 1 say we can’t ex- 
pect to have her Majesty with us another 
sixty years. No, sir! 

Fine body of men the police are, to be 
sure! See how they keep their temper! 
Marvellous, ‘pon me word! Good example 
for the people. Every body’s so orderly and 
so well behaved! (With prule.) They can't 
do things like this abroad, mind you. If 
this was abroad there’d be shouting of wire 
Ja something or other and a lot of tom- 
foolery ; whereas here you see everybody's 
quiet ‘and sober and courteous, and I don’t 
know what all. (Increasing pride.) You 
can’t beat an English crowd for this sort 
of thing, my dear_sir! You may talk to 
me all day but you'll never convince me. 
(Siraying of crowd to popular air.) Here, 
(rommandingly) stop that, please! Don’t you 
dare to push me, my good fellow! (Erplan- 
a’ion.) They’re pushing you at the back ? 
What do I care about that ? (Js carried to 
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and fro by restless, turbulent wave of people.) 
Stop it, L say! Lemme get out! I insist ! 
Police! Fire! Ill write to her Majesty 
about it! Take your elbow out of my chest, 
sir! (Offer from neighbour.) No, my lad, | 
do not want my hat bashed. (///s hat 
Nattened over ears, he joins flotsam and 
jetsam of the crowd and vanishes.) 


YOUNG GENTLEMEN (/og.): We're going 
to “ave the biggest old. barney you ever 
dreamt of in the course of your ‘ole exist- 
ence, ny boy! (Confident’y.) You leave it 
to me. Once we get out of this blooming 
crowd we'll simply join arms, all ten of us, 
and march along singing—that is (appre- 
hensively) if we can. Meanwhile (/hey sera 
fo and fro), this way for the largest and 
fastest! Shilling a hour out on the briny ! 
Now then, gent’men, @/-together ! (7hought- 
ful constable takes two by the ear and leads 
/he:n away from companions. Less hilarity.) 

Too much interference with the liberty of 
the subjick, that’s what there is in this so- 
called England of ourn. You'd think there 
would be a little more give and take on a 
day like this; ‘stead of which they put 
their foot down on a little quiet fun. 
(Aqgrievedly.) Got no sense of humour 
somehow, these p’lice ; can’t see a joke like 
ordinary people can. We shan’t run across 
Gus and ’Enery now for the rest of the day, 
very like. Like looking for a bottle in a 
needle of ’ay to try and find anyone in a 
blooming crowd like this!) Where’s your 
flask, old man ? . 

Stull (recovering spirits) it’s no use repinin’, 
as the song says. Twig them toffs up at 
that window there? Got anything you can 
shy at "em? Orange peel’d do, or anything. 
Fancy ‘emselves, [ lay, jest because they've 
vot a window-sill to sit on. Now watch! 
(Throws something and hits somebody at 
I'll ’ave a coker-nut, please, Miss, 
not a ceegar. And I say, you cheps, let’s 
give ’em a poplar ditty. Let’s start a bit 
of asing-song jest to wile the weary hours 
away whilst we’re witin’,s Go on! Some- 
one start and then we'll all join in. 
( Patriotic song with chorus. Croud in 
various quarte) $ joins.) 


window. ) 


Then bless our good Victorier, 
For sixty years she’s been 
The best and kindest woo-man 

And England’s noblest Queen ! 


Ip-ip-ooray ! Ip-ip-ooray! Ip-ip-ip ——— 


EvERYBoDY (young and old, with sin- 
cerity) : God save the Queen ! 
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MR. RUDYARD 





WINNING THE 





KIPLING 


VICTORIA 





AT HOME, 


CROSS. 


3y Rupyarp Kipiima.* 


Tilustrated by Grorces MONTBARD. 


aH E history of the Victoria Cross 
has been told so often that it 
is only necessary to say that 
the order was created by Royal 
Warrant on January 29, 1856, 
in the year of the peace with 
Russia, when the new racing Cunard steamer 
Persia was making thirteen knots an hour 
between England and America. 

Any officer or man of the army, navy, re- 
serve, or volunteer forces, from a duke to a 
negro, can wear on his left breast the little 
bronze Maltese cross, with the crowned lion 
atop and the inscription “ For Valour” below, 
if he has only “ performed some signal act of 
valour” or devotion to his country “in the 
presence of the enemy.” Nothing else makes 





* Copyright, 1897, by Perry, Mason & Co. 


any difference ; for it is explicitly laid down 
in the Warrant that “neither rank nor long 
service nor wounds, nor any other circum- 
stance whatsoever, save the merit of con- 
spicuous bravery, shall be held to establish 
a sufficient claim to the Order.” 

There are many kinds of bravery ; and if 
vou look through the records of the four 
hundred and eleven men, living and dead, 
that have held the cross, out of the seven 
hundred thousand or so who can compete for 
it, you will find instances of every imagin- 
able variety of heroism. 

There is bravery in the early morning 
when it takes great courage merely to leave 
the warm blankets; on foot and on horse, 
empty or fed, sick or well ; coolness of brain 
that thinks out a plan at dawn and holds 
to it all through the long murderous day ; 
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bravery of mind that forces the crazy. body 
to sit still and do nothing except show a good 
example ;. sheer reckless rejoicing strength 
that hacks through a crowd of amazed men 
and comes out grinning on the other side ; 
enduring spirit that wears through a long 
siege, never losing heart, or manners, or 
temper ; quick flashing bravery that heaves 
the lighted shell overboard, or rushes the 
stockade while others are gaping, and the 
calculating craftsmanship that camps alone 
before the sputtering rifle-pit, and cleanly 
and methodically wipes out every living soul 
in it. 

Within the last forty years England has 
dealt with many different peoples and 
excepting some foolish hill-folk in a place 
valled Sikkim, who were 
misled into declaring war 
they all, Zulu, Malay, Maori, 


AE 
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the Indian Empire seemed to be crumbling 
like a sand-bank in flood, and wherever there 
were three or four Englishmen they had to 
kill or be killed till help came. 

No one talks of the Mutiny in India to- 


day, but sometimes a mild old gentleman 


who plays chess or paints china, or a dear 
motherly old lady, will tell tales that make 
you think. But it is not even good to think 
of the Mutiny. Hundreds of crosses must 
have been won then, with nobody near to 
see, for the average of work was high. 

For instance—these are cases of deco- 
rated men—a man shut up in the Residency 
at Lucknow stole out three times at the risk 
of his life to get cattle for the besieged ; 
later he extinguished a fire near a powder 
magazine, and amonth after- 
wards put out another fire ; 
then he led twelve men to 


Wi | 





Burman, Boer, the little 


capture two guns that were 





hillsman of the North-East 
Indian frontier, Afreedi, 
Pathan, Biluch, the Arab of 
East Africa and the Soudani 
of the north country, and 
the rest, played a thoroughly 
good game. We owe them 
many-thanks, for they showed 
us every variety of climate 
and almost every variety of 
attack, from long-range fire 
to hand-to-hand scrimmage, 
except of course the ordered 
movements of continental 
armies and the siege of 
armed towns. 





wrecking the Residency ; 
next day he captured an 
outlying position full of 
mutineers ; three days later 
he captured another gun, 
and finished up by capturing 
a fourth. So he got his 
CTOSS. 

Another young man was 
a lieutenant in the Southern 
Mahratta Horse and a full 
regiment of mutineers broke 
into his part of the world, 
upsetting the minds of the 
people. He collected some 
troopers, chased the regi- 
ment eight miles, stormed 








It is rather the fashion to 
look down on these little 
wars and to call them mili- 
tary promenades, and so forth, but in reality 
no enemy can do much more than poison 
your wells, rush your camp, ambuscade you, 
kill you with his climate, fight you body to 
body, make you build your own means of 
communication under his fire, and cut up 
your wounded as a religious duty. 

It is in these rough-and-tumble affairs that 
many of the later crosses have been won, 
though two hundred and ninety-three of the 
total were given for acts of bravery in the 
Crimea and the Indian Mutiny. That last 
was the worst. 

The Crimea was fair fighting as far as the 
enemy were concerned—no one could wish 
for better troops than the Russians of Inker- 
man and the Alma—but our own War Office 
helped the enemy with ignorant management 
and brutal neglect. In the Mutiny of 1857 
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the fort they had taken 
refuge in, and killed, cap- 
tured or wounded every soul there. 

Then there was a lance-corporal, who 
afterwards rose to be lieutenant-colonel. 
He was an enduring kind of man for he 
won his cross for taking a hand in every 
fight that came along through nearly seventy 
consecutive days. 

Then there were two brothers who earned 
the cross about six times between them for 
leading forlorn hopes and such. Then there 
Was a private, of “persuasive powers and 
cheerful disposition,” so the book says, who 
was cut off in a burning house with nine 
companions while the mutineers were firing 
in at the windows. He cheerfully persuaded 
the enemy to retire, and in the end all ten 
were saved. He was a man worth knowing. 

Then there was a little man of the Suther- 
land Highlanders, a private who rose to be 
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major-general. In one attack near Lucknow and they must have been angry, for the 
he killed eleven men with his claymore—and _ three of them killed all the mutineers—about 
they all fought ! fifty. 

Even he was not more thorough than two Then there was a negro captain of the 
foretop, William Hall, who, with two 
other negroes, Samuel Hodge and W. J. 
Gordon, of the 4th and Ist West Indian 
Infantry, came up the river with the 
Naval Brigade from Calcutta to work 
big guns. They worked them so well 
that each got a cross. They must have 
done a good deal, for no one is quite so 
crazy reckless as a West Indian negro 
when he is-really excited. 

Then there was a man in the 
mounted police who, with sixty horse- 

men, charged one thousand muti- 
Z neers and broke them up. And so 
4, the tale runs on. 

J Three Bengal civilian Govern- 
ment officers were, I believe, the 
only strict non-combatants 
who ever received the cross. 
As a matter of fact they had 
to fight with the rest. 
But the story of “ Luck- 
now” Kavanagh’s adven- 
tures in disguise, of 
Ross Mangles’ hero- 
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| had failed (Arrah was 
a place where ten 

Saray white men and fifty- 
six loyal natives barricaded 

| | themselves in a billiard room in 
a garden and stood the siege of 
three regiments of mutineers for 
some weeks), and of McDonnel’s 

| coolheadedness in the retreat 






**He killed eleven men 
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down the river, are things that 
J troopers who rode to the rescue of their ought to be told by themselves. Almost 
colonel cut off and knocked down by anyone can fight well on the winning side, 


mutineers. They helped him to his feet, but the men who can patch up a thoroughly 
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bad business and pull it off in some sort-of 
shape are to be respected. 

Army chaplains and doctors are officially 
supposed to be non-combatants—they are 
not really—but about twenty years after the 
Mutiny a chaplain was decorated under cir- 
cumstances that made it impossible to over- 
look his bravery. Still I do not think he 
juite cared for the publicity. 

He was a regimental chaplain—we have 
one or more to each white regiment, and in 
action they generally stay with the doctor 
and he seems to have drifted up close to a 
cavalry charge for he helped a wounded 
man of the 9th Lancers into an ambulance. 
He was going about his business when he 
found two more troopers, who had tumbled 
into a water-course, all mixed up with their 
horses, and a knot of Afghans were hurrying 
to attend to them. 

The record says that he rescued both men ; 
but the tale, as I have heard it unofficially, 
cleclares that he found a revolver somewhere, 
with which he did excellent work while the 
troopers were struggling out of the ditch. 
This seems very possible, for Afghans do not 
leave disabled men without the strongest 
sort of hint, and I know that in nine cases 
out of ten, if you want a coherent account of 
what happened in an action, you had better 
ask the chaplain or the Roman Catholic 
priest. 

But it is very difficult to get details. I 
have met perhaps a dozen or so of V.Cs., and 
in every case they have explained that they 
did the first thing that came to hand with- 
out worrying about alternatives. One man 
headed a charge into a mass of Afghans—who 
are yery good fighters so long as they are 
interested in their work—and cut down five 
of them. All he said was, “ Well, they 
were there, and they wouldn’t go away. 
What was a man to do ?—write “ema note 7” 

Another man I questioned was a doctor. 
Army docters, by the way, have special 
opportunities for getting crosses, and they 
make the most of them. Their duty com- 
pels them to keep somewhere near the firing, 
and most of them run right up and lie down, 
keeping an eye on the wounded. 

It is a heartbreaking thing for a doctor 
who has pulled a likely young private of 
twenty-five through typhoid fever, and set 
him on his feet and watched him develop, 

to see the youngster wasted with a casual 
bullet. It must have been this feeling that 


made my friend do the old, old, splendid 
thing that never gets stale 
attend to wounded under fire. 


rescue and 
He got his 
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cross, but all he said was, “I didn’t want 
any unauthorised consultations—or amputa- 
tions—while I was medical officer in charge. 
*Tisn’t etiquette.” 

His own head was very nearly amputated 
as he was tying up an artery—it was blind, 
bad bush-fighting, with smoke-puffs popping 
in and out among high grass, and never a 
man visible—but he only grunted when his 
helmet was cracked across by a bullet, and 
went on twiddling the tourniquet. 

As I have hinted, in most of our little 
affairs our enemy knows nothing about the 
Geneva Convention or the treatment of 
wounded, but fires at a doctor on his face- 
value as a white man. One cannot blame 
them—it is their custom, but it is exceed- 
ingly awkward when our doctors take care 
of their wounded, who do not understand 
these things, and try to go on fighting in 
hospital. 

There is a rather funny story of a wounded 
Soudani—what the soldiers called a “fuzzy” 

who was carefully attended to in hospital 
after a fight. As soon as he had any 
strength again he proposed to. a native 
orderly that they two should massacre the 
wounded in the other beds, and when the 
doctor came in he was trying to work out 
his plan. The doctor had a very unpleasant 
scuffle with the simple-minded man, but at 
last he slipped the chloroform bag over his 
nose. The man understood bullets and was 
not afraid of them, but this magic stuff that 
sent him to sleep cowed him altogether, and 
he gave ne more trouble. 

So a doctor’s life is always a little haz- 
ardous, and besides his professional duties he 
may find himself senior officer in charge of 
what is left of the command if the others 
have been shot down. As doctors are always 
full of theories, I believe they rather like 
this. Some of them have run out to help 
mortally wounded men, because they know 
that a dying man may have a last message to 
give, and it eases him to die with a friend to 
hold his hand. This is a most noble thing 
to do under fire. Chaplains have done it 
also, but it is part of what they suppose to 
be their regular duty. 

Another V.C. of my acquaintance—-he is 
anything but a doctor—once saved a trooper 
whose horse had been killed. His argument 
was rather original. The man was on foot, 
and the enemy—Zulus this time, and they 
are beautiful fighters—was coming down at 
a run, and he said very decently that he did 
not see his way to perilling his officer’s life by 
double weighting the only horse there was. 
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To this his officer answered: “If you 
don’t get up behind me I'll get off and I'll 
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them both out of the scrape. Now, by 
the regulations, an officer who insults or 


threatens with violence a 
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“Tl give you such a licking 
as you've never had in 
your life!” 


give you such a licking as you’ve never had 
in your life!” The man was more afraid of 


fists than assegais, and the good horse pulled 











subordinate of his service 
is liable to lose his com- 
mission, and to be de- 
clared “incapable of 
serving the Queen in 
any capacity,” but 

for some reason or 

other the trooper 

never reported 

his superior. 

The hu- 
mour and 


the honour 
of fighting is 

by no means 

all on one 

side. Some 

thirty years since there 
was a war in New 
Zealand against the 
Maories, who, though they 


tortured prisoners and _ occa- 
sionally ate a man, liked 
fighting for its own sake. One 


of their chiefs cut off a detachment 
of our men in a stockade where he 
might have starved them out. He 
found they were short of provisions and sent 
in a canoe full of pigs and potatoes with the 
message that it was no fun to fight weak 
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men, but he would be happy to meet them 
after a full meal. 

As to honour, the Boers in South Africa 
did a very pretty thing. The war against 
them was one of the many bright jewels in 
England’s crown cut and set by Mr. Gladstone, 
but it is some consolation to remember that 
they beat us horse and foot from one end to 
the other. They were splendid fighters in 
their own way—at nine hundred yards, lying 
down behind a long rifle with their horse 
ready in the background. 

After one battle, in which they had wiped 
eut an English regiment and killed a general, 
they were at some pains to find the general’s 
sword and return it to his widow saying that 
the Lord was on their side, and they had 
killed a brave man and were sorry for it. 

We got very little out of that war except 
the knowledge that it paid to shoot straight. 
Two or three men won the cross for saving 
wounded under fire. One officer, after seven 
of his mess had been killed at Laong’s Nek, 
picked up a wounded comrade who was shot 
dead in his arms, but he went out again and 
saved two more men. Much the same kind 
of thing happened at Wesselstroom and 
Hajuta—both defeats for us. The only good 
thing in the whole wretched business was 
that we abided by the issue of the first fights 
instead of turning on an entire army corps 
and ruining the Boers utterly, as some 
unwise people thought was our duty. 

There are many cases in which men, very 
young as a rule, have forced their way 
through a stockade of thorns that hook or 
bamboos that cut, and held on in the face of 
heavy fire for just so long as served to bring 
up their comrades. Those who have done 
this say that the getting in is exciting 
enough, but the bad time, when the minutes 
drag like hours, lies between the first scuffle 
with the angry faces in the smoke and the 
“ Hi! get out o’ this!” that shows the others 
are tumbling up behind. They say it is as 
bad as the old Rugby Union game of football, 
when you get off the ball just as slowly as 
you dare, that your own side may have time 
to come up and shove. 

Most men, after they have been shot 
over a little, only want a lead to do good 
work; so the result of a young man’s 
daring is often out of all proportion to his 
actual performances. For instance, when 
your Lieutenant Cushing torpedoed the rebel 
ram A/bemarle he only risked his life —it was 
all that he had about him, of course—but he 
could have risked it just as much on an open 
deck in an engagement. Still, that particular 
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way of risking made it possible and easy for 
the crew of the launch to follow his lead and 
do ten times more than any one of them 
would have dared alone. 

All courage does not lie in furious valour. 
Here is a case which never won notice be- 
cause very few people talked about it —a 
case of the courage of Ulysses one might 
Say. 

A column of troops, heavily weighted with 
sick and wounded, had drifted into a bad 





‘“‘He picked up a wounded comrade who was shot 
dead in his arms.” 


place—a pass where the enemy, hidden be- 
hind rocks, were picking them off at known 
ranges as they retreated. Half a regiment 
was acting as rear-guard—company after 
company facing about on the narrow road 
and trying to keep down the wicked flicker- 
ing fire from the hillsides. And it was twi- 
light, and it was cold, and it was raining, 
and it was altogether horrible. 
The rear-guard began to fire too quickly 
and to hurry back to the main ‘body too 
soon, and the bearers put down the ambu- 
lances much too often and looked off the 
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road for possible cover. Altogether there 
were the makings of a very nasty little 
breakdown—and after that would come the 
slaughter. 

A boy I knew was acting in command of 
one company that was specially bored and 
sulky, and there were shouts from the column 
in the dark of “ Hurry up! Hurry there!” 
neither necessary: nor soothing. He kept 
his men in hand as well as he could, hitting 
down the rifles when they fired wild, till 
someone along the line shouted, * What on 
earth are you fellows waiting there for ¢” 

Then my friend—I am rather proud that 
he is my friend—hunted for his pipe and 
tobacco, filled the bowl in his pocket, because 
he didn’t want anyone to see how his hand 
shook, lit a fuzee and shouted back between 
very short puffs, “ Hold on a minute! [’m 
lighting my pipe.” 

There was a roar of rather cackly laughter, 
and a regimental joker said, “ Since you are 
so pressin’, I think I'll ‘ave a pipe myself.” 

I don’t believe either pipe was smoked out, 
but —and this is a very big but—this little 
bit of acting steadied the company, and the 
news of it went along the column, and even 
the wounded laughed, and everyone felt 
better. 

Whether the enemy heard the laughing, 
or was impressed by the one—two—three 
four firing that followed it, will never be 
known, but the column came to camp at the 
regulation step and not at a run. That is 
what I call the courage of the much-enduring 
Ulysses, but the only comment I ever heard 
on the affair was the boy’s own, and all he 
said was, “It was transpontine but neces- 
sary.” 

Of course he must have been a good boy 
from the beginning, for little bits of pure 
inspiration very seldom come to, or are acted 
upon by, siovens, self-indulgent or undisci- 
plined peopie. I have never yet come across 
a V.C. who had not the strictest notions 
about washing and shaving, and keeping 
himself quiet and decent on his way through 
the civilised world. 

Indeed it is very curious, after one has 
known hundreds of young men and young 
officers, to sit still at a distance and watch 
them come forward to success in their pro- 
fession. The clean and considerate man 
always seems to take hold of circumstances 
at the right end. 

One of the latest and youngest of the 
V.Cs. I used to know distantly as a beautiful 
being whom they called aide-de-camp to some 
big official in India. So far as an outsider 
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could judge, his duties consisted in wearing 
a uniform faced with blue satin, and in see- 
ing that everyone enjoyed himself at the 
dances and dinners. He would wander 
about smiling, with eyes at the back of his 
head, introducing men who were strangers, 
and a little uncomfortable to girls whos 
dance-cards were rather empty ; taking old 
and uninteresting women into supper, and 
tucking them into their carriages afterwards ; 
or steering white-whiskered native officers, 
all covered with medals and half blind with 
confusion, through the maze of a levée into 
the presence of the viceroy or the com- 
mander-in-chief, or whoever it was that 
wanted to see them. 

A few years later his chance came, and he 
made the most of it. Wewere then smoking 
out a nest of caravan-raiders, slave-dealers 
and general thieves who lived somewhere 
under the Karakorum mountains, among 
glaciers about sixteen thousand feet above 
the sea-level. The mere road to the place 
was too much for many mules, for it ran by 
precipices and round rock curves and ove 
roaring, snow-fed rivers. 

The enemy-—they were called Kanjuts this 
time —had fortified themselves in a place as 
nearly impregnable as nature and man could 
make it. One position was on the top of a clifl 
about twelve hundred feet high, whence ther 
could roll stones directly on the head of any 
attacking force. Our men objected to the 
stones much more than to the rifle fire. They 
were down in a river bed at the bottom of 
an icy pass, with some three tiers of cliff-like 
defences above them, and the Kanjuts were 
very well armed. To make all pleasant it 
was December. 

This ex-aide-de-camp was a good moun- 
taineer, and he was told off with a hundred 
natives, goorkhas and dogra sikhs, to get 
into the top tier of fortifications, and the 
only way of arriving was to follow a sort of 
shoot in the cliff face which the enemy had 
worn out by throwing rocks down. By day- 
light, in peace and with guides, it would 
have been good mountaineering. 

He went in the dark, by eye, and with 
some two thousand Kanjuts very much at 
war with him. When he had climbed eight 
hundred feet almost perpendicularly he found 
he must come back because even he and his 
cragsmen could find no way. 

He returned to the river bed and began 
again in a new place, working his men up 
between avalanches that slid along and 
knocked people over. When he got. to the 
top he had to take his men into the forts 
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‘He went in the dark, by eye, and with some two thousand Kanjuts very much at war with him.” 
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with the bayonet and the Awkri—the little 
goorkha knife. The thing was so bold that 
it broke the hearts of the enemy and _practi- 
cally ended the campaign, and if you could 
see the photograph of the place you would 
understand why. 


It was hard toe-nail and finger-nail-: 


mountaineering under fire, and the. men 
behind him were not regulars but what we 
call the Imperial service troops-—men raised 
by the semi-independent kings and used to 
defend the frontier. They enjoyed them- 
selves immensely, and the little aide-de-camp 
got a deserved V.C. The courage of Ulysses 
again; for he had to think as he climbed, 
and until he was directly under the forti- 
fications one chance-hopping boulder might 
just have planed his men off all along the 
line. 

3ut there is a heroism beyond all for which 
no V.C. is ever given, because there is no 
official enemy nor any sort of firing, except 
maybe one volley in the early morning at 
some spot where the noise does not echo. 
It is necessary from time to time to send 
unarmed men into No-man’s-land and the 

sack of Beyond, across the Khudajantakdan 
mountains. 

The understanding is that if the men come 
back, so much the better for them. If 
they do not—and people disappear very 
mysteriously at the Back of Beyond—no 
questions will be asked. 

They tell a tale of one who, many years 
ago, strayed into No-man’s-land and met a 
very amiable set of people who asked him to 
dinners and lunches and dances. All that 
time he knew—and they knew that he knew 
—they were debating whether they should 
suffer him to live till next morning, and in 
what way they should wipe him out. The 
‘hing that made them hesitate was that they 
ould not tell|from his behaviour whether 
there were fivé hundred Englishmen within 
a mile of him, or no Englishmen within five 
hundred miles of him, and as things stood 
they could not very well go to look. 

So he dahced and dined with those 
pleasant merry folk—all good friends—and 
talked about hunting and shooting and so 





forth, never knowing when the servants 
behind his chair would turn into the firing- 
party. At last they decided, without rude 
words said, to let him go; and when they 
had made up their minds they did it very 
handsomely. They gave him a farewell 
banquet and drank his health, and he thanked 
them for a delightful visit, and they said, 
“So glad you're glad! Aw revoir!” and 
he came away looking a little bored. 

Later on, so the tale runs, his hosts found 
out that their guest had been given up for 
lost by his friends in England, and no one 
ever expected to see him again. Then they 
were very sorry that they had not put him 
against a wall and shot him dead. That is a 
case of the cold-bloodec. courage worked up 
to after years of training—courage of mind 
forcing the body through an unpleasant 
situation for the sake of the game. 

And when all is said and done courage 
of mind is the finest thing anyone can hope 
to attain to. A weak or undisciplined soul 
is apt to become reckless under strain (and 
this is being afraid the wrong way about) 
or to act for its own immediate advantage. 
For this reason the Victoria Cross is jealously 
guarded, and if there is any suspicion that a 
man is playing to the gallery or out pot- 
hunting for medals, as they call it, he must 
head his charges and rescue his wounded all 
over again as a guarantee of good faith. 

Men are taught to volunteer for anything 
and everything, going out quietly after, not 
before, the authorities have filled their place. 
They are also instructed that it is cowardly, 
it is childish, and it is cheating to neglect or 
scamp the plain work immediately in front 
of them, the duties they are trusted and paid 
to do, for the sake of stepping aside to snatch 
at: what to an outsider may resemble fame or 
distinction. 

The Order itself is a personal decoration, 
and the honour and glory of it belongs to 
the wearer; but he can only win it by for- 
getting himself, his own honour and glory, 
and by working for something beyond and 
outside and apart. And that is the only way 
you ever get anything in this world worth 
the keeping. 














Wuen shadows fall and Nature’s vest And softly from the ivied wall, 
Grows sable as a velvet pall, Where many a song-bird loves to nest, 
This is the hour I love the best— I hear the merry robin call 
When shadows fall. A sweet good-night. And so to rest 
Still faintly through the poplars tall When shadows fall. 
I see a glimmer in the west, E. H. Moyle Cooper. 
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with the bayonet and the swk1/—the little 
goorkha knife. The thing was so bold that 
it broke the hearts of the enemy and practi- 
cally ended the campaign, and if you could 
see the photograph of the place you would 
understand why. 

It was hard toe-nail and finger-nail 
mountaineering under fire, and the men 
behind him were not regulars but what we 
call the Imperial service troops-——men raised 
by the semi-independent kings and used to 
defend the frontier. They enjoyed them- 
selves immensely, and the little aide-de-camp 
got a deserved V.C. The courage of Ulysses 
again; for he had to think as he climbed, 
and until he was directly under the forti- 
fications one chance-hopping boulder might 
just have planed his men off all along the 
line. 

But there is a heroism beyond all for which 
no V.C, is ever given, because there is no 
official enemy nor any sort of firing, except 
maybe one volley in the early morning at 
some spot where the noise does not echo. 
It is necessary from time to time to send 
unarmed men into No-man’s-land and the 
Back of Beyond, across the Khudajantakdan 
mountains. 

The understanding is that if the men come 
back, so much the better for them. If 
they do not—and people disappear very 
mysteriously at the Back of Beyond—no 
questions will be asked. 

They tell a tale of one who, many years 
ago, strayed into No-man’s-land and met a 
very amiable set of people who asked him to 
dinners and lunches and dances. All that 
time he knew—and they knew that he knew 

they were debating whether they should 
suffer him to live till next morning, and in 
What way they should wipe him out. The 
ching that made them hesitate was that they 
‘ould not tell from his behaviour whether 
there were five hundred Englishmen within 
a mile of him, or no Englishmen within five 
hundred miles of him, and as things stood 
they could not very well FO tO look. 

So he danced and dined with those 
pleasant merry folk—all good friends—and 
talked about hunting and shooting and so 
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forth, never knowing when the servants 
behind his chair would turn into the firing- 
party. At last they decided, without rude 
words said, to let him go; and when they 
had made up their minds they did it very 
handsomely. They gave him a farewell 
banquet and drank his health, and he thanked 
them for a delightful visit, and they said, 
“So glad youre glad! Aw revoir!” and 
he came away looking a little bored. 

Later on, so the tale runs, his hosts found 
out that their guest had been given up for 
lost by his friends in England, and no one 
ever expected to see him again. Then they 
were very sorry that they had not put him 
against a wall and shot him dead. That is a 
case of the cold-bloodec| courage worked up 
to after years of training—courage of mind 
forcing the body through an unpleasant 
situation for the sake of the game. 

And when all is said and done courage 
of mind is the finest thing anyone can hope 
to attain to. A weak or undisciplined soul 
is apt to become reckless under strain (and 
this is being afraid the wrong way about) 
or to act for its own immediate advantage. 
For this reason the Victoria Cross is jealously 
guarded, and if there is any suspicion that a 
man is playing to the gallery or out pot- 
hunting for medals, as they call it, he must 
head his charges and rescue his wounded all 
over again as a guarantee of good faith. 

Men are taught to volunteer for anything 
and everything, going out quietly after, not 
before, the authorities have filled their place. 
They are also instructed that it is cowardly, 
it is childish, and it is cheating to neglect or 
scamp the plain work immediately in front 
of them, the duties they are trusted and paid 
to do, for the sake of stepping aside to snatch 
at What to an outsider may resemble fame or 
distinction. 

The Order itself is a personal decoration, 
and the honour and glory of it belongs to 
the wearer; but he can only win it by for- 
vetting himself, his own honour and glory, 
and by working for something beyond and 
outside and apart. And that is the only way 
you ever get anything in this world worth 
the keeping. 





WHEN shadows fall and Nature’s vest 
Grows sable as a velvet pall, 
This is the hour I love the best— 
When shadows fall. 
Still faintly through the poplars tall 
I see a glimmer in the west, 


And softly from the ivied wall, 
Where many a song-bird loves to nest, 
I hear the merry robin call 
A sweet good-night. And so to rest 
When shadows fall. 


E. H. Moyle Cooper. 
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SECOND BOOK.—THE RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


XVIII. 


Coxq dinner-party 


at the Home 
Secretary's 
took place on 
the Wednes- 
day of Easter 
week. It had rained 
during the day but 
cleared up towards 
night. Glory and 
Koenig had taken an 
1 omnibus to Waterloo 
s) Place and then walked 
# up the wide street that 
ends with the wide 
steps going down to 
the park. Two lines 
of lofty stone houses 
go off to right and left, 
and the house they 
were going to was in 
‘MH one of them. 

There was red baize 
on the street and an awning from the kerb 
to the door. They passed up to the hall. 
A footman received them with sombre but 
easy familiarity. The artistes? Yes. They 
were shown into the library, and light 
refreshments were brought in to them on a 
tray. Three other members of the choral 
company were there already. Glory was 
seeing it all for the first time, and Koenig 
was describing and explaining everything in 
broken whispers. 

A band was playing in the well of the 
circular staircase, and a second footman stood 
in an alcove, behind an outwork of hats 
and overcoats, ticketing them with numbers. 
The first footman reappeared. Were the 
artistes ready to go to the drawing-room ? 

They followed him upstairs. 

The band had stopped, and there was the 
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distant hum of voices and the crackle of 
plates. Waiters were coming and going 
from the dining-room, and the butler stood 
at the door giving instructions. At one 
moment there was a glimpse within of ladies 
in gorgeous dresses, and a table laden with 
silver and bright with fairy-lamps. When 
the door opened the voices grew louder, 
when it closed the sounds were deadened. 

The upper landing opened on to a salon 
which had three windows down to the 
ground, and half of each stood open. Out- 
side there was a wide terrace lit up by 
Chinese and Moorish lanterns. Beyond was 
the dark patch of the park, and farther still 
the towers of the Abbey and the clock of 
Westminster, but the great light was not 
burning to-night. 

“De House naivaire sits after six o’clock 
on Vednesdays,” added Koenig, who was 
giving Glory these details. 

They passed into the drawing-room, which 
was empty. The standing lamps were sub- 
dued by coverings of yellow silk lace. There 
was a piano and an organ. 

“Ve'll stay here,” said Koenig, opening 
the organ, and Glory stood by his side. 

Presently there were ripples of laughter, 
sounds of quick indistinguishable voices, 
waves of heliotrope and the rustle of silk 
dresses on the stairs. Then the ladies 
entered. Two or three of them who were 
elderly leaned their right hands on the arms 
of younger women and walked with ebony 
sticks in their left. An old lady wearing 
black satin and a large brooch came last. 
Koenig rose and bowed to her. Glory pre- 
pared to bow also, but the lady gave her a 
side inclination of the head as she sat in 
a well-cushioned chair under a lamp, and 
Glory’s bow was abridged. 

The ladies sat and talked, and Glory 
tried to listen. There were little nothings, 
punctuated by trills of feminine laughter. 
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She thought it rather silly. More than once 
the ladies lifted their lorgnettes and looked 
at her. She set her lips hard and looked 
back without flinching. 

A footman brought tea on a tray, and 
then there was the tinkle of cup and saucer, 
and more laughter. The lady in satin looked 
round at Koenig, and he began to play the 
organ. He played a solo superbly, but no- 
body seemed to listen. When he finished 
there was a pause, and everybody said, “ Oh, 
thank you; we’re all—er———” and then the 
talk began again. The vocal soloist sang 
some song of Schubert or Schumann, and as 
long as it lasted an old lady with an ear- 
trumpet sat at the foot of the piano, and a 
young girl spoke into it. 
When it was over, every- 
body said, “Ah, that 
dear old thing !” Then 
there was an outbreak 
of deeper voices from 
the stairs, with lustier 
laughter and heavier 
steps. 

The gentlemen ap- 
peared, talking loudly 
as they entered. Koenig 
was back at the organ 
and playing it as if he 
wished it were the ’cello 
and the drum and the 
whole brass band. Glory 
was watching every- 
thing ; it was beginning 
to be very funny. Sud- 
denly it ceased to be so. 
One of the gentlemen 
was saying in a tired 
drawl, “Old Koenig 
again! How the old 
boy lasts! Seem to 
have been hearing him 
since the Flood, don’t you know !” 

It was Lord Robert Ure. Glory caught 
one glimpse of him, then looked down at her 
slipper and pawed at the carpet. He put his 
glass in his eye, screwed up the left side of 
his face, and looked at her. 

An elderly man with a leonine head came 
up to the organ and said, “Got anything 
comic, Mr. Koenig? All had the influenza 
last winter, you know, and lost our taste for 
the classical.” 

“ Vith . pleasure, my lord,” said Koenig, 
and then turning to Glory he touched her 
wrist. “ How’sde pulse ? Ach Gott! beating 
same like a child’s! Now is your turn.” 

Glory made a step forward, and the talk 





grew louder as she was observed. She heard 
fragments of it. “ Whoisshe?” “Is she 
a professional?” ‘Oh no—a lady.” “Sing, 
does she—or is it whistle?” ‘ No, she’s a 
professional ; we had her last year. She does 
conjuring.” And then the voice she had 
heard before said, “By Jove, old fellow, 
your young friend looks like a red standard 
rose!” She did not flinch. There was a 
nervous tremor of the lip, a scarcely per- 
ceptible curl of it, and then she began. 

It was “ Mylecharaine,” a Manx ballad in 
the Anglo-Manx, about a farmer who was a 
miser. His daughter was ashamed of him 
because he dressed shabbily and wore yellow 
stockings ; but he answered that if he didn’t 


’ 





‘Got anything comic, Mr. Koenig?” 


the stockings wouldn’t be yellow that would 
be forthcoming for her dowry. 

She sang, recited, talked, acted, lived the 
old man, and there was not a sound until she 
finished except laughter and the clapping of 
hands. Then there was a general taking of 
breath and a renewed outbreak of gossip. 





“Really, really! ©How—er—natural ?” 
‘“ Natural—that’s it, natural. I never 
er ——” “Rather good, certainly ; in fact 


quite amusing.” “ What dialect is it?” 
“Trish, of course.” ‘Of course, of course,” 
with many nods and looks of knowledge and 
a buzz and a flutter of understanding. ‘“ Hope 
she’ll do something else.” “ Hush! she’s 
beginning.” 
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It was “ Ny Kiree fo Niaghtey,” a rugged 
old wail of how the sheep were lost on the 
mountains in a great snowstorm ; but it was 
full of ineffable melancholy. The ladies 
dropped their lorgnettes, the men’s glasses fell 
from their eyes and their faces straightened, 
the noisy old soul with the ear-trumpet sitting 
under Glory’s arm was snuffling audibly, and 
at the next moment there was a chorus of 
admiring remarks. ‘“’Pon my word, this is 
something new, don’t you know!” “ Fine 
girl too!” “Fine! Irish girls often run 
to it.” “That old miser—you could see 
him!” 

“What's her next piece ? — something 
funny, I hope.” 

Koenig’s pride was measureless, and Glory 
did not get off lightly. He cleared the floor 
for her, and announced that, with the in- 
dulgence, etc., of my lord and lady, etc., the 
young artiste would give an imitation of 
common girls singing in the street. 

The company laughed until they screamed, 
and when the song was finished Glory was 
being overwhelmed with congratulations and 
inquiries. “Charming! All your pieces are 
charming! But really, my dear young lady, 
you must be more careful about our feelings. 
Those sheep now—it was really quite too sad !” 
The old lady with the ear-trumpet asked 
Glory whether she could go on for the whole 
of an afternoon, and if she felt much fatigued 
sometimes, and didn’t often catch cold. 

But the lady in satin came to her relief at 
last. “ You will need some ‘refreshment,” 
she said. “ Let me see nowif I cannot...” 
and she lifted her glass and looked round 
the room. At the next moment a voice that 
made a shudder pass over her said— 

“Perhaps J may have the pleasure of 
taking Miss Quayle down.” 

It was Drake. His eyes were as blue and 
boyish as before, but Glory observed at once 
that he had grown a moustache, and that his 
face and figure were firmer and more man- 
like. A few minutes afterwards they had 
passed through one of the windows on to 
the terrace and were walking to and fro. 

It was cool and quiet out there after the 
heat and hubbub of the drawing-room. The 
night was soft and still. Hardly a breath of 
wind stirred the leaves of the trees in the 
park below. The rain had left a dewy 





moistness in the air, and a fragrant mist was 
lying over the grass. The stars were out, 
and the moon had just risen behind the 
towers of Westminster. 

Glory was flushed with her success. Her 
eyes sparkled and her step was light and free. 


Drake touched her hand as it lay on his arm 
and said— 

“ And now that I’ve got you to myself I 
must begin by scolding you.” 

They looked at one another and smiled. 
“Have I displeased you so much to-night ?” 
she said. 

“It’s not that. Where have you been all 
this time ?” 

“Ah, if you only knew!” She had 
stopped and was looking into the darkness. 

“T want to know. Why didn’t you 
answer my letter ?” 

“Your letter?” She was clutching at 
the lilies of the valley in her bosom. 

He tapped her hand lightly and said, 
“Well, we'll not quarrel this time, only 
don’t do it again, you know, or else ts 

She recovered herself and laughed. Her 
voice had a silvery ring, and he thought it 
was an enchanting smile that played upon 
her face. They resumed their walk. 

* And now about to-night. You have had 
a success, of course.” 

“ Why of course ?” 

“ Because I always knew you must have.” 

She was proud and happy. He began to 
be grave and severe. 

“ But the drawing-room after dinner is no 
proper scene for your talents. The audience 
is not in the right place or the right mood. 
Guests and auditors—their duties clash. 
Besides, to tell you the truth, art is a dark 
continent to people like these.” 

“They were kind to me at all events,” 
said Glory. 

“ To-night, yes. The last new man—the 
last new monkey xi 

She was laughing again and swinging 
along on his arm as if her feet hardly 
touched the ground. 

“‘ What is the matter with you ? ” 

“ Nothing—I am only thinking how polite 
you are,” and then they looked at each other 
again and laughed together. 

The mild radiance of the stars was dying 
into the brighter light of the moon. A bird 
somewhere in the dark trees below had mis- 
taken the moonlight for the dawn, and was 
making its early call. The clock at West- 
minster was striking ten, and there was 
the deep rumble of traffic from the unseen 
streets round about. 

“How beautiful!” said Glory. “It’s 
hard to believe that this can be the same 
London that is so full of casinoes and clubs 
and—monasteries.” 

“Why, what does a girl like you know 
about such places ?” 
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‘‘] wonder if you would like him to come out agaln—now.” 
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She had dropped his arm and was looking 
over the balcony. The sound of voices 
came from the red windows behind them. 
Then the soloist began to sing again. His 
second ballad was the “ Erl King ”— 


Oh, come and go with me, thou loveliest child! 
By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled. 


” 


* Any news of John Storm ?” said Drake. 

“ Not that I know of.” 

“T wonder if you would like him to come 
out again—now.” 

“T wonder!” 

At that moment there was a step behind 
them, and a soft voice said, “ I want you to 
introduce me, Mr. Drake.” 

It was a lady of eight or nine-and-twenty, 
wearing short hair brushed upwards and 
backwards in the manner of a man. 

* Ah, Rosa—Miss Rosa Macquarrie,” said 
Drake. “ Rosa is a journalist, and a great 
friend of mine, Glory. If you want fame, 
she keeps some of the keys of it, and if you 
want friendship . But [ll leave you 
together.” 

“My dear,” said the lady, “ I want you to 
let me know you.” 

“But I’ve seen you before—and spoken 
to you,” said Glory. 

“Why, where ? ” 

Glory was laughing awkwardly. “ Never 
mind now! Some other time perhaps.” 

“The people inside are raving about your 
voice. ‘ Where does it come from ?’ they are 
saying —‘ from a palace or Ratcliff Highway ?’ 
But I think J know. It comes from your 
heart, my dear. You have lived and loved 
and suffered—and so have I. Here we are 
in our smart frocks, dear, but we belong to 
another world altogether and are the only 
working women in the company. Perhaps 
I can help you a little, and you have helped 
me already. I may know you, may I 
not ?” / 

There was a deep light in Glory’s eyes 
and a momentary quiver of her eyelids. 
Then without a word she put her arms 
about Rosa’s neck and kissed her. 

“T was sure of you,” said Rosa. Her 
voice was low and husky. ‘“ Your name is 
Glory, isn’t it? It wasn’t for nothing you 
were given that name. God gave it you!” 

The party was breaking up and Koenig 
came for his “star.” “I vill give you an 
engagement for one, two, tree year, upon 
my vord I vill,” he said as they went 
downstairs. While the butler took him 


back to the library to sign his receipt and 
receive his cheque Glory stood waiting by 


the billiard table in the hall and Drake and 
Lord Robert stepped up to her. 

“ Until when ?” said Drake with a smile, 
but Glory pretended not to understand him. 
“[ dare say you thought me cynical to- 
night, Glory. I only meant that if you are 
to follow this profession I want you to make 
the best of it. Why not look for a wider 
scene? Why not go directly to the public ? ” 

“But de lady is engaged to me for tree 
year,” said Koenig, coming up. 

Drake looked at Glory, who shook her 
head, and then Koenig made an effort at 
explanation. ‘It was an understood thing. 
He had taught her, taken her into his 
house, found her in a Sunday—— 

But Drake interrupted him. If they 
could help Miss Quayle to a better market for 
her genius, Mr. Koenig need be no loser by 
the change. Then Koenig was pacified, and 
Drake handed Glory down to a cab. 

“We're good friends again, aren’t we?” 
he said, touching her hand lightly. 

“ Yes,” she answered. 

There was a letter from Aunt Rachel 
waiting for her at the Priory. Anna didn’t 
like these frequent changes, and she had no 
faith in music or musicians either, but the 
Parson thought Anna too censorious, and as 
for Mr. Koenig’s Sunday evening companies, 
he had no doubt they were of Germans 
chiefly, and that they came to talk of Martin 
Luther and to sing his hymn. Sorry to say 
his infirmities were increasing ; the burden 
of his years was upon him and he was 
looking feeble and old. 

Glory slept little that night. On going to 
her room she threw up the window and sat 
in front of it, that the soft night breeze 
might play on her hot lips and cheeks. 
The moon was high and the garden was 
slumbering under its gentle light. Every- 
thing around was hushed, and there was no 
sound anywhere except the far-off rumble of 
the great city as of the wind in distant trees. 
She was thinking of a question which Drake 
had put to her. 

“T wonder if I should ?” she murmured. 

And through the silence there was the 
unheard melody of the German song— 


Oh, come and go with me, thou loveliest child! 
By many a gay sport shall thy time be beguiled. 


XIX. 
“The Priory—May Day. 
“DEAR AUNTIE RACHEL,—The great evening 
isover! Such dresses! such diamonds !—you 
never saw the like! The smart folks are 














just like other human beings, and I was not 
the tiniest bit afraid of them. My own part 
of the programme went off pretty well, I 
think. Mr. Koenig had arranged the har- 
monies, accompaniments and symphonies of 
some of our old Manx songs, so I sang 
‘Mylecharaine,’ and they listened and clapped, 
and then ‘Ny Kiree fo Niaghtey,’ and they 
cried (and so did I), and then I imitated 
some work-girls singing in the streets, and 
they laughed and laughed until I laughed too, 
and then they laughed because I was laugh- 
ing, and we all laughed together. It was 
over and done before I knew where I was, 
and everybody was covering me with—well, 
no, not kisses, as grandfather used to do, but 
the society equivalent—ices and jellies, which 
the gentlemen were rushing about wildly to 
get for me. 

“ But all this isas nothing compared to what 
is to happen next. I mustn’t whisper a word 
about it yet, so false face must hide what the 
false heart doth know. You'll have to forgive 
me if I succeed, for nothing is wicked in this 
world except failure, you know, and a little 
sin must be a great virtue if 1t has grown 
to be big enough, you see. There! How 
sagacious of me! You didn’t know what a 
philosopher you had in the family, did yon, 
my dears ? 

“Tt is to be on the 24th of May. That 
will be the Queen’s birthday over again ; and 
when I think of all that has happened since 
the last one I feel as romantic as a school- 
girl and as sentimental as a nursery-maid. 
Naturally I am in a fearful flurry over the 
whole affair, and, to tell the truth, I have 
hied me to the weird sisters on the subject ; 
that is to say, I have been to a fortune-teller 
and spent a ‘goolden’ half-sovereign on the 
creature at one fell swoop. But she predicts 
wonderful things for me, so I am satisfied. 
The newspapers are to blaze with my name, 
I am to have a dazzling success and become 
the idol of the hour, all of which is delightful 
and entrancing, and quite reasonable at the 
money. Grandfather will reprove me for 
tempting Providence, and of course John 
Storm, if he knew it, would say that I 
shouldn’t do such things under any circum- 
stances; yet to tell me I oughtn’t to do 
this and I oughtn’t to do that is like saying 
I oughtn’t to have red hair and I oughtn’t 
to catch the measles. I can’t help it! I can’t 
help it ! so what’s the good of breaking one’s 
heart about it ? 

“But I hadn’t got to wait for Hecate et cie. 
for what related to the newspapers. You 
must know, dear Aunt Rachel, that I did 
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meet Mr. Drake at the house of the Home 
Secretary, and he introduced me to a Miss 
Rosa Macquarrie, who is no longer very 
young or beautiful, but a dear for all that ! 
and she, being a journalist, has bruited my 
praises abroad, with the result that all the 
world is ringing with my virtues. Listen, 
all men and women, while I sound mine own 
glory out of a column as long as the Duke of 
York’s :— 

“*She is young and tall, and has auburn 
hair’ (always thought it was red myself) 
‘and large gray eyes, one of which seems at 
a distance to be brown’ (it squints), ‘ giving 
an effect of humour and coquetry and power 
rarely, if ever, seen in any other face... . 
Her voice has startling varieties of tone, 
being at one moment soft, cooing and liquid, 
and at another wild, weird and _ plaintive, 
and her face, which is not strictly beautiful ’ 
(Oh !), ‘but striking and unforgettable, has 
an extraordinary range of expression. .. . 
She sings, recites, speaks, laughs and cries 
(literally), and some of her selections are 
given in a sort of Irish patois’ (Oh, my 
beloved Manx !) ‘ that comes from her girlish 
lips with charming vivacity and drollness.’ 
All of which, though it is quite right, and no 
more than my due, of course, made me sob 
so long and loud that my good little hippo- 
potamus came upstairs to comfort me, but, 
finding me lying on the floor, he threw up 
his hands and cried, ‘ Ach Gott! I taught 
it vas a young lady, but vhatever is it ?’ 

“Yet wae’s me! Sometimes I think how 
mary poor girls there must be who have never 
had a chance, while I have had so many and 
such glorious ones ; who cannot get anybody 
to listen to them, while I am so pampered and 
praised ; who live in narrow alleys and serve 
in little dark shops where men and men- 
things talk to them as they can’t talk to 
their sisters and wives, while I am held aloft 
in an atmosphere of admiration and respect ; 
who earn their bread in clubs and casinoes, 
where they breathe the airs of the hotbeds of 
hell, while I am surrounded by everything 
that ennobles and refines! O God, forgive 
me if I am a vain presumptuous creature, 
laughing at everything and everybody, and 
sometimes forgetting that many a poor girl 
who is being tossed about in London is just 
as good a girl as I am, and as clever and as 
brave ! 

“ But, hoot ! ‘I likes to be jolly and [ allus 
is.’ So Aunt Anna doesn’t like this Wandering 
Jew existence. Well, do you know I always 
thought I should love a gipsy life. It has a 
sense of movement that must be delightful, 
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and then I love going fast! Do you remem- 
ber the days when ‘Czsar’ used to take the 
bit in his teeth and bolt with me! Lo, there 
was little me, cross-legged on his bare back, 
with nothing to trust to but Providence and 
a pair of rope reins! but, oh my! I couldn’t 
breathe for excitement and delight! Dear 
old maddest of created ‘ Cesars,’ I feel as if I 
were whacking at him yet! What do you 
think of me? But we ‘that be females are 
the same craythurs alwis,’ as old Chalse used 
to say, and what a woman is in the cradle 
she continues to be to the end. There again! 
I wonder who told you that, young lady ! 

“But to tell you the truth at last, dear 
Aunt Rachel, there is something I have kept 
back until now, because I couldn’t bear the 
thought of any of you being anxious on my 
account, especially grandfather, who thinks 
of Glory so much too often as things are. 
Can’t you guess what it is? I couldn’t help 
taking up my life of Wandering Jew, because 
I was dismissed from the hospital! Didn't 
you understand that, my dears? I thought 
I was telling you over and over again. Yes, 
dismissed as unfit to be a nurse, and so I was, 
according to the order of the institution first, 
and human love and pity last. But all’s 
well that ends well, you know, and now that 
my wanderings seem to be over and I am in 
my right place at length, I feel like one who 
is coming out of a long imprisonment, a 
great peril, a darkness deeper even than John 
Storm’s cell, And if I ever become a famous 
woman, and good men will listen to me, I will 
tell them to be tender and merciful to poor 
girls who are trying to live in London and 
be good and strong, and that the true chivalry 
is to band themselves together against the 
men who are selfish and cruel and impure. 
Oh, this great, glorious, devilish, divine 
London! It must stand to the human 
world as the seething, boiling, bubbling 
waters of Niagara do to the world of nature. 
Either a girl floats over its rapids like a boat, 
and in that case she draws her breath and 
thanks God, or she is tossed into its whirl- 
pool like a dead body and goes round and 
round until she finds the vortex and is 
swallowed up ! 

“There! I have blown off my steam, 
and now to business. Mr. Drake is to give 
a luncheon party in his rooms on the twenty- 
fourth, in hcnour of my experiment, but the 
great event itself will not come off until nearly 
half-past nine that night. By that time the 
sun will have set over the back of the sea at 
Peel, the blackbird will have given you his 
last ‘ guy-smook,’ and all the world will be 


dropping asleep. Now, if you’ll only remem- 
ber to say just then, ‘God bless Glory!’ I'll 
feel strong and big and brave. 
“Your poor, silly, sentimental girlie, 
GLORY.” 
XX. 


Some weeks had passed, and it was the morn- 
ing of the last day of John Storm’s residence 
at Bishopsgate Street. After calling the 
Brotherhood, the Father had entered John’s 
room and was resting on the end of the bed. 

“You are quite determined to leave us?” 
he said. 

John answered firmly but respectfully, 
“(Quite determined, Father.” 

“You are of the same mind as at Easter?” 

“ Precisely the same.” 

“Then this is the last time I am to call 
you?” 

a! 

The Father sighed deeply and said in 
broken sentences, “Our house is passing 
through terrible trials, my son. Perhaps we 
did wrong to come here. ‘There is no cross 
in our foundations, and we have built on a 
worldly footing. ‘Unless the Lord build 
the house... .’ It was good of you to delay 
at my request the execution of your purpose, 
but now that the time has come . . . I had 
set my heart on you, my son. I am an old 
man now, and something of the affection of 
the natural father Z 

John Storm had reached for the old man’s 
hand. “ Father, if you only knew % 

* Yes, yes; | know, 1 know. You have 
suffered, and it is not for me to reproach 
you. The novitiate has its great joys, but it 
has its great trials also. Self has to be got 
rid of, faith has to be exerted, obedience has 
to be learned, and above all, the heart has to 
be detached from its idols in the world—a 
devoted mother, it may be; a dear sister ; 
perhaps a dearer one still.” 

There was silence for a moment. John’s 
head was down ; he could not speak. 

“Tt is not for me to probe the heart that 
does not reveal itself to its spiritual Father. 
That you wish to return to the world only 
shows that you came before you heard the 
call of God. Some other voice seemed to 
speak to you, and you listened and thought 
it was God’s voice. But God’s voice will 
come to you yet, and you will hear it and 
answer it and not another. . . . Have you 
anywhere to go to when you leave this 
house ?” 

“ Yes, the home of a good woman. I have 
written to her—I think she will receive me.” 
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“ All that you brought with you will be 
returned, and if you want money - 

“No, I came to you as a beggar—let me 
leave you as a beggar too.” 

“There is one thing more, my son.” 

“ What is it, Father ?” 

The old man’s voice was scarcely audible. 
“You are breaking obedience by leaving us 
before the end of your novitiate, and the 
community must separate itself from you as 
from one who has violated his vow and cast 
himself off from grace. This will have to be 
done before you cross our threshold. It is 
our duty to the Brotherhood ; it is also our 
duty to God. You understand that ?’ 

“Fa.” 

“ And will be prepared for it ?” 

“Ta.” 

“ Tt will be in the church, a few minutes 
before midday service.” 

“ Yes.” 

The Father rose to go. 
is all?” 

“ Yes, that is all.” 

The Father’s voice was breaking. “ Good- 
bye, my son.” 

“Good-bye, Father—and God bless you !” 

A leather trunk which he had brought 
with him on the day he came to the Brother- 
hood was returned to his room, containing 
the clothes he had worn in the outer world, 
as well as his purse and watch and other 
belongings. He dressed himself in his habit 
as a secular priest and put the cassock of the 
Society over it, for he knew that to remove 
that must be part of the ordeal of his expul- 
sion. Then the bell rang for breakfast, and 
he went down to the refectory. 

The brothers received him in silence, 
hardly looking up as he entered. Neverthe- 
less, by their furtive glances he could plainly 
see that he was the only subject that occupied 
their thoughts. When the meal was over he 
tried to mingle among them that he might 
say farewell to as many as were willing that 
he should do so. Some gave him their hands 
with prompt goodwill, some avoided him, and 
some turned their backs upon him altogether. 

But if his reception in the refectory was 
chilling, his welcome in the courtyard was 
warm enough. At the first sound of his 
footstep on the paved way the dog came 
from his quarters under the sycamore. One 
moment the creature stood and looked at him 
with its sad and blood-shot eyes, then with 
a bound it threw its fore-paws on his breast, 
and then plunged and pitched around him 
and uttered deep bays that were like the roar 
of thunder. 


“Then that 





He sat on the seat and caressed the dog, 
and his heart grew full and happy. The 
morning was bright with sunshine, the air 
was fragrant with the flowers of spring, and 
birds were singing and rejoicing in the 
tree. 

Presently, Brother Andrew came and sat 
beside him. The lay brother, like a human 
dog, had been following him about all 
morning, and now in his feeble way he began 
to talk of his mother, and to wonder if John 
would ever see her. Her name was Pincher, 
and she was a good woman. She lived in 
Crook Lane, Crown Street, Soho, and kept 
house for his brother, who was a pawnbroker. 
But his brother, poor fellow, was much given 
to drinking, and perhaps that had been a 
reason why he himself had left home. John 
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‘‘ He sat on the seat and caressed 
the dog.” 


promised to call on her, and then Brother 
Andrew began to cry. The sprawling features 
of the great fellow were almost laughable to 
look upon. 

The bell rang for terce. While the brothers 
were at prayers, John took his last look over 
the house. With the dog at his heels—the 
old thing seemed resolved to lose sight of 
him no more—he passed slowly through the 
hall and into the community room and up 
the stairs and down the top corridor. He 
looked again at every inscription on the walls, 
though he knew them all by heart and had 
read them a hundred times. When he came 
to his own cell he was touched by a strange 
tenderness. Place where he had thought so 
much, prayed so much, suffered so much—it 
was dear to him after all! He went up on 
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to the roof. How often he had been drawn 
there as by a devilish fascination! The 
great city looked innocent enough now under 
its mantle of sunlight, dotted over with 
green ; but how dense, how difficult! Then 
the bell rang for midday service, though it 
was not yet noon, and he went down to the 
hall. The brothers were there already, 
making ready to go into the church. The 
order of the procession was the same as on 
the day of his dedication, except that Father 
Paul was no longer with them—Brother 
Andrew going first with the cross, then the 
lay brothers, then the religious, then the 
Father, and John Storm last of all. 

Though the courtyard was full of sunshine 
the church looked dark and gloomy. Curtains 
were drawn across the windows, and the altar 
was draped as for a death. As soon as the 
brothers had taken their places in the choir 
the Father stood on the altar steps and said— 

“If any member of this community has 
one unfaithful thought of going back to the 
outer world I charge him to come to this 
altar now. But woe to him through whom 
the offence cometh ! Woe to him who turns 
back after taking up the golden plough !” 

John was kneeling in his place in the 
second row of the choir. The eyes of the 
community were upon him. He hesitated a 
moment, then rose and stepped up to the 
altar. 

“ My son,” said the Father, “ it is not yet 
too late. I see your fate as plainly as I see 
you now. Shall I tell you what itis? Can 
you bear to hear it? I see you going out 
into a world which has nothing to satisfy the 
cravings of your soul. Isee you foredoomed 
to failure and suffering and despair. I see 
you coming back to us within a year with a 
broken and bleeding heart. Isee you taking 
the vows of life-long consecration. Can you 
face that future ? ” 

“T must.” 

“There is no help for it,” said the Father, 
and taking a book from the altar he read the 
awful service of the degradation— 

“By the authority of God Almighty, 
Father (+), Son and Holy Ghost, and by 
our own authority, we the members of the 
Society of the Holy Gethsemane do take away 
from thee the habit of our Order and depose 
and degrade and deprive thee of all rights and 
privileges in the spiritual goods and prayers 
which, by the grace of God, are done among 
us.” 

“Amen! Amen!” said the brothers. 

During the reading of the service John 
had been kneeling. The Father motioned 


to him to rise and proceeded to remove the 
cord with which he had bound him at his 
consecration. When this was done he 
signalled to Brother Andrew to take off the 
cassock. 

The bell was tolled. The Father dropped 
to his knees. The brothers, hoarse and 
husky, began to sing Jn exitu Israel de 
Aigypto. Their heads were down, their 
voices seemed to come up out of the earth. 

Tt was all over now. John Storm turned 
about, hardly able to see his way. Brother 
Andrew went before him to open the door of 
the sacristy. The lay brother was crying 
audibly. 

The sun was still shining in the courtyard, 
and the birds were still singing and rejoicing. 
The first thing of which John was conscious 
was that the dog was licking his rigid fingers. 

A moment later he was in the little 
covered passage to the street and Brother 
Andrew was opening the iron gate. 

“ Good-bye, my lad.” 

He stretched out his hand, then remem- 
bered that he was an excommunicated man, 
and tried to draw it back, but the lay 
brother had snatched at it and lifted it to 
his lips. 

The dog was following him into the street. 

“Go back, old friend.” 

He patted the old creature on the head, 
and Brother Andrew laid hold of it by the 
neck. A hansom was waiting for him with 
his trunk on the top. 

“ Victoria Square, Westminster,” he called. 
The cab was moving off when there was a 
growl and a lurch—the dog had broken 
away and was running after it. 

How crowded the streets were! How 
deafening was the traffic! The church-bell 
was ringing for midday service. What a 
thin tinkle it made out there, yet how deep 
was its boom within! Stock Exchange men 
with their leisurely activity were going in by 
their seven doorways to their great counting- 
house in Capel Court. 

He began to feel a boundless relief. How 
his heart was beating! With what a strange 
and deep emotion he found himself once 
more in the world! Driving in the dense 
and devious thoroughfares was like sailing 
on a cross sea outside a difficult headland. 
He could smell the brine and feel the flick 
of the foam on his lips and cheeks. It was 
liberty, it was life ! 

Feeling anxious about the dog, he drew up 
the cab fora moment. The faithful creature 
was running under the driver’s seat. Before 
the cab could start again a line of sandwich 
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men had passed in front of it. Their boards 
contained one word only. The word was 
“ Gloria.” 

He saw it, yet it barely arrested his 
consciousness. Somehow it seemed like an 
echo from the existence he had left behind. 

The noises of life were as wine in his veins 
now. He was burning with impatience to 
overtake his arrears of knowledge, to see 
what the world had gone through in his 
absence. Leaning over the door of the 
hansom, he read the names of the streets 
and the signs over the shops, and tried to 
identify the houses which had been rebuilt 
and the thoroughfares which had been altered. 
But the past was the past, and the clock 
would turn back for no man. These men 
and women in the streets knew all that had 
happened. The poorest beggar on the pave- 
ment knew more than he did. Nearly a year 
of his life was gone—in prayer, in penance, 
in fasting, in visions, in dreams—dropped 
out, left behind and lost for ever ! 

Going by the Bank, the cab drew up again 
to allow a line of omnibuses to pass into 
Cheapside. Every omnibus had its board 
for advertisements, and nearly every board 
contained the word he had seen before— 
“ Gloria.” 

“Only the name of some music - hall 
singer,” he told himself. But the name 
had begun to trouble him. It had stirred 
the fibres of memory, and made him think 
of the past—of his yacht, of Peel, of his 
father, and finally of Glory—and again of 
Glory—and yet again of Glory. 

He saw that flags were flying on the 
Mansion House and on the Bank, and push- 
ing up the trap of the hansom, he asked if 
anything unusual was going on. 

“ Lawd ! down’t ye know what day it is 
terday, sir? It’s the ole lyedy’s birthday. 
That’s why all the wimmin’s goin’ abart 
in their penny carridges. Been through a 
illness, sir ?” 

“ Yes, something of that sort.” 

“'Thort so, sir.” 

When the cab started afresh he began to 
tell himself what he was going to do in the 
future. He was going to work among the 
poor and the outcast, the oppressed and the 
fallen. He was going to search for them 
and find them in their haunts of sin and 
misery. Nothing was to be too mean for him. 
Nothing was to be common or unclean. No 
matter about his own honour! No matter 
if he was only one man in a million! The 
kingdom of heaven was like a grain of 
mustard seed. 


When he came within sight of St. Paul’s 
the golden cross on the dome was flashing 
like a fiery finger in the blaze of the midday 
sun. That was the true ensign! That was 
the great example! It was a monstrous and 
wicked fallacy, a gloomy and narrow formula, 
that religion had to do with the affairs of 
the eternal world only. Work was religion ! 
Work was prayer! Work was praise! Work 
was the love of man and the glory of God ! 

Glorious gospel! Great and deathless 
symbol ! 

END OF SECOND BOOK. 


THIRD BOOK.—THE DEVIL'S ACRE. 
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BextnDd Buckingham Palace there is a little 
square of modest houses standing back from 
the tide of traffic and nearly always as quiet 
as a cloister. At one angle of the square 
there is a house somewhat larger than the 
rest but just as simple and unassuming. In 
the dining-room of this house an elderly 
lady was sitting down to lunch alone, with 
the covers laid for another at the opposite 
side of the table. 

“‘ Hae ye the spare room ready, Emma ?” 

“ Yes ma’am,” said the maid. 

“And the sheets done airing? And 
baith the pillows? And the pillow-slips— 
and everything finished ?” 

The maid was answering “ Yes” to each 
of these questions when a hansom-cab came 
rattling up to the front of the house, and 
the old lady leapt out of her seat. 

“Tt’s himself!” she cried, and she ran like 
a girl to the hall. 

The door had been opened before she got 
there, and a deep voice was saying, “Is Mrs. 
Callender ——” 

“Tt’s John! My gracious! It’s John 
Storm!” the old woman cried, and she 
lifted both hands as if to fling herself into 
his arms. 

“ My goodness, laddie, but ye gave poor 
auld Jane sic a start! Expected ye? To 
be sure we expected ye, and terribly thrang 
we've been all morning making ready. Only 
my daft auld brain must have been a wee 
ajee. But,” smiling through her tears, “ has 
a body never a cheek that ye must be 
kissing at her hand? And is this your 
dog?” looking down at the bloodhound. 
“Welcome ? Why, of course it’s welcome. 
What was I saying the day, Emma? ‘I'd 
like fine to have a dog,’ didn’t I? and here it 
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is to our hand. Away with ye, James, man, 
and show Mr. Storm to his room, and then 
find a bed for the creature somewhere. 
Letters for ye, laddie? Letters enough, 
and you'll find them on the table upstairs. 
Only, mind ye, the lunch is ready, and your 
fish is getting cold.” 

John Storm opened his letters in his room. 
One of them was from his uncle, the Prime 
Minister : “I rejoice to hear of your most 
sensible resolution. Come and dine with me 
at Downing Street this day week at seven 
o'clock. I have much to say and much to 
ask, and I expect to be quite alone.” 

Another of his letters was from his father : 
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starving ye, I’m thinking, and miscalling it 
religion. It’s enough to drive a reasonable 
body to drink! Carnal I am, laddie, but I 
just want to put some flesh on your bones. 
Monks, indeed! And in this age of the 
world too! Little Jack Horners sitting 
in corners saying, ‘Oh, what a good boy 
am [!’” 

John defended his late brethren. They 
were holy men ; they lived a holy life; he 
had not been good enough for their company. 

“But I feel like a sailor home from sea,” 
he said. “Tell me what has happened.” 

“Births, marriages and deaths? I sup- 
pose ye’re like the lave of the men and think 
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‘Tell me what has happened.” 


“T am not surprised at your intelligence ; 
but if anything could exceed the folly of 
going into a monastery it is the imbecility of 
coming out of it. The former appears to 
be a subject of common talk in this island 
already, and no doubt the latter will soon 
be so.” 

John flinched as at a cut across the face 
and then smiled a smile of relief. Appar- 
ently Glory was writing home wherever she 
was, and there was good news in that at all 
events. 

“Come your ways in, laddie, and let me 
look at ye again. Man, but your face is 
pale and your bonnie eyes are that sunken ! 
. . . But sit ye down and eat. They’ve been 





nothing else matters toa woman. But come 
now, more chicken? No? A wee bitee ? 
Ay, but ye’re sair altered, laddie! Weel, 
where can a body begin ?” 

“The Canon—how is he ?” 

“ Fine as fivepence. Good as ever in the 
pulpit ? Yes, but it’s a pity he doesn’t bide 
there, for he’s nothing to be windy of when 
he comes out of it. Deacon now, bless ye, 
or archdeacon, and some sec botherment, 
and his daughter is to be married to yon 
slip of a curate with the rabbit mouth and 
the heather legs! Weel, she wasna for all 
markets, you ken.” 

“ And Mrs. Mackray ?” 
“Gone over to the angels. 
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ye’re too expecting altogether. She’s got 
religion though, and holds missionary meet- 
ings in her drawing-room of a Monday, and 
gives lunches to actor folks of a Sunday, 
and now a poor woman that’s been working 
for charity and Christianity all her days has 
no chance with her anyway.” 

** And Miss Mackray ? ” 

“Poor young leddy, they’re for marrying 
her at last! Yes, to that Ure man—that 
Lord thing with the eyeglass! I much 
misdoubt but her heart’s been somewhere 
else; and there’s one auld woman would 
a hantle rather have heard tell of her getting 
the right man than seeing the laddie bury 
himself in a monastery. She’s given in at 
last though, and it’s to be a grand wedding 
they’re tellmg me. Your Americans are 
kittle cattle—just the Jews of the West 
seemingly—and they must do everything 
splendiferously ! There are to be jewels as 
big as walnuts, and bouquets five feet in 
diameter, and a rope of pearls for a necklace, 
and a rehearsal of the hale thing in the 
church! Yes, indeed, a rehearsal, and the 
‘deacon, honest man, in the middle of the 
magnificence ! ” 

John Storm’s pale face was twitching. 

“ And the hospital,” he said; “has any- 
thing happened there r 

“ Nothing.” 

“No other case such as the one ——” 
He faltered. 

“ Not since yon poor bit lassie !” 

“'Phank God !” 

“Tt was the first ill thing I had heard tell 
of for years—and the nurses are good women 
for all that. High-spirited ? Yes ; but dear, 
bright, happy things, to think what they 
have to know and to be present at! Law- 
yers, doctors and nurses see the worst of 
human nature, and she’d be a _ heartless 
woman who'd no make allowances for them, 
poor creatures |” 

John Storm had risen from the table with 
a flushed face, making many excuses. He 
would step round to the hospital; he had 
questions to ask there, and it would be a 
walk after luncheon. 

“Do,” said Mrs. Callender ; “ but remem- 
ber dinner at six. And hark, ye, hinny, 
this house is to be your hame until you light 
on a better one, so just sleep saft in it and 
wake merrily. And Jane Callender is to be 
your auld auntie until some ither body tak’s 
ye frae her, and then it'll no be her hand 
ye'll be kissing for fear of her wrinkles, I’m 
thinking.” 

The day was bright, the sun was shining, 





and the streets were full of thoroughbred 
horses in gorgeous carriages with coachmen 
in splendid liveries going to the Drawing- 
room in honour of the royal birthday. As 
John went by the palace the approaches to it 
were thronged, the band of the Household 
Cavalry was playing within the rails, and 
officers in full-dress uniform, members of 
the diplomatic service, with swords and 
cocked hats, and ladies in gorgeous brocades, 
carrying bouquets of orchids and wearing 
tiaras of diamonds and large white plumes, 
were filing through the gates towards the 
Throne Room. 

The hospital looked strangely unfamiliar 
after so short an absence, and there were 
new faces among the nurses who passed to 
and fro in the corridors. John asked for 
the matron, and was received with con- 
strained and distant courtesy. Was he 
well? Quite well? They had a resident 
chaplain now, and being in priest’s orders he 
had many advantages where death was so 
frequent. Was he sure he had not been ill ? 
John understood. It was almost as if he 
had come out of some supernatural exist- 
ence. People looked at him as if they were 
afraid. 

“T came to ask if you could tell me any- 
thing of Nurse Quayle ?” he said. 

The matron could tell him nothing. The 
girl had gone; they had been compelled to 
part with her. Nothing serious? No, but 
totally unfit to be a nurse. She had some 
good qualities certainly—cheerfulness, bright- 
ness, tenderness—and for sake of these, 
and his own interest in the girl, they had 
put up with inconceivable rudeness and 
irregularities. What had become of her? 
She really could not say. Nurse Allworthy 
might know—and the matron took up her 
pen. 

John found the ward Sister with the 
house doctor at the bed of a patient. She 
was short and even curt; said over her 
shoulder she knew nothing about the girl, 
and then turned back to her work. As 
John passed out of the ward the doctor 
followed him and said perhaps the porter 
might be able to tell him something. 

The porter was difficult at first, but seeing 
his way clearer after a while he admitted to 
receiving letters for the nurse and delivering 
them up to her when she called. That was 
long ago, and she had not been there since 
New Year’s Eve. Then she had given him 
a shilling and said she would trouble him no 
more. 

John gave him five shillings and asked if 
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anybody ever called for her. Yes, once. 
Who was it? A gentleman. Had he left 
his name? No, but he had said he would 
write. When was that? A day or two 
before she was there the last time. 

Drake! There could not be a shadow of 
a doubt of it. John Storm looked at the 
clock. It was 3.45. Then he buttoned 
his coat and crossed the street to the park 
with his face in the direction of St. James’s 
Street. 

Horatio Drake had given a luncheon in 
his rooms that day in honour of Glory’s first 
public appearance. The performance was to 
come off at night, but in the course of the 
morning there had been a dress rehearsal in 
the salon of the Corinthian Club. Twenty 
men and women, chiefly journalists and 
artists, had assembled there to get a first 
glimpse of the débutante, and cameras had 
lurked behind portiéves and in alcoves to 
catch her poses, her expressions, her fleeting 
smiles and humorous grimaces. Then the 
company had adjourned to Drake’s chambers. 
The luncheon was now over, the last guest 
had gone, and the host was in his dining- 
room alone. 

Drake was standing by the chimney-piece 
holding at arm’s length a pencil sketch of 
a woman’s beautiful face and lithe figure. 
“ Like herself it’s alive to the finger tips!” 
he thought, and then he propped it against 
the pier-glass. 

There was a sound of the opening and 
closing of the outer door downstairs, and 
Lord Robert entered the room. He looked 
heated, harassed and exhausted. Shaking 
out his perfumed pocket-handkerchief he 
mopped his forehead, drew a long breath, 
and dropped into a chair. 

*T’ve done it,” he said ; “it’s all over.” 

Polly Love had lunched with the company 
that day, and Lord Robert had returned 
home with her in order to break the news 
of his approaching marriage. He gave his 
version of what had occurred. While the 
girl had been removing her hat and jacket 
he had sat at the piano and thumbed it, 
hardly knowing how to begin. All at once 
he had said, “ Do you know, my dear, I’m 
to be married on Saturday ?” She had said 
nothing at first, and he had played the piano 
furiously. Heavens, what a frame of mind 
to be in! Why didn’t the girl speak? At 
last he had looked round at her, and there 
she stood smiling, grinning, gasping, and 
white asa ghost. Suddenly she had begun to 
cry. Good God, such crying! Yes, it was all 
over. Everything had been settled somehow. 
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*“ But I'll be in harder condition before I 
tackle such a job again,” said Lord Robert. 


There was silence for a moment. Drake 
was leaning on the mantelpiece, his legs 
crossed, and one foot beating on the hearth- 
rug. The men were ashamed, and they 
began to talk of indifferent things. Smoke ? 
Didn’t mind. Those Indian cigars were 
good. Not bad, certainly. 

At length Drake said in a different voice, 
“Cruel but necessary, Robert—necessary to 
the woman who is going to be your wife, 
cruel to the poor girl ‘vho has been.” 

Lord Robert tossed his head and snorted 
like a colt, rose to his feet impatiently, 
stretched his arm and shot out his striped 
cuff and walked to and fro across the room. 

“’Pon my soul I believe I should have 
stuck to the little thing but for the old girl, 
don’t you know. She’s made such a good 
social running lately, . and then she’s 
started this evangelical craze too. . . . No, 
Polly wouldn’t have suited her book any- 
how.” 

Silence again, and then further talk on 
indifferent things. 

“ Wish Benson wouldn’t sweep the soda- 
water off the table.” ‘“ Ring for it.” “The 
little thing really cares for me, don’t you 
know. And it isn’t my fault, is it? I had 
to hedge. Frank, dear boy, you’re always 
taunting me with the treadmill we have to 
turn for the sake of society and so forth, 
but with debts about a man’s neck like a 
millstone, what could a man do ~ 

“T don’t mean that you’re worse than 
others, old fellow,” said Drake, “or that 
sacrificing this one poor child is going to 
mend matters much 4“ 

“No, it isn’t likely to improve my style 
of going, is it ?” 

“But that man John Storm was not so 
far wrong after all ; and for this polygamy 
of our lavender-glove tribe the nation itself 
will be overtaken by the judgment of God 
one of these days !” 

Lord Robert broke into a peal of derisive 
laughter. 

“(Go on!” he cried. ‘Go on, dear boy ! 
It’s funny to hear you though—after to- 
day’s proceedings too!” and he glanced 
significantly around the table. 

Drake brought down his fist with a thump 
on to the mantlepiece. “ Hold your tongue, 
Robert. How often am I to tell you this is 
a different thing entirely ? Because I dis- 
cover a creature of genius and try to help 
her to the position she deserves Sai 
“You hypocrite! If it had been a man 
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instead of a charming little woman with big 
eyes, don’t you know i 

But there had been a ring at the outer 
door, and Benson had come in to say that a 
clergyman was waiting downstairs. 

“Little Golightly again!” said Lord 
Robert wearily. “Are these everlasting 
arrangements never “f 

The man stopped him. It was not Mr. 
Golightly ; it was a stranger; would not 
give his name ; looked like a Catholic priest ; 
had been there before he thought. 

“(Can it be . . . taik of the devil 

“Ask him up,” said Drake. And while 
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‘6 Well?’ said Drake.” ae 


Drake bit his lip and clenched his hands, and 
Lord Robert took up a scent bottle and 
sprayed himself with eau-de-cologne, they 
saw aman clad in the long coat of a priest 
come into the room— calm, grave, self- 
possessed, very pale, with hollow and shaven 
cheeks and dark and sunken eyes which 
burned with a sombre fire, and head so 
closely cropped as to seem to be almost bald. 

John Storm’s anger had cooled. As he 
crossed the park the heat of his soul had 
turned to fear, and while he stood in the 
hall below, with an atmosphere of perfume 
about him, and even a delicate sense of a 
feminine presence, his fear had turned to 


terror. On that account he had refused to 
send up his name, and on going up the stair- 
case lined with prints he had been tempted 
to turn about and fly lest he should come 
upon Glory face to face. But finding only 
the two men in the room above, his courage 
came back and he hated himself for his 
treacherous thought of her. 

“You will forgive me for this uncere- 
monious visit, sir,” he said, addressing him- 
self to Drake. 

Drake motioned to him to be seated. He 
bowed but continued to stand. 

“Your friend will remember that I have 
been here before.” 

Lord Robert bent his head and went on 
trifling with the spray. 

“Tt was a painful errand relating to a girl 
who had been nurse at the hospital. The 
girl was nothing to me but she had a 
companion who was very much.” 

Drake nodded and his lips stiffened but 
he did not speak. 

“You are aware that since then I have 
been away from the hospital. I wrote to you 
on the subject ; you will remember that.” 

* Well?” said Drake. 

“JT have only just returned, and have 
come direct from the hospital now.” 

“Well?” 

“JT see you know what I mean, sir. My 
young friend has gone. Can you tell me 
where to find her ?” 

“Sorry I cannot,” said Drake coldly, and 
it stung him to see a look of boundless relief 
cross the grave face in front of him. 

“Then you don’t know ——” 

“T didn’t say that,” said Drake, and then 
the lines of pain came back. 

“At the request of her people I brought 
her up to London, sir. Naturally they will 
look to me for news of her, and I feel 
responsible for her welfare.” 

“Tf that is so you must pardon me for 
saying you’ve taken your duty lightly,” said 
Drake. 

John Storm gripped the rail of the chair 
in front of him and there was silence for a 
moment. 

“Whatever I may have to blame myself 
with in the past it would relieve me to find 
her well and happy and safe from all harm.” 

“She ds well and happy and safe too—I 
can tell you that much.” 

There was another moment of silence and 
then John Storm said in broken sentences, 
and in a voice that was struggling to control 
itself, “I have known her since she was a 
child, sir. . . . You cannot think how many 
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tender memories .. . It is nearly a year 
since I saw her, and one likes to see old 
friends after an absence.” 

Drake did not speak but he dropped his 
head, for John’s eyes had begun to fill. 

“We were good friends too. Boy and 
girl comrades almost. Brother and sister I 
should say, for that was how I liked to think 
of myself—her elder brother, bound to take 
care of her.” 

There was a little trill of derisive laughter 
from the other side of the room, where Lord 
Robert had put the spray down noisily and 
turned to look out into the street. Then 
John Storm drew himself up and said in a 
firm voice— 

‘“* Gentlemen, why should I mince matters ? 
I will not do so. The girl we speak of is 
more to me than anybody else in the world 
besides. Perhaps she was one of the reasons 
why I went into that monastery. Certainly 
she is the reason I have come out of it. I[ 
have come to find her. I shall find her. If 
she is in difficulty or danger I intend to 
save her. Will you tell me where she is ?” 

“ Mr. Storm,” said Drake, “I am sorry, 
very sorry, but what you say compels me 
to speak plainly. The lady is well, and safe, 
and happy. If her friends are anxious 
about her she can reassure them for herself, 
and no doubt has already done so. But 
in the position she occupies at present you 
are a dangerous man. It might not be 
her wish, and it would not be to her 
advantage, to meet with you, and I cannot 
allow her to run the risk.” 

“Has it come to that? 
right to speak for her, sir?” 

“Perhaps I have ” Drake hesitated, 
and then said with a rush, “the right to 
protect her against a fanatic.” 

John Storm curbed himself; he had 
been through a long schooling. “ Man, 
be honest,” he said. “ Either your interest 
is good or bad, selfish or unselfish. Which 
is it?” 

Drake made no answer. 

“ But it would -be useless to bandy words, 
sir. I didn’t come here to do that. Will 
you tell me where she is ?” 

“ec No.” 

“Then it is to be a duel between us—is 
thatso? You for the girl’s body and me for 
her soul? Very well, I take your challenge.” 

There was silence once more, and John 
Storm’s eyes wandered about the room. 
They fixed themselves at length on the 
sketch by the pier-glass. 

“On my former visit I met with the 


Have you a 





same reception, sir. The girl could take 
care of herself. It was no business of mine. 
How that relation has ended I do not ask. 
But this one rr 

“This one is an entirely different matter, 
sir,” said Drake, “and I will thank you 
not to 

But John Storm was making the sign 
of the cross on his breast, and saying, aa' 
one who was uttering a prayer, “God grant 
it is and always may be!” 

At the next moment he was gone from 
the room. The two men stood where he 
had left them until his footsteps had ceased 
on the stairs and the door had closed 
behind him. Then Drake cried, “ Benson— 
a telegraph form! I must telegraph to 
Koenig at once.” 

“Yes, he'll follow her up on the double 
quick,” said Lord Robert. ‘“ But what 
matter? His face will be enough to 
frighten the girl, Ugh! It was the face 
of a death’s head.” 

“Shut up, you fool! 
of a god,” said Drake. 

At dinner that night John Storm was 
more than usually silent, and to break in 
upon his gravity Mrs. Callender asked him 
what he intended to do next. 

“To take priest’s orders without delay,” 
he said. 

*¢ And what then ? ” 

“Then,” he said, lifting a twitching and 
suffering face, “to make an attack on the 
one mighty stronghold of the devil’s king- 
dom whereof woman is the direct and 
immediate victim; to tell Society over 
again it is an organised hypocrisy for the 
pursuit and demoralisation of woman, and 
the Church that bachelorhood is not celi- 
bacy, and polygamy is against the laws of 
God; to look and search for the beaten 
and broken who lie scattered and astray 
in our bewildered cities, and to protect them 
and shelter them whatever they are, how- 
ever low they have fallen, because they are 
my sisters and I love them.” 

“(od bless ye, laddie! That’s spoken 
like a man!” said the old woman, rising 
from her seat. 

But John Storm’s pale face had already 
flushed up to the eyes, and he dropped his 
head as one who was ashamed. 








It was the face 
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At eight o’clock that night John Storm was 

walking through the streets of Soho. The 

bell of a jam factory had just been rung 
E 
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and a stream of young girls in big hats with 
gorgeous flowers and sweeping feathers were 
pouring out of an archway and going arm- 
in-arm down the pavement in front of him. 
Men standing in groups at street ends 
shouted to them as they passed, and they 
shouted back in shrill voices and laughed 
with wild joy. In an alley round one 
corner an organ man was playing “ 'T'a-ra-ra 
Boom-de-ay !” and some of the girls began 
to dance and sing about him. At another 
corner a funeral coach was returning home 
from a distant cemetery, and they called 
to the occupants, whose red and_ bloated 
faces told of stopping-places by the way. 
Coming to the main artery of traffic, they 
were almost run down by a splendid equi- 
page which was cutting across two thorough- 
fares into a square, and they screamed with 
mock terror as the fat coachman in tippet 
and cockade bellowed to them to get out 
of the way. 

The square was a centre of  gaiety. 
Theatres and music halls lined two of its 
sides, and the gas on their facades and the 
beacons on their roofs were beginning to 
burn brightly in the fading daylight. With 
skips and leaps the girls passed over to the 
doors of these palaces and peered with 
greedy eyes, through lines of policemen and 
doorkeepers in livery, at gentlemen in 
shields of shirt-front and ladies in light 
cloaks and long white gloves stepping, in 
satin slippers and patent leather shoes, out 
of gorgeous carriages into gorgeous halls. 

John Storm was looking on at this mas- 
querade when suddenly he became aware 
that the flare of coarse lights on the front of 
the building before him formed the letters 
of a word. The word was “Gloria.” Seeing 
it again as he had seen it in the morning, 
hut now identified and explained, he grew 
hot and cold by turns, and his brain, which 
refused to think, felt like a sail that is 
flapping idly on the edge of the wind. 

There was a garden in the middle of the 
square, and he walked round and round it. 
The keeper was turning out the people who 
had been lounging on the garden seats, and 
he watched the man closing the gate for the 
night and locking it with a padlock. He 
gazed vacantly at the statue in the middle of 
the garden and then walked round the rails 
again. The darkness was gathering fast, the 
gas was beginning to blaze, and he was like 
a creature in the coil of a horrible fascina- 
tion. That word, that name over the music 
hall, fissing and crackling in its hundred 
lights, seemed to hold him as by an eye of 
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fire! And remembering what had happened 
since he left the monastery—the sandwich 
men, the boards on the ‘omnibuses, the 
hoardings and the walls—it seemed like a 
fiery finger which had led him to that spot. 
Only one thing was clear—that a super- 
natural power had brought him there, and it 
was intended that he should come.  Fear- 
fully, shamefully, miserably, rebuking him- 
self for his doubts, yet conquered and 
compelled by them, he crossed the street 
and entered the music hall. 

He was in the pit, and it was crowded, 
not a seat vacant anywhere, and many 
persons standing packed in the crush-room 
at the back. His first sensation was of 
being looked at. First the man at the pay- 
box and then the check-taker had looked at 
him, and now he was being looked at by 
the people about him. They were both men 
and girls. Some of the men wore light frock- 
coats and talked in the slang of the race- 
course, some of the girls wore noticeable 
hats and showy flowers in their bosoms, and 
were laughing in loud voices. They made : 
way for him of themselves and he passed 
through to a wooden barrier that ran round 
the last of the pit seats. 

The music hall was large, and to John 
Storm’s eyes, straight from the poverty of 
his cell, it seemed gorgeous and garish in 
the red and gold of its Eastern decorations. 
Men in the pit seats were smoking pipes and 
cigarettes, and waiters with trays were hurry- 
ing up and down the aisles serving ale and 
porter, which they set down on ledges like 
the book-rests in church. In the stalls in 
front, which were not so full, gentlemen in 
evening dress were smoking cigars, and there 
was an arc of the tier above in which people 
in fashionable costumes were talking audibly. 
Higher yet, and unseen from that position, 
there was a larger audience still, whose voices 
rumbled like a distant sea. A cloud of 
smoke filled the atmosphere, and from time 
to time there was the sound of popping corks 
and breaking glasses and rolling bottles. 

The curtain was down, but the orchestra 
was beginning to play. Two men in livery 
came from the sides of the curtain and fixed 
up large figures in picture frames that were 
attached to the wings of the proscenium. 
Then the curtain rose and the entertainment 
was resumed. It was in sections, and after 
each performance the curtain was dropped 
and the waiters went round with their trays 
again. 

John Storm had seen it all before in the 
days when, under his father’s guidance, he 
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had seen everything—the juggler, the 
acrobat, the step-dancer, the comic 
singer, the tableaux and the living pic- 
ture. He felt tired and ashamed, yet 
he could not bring himself to go away. 
As the evening advanced he thought, 
“ How foolish! What madness it was 
to think of such a thing!” He was 
easier after that and began to listen to 
the talk of the people about him. It 
was free but not offensive. In the 
frequent intervals some of the men 
played with the girls, pushing and 
nudging and joking with them, and 
the girls laughed and answered back. 
Occasionally one of them would turn 
her head aside and look into John’s 
face with a saucy smile. ‘God forbid 
that I should grudge them their pleasure !” 
he thought. “It’s all they have, poor 
creatures !” 

But the audience grew noiser as_ the 
evening went on. They called to the 
singers, made inarticulate squeals, and then 
laughed at their own humour. <A lady sang 
a comic song. It described her attempt to 
climb to the top of an omnibus on a windy 
day. John turned to look at the faces 
behind him, and every face was red and hot, 
and grinning and grimacing. He was still 
half buried in the monastery he had left that 
morning, and he thought, “Such are the 
nightly pleasures of our people. To-night, 
to-morrow night, the night after! Oh, my 
country ! my country! What is to become 
of her?” 

He was awakened from these thoughts by 
an outburst of applause. The curtain was 
down and nothing was going on except the 
putting up of a new figure in the figure 






‘* John determined to stand his ground.” 


frames. The figure was 8. Someone behind 
him said, “ That’s her number!” ‘ The 
new artiste ?” said another voice. ‘ Gloria,” 
said the first. 

John Storm’s head began to swim. He 
looked back—he was in a solid block of 
people. “ After all what reasons have I?” 
he thought, and he determined to stand his 
ground. 

More applause. Another leader of the 
orchestra had appeared. Baton in hand he 
was bowing from his place before the foot- 
lights. It was Koenig, the organist, and 
John Storm shuddered in the darkest corner 
of his soul. 

The stalls had filled up unawares to him, 
and a party was now coming into a private 
box which had all night been empty. The 
late-comers were Drake and Lord Robert 
Ure and a lady with short hair brushed back 
from her forehead. 

John Storm felt the place going round 
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him, yet he steadied and braced himself. 
“ But this is the natural atmosphere of such 
people,” he thought. He tried to find 
satisfaction in the thought that Glory was 
not with them. Perhaps they had ex- 
aggerated their intimacy with her. 

The band began to play. It was music 
for the entrance of a new performer. The 
audience became quiet, there was a keen, 
eager, expectant air, and then the curtain 
went up. John Storm felt dizzy. If he 
could have escaped he would have turned 
and fled. He gripped with both hands the 
rail in front of him. 

Then a woman came gliding on to the 
stage. She was a tall girl in a dark dress 
and long black gloves, with red hair and a 
head like a rose. It was Glory! A cloud 
came over Jolin Storm’s eyes and for a 
few moments he saw no more. 

There was some applause from the pit and 
the regions overhead. The people in the stalls 
were waving their handkerchiefs, and the 
lady in the box was kissing her hand. Glory 
was smiling, quite at her ease, apparently 
not at all nervous, only a little shy and with 
her hands interlaced in front of her. Then 
there was silence again and she began to 
sing. 

It is the moment when prayers go up 
from the heart not used to pray. Strange 
contradiction! John Storm found himself 
praying that Glory might do well, that she 
might succeed and eclipse everything! But 
he had turned his eyes away, and the sound 
of her voice was even more afflicting than 
the sight of her face. It was nearly a year 
since he had heard it last, and now he was 
hearing it under these conditions, in a place 
like this! “Hush! hush !” said the people 
about him, and somebody tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

After a moment he regained control of 
himself and he lifted his head and listened. 
Glory’s voice, which had been quavering at 
first, had gathered strength. She was sing- 
ing “ Mylecharaine,” and the wild, weird, 
plaintive harmony of the old Manx ballad 
was floating in the air like the sound of 
the sea. After her first lines a murmur 
of approval went round, the people sat 
up and leaned forward, and then there was 
silence again, dead silence, and then loud 
applause. 

Sut it was only with the second verse 
that the humour of her song began, and 
John Storm waited for it with a trembling 
heart. He had heard her sing it a hundred 
times in the old days, and she was singing it 


now as she had sung it before. There were 
the same tricks of voice, the same tricks 
of gesture, the same expressions, the same 
grimaces. Everything was the same, and 
yet everything was changed! He knew it. 
He was sure it must be so. So artless and 
innocent then—now so subtle and significant ! 
Where was the difference? The difference 
was in the place, in the people. John Storm 
could have found it in his heart to turn on 
the audience and insult them. Foul-minded 
creatures, laughing, screaming, squealing, 
punctuating their own base interpretations 
and making evil of what was harmless. How 
he hated the grinning faces round about 
him ! 

When the song was finished Glory swept 
a gay curtsy, lifted her skirts and tripped 
off the stage. Then there were shouting, 
whistling, stamping and deafening applause. 
The whole house was unanimous for an 
encore, and she came back smiling and bow- 
ing with a certain look of elation and pride. 
John Storm was becoming terrified by his 
ownanger. ‘“ Be quiet there!” said someone 
behind him. ‘ Who’s the josser?” said 
somebody else, and then he heard Glory’s 
voice again. 

It was another Manx ditty. A crew of 
young fishermen are going ashore on Saturday 
night after their week on the sea fishing the 
herring. They go up to the inn; their 
sweethearts meet them there; they drink 
and sing. At length they are so overcome 
by liquor and love that they have to be put 
to bed in their big sea boots. Then the 
girls kiss them and leave them. The singer 
imitated the kissing, and the delighted 
audience repeated the sound. Sounds of 
kissing came from all parts of the hall 
mingled with loud acclamations of laughter. 
The singer smiled and kissed back. Some- 
how she conveyed the sense of a confidential 
feeling, as if she were doing it for each 
separate person in the audience, and each 
person had an impulse to respond. It was 
irresistible, it was maddening, it swept over 
the whole house. 

John Storm felt sick in his very soul. 
Glory knew well what she was doing. She 
knew what these people wanted. His 
Glory! Glory of the old, innocent, happy 
days! OGod! O God! If he could only 
get out! But that was impossible. Behind 
him the dense mass was denser than ever 
now, and he was tightly wedged in by a wall 
of faces, hot, eager, with open mouths, teeth 
showing, and glittering and dancing eyes. 
He tried not to listen to what the people 











about were saying, yet he could not help but 
hear. 

“Tasty, ain’t she ? “Cerulean, eh ?” 
“Bit ot, certinly!” “Well, if I was a 
Johnny, and had got the oof, she'd have 
a brougham and a sealskin to-morrow.” 
“To-night, you mean,” and then there were 
significant squeaks and trills of laughter. 

They called her back again, and yet again, 
and she returned with unaffected cheerful- 
ness and a certain look of triumph. At 
one moment she was doing the gaiety of 
youth, and at the next the crabbedness of 
age ; now the undeveloped femininity of the 
young girl, then the volubility of the old 
woman. But John Storm was trying to 
hear none of it. With his head on his 
breast and his eyes down he was struggling 
to think of the monastery, and to imagine 
that he was still buried in his cell. It was 
only this morning that he left it, yet it 
seemed to be a hundred years ago. Last 
night the Brotherhood, the singing of 
evensong, compline, the pure air, silence, 
solitude and the atmosphere of prayer, and 
to-night the crowds, the clouds of smoke, 
the odour of drink, the meaning laughter, 
and Glory in the midst and as the centre 
of it all! 

For a moment everything was blotted out, 
and then there was loud hand-clappiag and 
cries of “Bravo!” He lifted his head. 
Glory had finished and was bowing herself 
off. The lady in the private box flung her 
a bouquet of damask roses. She picked it 
up and kissed it, and bowed to the box, 
and then the acclamations of applause were 
renewed. 

The crush behind relaxed a little, and he 
began to elbow his way out People were 
rising or stirring everywhere, and the house 
was emptying fast. As the audience surged 
down the corridors to the doors they talked 
and laughed and made inarticulate sounds. 
“A tricky bit o’ muslin, eh ?” “ Yus, she’s 
thick!” ‘ She’s my dart, anyhow!” Then 
the whistling of a tune. It was the chorus 
of “ Mylecharaine.” John Storm felt the 
cool air of the street on his hot face at last. 
The policemen were keeping a way for the 
people coming from the stalls, the door- 
keepers were whistling or shouting for cabs, 
and their cries were being caught up by the 
match boys, who were running in and out 
like dogs among the carriage wheels and the 
horses’ feet. “ En-sim!” “ Four-wheel-er !” 

In a narrow street at the back, dimly 
lit, and not much frequented, there was a 
small open door under a lamp suspended 
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from a high blank wall. This was the 
stage door of the music hall, and a group 
of young men, looking like hairdressers’ 
assistants, blocked the pavement at either 
side of it. ‘“ Wonder what she’s like off.” 
“Like a laidy, you bet.” “ Yus, but none 
o’ yer bloomin’ hamatoors!” ‘Gawd, here’s 
the josser again !” 

John Storm pushed his way through to 
where a porter in the livery of a commission- 
aire sat behind a glass partition in a little 
room walled with pigeon holes. 

“Can I see Miss Quayle ? ” he asked. 

The porter looked blank. 

“¢ Gloria,’ then,” said John Storm with an 
effort. 

The porter looked at him suspiciously. 
Had he an appointment ? No; but could 
he send in his name? The porter looked 
doubtful. Would she come out soon? The 
porter did not know. Would she come this 
way ? The porter could not tell. Could he 
have her address ? 

“Tf ye want to write to the laidy, write 
here,” said the porter, with a motion of his 
hand to the pigeon-holes. 

John Storm was ashamed. The _hair- 
dressers’ assistants were grinning at him. 
“’Ave to tyke a back seat, ‘ave yir?” He 
went out feeling that Glory was farther than 
ever from him now, and if he met her they 
might not speak. But he could not drag 
himself away. In the darkness under a lamp 
at the other side of the street, he stood and 
waited. Men, women and young children 
came from the stage door, buttoned up their 
jackets and coats, bade each other good-night 
and went their wavs. At length the com- 
missionaire appeared at the door and whistled, 
and a hansom-cab rattled up the street. 
Then a lady, muffled in a cape, with the 
hood drawn over her head, and carrying 
a bouquet of roses, came leaning on the 
arm of a gentleman. She stood a moment 
by his side and spoke to him and laughed. 
John heard her laughter. At the next 
moment she had stepped into the hansom, 
the door had fallen to, the driver had turned, 
the gentleman had raised his hat, the light 
had fallen on the lady’s face, and she was 


leaning forward and smiling. John saw 
her smiles. 
At the next moment the hansom had 


passed into the illuminated thoroughfares 
and the group of people had dispersed. 
John Storm was alone under the lamp in 
the little dark street, and somewhere in the 
dark alleys behind him the organ man was 
still grinding out “ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ! ” 
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“Weel, what luck on your first night 
out?” said Mrs. Callender at breakfast in 
the morning. ‘Found any of the poor 
lost things yet ?” 

“One,” said John, with a rueful face. 
* Lost enough, though she doesn’t know it 
yet, God help her!” 

“They never do at first, laddie. 
to her friends if she has any.” 

“ Her friends ?” 

“ Nothing like home influences, ye ken.” 

“JT will—I must! It’s all I can do now,” 
said John. 


Write 


III. 
“The Priory, Friday morning. 
“Ou, my dear aunties, don’t be terrified, but 
Glory has had a kind of a wee big triumph ! 
Nothing very awful, you know, but on 
Monday night, before a rather larger com- 
pany than usual, she sang and recited and 
play-acted a little, and as a result all the 
earth—the London earth—is talking about 
her, and nobody is taking any notice of the 
rest of the world. Every post is bringing 
me flowers with ribbons and cards attached, 
or illustrated weeklies with my picture and 
my life in little, and I find it’s wonderful 
what a lot of things you may learn about 
yourself if you'll only read the papers. My 
room at this moment is like a florist’s window 
at nine o’clock on Saturday morning, and I 
have reason to suspect that mine host and 
teacher, Carl Koenig, F.R.C.O., exhibits 
them to admiring neighbours when I am 
out. The voice of that dear old turtle has 
ever since Monday been heard in the land, 
and besides telling me about Poland day and 
night from all the subterranean passages of 
the house, he has taken to waiting on me 
like a nigger and ordering soups and jellies 
for me as if I had suddenly become an 
invalid. Of course I am an able-bodied 
woman just the same as ever, but my nerves 
have been on the rack all the week, and I 
feel exactly as [ did long ago at Peel when 
I was a little naughty minx and got up into 
the tower of the old church and began pull- 
ing at the bell-rope, you remember. Oh 
dear! oh dear! My frantic terror at the 
noise of the big bells and the vibration of 
the shaky old walls! Once I had begun I 
couldn’t leave off for my life, but went on 
tugging and tugging and quaking and 


quaking until—have you forgotten it ?—all 
the people came running helter-skelter under 
the impression that the town was. afire. 
And then, behold, it was only little me, 
trembling like a leaf and crying like a ninny ! 





I remember I was scolded and smacked and 
dismissed into outer darkness (it was the 
chip vault, I believe) for that first outbreak of 
fame, and now, lest you should want to mete 
out the same punishment to me again 

“Aunt Anna, ’m knitting the sweetest 
little shaw! for you, dear —blue and white to 
suit your complexion—being engaged in the 
evening only, and most of the day sole 
mistress of my own will and pleasure. How 
charming of me, isn’t it? But I’m afraid 
it isn’t, because you'll see through me like a 
cullender, for I want to tell you something 
which I have kept back too long, and when 
I think of it I grow old and wrinkled like a 
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‘*My poor child, you can’t tell them!” 


Christmas apple. So you must be a pair of 
absolute old angels, aunties, and break the 
news to grandfather. 

“You know I told you, Aunt Rachel, to 
say something for me at nine o’clock on the 
Queen’s birthday. And you remember that 
Mr. Drake used to think pearls and diamonds 
of Glory and predict wonderful things for 
her. Then you don’t forget that Mr. Drake 
had a friend named Lord Robert Ure, 
commonly called Lord Bob. Well, you see, 
by Mr. Drake’s advice and Lord Bobbie’s 
influence and agency, and I don’t know 
what, I have made one more change—it’s to 
be the last, dears, the very last—in my 
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Wandering-Jew existence, and now I am no 
longer a society entertainer, because I am a 
music-hall art ys 





Glory had written so far when she dropped 
the pen and rose from the table wiping her 
eyes. 

“My poor child, you can’t tell them, it’s 
impossible ; they would never forgive you !” 

Then a carriage stopped before the house, 
the garden bell was rung, and the maid came 
into the room with a lady’s card. It was 
inscribed “ Miss Polly Love,” with many 
splashes and flourishes. 

“Ask her up,” said Glory. And then 
Polly came rustling up the stairs in a silver- 
gray silk dress and a noticeable hat, and 
with a pug-dog tucked under her arm. She 
looked older and less beautiful. The pink 
and ivory of her cheeks were coated with 
powder, and her light gray eyes were pen- 
cilled. There was the same _ blemished 
appearance as before, and the crack in the 
vase was now plainly visible. 

Glory had met the girl only once since 
they parted after the hospital, but Polly 
kissed her effusively. Then she sat down 
and began to cry. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t think it, my dear, 
but I’m the most miserable girl in London. 
Haven’t you heard about it? I thought 
everybody knew. Robert is going to be 
married. Yes, indeed, to-morrow morning, 
to that American heiress, and I hadn’t an 
idea of it until Monday afternoon. That 
was the day of your luncheon, dear, and I 
felt sure something was going to happen, 
because I broke my looking-glass dressing 
to go out. Robert took me home and he 
began to play the piano, and I could see 
he was going to say something. ‘Do you 
know, little woman, I’m to be married on 
Saturday?’ I wonder I didn’t drop, but I 
didn’t, and he went on playing. But it was 
no use trying, and I burst out and ran into 
my room. After a minute I heard him 
coming in, but he didn’t lift me up as he 
used to do. Only talked to me over my 
back, telling me to control myself, and what 
he was going to do for me, and so on. He 
used to say a few tears made me nicer look- 
ing, but it was no good crying—and then he 
went away.” 

She began to cry again, and the dog in 
her lap began to howl. 

“Q God! I don’t know what I’ve done 
to be so unfortunate. I’ve not been flash at 
all, and I never went to cafés at night, or to 
Sally’s or Kate’s, as so many girls do, and he 


vant say I ever took notice of anybody else. 
When [ love anybody I think of him last 
thing at night and first thing in the morning, 
and now to be left alone. ... I’m sure I 
shall never live-through it !” 

Glory tried to comfort the poor broken 
creature. It was her duty to live. There 
was her child. Had she never even seen it 
since she parted with it to Mrs. Jupe? It 
must be such a darling by this time, creep- 
ing about and talking a little, wherever it 
was.. She ought to have the child to live 
with her, it would be such company. 

Polly kissed the pug to stop its whining 
and said, “I don’t want company. Life 
isn’t the same thing to me now. He thinks 
because he is marrying that woman . 
What better is she than me I would like to 
know ? She’s only snapping at him for 
what he is, and he is only taking her for 
what she’s got, and I’ve a great mind to 


go to All Saints’ and shame them. You 
wouldn’t ? Well, it’s hard to hide one’s 


feelings, but it would serve them right if— 
if I did it.” 

Polly had risen with a wild look and was 
pressing the pug so hard that it was howling 
again, but from other causes. 

“ Did what ?” said Glory. 

“ Nothing . . . that is to say 

“You mustn’t dream of going to the 
church. The police ——” 

“Oh, it isn’t the police I’m afraid of,” 
said Polly, tossing her head. 

“ What then ?” 

“Never mind, my dear,” said Polly. 

On the way downstairs she reproached her- 
self for not seeing what was coming. “ But 
girls like us never do, now do we?” 

Glory coloured up to her hair but made 
no protest. At the gate Polly wiped her 
eyes and drew down her veil and said, “ I’m 
sorry to say it to your face, my dear, but it’s 
all been that Mr. Drake’s doings ; and a girl 
ought to know he’d do as much himself, and 
worse. But you’re a great woman now, and 
in everybody’s mouth, so you needn’t care. 
Only i 

Glory’s face was scarlet and her under lip 
was bleeding, yet she kissed the poor shallow 
thing at parting, because she was down, and 
did not understand, and lived in another 
world entirely. But going back to where 
her letter lay unfinished she thought, “ Im- 
possible! If this girl, living in an 
atmosphere so different, thinks that .. .” 
Then she sat at the table and forced herself 
to tell all. 

She had got through the red riot of her 
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confession and was writing, “I don’t know 
what he would think of it, but do you know 
I thought I saw his face on Wednesday 
night. It was in the dark, and I was in a 
cab driving away from the stage door. But 
so changed ! oh, so changed! It must have 
been a dream, and it was the same as if his 
ghost had passed me.” 

Then she became aware of voices in 
dispute downstairs. First, a man’s voice, 
then the voices of two men, one of them 
Koenig’s, the other with a haunting ring 
in it. She got up from the table and went 
to the door of her room, going on tiptoe, 
yet hardly knowing why. Koenig was 
saying, “No, sair, de lady does not lif 
here.” Then a deep, strong breast-voice 
answered, “ Mr. Koenig, surely you remem- 
ber me?” and Glory’s heart seemed to 
beat like a watch. “ No-o, sair. Are you 
... Oh yes; vhat am I tinking of ?... 
But de lady ij , 

“Mr. Koenig,” Glory called, cried, gasped 
over the stair rail, “ask the gentleman to 
come up, please.” 

She hardly knew what happened next, 
only that Koenig seemed to be muttering 
confused explanations below, and that she 
was back in her sitting-room giving a glance 
into the looking-glass and doing something 
with her hair. Then there was a step on 
the stairs, on the landing, at the threshold, 
and she fell back a few paces from the 
door that she might see him as he came in. 
He knocked. Her heart was beating so 
violently that she had to keep her hand over 
it. ‘ Who's there 7” 

>i I.” 

“ Who's I?” 

Then she saw him commg down on her, 
and the very sunlight seemed to wave like 
the shadows on a ship. He was paler and 
thinner, his great eyes looked weary though 
they smiled, his hand felt bony though 
firm, and his head was closely cropped. 

She looked at him for a moment without 
speaking and with a sensation of fulness at 
her heart that was almost choking her. 

“Isit you? I didn’t know it was you.... 
[ was just thinking. . . .” She was talking 
at random and was out of breath as if she 
had been running. 

“Glory, I have frightened you,” he said, 
and she noticed that his voice was lower 
than it used to be. 

“Frightened ? Oh no! Why should you 
think so? Perhaps I am crying, but then 
I'm always doing that nowadays. And 
besides you are so ——” 





** Yes, I am altered,” he said in the pause 
that followed. 

“And 1?” 

“You are altered too.” He was looking 
at her with an earnest and passionate gaze. 
It was she—herself—Glory—not merely a 
vision or a dream. Again he recognised the 
glorious eyes with their brilliant lashes and 
the flashing spot of one of them that had 
so often set his heart beating. She looked 
back at him and thought, “ How ill he must 
have been,” and then a lump came into her 
throat and she began to laugh that she 
might not begin to cry, and broke out into 
broad Manx lest he should hear the tremor 
in her voice. 

** But you’re coming too, aren’t ye? And 
you’ve left that theer ... Aw, it’s glad 
ter"ble I am, as our people say, and it’s 
longin’ mortal you'd be for all, boy.” 

Another trill of nervous laughter and 
then a burst of earnest English. ‘ But tell 
me, you’ve come for good—you are not 
going back to . 

“ No, I am noi going back to the Brother- 
hood, Glory.” How friendly his low voice 
sounded ! 

“ And you?” 

“* Well, I’ve left the hospital you see.” 

“Yes, I see,” he said. His weary eyes 
were wandering about the room, and for the 
first time she felt ashamed of its luxuries 
and its flowers. 

“ But how did you find me 

“J went to the hospital first 

“So you hadn’t forgotten me? Do you 
know I thought you had quite . . . But tell 
me at once, where did you go then ?” 

He was silent for a moment and she said, 
“Well?” 

“Then I went to Mr. Drake’s cham- 
bers.” 

“T don’t know why everybody should 
think that Mr. Drake ee 

His great eyes were fixed on her face, and 
his mouth was quivering, and to prevent 
him from speaking she put on a look of 
forced gaiety and said, “ But how did you 
light on me at last ?” 

‘““} meant to find you, Glory,” he said, 
“if [ tramped all London over and every- 
body denied you to me”—the lump in her 
throat was hurting her dreadfully—* but I 
chanced to see the name over the music 
hall.” 

She saw it coming and broke into laughter, 
and talked rapidly, frivolously, at random. 
“The music hall! Only think! You look- 
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ing at music halls ! 
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“T was there on Monday night,” he 
answered. 

“You? Monday? Then perhaps it was 
not my fancy that I saw you by the stage 
do ”” Her nerves were getting more 
and more excited, and to calm them she 
crossed her arms above her head. “So they 
gave you my address at the stage door, did 
they ?” 

* No, I wrote for it to Peel.” 

“Peel?” She caught her breath and her 
arms came down. “Then perhaps you told 
them where 4 

“T told them nothing, Glory.” 

She looked at him through her eyelashes, 
her head held down. 

“Not that it matters, you know. I’ve 
just been writing to them, and they'll soon 
.. . But, oh, I’ve so much to say and I 
can’t say it here. Couldn’t we go some- 
where ? Into the park or on to the heath, 
or farther—much farther—the room is so 
small and I feel as if I’ve been suffocating 
for want of air.” 

“T’ve something to say too, and if —— 

“Then let it be to-morrow morning, and 
we'll start early, and you'll bring me back 
in time for the theatre. Say Paddington 
station at eleven—will that do?” 

at 

She saw him to the gate, and when he was 
going she wanted him to kiss her hand, so 
she pretended to do the high hand-shake, 
but he only held it for a moment and looked 
steadily into her eyes. The sunshine was 
pouring into the garden and she was bare- 
headed. Her hair was coiled up and she 
was wearing a light morning blouse. He 
thought she had never looked so beautiful. 
On getting into the omnibus at the end of 
the street he took a letter out of his breast- 
pocket, and being alone, he first carried it 
to his lips, then re-opened and read it. 

“See her at once, dear John, and keep in 
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touch with her, and I shall be happy and 
relieved. As for your father, that old Chalse 
is going crazy and is sending Lord Storm 
crazy too. He has actually discovered that 
the dust the witch walks on who has cast 
the evil eye on you lies in front of Glenfaba 
gate, and he has been sweeping it up 0’ 
nights and scattering it in front of Knockaloe! 
What simplicity! There are only two 
women here. Does the silly old gawk mean 
tachel ? or is it, perhaps, Aunt Anna?” 

And while the omnibus joggled down the 
street, and the pale young clergyman with 
the great weary eyes was pouring over his 
letter, Glory was sitting at her table and 
writing with flying fingers and a look of 
enthusiastic ecstasy — 

“T’ve had three bites at this cherry. But 
who do you think has just been here? John! 
—John Storm! But then you know that 
he is back, and it wasn’t merely my fancy 
that I saw him by the stage door. It seems 
as if people have been denying me to him, 
and he has been waiting for me and watch- 
ing over me” (blot). “ His voice is so low— 
but I suppose that comes to people who are 
much alone—and he is so thin and so pale, 
and his eyes are so large, and they have that 
deep look that cuts into the heart. He 
knew he was changed, and I think he was 
ashamed ” (blot), “but of course I didn’t 
let whit that I was taking notice, and I’m so 
happy for his sake, poor fellow, that he has 
escaped from his cage in that Salvation zoo 
that I know I shall make them split their 
sides in the theatre to-night” (blot, blot). 
“How tiresome! This ink must have got 
water in it somehow, and then my hand- 
writing is such a hop-skip-and-a-jump any- 
way. But, hoots !— 


Why shouldn't I love Johnny ? 
And why shouldn't Johnny love me? 


GLoRY.” 


(To be continued.) 
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By E. 
DEW was gray on 
grass and clover. 


The thrushes sang 
in the orchards, and 
on the trim lawn 
the blackbirds 
hopped and pecked. 
Beyond the shadow the 
sun had already drunk 
the dew out of the butter- 
cups and left them 
shining, new-washed 
gold. In the hedges the 
white may-bushes shone 
like silver. The flowered 





grasses of the meadow 
were like a gray sei 
waved and dappled by 
the wind. The shadows 
of the elms lay long 
across the pasture where 
the sheep browsed, and 
down by the pool in the angle of the hedges 
the cattle stood and grazed sleepily. Above 
the bean-field, beautiful with gray leaves and 
scented white blossoms, the skylarks rose 
singing. The whole world seemed born 
again into a new and wonderful beauty, or 
so it seemed to her, because now for the 
first time she saw the world in its morning 
gown of dew and delight, the memory of the 
moon’s kisses still clinging to the hidden 
hollows where the dew lay gray on grass and 
clover. 

As she went down the lane the wet grass 
made her smart shoes too shiny. Also the 
ground was cold to her feet as she walked. 

“T must be very fond of him,” she said. 
And indeed to leave one’s sleepy-soft bed, 
to dress without one’s maid, to steal down 
creaking stairs to unbar reluctant doors 
and walk two miles through wet grass for 
the sake of a young man does argue some 
fondness. 

She wore a simple gown of white—simple, 
because her soul instinctively approved the 
congruous—Paris fashions and a May morn- 
ing were a discord not to be borne—white, 
because he loved white. ‘ Not that I shall 
see him,” she said ; but truly her way home 
would lead her by his window, as her way 
thither had already led her by it, white-cur- 
tained, white-blinded, decorously dormant. 
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“He might be looking out when I go by 
again,” she thought as she softly rustled by 
along the lane, keeping close to the hedge. 
If one gets up at five on a May morning it is 
not to show one’s white gown to the curious 


gaze of an early-rising housemaid. She 
glanced anxiously at the windows. All the 


blinds were down. 

His blind was down, but from behind it 
he, awake in the grayness of the curtained 
room, heard the tap tap of her littie heels 
on the path, and springing up, peeped out. 
And as she left the shelter of the hedge he 
saw a glint of her gown. And now surely 
shoes and collar-studs and buttons had never 
been so mutinous, fingers never so awkward. 
Yet in five minutes he was down the stairs 
and after her along the lane, the sun acclaim- 
ing his white flannels as it had done her 
white gown. In fine, he followed her, as 
any man would have done—as I would have 
done--as I did indeed, since he was I. 

And IJ had no right to follow her, because 
but a week ago we had parted in anger, 
asserting that we had mistaken our feelings, 
and protesting bitterly that we would always 
be friends. Her ingenious malice indeed 
had even threatened herself to me as a sister. 
We had met every day since—in our village 
it is hard not to meet—and as no one had 
known of our love so there was none to 
enlighten as to our parting. 

There was no glint of her gown to guide 
me, but I knew how to follow, for I knew 
her goal. Only the other day she and a 
group of the girls, of whom she now drew a 
defensive cordon round her, had talked and 
laughed over the old spell. 

If one desired anything above all else in 
the world, nothing was simpler than to gain 
one’s heart’s desire. One had but to rise 
with the sun on one’s birthday morning, and 
fasting, and in unbroken silence, to fare to 
the Goblin Wood, there to pass into the 
wishing-tree, and standing within it to speak 
aloud, and thrice, one’s secret wish. Then 
passing out on the tree’s other side, one fared 
homeward to meet one’s heart’s desire. 

*T don’t believe in it,” she had said ; “ but 
I shall have a birthday one of these days.” 

So I knew whither she was bound, for 
this was her birthday, as the little diamond 
circlet in my pocket testified to my hand. 
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I knew her goal, and I knew more — I 
knew the shortest way to it. Not the road 
by which one travels in merry parties, but 
the way one treads when alone, with a gun 
or one’s own thoughts. So I crashed through 
the brambles that clung to the arms and the 
stiff hazel that stung the face, and when | 
reached Goblin Wood I could see her white 
gown, still a great way off, crossing the big 
meadow where the mushrooms grow. So all 
being fair in war—had we not protested that 
we were friends ?—I hid myself in the hollow 
oak near the wishing-tree to spy upon her 
and find out the dearest wish of her heart. 

The Goblin Wood was very still. When I 
moved, the touchwood of the inner oak 
crumbled and fell dully about me. The 
damp, mossy, mouldy smell of my hiding- 
place, the shifting lights and shadows on 
moss and leaves—I had time to learn the 
place by heart, and I have it all still. 

Goblin Wood is a big plantation of pol- 
larded oaks and willows. Thus far the fact, 
as my friend the wood-reeve gives it. Leav- 
ing the folly of fact, the sober truth is that 
it is a haunt of goblins, “ as uncanny a spot 
as ever a nightmare galloped to.” For the 
oaks and willows, their placid pastoral spirit 
warped by the pollarding knife, have changed 
their nature, and, as it were, by some infu- 
sion of manhood from the hand that lopped 
them, they have become half human, gro- 
tesque, horrible ; great goblin heads leering 
wickedly, with long green hair standing up 
in horror; strange, twisted, robed woman- 
shapes, wringing gnarled hands high in air ; 
unimagined deformities, twisted backs and 
writhen arms; owls’ heads, cats’ heads, 
deaths’ heads. In spite of the pollarding 
the trees are very big; they seem to have 
grown big as they have grown human, in 
defiance of the hand that lopped their fair 
sylvan proportions. 

Heaped round the knees of the goblins lie 
the drifted leaves of more than one autumn, 
and among the leaves and moss and young 
uncurling bracken lay here and there a fallen 
monster, his green hair streaming yards out 
round his head, and his distorted limbs 
crushing the moss and tender undergrowth. 
And over these prone bodies the wood waved 
its lean arms and wrung its gaunt fingers in 
the young May breeze. 

And now I saw her coming towards me 
across the brown carpet of the wood. And 
as she came near I held my breath, and dared 
hardly draw it lest the touchwood should 
crumble and betray me to her. Yet I longed 
to crouch closer lest she should see me. 


But she looked neither to the right nor 
the left. She went straight to the wishing- 
tree. And now I saw that I had never seen 
her. This was not.the face I knew, radiant, 
perverse, alluring, with the consciousness of 
power, the confidence of mastery. This was 
the sad little face, earnest, too, in its sadness, 
of one who has not that which is more 
desired than all things in the world. 

She stood in the tree now and I could not 
see her, but after a moment I heard her 
voice, and then I perceived that that too I 
now knew for the first time. It had no 
longer its bright half-mocking half-tender 
tone ; it was steady and quiet and it had in 
it a note as of tears. 

“JT wish he would love me again!” she 
said. My heart leaped up. Oh, all un- 
worthy as I was, I would go to her that 
evening and tell her all. 

“7 wish he would love me again !” 

The voice shook a little, and my heart 
sank sick with shame that I had spied on 
her. This afternoon I would tell her, and 
implore her pardon, 

“‘T wish he would love me again!” 

And this time the words were almost 
whispered. I think she had not known how 
hard it would be to speak out her heart’s 
desire even to the echoes of the Goblin 
Wood. 

There was a little silence, and she stepped 
out from the other side of her tree. But 
her last whisper had compelled me fronr 
mine. This evening? this afternoon ?— 
when there was no hour in all the years 
but this? So that when she passed out of 
her tree and turned homeward to meet her 
heart’s desire, God was good to me and laid 
my heart’s desire in my arms ! 

‘The dew was all dried and the blinds were 
all drawn up as we went back along the 
village street and up through the scented 
yellow wallflowers and the browning lilacs of 
her garden. The face she wore in the woods 
and the voice she spoke with there had 
hidden themselves behind the dear face and 
voice I knew so well. 

“You know,” she said, “I ought to be 
very angry with you. What right had you 
to go to Goblin Wood at all? It is not your 
birthday.” 

“Not my birthday,” I echoed. “My 
years may date from a winter day, but my 
real birthday i is in May—the birthday of my 
heart’s desire.” 


“T see,” she said as we parted. And she 


turned at the door to say over her shoulder, 
“So my birthday must be in December !” 
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COMPARETTIA SPECIOSA. 


SaiHERE is nothing new under 
the sun we are told. Yet 
surely the surprises that one 
encounters nowadays at a 
modern flower-show are some- 
what calculated to awaken a 
shade of suspicion as to the truth of this 
time-honoured adage? What can be more 
marvellous than the transformation that 
most of our flowers have undergone during 
recent years ? 

It is difficult to believe that most of the 
new flowers are merely variations of existing 
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forms, combined and arranged by Nature 
herself, she being frequently aided in her 
work by the scientific gardener, who elabo- 
rates and enlarges upon her original 
schemes. 

The evolution of “ new” flowers is curious 
and interesting. The foundation of many 
of these is often a “sport ”’—one of those 
freaks of nature that are often so startling 
and so disappointing. “Sports” are very 
inconsistent, and may never appear again, 
much to the chagrin of the cultivator, who 
hopes he may have secured a veritable prize. 

A new flower does not necessarily mean a 
new plant. A plant is sometimes under culti- 
vation in England for years without flowers. 
The Camensia maxima is a striking instance. 
This has been here since 1873, and though 
every possible experiment was tried to induce 
it to bloom it obstinately refused to do so 
until last year, when, curiously enough, it 
flowered simultaneously in three different 
parts of England—Kew, Hungerford, and 
Scarborough. 

It is a handsome climber, with large 
clusters of fragrant creamy-white flowers 
fringed with gold, its foliage being of a rich 
deep green. It was discovered by Wetwitsch 
in the forests of Angola. One can imagine 
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how effective it must have looked festooning 
with its masses of bloom the lofty trees on 
the outskirts of the forests. 

Among the more recent additions to 
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ACIDANTHERA BICOLOR. 


horticulture, we find the Aridanthera bicolor, 
a pretty, sweet-scented member of the iris 
family. It was originally found in the 
mountainous parts of Abyssinia by Hochst, 
as early as 1844, but was lost sight of, so far 
as England was concerned, and only redis- 
covered and introduced into this country a 
year or two ago. I believe however it was 
cultivated to some extent in America. It 
bears from four to six ivory-white flowers 
with purple blots at the base. It is quite 
hardy and will succeed in most situations if 
the bulbs be lifted and stored during the 
winter. 

Perhaps no plants excite more wonder and 
admiration than do orchids. These are so 
prolific in new varieties that it is difficult to 
make a selection. One of the best artificial 
hybrids of the past year is Lelio-cattleya 
decia alba, exhibited last November by 
Veitch. These are entirely white, except the 
lip, which is a mauvy pink lined with a 
beautiful network of silvery white. 


The Cattleya le czar is indeed a regal 
flower. Its long sepals are bright rose 
colour, the petals pale carmine, the lip rich 
crimson shaded to a royal purple and fringed 
with gold. In this case the insects have un- 
dertaken the cross-fertilisation and set the 
gardeners an inverted problem to solve, viz., 
given the child, find the parents ? A dainty 
orchid is the Comparettia speciosa, with its 
graceful spray of orange-coloured flowers. 

The Mazrillaria striata is more curious 
than beautiful. It has pale greenish-yellow 
petals and sepals lined with deep chocolate, 
the lip is white in front lined at the tip with 
purple. This is grown by Sander, of St. 
Albans, who also owns the beautiful Ca/tleya 
aurea (Mrs. F. Hardy). 

The Campanula profusion is a new hybrid 
whose pale blue masses of flower will be very 
ornamental on rockeries and borders. By 
no means the least interesting feature of this 
plant is the fact that it represents a very 
curious problem in the study of hybridising. 
It is asserted to be the result of a cross be- 
tween two white flowering plants, C’. isephylla 
alba and C. carpathica alba, a circumstance 
which cannot at present be explained. The 
value of a white variety of any plant is well 
known in experimental fertilisation. For 
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instance, the seed produced by placing the 
pollen of a white variety on the stigmas 
of an orange variety, or vice versa, may 


result in pure red or pure 
yellow flowers, owing to the 
red and yellow which are 
present together in the orange 
becoming disassociated in the 
seedlings. This has been at- 
tempted with striking results 
in begonias and rhododen- 
drons. Speaking of rhodo- 
dendrons reminds me of the 
new Rhododendron numa. 
This boasts a long pedigree, 
no less than four distinct spe- 
cies being concerned in its 
ancestry, and it forms a con- 
necting link between the 
Indian azalea and the Javanico 
jasminiflorum group of hy- 
brids. It is, as a rule, a diffi- 
cult matter to obtain crosses 
between two species botani- 
cally belonging to distinct 
sections of the genus, as the 
seedlings obtained are very 
few in number, difficult to 
rear, slow in growth, and very 
shy of flowering. 

Many attempts have been 
made to vary the shape and 
colours of the cyclamen. 





Messrs. Low have so far succeeded as to 
induce the petals to form crests and fringes, 
while De Langhe, of Brussels, has raised a 
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variety which he has called the Cyclamen 
papilio, in which the petals branch at the 
edges, and the whole flower is more primula- 


CATTLEYA AUREA (MRS. F. HARDY). 


shaped and of very beautiful colours. The 
methods of transforming the shape of the 
flowers are as interesting to the student of 
evolution as to the horticulturist. 
M. de Langhe tells me that about 
ten years ago he noticed among 
his ordinary cyclamens a_ plant 
having remarkably beautiful foli- 
age and an unusual number of 
flowers which were varied in shape, 
and generally shorter, rounder, 
and more spreading than the 
ordinary cyclamens. He isolated 
the plant and carefully gathered 
the sceds when ripe. The next 
vear these seeds produced, on the 
whole, similar plants, though some 
showed still more marked im- 
provement on their parent, while 
others were the reverse. The 
best of these were selected to bear 
seed, and in this way the plants 
went on improving for ten years. 

But pen and pencil must stay, 
for after all they are inadequate 
to deal with such a theme. 














KNEW George Stanford as a 
pensioner at Cambridge Uni- 
versity. While I was delving 
deep into the mysteries of 
jurisprudence he was groping 
his way in the dark domains 

of research in the Cavendish Laboratory. 

George was not exactly handsome ; one can 

only say that he was bi-polar, like a magnet ; 
he attracted and repelled at the same time. 

His open-handed liberality, good fellowship, 














and versatile conversation—for he was a 
brilliant and effusive talker—formed an 
iresistible combination of attractions to 


those who, like myself, knew him intimately, 
while a peculiar disposition of his eyes, which 
rendered the object of his gaze problematical, 
often at first sight proved repellent. He was 
no great favourite with the fair sex, in spite 
of the fact that he was the sheet-anchor of 
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many noble but impoverished matrons 
with unmarried daughters. 

He had a luxurious crop of fiery 
hair, a pale face, and a very long, 
sharp nose—a nose denoting some- 
thing extraordinary in his character. His 
legs were not straight lines, they were arcs 
of circles, regular geometrical curves enclosing 
a space which, as Euclid tells us, two straight 
lines can never do. George while at college 
was as erratic as a comet. He never could 
submit to the constraint of routine, and 
move around those shining lights, the pro- 
fessors, as a planet moves round the sun ; 
so, like an erratic comet, he glanced off ata 
tangent and rambled at his own sweet will 
in the illimitable byways of science. 

He wore no appendage at the end of his 
name, although he remained at Cambridge 
seven years! When he came away he left 
the degree behind at the university to wait 
till called for. George always declared that 
he didn’t care a rap for degrees; it was 
like ticketing good, bad and indifferent cloth 
all at one uniform price, and he didn’t care 
to be labelled in that way. 

“Degrees, my dear Wilson,” he used to 
say, “are all very well in their way, you 
know, and no doubt they are very useful to 
lots of fellows; but they are not brains, and 
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in this world of jealously-guarded  self- 
interests I think brains will serve me better 
than a degree.” 

We were in the smoking-room of his house, 
or rather mansion, at Malcomdene, and were 
seated in wicker chairs puffing out blue wreaths 
of smoke in contented silence before a small 
table on which were glasses and decanters. 
Overhead hung a triplet of incandescent 
lamps, the mellow radiance of which encircled 
us like a halo on that murky November night. 

It was my custom to thus spend one or 
more evenings a week with my old college 
chum, and as George was a great talker and 
I a pretty good listener, the mutual bond of 
friendship between us grew stronger as years 
rolled on. Among the millions of inhabitants 
of this world there are too many talkers— 
miserable triflers—and far too few listeners. 
But I never found that I was the loser by 
cultivating the appreciative qualities of a 
patient listener while under the spell of 
George’s entertaining conversation, and con- 
sequently I naturally enough gravitated to 
his fireside in my spare moments. 

It would however be an injustice to my 
friend to let it be supposed that he talked 
merely for the pleasure of hearing the sweet 
music of his own voice, or that he was at 
any time so weak as to descend to the low 
level of a mere twaddler. George Stanford 
was a genius in his way, and had ideas. It 
is to trace the development of one of his 
ideas that I pen these lines. 

I should explain that my host, a bachelor, 
was a man of unusually large pecuniary re- 
sources, who spent his time and substance, 
and amused himself at the same time, in all 
sorts of odd schemes for increasing his wealth ; 
but it sometimes turned out that while he 
secured an agreeable pastime the emoluments 
were a negative quantity—a good deal less 
than nothing. Yet all these, to him, trifling 
losses were but as a pinch of salt, a condi- 
ment to a wholesome dinner, compared with 
one or two tremendously big hits which he 
made during his lifetime. 

My friend, though a desultory and empirical 
sort of dabbler in science, was in possession 
of a surprising amount of out-of-the-way 
knowledge of a practical kind, and for a 
subject to interest him it must always have 
some utilitarian aspect. 

“ By the way, Wilson, do you happen to 
know Pictet, of Geneva, and Cailletet, of 
Paris ?” said George, breaking the silence. 

“* Never even heard their names before !” 

“Ah! of course. I forgot you don’t 


dabble in chemistry. What a pity!” 
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“T have no particular liking for the sub- 
ject, and indeed I get on well enough 
without it. But what of these men, Picktay 
and Kailatay, as you call them ?” 

“Well, as I was going to tell you, these 
foreigners once put me on the scent of some- 
thing which I thought would turn out to be 
a mine of wealth—a veritable El-dorado.” 

“Oh 1” 

“Ay; a fabulous fortune stared me in 
the face—came home to my very door and 
looked in.” 

“You don’t say so, George! Then why 
didn’t you slip outside and push it indoors 7” 

“T might just as well have tried to force a 
camel through the eye of a needle.” 

“ Really! Picktay and Kailatay must have 
been awfully dense, I should think, to give 
themselves away like that.” 

“Dear me,no! I didn’t mean that. But 
I ought to have told you that I conceived 
the idea by reading Pictet and Cailletet’s 
writings. See?” 

“Oh! it wasn’t an actual gold mine then ? 
Only an idea !” 

“ 'That’s it! an idea—an idea!” 

“Hum! But of course, now I think cf 
it, ideas are just as good as nuggets of gold 
sometimes. Did you make anything out of 
it?” 

“A great deal more than I bargained 
for, I can tell you,” said he, as he leisurely 
refilled his pipe from the tobacco jar on the 
table. 

“ Help—’self—cigars. I like—-pipe,” said 
he intermittently between the puffs as he lit 
up. “Make yourself comfortable and I'll 
tell you a story embodying one of the most 
remarkable incidents in my life.” 

I knew in a moment, by the twinkle of his 
eyes and the blissful smile upon his face, that 
there was a treat in store, so I roused myself 
and prepared for what was coming. I give 
the story as nearly as I can in the exact 
words which passed between us, and its 
plausibility or the reverse must therefore 
be reckoned to him. Truth to tell I used to 
half suspect sometimes that he took advantage 
of my ignorance of things scientific merely 
for the sake of diverting himself. Still I am 
by no means certain of this ; neither indeed 
do I greatly care, for his stories beguiled the 
time pleasantly enough, and that was all I 
wanted. He was altogether too hard a nut 
for me to crack, and to catch him napping 
one would have needed the faculty to see 
round a corner. 

“Now, Wilson, listen to my tale,” said 
Stanford as he sat back in his chair, one 
F 
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leg thrown over the other. “ Pictet and 
Cailletet, those two foreigners we were talk- 
ing about, have shown us how to transform 
the air we breathe into a liquid and even a 
solid on a small scale, but so far as I know 
they never made any practical use of it. 
You know, Wilson, I always like to take 
advantage of new discoveries and make 
money out of them. I’ve told you that 
before, many a time 7? ” 

“So you have, and I think it is a very 
proper attitude. Personally I can’t see any 
sense at all in spending time and money on 
such mental gymnastics unless the products 
are to be of use to somebody.” 

“ Well, when I first heard the news—it is 
au long time ago now—I at once began to 
con over in my mind ways and means for 
doing on a large scale—by the ton in fact— 
what these men had done by the fraction of 
an ounce, and I succeeded even beyond my 
most sanguine expectations. As a matter of 
fact I manufactured solid air, as ice is made 
commercially, and I turned it out in quan- 
tities such as Pictet and Cailletet probably 
never dreamed of.” 

“That’s the grand idea then, is it? The 
atmosphere is your fabulous gold mine—your 
El-dorado ? ” 

“Certainly! Why not?” 

“Oh, don’t ask me, George. If you say 
so I am content; but I see no sort of 
market for such commodities, and a market 
is indispensable if you’re to make a com- 
mercial success out of it. Anyway that’s 
my notion of business.” 

“You might just as well say: ‘Solid ice! 
Of what use can it be?’ Air, my dear 
Wilson, is just as essential to life and its 
needs as is water. But of course your 
question is quite natural, and. it’s the very 
same that I put to myself. You see when I’d 
got the stuff I was just in the same fix that 
you’re in now, I didn’t know what to do 
with it; but I put my thinking cap on and 
an idea came in a little while, and more 
followed quickstep on the heels of one 
another, so that in almost no time I had 
quite a family of them!” 

“Draw it mild, old fellow!” I remarked. 

“Bless you, there is nothing like ideas for 
breeding !” he replied. “The fecundity of 
ideas is something tremendous! If you've 
got one idea as a nest egg to start with you 
may raise up a whole community directly.” 

‘Well I never had much to do with ideas. 
You astonish me. But I’m only a plain 
formal lawyer, and so can’t be expected to 
know these things.” 


“T started at the beginning, thus : Solid 
air is very cold, extremely cold, and the first 
inference was that if a quantity of ice, on 
account of its cooling properties, would serve 
some useful purpose, then a much smaller 
bulk of solid air, at a temperature of about 
140 degrees below that of the ice, would serve 
as a substitute for the ice. See?” 

“Clearly: that would be a distinct ad- 
vantage ; it’s getting the full value of the 
cooling properties into a smaller space, like 
exchanging twenty shillings for a sovereign. 
I understand.” 

“ Well then it was pretty plain sailing for 
certain adaptations of the solid air in place 
of ice. All I had to do was to have it 
moulded into the form of small pellets as a 
cooler for all sorts of drinks. Instead of 
having your tumbler half filled with-ice you 
put in a pellet of solid air. You see it’s 
neater, handier, and altogether more in keep- 
ing with advanced civilisation than the old- 
fashioned way. Just fancy the way in which 
ice-venders tug and sweat and swear over 
the unwieldy and slippery blocks of ice 
which they deliver at restaurants and shops ! 
All that has become ancient history to me. 
Then you must understand there is a vast 
storehouse of material for which there is 
nothing to pay, not even taxes. Air is 
always accessible without the construction of 
reservoirs, pipes, and the like. Then again, 
it would be a great convenience to millions 
of people to have a seaside atmosphere packed 
up and brought to their homes by carrier 
or by parcels- post. You might have air 
from the sunny South, and air from any 
climate whatsoever, charged with varying 
proportions of ozone, for the use of invalids. 
Its use in this way would be something after 
the fashion of putting sea-salt in your bath 
to get the advantages of sea-bathing at your 
own home. As a household commodity in 
summer its use can scarcely be over-estimated 
as a butter cooler, preventive of the putre- 
faction of meat, and so on. But curiously 
enough the most extraordinary idea was 
forced upon me one day without any effort 
on my part. As often happens in research 
work, while you are looking for one thing 
you are apt to stumble across another. 

** Now look at this,” he continued, reaching 
down a photograph from the mantelpiece ; 
“it is a view of the enormous engine and 
other accessories by means of which I 
manufacture solid air. Here is a receiver 
into which the air is forced at a tremendous 
pressure, many hundred atmospheres, and 
these pumps, communicating with monster 
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this means, as the engine works, 
the great pressure of the piston 
on the enclosed air in the receiver 
and the low temperature of the 
very cold vapours around it act 
in unison and co-operate in 
forcing the air into a solid mass. 
You -see here at intervals a 
strong valve opens at the ex- 
tremity of the receiver and an 
elongated rectangular solid mass 
of air emerges. In fact I can 
in this way produce three thou- 
sand such blocks per hour.” 
“Why, bless me! It looks 
for all the world like a brick !’ 
“'That’s just what I thought 
when I first saw it, though in 
designing the receiver I never 
dreamt of bricks at all. It was 
a mere accident—a freak of 
fate!” 
“Great Scott! George, we 
shall be having real air castles !” 
“It struck me that way, I 
van tell you, and it was then 
that I thought I saw a big for- 
tune looking in at the door, as I 
told you. I began to think it 
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pushed out ad infinitum, and would only 
require piling up in the brickyard. Then 
the volatile liquids for producing the necessary 
low temperature could be used over and over 
again, with scarcely any waste, as they could 
be condensed after use and returned direct to 
the reservoirs. Understand ?” ; 

“T can only say that it is simply and 
truly marvellous !” 

“Do you know, Alec, I never could forgive 
myself for being so dense as not to have fore- 
seen this remarkable result, unaided by chance. 
It’s galling to me when I think that the sight 
of that brick-like solid put me on the track. 
But I always do put things in their true light, 
and never annex anything, as the result of my 
own ingenuity, which drops down on me as 
from the clouds in that way.” 

“ Tt certainly does rub some of the gilt off, 
but for all that it’s a clever conception.” 

“T’m glad you think so, for I am not 
insensible to those feelings of affection and 
pride which a man _ generally entertains 
towards the offspring of his intellect. You 
must understand however that something 
remained to be done before those bricks 
could be of any use as building material. In 
the first place they were so cold that they 
burnt you like red-hot iron when you touched 
them, at least the sensation was the same. I 
can’t explain it. It’s one of nature’s para- 
doxes. Again, the bricks took a fancy to the 
habit of growing beautifully less and less and 
finally lifted themselves back again into the 
atmosphere, passing up before my eyes like 
mist before the rising sun.” 

“Ah! that’s awkward.” 

“ Awkward indeed ; but I got over it. I 
found a substance, which I named ‘ bindene,’ 
which, when dissolved in water, possessed 
the properties of a cement in the highest 
degree, as I found that when the air-bricks 
were immersed in this solution they became 
as hard as adamant, and rang and_ struck 
fire like steel when brought forcibly into 
contact with stone or flint. So you see per- 
manence of form was thus imparted to the 
bricks, and I may tell you that the constituent 
molecules were so firmly locked together by 
the bindene that the restoration of these 
products of solid air to the normal tem- 
perature did not in the least affect the 
form of the everlasting bricks, so durable 
indeed that they would have defied the 
ravages of time.” 

“George, old man, you’re a genius ! ” 

“ Well, that’s as it may be. When I found 
that [—one man, one machine, you know 


could manufacture 30,000 air-bricks in the 


course of a ten-hours’ day, that I could teach 
the most unsophisticated to work the machine, 
and that there was practically an unlimited 
source of material gratis and always ready to 
hand, I began to view the invention as a 
thing of the highest commercial importance, 
and I accordingly set to work, and for a while 
I turned the bricks out at a great rate. You 
see I had the field—a world-wide one, under- 
stand—all to myself, and my point was to 
make a large quantity before the invention 
became known, because, although one may 
in theory protect himself, there are, in fact, 
always pirates enough and to spare neverthe- 
less. So, as I say, I went in for quantity at 
the start and made millions, and mind you, 
Alec, there’s a lot of air in an air-brick.” 

“T haidly know what to make of it; but 
I should think if, as you say, the air is so 
compressed as to strike fire like steel, it must 
be pretty closely packed. Are you still 
carrying on the business ?” 

“No; I found that in the interests of 
humanity it was my duty to forego that 
source of income. You know I have always 
made it a rule—a rule which I hold as sacred 
—never to encroach on the rights of my 
fellow-men, never to live on other people’s 
losses. In the struggle for wealth my rule is 
to fight fair.” 

“Very laudable principles ; but really —-- 
come now, in what way could your brick- 
making be detrimental to others ? ” 

“Well, my dear fellow, there are more 
ways than one in which that question could 
be answered. At the time I speak of there 
was a very heavy rainfall, which proved most 
disastrous to the crops of that year, and 
ruined hundreds of farmers and others en- 
gaged in fruit culture, and the newspapers 
were teeming with mournful prognostications 
for the future. Speculating on the probable 
rause of this second deluge, some attributed 
the excessive rainfall to the large number of 
spots on the sun.” 

“Stop, stop, please! What are you driv- 
ing at? Rainfall! Sunspots! What have 
these things to do with brick-making ? 
What do you take me for ?” 

“T thought I was telling you. Of course 
it’s a long way round, but I want to tell you 
the story just as it all happened to me. 
Well then, as I was saying, they tried to 
inmake out that the rainfall was all the fault 
of the sun-spots. Why, Alec, our Govern- 
ment makes a regular grant of money for 
the study of the connection between sun- 
spots and the weather, and although it is 
known that some sort of relation does exist 











between these phenomena, they can’t exactly 
predict the sort of weather we’re going to 
have. But it is all done with the object of 
assisting agriculturists. In this particular 
year that I speak of nobody could make 
head nor tail of the affair, but as it was the 
general topic of conversation I began to 
interest myself in it. One day, when things 
were at the worst, the village parson came to 
see me, and he was in an awfully agitated 
state. 

“<¢Oh, Mr. Stanford,’ he burst out as soon 
as he was shown into the library, ‘it’s 
shocking !’ and then sank into a chair like 
one demented. 

“* What’s shocking ?’ I asked in amaze- 
ment. 

“* My parishioners will be ruined— 
impoverished ! This disastrous weather 
is driving me mad. Don’t you know 
farmer Sansom has committed suicide ? 
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** You astonish me !’ 

“¢ He has—this very morning. Bankruptcy 
and utter ruin were staring him in the face, 
and he has ended it all in that way !’ 

“Tt is sad, very sad. What’s to be done ? 
Can I be of any use to you, Vicar ?’ 

“¢Oh, thank you, Mr. Stanford, you’re 
always ready to help! In truth I called 
with the express purpose of asking for a 
small contribution to the relief fund which 
I have organised for the distressed in the 
parish.’ 

«Name the sum you think necessary.’ 
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- “They came out like red-hot blocks of iron.” 
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““*¢ Well, let me see. There are seventy- 
five families in immediate want of food, 
which, at ten shillings for each family, will 
represent some thirty-eight pounds; then 
there are many others who can’t hold out 
long; so to be in readiness I shall require 
about twenty-five pounds. Then there is 
the reserve fund, for which heaven only 
knows what will be required! Might I say 
tive hundred pounds, Mr. Stanford ?’ 

“*J will give it cheerfully,’ said I, and 
took out my cheque-book and wrote off the 
amount. 

“When he was gone I pondered over the 
sad news of Sansom’s death and the general 
distress—which, by the way, was not confined 
to this parish. It was a year of agricultural 
depression all the world over, the far-reach- 
ing evil results of which it would be hard to 
trace out. After a time I remembered that 
a low barometer means, in a general way, a 
heavy rainfall, and I therefore began to note 
the daily readings. I continued to make air- 
bricks as fast as ever, and was struck dumb 
with amazement to find that the daily fall 
of the barometer, was exactly in proportion 
to the number of bricks that I made. It 
dawned upon me all at once that I was the 
unconscious agent of all the distress of that 
unhappy period ! Can’t you understand that 
the air I had removed from the atmosphere 
would appreciably alter the weight of the 
entire envelope of air around the globe, and 
so reduce the height of the barometer ? 
Well, the air had thus become so thin and 
attenuated that it wouldn’t hold up the 
watery vapour, which consequently came 
down as a deluge of rain and ruined all these 
poor families.” 

“Well, what did you do then 7? 

“Dor Why, I did what I ought to do. 
I stopped the machine forthwith and_ set 
about devising means for restoring the air to 
its normal condition. But imagine my con- 
sternation when, with all this distress and 
death weighing me down, and remorse gnaw- 
ing at my heart, I was confronted with what 
seemed an insuperable difficulty of my own 
making 7” 

“ What was that ? 

“Why, the bindene 
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had imparted a, 


hardness to the air-bricks which stubbornly 
resisted all attempts at turning them back 
again into air!” 

“ Ah! that was hard lines, George.” 

“ Hard lines! It was that and a good deal 
It cost me a fine penny, I can tell 


more, 
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you! Why, I tried all sorts of solvents— 
acids and alkalies, and I don’t know what— 
to dissolve out the bindene, but they failed 
utterly. Then I tried heating the air-bricks 
in a furnace, but they came out like red-hot 
blocks of iron, totally unchanged. What was 
I todo? I was at my wits’ end, Curiously 
enough, when I was almost consumed with 
despair, an idea came. I made a strong 
solution of the bindene, and to my intense 
relief I found that an air-brick, after soaking 
in this strong solution, lost all the adhesive 
property which the bindene had given to it. 
Then nothing remained to be done but to 
dissipate the air in the whole of the air- 
bricks as quickly as possible, and I tucked 
up my sleeves to the work in earnest. Of 
course, after soaking—no mean task, bear in 
mind—the bricks began at once to evapo- 
rate, but to expedite the process I had a 
large iron plate heated to redness over a 
furnace, and as the bricks were placed on 
this they disappeared like rapidly melting 
snow-flakes, keeping up a regular roar like a 
whirlwind all the time. As I didn’t care to 
let the parson know that I was the cause of 
all the distress of that memorable year, and 
indirectly the murderer of farmer Sansom, I 
kept the affair to myself and worked at un- 
doing the mischief, as far as lay in my power, 
by keeping at the furnace day and night for 
weeks, snatching a few hours’ sleep at inter- 
vals when I could hold out no longer. I 
couldn’t tell you the pleasure I felt as I saw 
the barometer steadily rise day by day. Up, 
up it went, approaching nearer and nearer 
its normal height as the great piles of 
bricks diminished, and my eye eagerly turned 
again and again from the one to the other 
When the last brick was placed on the hot 
plate I dropped down just where I was in 
complete exhaustion and slept by the side of 
the furnace for I know not howlong. After 
that there was no more rain to speak of for 
three whole months.” 

“ You saved the crops then, George ? ” 

“ Alas, no! but I saved the world !” 

“Saved the world ? How do you make 
that out ?” 

“Well, had I continued making the air- 
bricks here, and set up other machines for 
the same purpose all over the country, you 
will readily see that in no great length of 
time the air would have become so thin or 
attenuated that no one could have breathed 
with comfort, and thus the human race 
would have been slowly exterminated.” 





“] dropped down just where I was.” 
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THE EDITOR’S 


Our notice as to unavailable plots has not 
deterred our contributors one whit from sending 
us love stories on the same everlasting lines. Here 
is a synopsis of an exciting romance just to hand: 
An artist—handsome, good, noble, witty, famous, 
fascinating, and everything else that is desirable— 
has, despite all these qualifications, “never felt 
that magnetic attraction of body and soul towards 
any woman that, 


POST-BAG. 


contributors to harrow an editor’s feelings in this 
way; he is but human after all. He had hitherto 
mourned this old, old plot as dead. 


oR 


A poET writes offering “poetry or verses ”— 
the distinction is a good one—for which “ large 
remuneration 
would not be 





for want of a 
better name, we 
call love.” Fate, 
however, kindly 
takes his case in : 
hand. In a quiet 
little “dreamy ” 
village he comes 
upon a “quiet, 
simply - dressed, 
perfectly-com- 
posed girl, with 
quantities of 
golden-brown 
hair knotted 
loosely on her 
head.” What is 
she doing? Why, 
trying to open a 
gate! Of course 
he hastens to as- 
sist her. ‘“ Her 
eyes met his 
fearlessly, and 
sent through his 
whole mind and 
body the sudden 
quick thrill of 
pleasure, — satis- 
faction,” etc., etc. 
“Their eyes met 
only fora minute, 
but that sufficed 
for both. Each 
knew in that 
glance that they 
belonged to each 
other irrevocably 
from that mo- 
ment.” As he 
opened the gate 
he asked her if 
she would be 
there at the same time to-morrow. She merely 
said a “Yes” that was as “free from all bash- 
fulness and false modesty as it was proud and 
unhesitating.” Next day they met again at the 
gate, and then, “ without any beating about the 
bush, he quietly asked her to be his wife, and she 
consented, confidently, and without hesitation.” 
They were married within a month, and then his 
confréres in Bohemia, as well as society at large, 
“mourned him as one dead.” It is really cruel of 
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required”; but 
“regular em- 
¢ ployment” ‘is 
& much desired. 


i 


ANOTHER por- 
trait from Aus- 
tralia—where 
the Winpsor has 


readers—appears 
on this page. 
Our colonial 
cousins seem to 
have caught the 
fever for fiction 
rather badly, 
judging by the 
recent increase 
of stories re- 
ceived from Aus- 
tralian writers. 
Two charming 
specimens by a 
new author will 
soon appear in 
our pages. 


XM 


Tue following 
; is a letter re- 
+] ceived: “Gentle- 
~~ “| men,—Will you 
es accept me as a 
| writer for any of 
your magazines ? 
or to write vol- 
umes entire? | 
can compose 
tales—got a great many in my memory—I can also 
write some very startling true ones. I’m a true-born 
bard ; have got a-many lovely pieces in my mind. 
At present I’m nearly penneless, and soon must be 
homeless, without I find something to do. I’m not 
able to work at any trade, being too delicate. I will 
come and reside in London immediately if you en- 
gage me. I can just manage that by selling a cornet. 
1 am thoroughly respectable, civil, etc., and have 
got no filthy habits such as smoking, etc.” 








[Talma, Melbourne. 
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VI—IN THE 
VID counsels the wise man to 
take rest, reminding him that 
the field which has lain fallow 
will bring forth a goodly 
crop. I have known many 
undergraduates who respected 
this worthy man and took lengthened periods 
of rest, but I cannot remember the subse- 
quent crop, nor its abundance. The path of 
the intellectual comet is usually a short one 
at Cambridge. Examiners have the knack 
of spying upon the mass and pronouncing it 
nothing but vapour. Your Admirable Crich- 
ton sometimes gets ploughed for his “ Little- 
go”; even blues have found examiners so 
little alive to aquatic glory as to reject 
the rowing star of the first magnitude. Yet 
what a tragedy it is when a man has lived 
his three or four years merrily, and must go 
hence with no degree, possibly no future ! 
I saw in the Strand, not many days ago, 
a Crichton who was one of the lights of 
Cambridge in my time. We used to consider 
him nothing less than a genius, so many 
were his accomplishments. One of the 
prettiest scullers that ever sat in a_ boat, 
he had won the medal of the skating associa- 
tion, was good enough for his tennis “ blue,” 
played the piano like an untaught angel, 
sang the best of comic songs, could keep 
twenty diners laughing at his talk. Intellect 
in a large measure he possessed, but appli- 
cation he despised. He used to tell us in his 
saner moments that any man could get a 
degree by reading for an hour a day during 
lis last year. I do not think he attended 
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HOURS. 


half a dozen lectures the whole time he was 
in Cambridge. And yet his buoyancy never 
flagged. He went into the senate house for 
his final examination as merry as a lad going 
to a fair; he came out again still smiling. 
The thought that he could be ploughed 
never entered his head. I shall not readily 
forget the day when, upon the publication of 
the lists, we went to the senate house door 
together and searched for his name. It was 
not there, though many minutes passed 
before he was convinced of its omission. I 
had thought him until that time to be a rich 
man who cared nothing for diplomas, but 
when I saw him stagger down the steps of 
the senate house I knew that my supposi- 
tion was untrue. Ten days ago the same 
man passed me in the Strand. He wore an 
old pair of tennis shoes fied with string ; he 
had a ragged brown paper parcel under his 
arm; he was smoking a clay pipe, and his 
coat was out at elbow. All the tragedy of 
defeat was written upon his face. There 
was the same look there I had seen years 
ago when first he realised the falsity of his 
theory; it was as though that look had 
lingered upon his face since the moment 
when he had searched for his name upon 
the senate house door and had not found it. 


* * * * 


It is a common opinion outside Cambridge 
that every man who goes up to the Univer- 
sity quits it with some sort of a degree. 
That this is erroneous it is scarcely necessary 
to say. I should hazard a rough guess that 
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of sixty men who went up with me, fifteen 
came down unhonoured and unsung. The 
most curious part of the business was that 
several really able men were ploughed. In 








‘All the tragedy of defeat was written upon 
his face.” 


one case at least a keenness about rowing 
accounted for the inexplicable rejection of a 
man who is now a doctor in a good _ practice. 
During his last year this good fellow closed 


his books and corked up his “stinks” bottles 
that he might exhort the college boat to 
righteousness. When the science tripos was 
on he went gaily enough to the senate 
house, assuring himself that he would get 
at least a third. But, like Alan Breck, his 
memory for forgetting was extraordinary. 
They ploughed him ruthlessly; and when 
the lists went uP, and his name was not to be 
found, he only laughed a great guffaw and 
bore his unblushing honours with equanimity. 

Very different was “the case of another man 
with whom I renewed acquaintance about 
this time—a man who had been sent up to 
Oxford from a city public school, and there had 
gained scholarships innumerable. For the 
first year the scholar carried all before him ; 

but after that, the seven devils of ease took 
possession of the house which a public school- 
master had garnished so beautifully. The 
brilliant scholar began to play billiards at 
night, being quite sure that his verses were 
better than those of anyone else in the 
Varsity, and that he would get nothing by 
tinkering atthem. From billiards he passed 
to clubs for the anticipation of life’s success-—- 
mutual admiration societies, where you drank 
a good deal of wine and talked a ‘good deal 
of twaddle. There he muddled his head with 
port, “old in bottle,” or sherry, “a good 
useful wine.” I saw him for a few days in 
his third year at Oxford, and was informed by 
him that he was certain of a first. I did not 
see him again until he was ploughed. 

So far as my memory goes, this man came 
to my rooms in Cambridge in the last week 
of our May term. I was alone, having just 
returned from the meeting of a literary 
society, when a feeble knock upon my oak 
spoke of a visit of no ordinary kind. ‘Your 
common man does not knock feebly upon 
his friend’s oak when he wishes to come in 
and smoke a pipe before going to bed. If 
he do not roar like a bull, he smites the door 
until the panels shiver. But that knock 
was gentle as a woman’s rap. I opened the 
door quickly and saw my old schoolfellow, 
hollow-eyed, haggard, splashed from head to 
foot with mud. He entered my room with- 
out greeting. I thought at the first that he 
had lost his wits, but presently he spoke in 
a low and feeble voice— 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” he said with 
a silly laugh, “ I’m ploughed !” 

“ Ploughed ?” I ejaculated. ‘“ What rot! 
—you?” 

He nodded his head and began to stare 
about the room with a wandering and un- 
resting glance. 











“T left Oxford two days ago,” he con- 
tinued. ‘ Where I have been since, heaven 
knows. I remember walking about the fields 
for a long time after I read the list, then 
somehow I got to Bletchley, and thought I 
would come over here. I can’t tell my 
people. I couldn’t face them.” 

The man was a wreck, mentally and physi- 
cally. He slept in Cambridge that night, 
but nothing would persuade him to return to 
his friends in London. I believe it was a 
month before he went home, and then his 
father would not see him. He is now in 
Australia teaching in a fifth-rate school. He 
might have been a fellow—the “ might have 
been ” is ever the tragedy ! 

* * * * 


But Cambridge buries her ploughed 
quickly. She is a moving river of life, and 
has no creeks or havens for the derelict of 
letters. Success may win the applause of the 
day, but even the successful man soon turns 
to his serious career and makes room for 
him who would be successful. In a few 
cases, possibly, the undergraduate, who is told 
that he is senior wrangler, or senior classic, 
or senior jurist, does feel inclined to let off 
fireworks ; but rare is the day when he makes 
his joy public. The most brilliant classic 
of my day, a braw Scotchman with a face 
emotional as a paving-stone, walked to the 
senate house to hear the result of the tripos 
with the expression of a man who is burying 
his aunt. The same expression distinguished 
him when they told him he was senior. 
Slowly he had walked out of his college ; 
slowly he returned to it. They said that 
he shut himself up all day and read Aristotle. 
Possibly he did ; but what a reading that 
must have been! how tremulous the hand 
which turned the familiar pages! Contrast 
with such a man the senior jurist of the 
Hall, who was in bed when the glorious 
tidings of his success were brought to him. 
Six men, one after the other, came running 
headlong into his bedroom, and the jurist 
was patient with them. He met the seventh 
with his bath sponge heavily charged with 
cold water. But the seventh chanced to be 
a law tutor of his college, eager to con- 
gratulate him. 


* * * * 


When you wish to read at Cambridge you 
sport your oak and turn your arm-chair so 
that your eyes cannot see what is going on in 
the street or court. Should Tompkins come 
presently and play a sonata upon your door 
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with his stick you sit as still as a mouse, 
and the spirit of all the heroic virtues fires 
you. You have a reading desk, of course, 
cunningly contrived to swing across your 
knee, and when the De Corona is open and 
your pipe draws, and Tompkins has gone 
away to knock upon someone else’s door, 
the thing begins. There will be interrup- 
tions, of course ; a dun will steal up, “ with 
halting step and slow,” and having knocked 
three times and looked through your keyhole, 
and possibly consumed the leg of a fowl in 
your gyp room, will sigh and return to that 
place whence he came. Or your eye, roving 
from the text, will discover the morning 
paper still unopened, and you will just skim 
it, since no man of mark can afford to be out 
of the movement. It is your misfortune if a 
big cricket match chance to be reported, or a 
duke has eloped with a chorus girl ; but you 
get over this in time, and are in the act of 
mastering a superb passage when your pipe 
goes out and you discover that the matches 
are on the piano. Once drawn to this weary 
instrument, the devil of indolence whispers, 
“ Play me the ‘ Amorous Goldfish,’” and you 
do not see your way to refuse him. By-arid- 
bye, you hear Jenkins bawling up to you from 
the court below, and another devil of self- 
indulgence hints that it is the intention of 
Jenkins to ask you to lunch. You feel that 
it would not be polite to keep such a man 
waiting, so you open your window, and a 
dialogue ensues. 

“ Halloa, old chap!” 

“ Halloa !” 

“Are you up yet ?” 

“Up, great Scott ! 
the De Corona.” 

“Get out! I don’t believe you're dressed !” 

You are naturally indignant at this and 
go down into the court to convince Jenkins 
that you are not still in your robe de nuit. 
He tells you his woes. 

“Beastly shame, old chap! I had to 
breakfast with the dean this morning. 
Whenever the dean has his knife into you 
he asks you to breakfast at eight. That gets 
you up the night before, or you'd never 
wake. I shall have to go and eat Smith’s 
ham to console myself. You heard that 
Smith had a ham sent him from Yorkshire 
yesterday. We're all going to eat it at half- 
past one—you’d better come.” 

You protest that really you could not 
intrude upon Smith ; and being angry with 
Jenkins because he is a humbug, you return 
to your chair and read for an hour with 
angry persistence. When one o'clock strikes 


I’ve read ten lines of 
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that ham comes dancing before your imagin- 
ation, to your intellectual loss. You feel 
convinced that it must be a good ham, or 
Jenkins would not go and eat it. Possibly 
you wind up by patronising Smith, whose 
audit bribes your conscience to a guilty 
silence. You are certain that if Jenkins had 
not bawled up to you at the moment he did 
you would have done a morning’s work 
worthy of your intentions. 


* * * * 


In the later hours of your common day 
there are other obstacles to the pursuit of 
that knowledge which, as Dante says, comes 
of learning well retained. It is aggravating, 
for instance, to be upon the point of return- 
ing to your rooms after dinner and suddenly 
to discover that Shakspeare is being played 
atatin theatre in the town. Luckily the com- 
paratively splendid Theatre Royal, and the 
excellence of the fare provided there, have 
banished the tin theatre from Cambridge, 
but in my time there was no finer entertain- 
ment to be had for money than an historic 
drama performed by a troop of “fit-up” 
comedians in one of the halls to which drama 
was then relegated. One performance I had 
the privilege to attend was a masterpiece. 
The blank verse used to be accompanied 
every night by a shower of oranges, apples, 
paper balls, old boots, and even the homely, 
if ancient, egg. The Duke of Buckingham, 
who figured in the strange medley, was our 
favourite. His accent was beyond price. 
Who that once heard it could forget the 
delivery of the famous lines— 

“My lud, a messenger hes harrived and 
seeks hordience of yer grice.” 

“ Hadmit the messenger.” (And _ later.) 
“Speak hon, I ham the dook !” 


* *k ok * 


If dialogue of this kind provoked even the 
mild man to turbulence and disorder, the 
advent of a burlesque company to the same 
hall made him little less than delirious. 
For pantomimes we had a particular affec- 
tion. I recollect a famous pantomime at 
the Guildhall attended by riots serious 
enough to provoke leaders of protest in the 
London daily papers. It was, I think, in 
the year 1882, the disturbance being entirely 
due to the persistent inanities of a man with 
a black face and a huge white tie. Indeed 


the audience was in a most tolerant mood 
when the curtain went up on the first act of 
the extravaganza and showed us a_ pretty 
shepherdess, who confessed that she had a 


number of cows and fine fat calves—a state- 
ment received with uproarious applause. By- 
and-bye the nigger appeared and began to 
pose in the centre of the stage. A god, 
provoked to wrath, threw an apple at him, 
and so excellent was the aim that the fruity 
bullet found its billet in the very centre of 
the black man’s forehead. Such a decided 
expression of opinion was powerless to miti- 
gate the fellow’s fooleries, and he occupied 
the stage until the whole house was wound 
up to the last turn of exasperation. On the 
following night the Guildhall presented an 
extraordinary spectacle. Every greengrocer’s 
shop in Cambridge seemed to have been 
ransacked for missiles. You saw men armed 
with bags of tangerine oranges, with pome- 
granates, with plums ; others carried horns, 
whistles, drums; others again peashooters 
and squirts. As on the previous evening, so 
on this, the shepherdess who was proud of 
the calves was received with welcome, the 
pastoral scene was applauded; but the 
moment the wretched nigger showed _ his 
face the air was darkened by a volley so 
spontaneous, so heavy, so well directed, that 
the unhappy man appeared to be a catharine 
wheel revolving in a halo of vegetables. In 
vain the proctors rushed hither and thither. 
For a moment the stream of the green-stuffs 
turned away from the stage and was directed 
upon the proctor himself. The gas lamps 
lit up an arena above which carrots twirled 
and oranges spun and rotten plums burst. 
The music of the band was drowned by a 
discordant concatenation of the shrill notes 
of fifes, flutes, penny whistles, mouth organs, 
drums. The curtain descended at length 
upon a scene worthy of the best traditions of 
Fiddle-de-dee. 


* * * * 


We owe it to the Royal Theatre that 
scenes such as these are to be recorded 
against Cambridge no more. Yet even the 
undergraduate of to-day is quick to resent 
bad acting, and is often witty at its expense. 
On quite a recent occasion a tragedy had 
been dragging heavily through two acts 
when a burly tragedian struck an attitude 
before the footlights and appealed in heaven’s 
name to the ceiling, asking what he should 
do in his despair. “Ay,” he bawled, 
“what shall [ say? What shall I do?” 
“Take Beecham’s pills,” roared an un- 
mannerly athlete, to the immense satis- 
faction of the gallery, who christened the 
man on the spot and advised the remedy 
each time he appeared. 1 remember a 











night, too, at the Guildhall when Mr. 
Corney Grain came down, and his entertain- 
ment was heralded by a little comedy which 
bored the men exceedingly. They sat out 
the first act of it patiently, but when, on 
the curtain rising for the second act, a 
youth rushed into the empty room and 
bawled “uncle,” a wicked student gave the 
piece its death-blow. It was at the moment 
when the actor had advanced to the foot- 
lights and was asking again, “ Where is my 
uncle?” “ Here,” roared the undergraduate 
from his place at the back of the hall, 
and the unexpected sally set the house 
roaring. As for the boy-actor, he never 
recovered that unexpected answer, and for 
some minutes he stood dumb. Later on, 
in the same-comedy, a doddering old man 
confessed to us that he was about to go 
home and die, whereupon another boating 
celebrity cried out in a dreadful falsetto, 
“Yes, do go home and die!” a request 
vigorously seconded by a bored house. It 
was not until Corney Grain himself took the 
stage that order was restored and a certain 
measure of vengeance enacted. Mr. Grain 
never neglected an opportunity, when at 
Cambridge, of satirising the follies of youth. 
I think he wrote his song, “ I’m a chappie,” 
purposely for a university audience. It was 
inimitable to hear him, after an A.D.C. 
supper, reply to the long-winded toasts of 
boys who thought themselves orators. I 
remember one speaker who proposed his 
health in an oration abounding with stories 
which the narrator delivered as his own ex- 
periences. When Corney Grain rose to 
answer he thanked the proposer for remind- 
ing him of “ those dear old stories he heard 
thirty years ago.” On the stage he spared 
no one; the man with the tremendous 
collar, the man with the tremendous stick, 
the youth who can roar a chorus in three 
keys and remain unaware of his modu- 
lations, the boy whose vocabulary of pciite 
affirmative is limited to “ Aw, yes”—Mr. 
Grain knew them all. And they knew him, 
and applauded their loudest when the stick 
fell upon their shoulders. 


* * * * 


In the later hours, and to be numbered 
among your interruptions, are those excel 
lent societies wherein you discuss Ibsen and 
bimetallism, the political crimes of Lord 
Salisbury or Sir William Harcourt, and the 
niceties of transcendentalism. I refer to the 
various reading and debating clubs which are 
a feature of every college. These are always 
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It is 
pleasant to smoke your cigar and drink your 
coffee and imbibe Culture (with a capital C) 
at no expense, unless you be provoked to 
make a bad speech and to break down at 


interesting—are frequently amusing. 


your firstly. It used to be a business in my 
time to get all the most jovial and oratori- 
ally incapable boating men on their legs and 
to set them discussing a subject about which 
they knew less than the college porter. I shall 
never forget an excellent captain of one of 
our lower boats for whom we wrote a speech 
on an occasion when the debate was, “ That 
Mr. Gladstone is no longer worthy of the 
confidence of this house.” We persuaded 
the great hulking athlete to stand up at 
the appointed time, but thereafter he disap- 
pointed us. He stood giggling like a school- 
girl; his hands were in his pockets, and his 
face was crimson. We saw that he had for- 
gotten the eloquent phrases set down for him, 
and we trembled for his success. 

“Sir,” he said at last, after a terrible 
pause, and then he repeated the word, 
laughing, “ho, ho!” in a thundering bass 
laugh, which showed he was very much 
amused. There was an interval upon this, 
but suddenly a freshet of courage poured 
upon him and he closed with his simile— 

“Sir, the British constitution is—aw—ho, 
ho !—like an old oak tree.” (Tremendous 
applause.) “ Its roots are—er—ho, ho !—its 
roots are—no, I’m hanged if I do!” 

After this extraordinary oration he sat 
down suddenly while the house yelled with 
delight. Mirabdile dictu! he is a barrister 
now, and they told me the other day a singular 
story of his first case, in which the old bad 
habit of using forcible expressions seems to 
have returned to him. It chanced that he 
had to cross-examine a witness in a Midland 
town, and having gained a little more confi- 
dence of the years, he began gaily enough, 
reading his questions from his brief. 

“‘ Er—now, sir—er—aw, you are a butcher, 
I believe ?” 

** No, I ain’t,” said the witness. 

The boating barrister looked at his brief 
and tried again. 

“ Well,” said he, “ you—er—must be—aw 
—a baker, then ?” 

“No, I ain’t,” said the witness. 

At this the counsel deliberately folded up 
his brief and grappled with the situation. 

“ Look here!” cried he brusquely, “it does 
not matter a hang what you are, but let’s 
have your beastly name !” 

I am told that the judge’s expression when 
this remarkable request was uttered is not to 
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be set down by pen or pencil. Our boating 
friend has made no second appearance in 
court. He confines himself to chamber 
work now. 

* * * * 


These debating societies lead obviously to 
much high thinking, if they do not promote 
plain living. They are useful at the same 
time, insomuch as they permit a man to add 
to the number of his blazers. I know not 
why it is, but there are few reading clubs 
in Cambridge which have not their Joseph’s 
coats. Men who love to collect these blazers 
will form clubs for the purpose. Thus 
you may have the “ United Friars,” whose 
colours will be light green with a crimson 
stripe ; or the “ Once-a-Fortnight’s,” whose 
blazer is of purple, yellow and black. | 
remember two or three incurable collectors 
who formed a new club every month 
simply for the purpose of buying new and 
gaudy jackets. Hach society consisted of 
three or four members, who divided the 
honours of president, vice-president, secretary 
and committee between them, so that all 
were happy—none more so than the tailor 
who supplied the fancy things in flannel. 
The chief business of these clubs was to 
wear the blazers and drink the port wine of 
the members. Here and there you met men 
who took the thing seriously, reading so 
much Shakspeare between the coffee and 
the port, or delivering themselves of papers, 
deep, incomprehensible, and always learned. 
For the most part, however, the opportunity 
to wear a blazer of a new colour was the 
raison W’étre of the fellowship. Happy that 
man whose wardrobe groaned under the press 
of the flannel. Every finger in his college 
would be eager to point at him and ery “ Hic 
est!” Men would whisper it in the ears of 
pretty cousins or of other fellows’ sisters : 
“Look! that man in the big checks, he 
can wear twenty-four blazers—lucky dog !” 
Verily fame is an easy mistress to those who 
know how to court her. 


* * * * 


But your later hours are in the main part 
hours of gravity. Three years of ’Varsity 
life have mortified your earlier aspirations. 
Even an exuberant scholar may feel no 
longer the desire to drive a hansom-cab 
down King’s Parade in the small hours, or 
to pour bottled beer upon the head of any 
proctor who passes beneath his window. The 
third-year man is one who takes things as 
they come. He knows by this time what 
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his place in the honour list will be; he 
knows how many of his cigars are stolen 
by his gyp and what is the just tare per box; 
he knows his bed-maker’s taste in game and 
her powers for consuming college ale. If 
he have contended for the honours of the 
river or the playing fields, he will reap in 
this, his last year, or may never hope to 
reap. He is a patriarch of the place now, 
and freshmen look at him with admir- 
ing eyes if he be a first-boat man or one 
of the eleven. It may be that he is also 
president of the debate and is privileged 
to occupy a chair with arms, while the de- 
baters sit on window sills or on each other's 
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laps. His tutor knows him and signs his 
ereat when he wishes to go to town, 
needing no lie about his sick aunt. The 
excitement of the novelties does not trouble 
him; no longer has he an ambition to let 
off squibs under the nose of the dean. It 
is a hardship that he has made his rooms so 
comfortable, for the bird of time is on the 
wing and has but a little while to flutter. 
By-and-bye another will occupy that arm- 
chair, another will provide cold chickens for 
the bed-maker to steal. The friends our 


type has made will set out upon new roads ; 
not upon his road, unless chance be very 


kind. 


Should he return to Cambridge in 
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three or four years’ time, he will hardly see 
a familiar face or touch a friendly hand. 
A new generation will people the courts he 
loves. It may not even know his name ; his 
fame is a mist hovering above a shallow pool 
which the sun of time will dry up presently. 
He was Jones of Trinity ; he is—heaven 
knows what! perhaps the poor devil of u 
barrister about whom no one cares a straw ! 

These things must be—they are the penal- 
ties of the years. For the mere pass-man 
degree day is a gloomy function—the end of 
things familiar, the beginning of the un- 
known. His last term has gone all too 
quickly. Though it has been May he, 
nevertheless, has spent his mornings in a 
bold attempt to cheat the mysteries of Greek 
irregular verbs and to put himself on nodding 
terms with Hamblin Smith. Night after 
night a “coach,” hired to rub him down 
with the rough towels of knowledge, has 
been giving him “ tips”—telling him of 
those passages which examiners love, work- 
ing out for him the “ three men and a boy ” 
who run to Edinburgh. When the fateful 
morning comes he is honest enough to 
scorn those mean devices whereby you 
write formule on your cuff or carry the 
apostle’s speech neatly done on paper which 
fits your watch-case. His hand trembles 
perhaps when he takes the paper from the 
examiner ; but oh, the joy if his coach’s tips 
come off, and he recognise the passages and 
the problems he has slaved at so diligently. 
There they are—he can do them all—the 
second aorist of aviary, the authorship of the 
book of Acts, the three men and a boy, the 
formula for thermometers! How he writes 
during those days of trial! The rabbit-skin 
hood seems already on his back ; he knows 
that he will pass. 


* * * * 


Nowadays your pass-man is not the igno- 
ramus he might have been twenty or thirty 
years ago; he has, at least, the founda- 
tions of an education, the groundwork of a 
necessary knowledge. 


His examinations are, 


in their way, thorough, and unquestion- 
ably honest. I can recall no case where a 
man has been sent down from Cambridge 
for cribbing, though I remember the neat 
way in which a proctor of my own year de- 
feated an attempt to crib during the general 
examination in the Guildhall. From his 
place in the gallery he detected a man who 
had a book on his knees and was using it 
diligently. | Descending to the hall swiftly 
the proctor suddenly seated himself by the 
undergraduate, who, to hide the book, was 
compelled to press his knees vigorously 
against the under-side of the desk and to 
remain in that cramped position for two 
hours. The agonies of dread the fellow 
must have suffered, to say nothing of the 
muscular torture implied in the act of keep- 
ing the knees glued to the desk, is easy to 
be imagined. He was ploughed, of course, 
but the don who detected him was generous 
enough to make no report and to give him 
another chance. He could scarcely have 
punished him more severely than he did. 


* * * * 


But. our typical man would scorn this 
ready-reckoning system, and being possessed 
of a fair intelligence, we may assume that he 
passes and is called in due course to the 
senate house to be made a bachelor. He 
is an undergraduate no more. The gown 
he has worn so long will be stolen by his 
bed-maker presently ; a freshman will flaunt 
it by-and-bye in the courts of his college. 
His luxurious couch, his insurpassable arm- 
chair, his cupboard, wherein you put black- 
berry jam and Sophocles, will be sold to a 
rascally furniture dealer. He dons the 
hood, knowing that the end had come. 
Henceforth he must make new friends, tread 
new paths. He will never spend three years 
so full of careless pleasure as the three he 
has numbered at Cambridge ; his youth has 
lost its keen edge, his energy is a little winded 
in the race; but whatever befall, the days 
will continue to be the best of his memories, 
the richest fruits of the morning of his life ! 
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Dogs he but send, as others send 
Gay fruit of April showers, 
The empty message of a fiiend— 
A bunch of flowers ? 


And yet the language of the heart 
Some happy buds may spell ; 
What secret comfort these impart 

Her roses tell. 


Ere the last echoing footfall dies 
Of his bright messenger, 
Embowered in the leaves she spies 
A note for her! 


The whirling planets still may stand, 
The sun itself grow cold, 

She only knows that her small hand 
His heart doth hold. 


And now her weary spinning-wheel 
May rest upon the shelf, 
For winding gold upon the reel 
Is Love himself ! 


G. F. Leatherdale. 





THE 


ELOPEMENT OF DRYDEN TAR. 


By Roma WHITE. 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 


E are, I think, a little apt to 
judge harshly at Carlington, 
and so great has been our 
concern for Miss Wellington 
Puckle that we have rendered 
but scant justice to Mr. Dryden 

However, several people have laid 








Tar. 
before me what they knew of the story, and 
although, like Geoffrey of Monmouth, I feel 
myself an unworthy chronicler, yet I will en- 
deavour so to piece together these fragments 
of narrative as to present a fair and unbiassed 


whole. Also, I resemble Geoffrey in taking 
upon myself, in some degree, the task of a 
translator, for Mrs. Deawkintwig, who heard 
Mr. Tar’s conversation with Bertie from 
behind the mangle, told her version of the 
matter ina language so local and so garrulous, 
interspersed, too, so lavishly with allusions of 
a totally irrelevant nature to Mr. Deawkin- 
twig’s cupidity and her own spasms, that to 
reproduce her account with perfect accuracy 
would be something like plunging the reader 
into a sea of commentary, whence he might, 
if he were agile, extricate the text and swim 
to land. 

Mrs. Deawkintwig’s phrasing, for example, 
runs something in this wise : 

“T seed him, sure as a gun, the night as I 
war goin’ down to th’ chemist’s for our 
Tommy’s mixture, he havin’ minded me 0’ 
his granddad as died 0’ whoopin’ i’ the throat, 
an’ left his widdy wi’ six sons, two on ’em. in 
Canada, till I could hardly bear. He war 
creepin’ up the side o’ the field, an’ I know 
as I thought, in a minute, on old Cooper's 
bull. It war a fine bull — maybe yo'll 
remember it?” And so on. 

Yet Mrs. Deawkintwig, despite her gar- 
rulity, is one of the warmest among the 
defenders of Dryden Tar. And I believe that 
it was through the zeal of his friends that the 
old man soon passed among us with his head 
erect as ever, and that Miss Wellington 
Puckle ceased to make silent and impressive 
demands upon public sympathy by sitting in 
the back parlour with the blinds down. 

Dealt with historically, we are undeniably 
a mixed race at Carlington. The smoke from 


a large manufacturing city, not ten miles 
away, permeates our atmosphere, and much 


talk of buying and selling has, within latter 
years, stirred up the agricultural placidity of 
our minds. Successful stockbrokers and 
prosperous cotton-spinners have built some- 
what blatant red houses within our precincts 
and established their wives and families in 
our midst. As minister to a goodly following 
of Wesleyans in Carlington, I looked out at 
the first incursion for new faces in our chapel ; 
but none came, and it is rumoured that these 
wealthy folk are not even very regular in 
their attendance at church. I have heard, 
too, of a certain newly-married couple who 
openly speak of themselves as Positivists, a 
thing hitherto unheard of in Carlington. 
sut I was told that nobody had called upon 
them, at which I felt devout gladness and 
little surprise. 

Dryden Tar, however, is no new-comer, 
but one of ourselves. His parents kept the 
only grocer’s shop of their generation in 
Carlington ; and he is, as we pithily put it, 
a Carlingtonian born and bred, although he 
left us in his tenth year, and remained for 
three decades among the great mills of 
Drummingford—the city which lies upon 
our horizon like a cloud. So soon as he 
could he came back to us, a man of wealth, 
if not a scholar of parts; as I may, in my 
little fashion, lay claim to be. Dryden Tar 
began his commercial life at the loom, he ended 
it as senior partner in a large and prosperous 
business ; and what he has done is no less 
an honour to Carlington than a credit to 
himself. 

Moreover, he returned to us with a mind 
wholly free from the corruptions of city life, 
and with no ungodly novelty of false pride. 
I have myself been perhaps somewhat over- 
particular in the pronunciation of certain 
syllables, but Dryden Tar has kept his 
tongue tuned to its native dialect. Also he 
is loyal to his father’s friends, his father’s 
religion, and his father’s tailor. And although, 
when I observe the bagginess of his suits, | 
feel sometimes that there would have been 
no harm had he felt himself justified in 
embracing a more progressive doctrine in 
the matter of his material habiliments, yet 
I am assured that, when he says his prayers 
in our chapel behind the school-house, he is 
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weaving for his loyal and kindly soul a gar- 
ment in no way unworthy of the kingdom of 
heaven. 

Soon after the death of his wife Dryden 
Tar retired from business and took to the 
harmless uprearing of hens. We had always 
spoken well of him, but on this we set to 
commending him afresh, and prophesying 
a great future for his son “ Bertie.” Every- 
body had a good word for the simple, friendly 
old man, who still called the charwoman 
at the Hall “ Aunt Lizzy,” and in no way 








‘Bertie had begun to sing regularly in the choir.” 


deprecated the relationship, nor allowed that 
he had risen to the “ quality.” He lived in 
a comfortable house certainly, but then, as 
he took care to explain to us, he and Bertie 
always kept Up the restrictions imposed _by 
the “ missis,” and never lit their pipes but 
in the kitchen, after both the maid-servants 
had gone to bed. With the new-comers of 
Carlington he concerned himself but little, 
and so, when he fell from his high estate 
in our slow-moving imaginations, we felt 
much as if the ten commandments nailed up 
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in the chapel gallery had come rattling down 
about our ears. 

Now Bertie was, in a social sense, his 
father’s superior ; which we admitted among 
ourselves to be only the natural sequence of 
events. Bertie had had educational advan- 
tages, and was known to have been seen 
reading Carlyle—a high proof of intellectual 
capacity. Old Dryden Tar was deferential to 
his son’s opinion, and even uttered no word 
of protest when Bertie forsook his grand- 
father’s tailor in favour of the most fashion- 
able outfitter in Drummingford. By degrees, 
too, Bertie began to associate with the ladies 
of the new red houses; to play tennis in 
white flannels when he came home from 
business ; and to object to the circumference 
of his father’s stout cotton umbrella. All 
these things were, of course, noted in Car- 
lington ; and, provided Bertie did not go 
too far, we were all ready to uphold him as 
“a young man with his head set the right 
way on his shoulders.” 

Well, things went on very steadily for a 
time, and then Bertie Tar struck up a ‘friend- 
ship ‘With the Carlington curate. After this 
the admirers of the Tars were divided into 
two sections: those who defended Bertie 
and those who did not. The more Tory 
among us held that, as the Tars had always 
been Wesleyans, the friendship was not 
strictly correct ; others, somewhat go-ahead 
in their ideas, maintained that a certain 
intercourse between Church and Chapel was 
quite allowable, not to say in accordance 
with a spirit of Christian charity. A few 
outspoken spirits, such as Mrs. Tweedle, who 
kept the Brook Street post office, declared 
that Bertie only chose his friends from the 
“Church folk” in order to be “genteel” ; 
and I am afraid that subsequent events 
proved her inferences to be correct. 

I held myself entirely neutral in the 
matter of Bertie’s friendship with the curate, 
feeling uncertain of the consequences. But 
I must confess to experiencing some in- 
dignation when Mrs. Deawkintwig, all agog 
with the news, came to tell me that Bertie, 

‘cockered up in a surplice,” had begun to 
sing regularly in the church choir. I eyed 
Mr. Dryden Tar with some severity the next 
Sunday morning, for though he was feasting 
upon the pure grain of simple gospel, I could 
not forget that his son was eating the husks 
of religion only two hundred yards farther 
up the hill. 

I think that Dryden Tar felt uneasy about 
the whole affair, for he waited for me when 
chapel was over and asked me to dine with 
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him. Bertie, he explained, had an engage- 
ment with the Johnsons, on the Plumbton 
Road—the most fashionable quarter of Car- 
lington. I accepted the old man’s invitation, 
and he brought out some very good port for 
me after dinner; for Dryden Tar’s sole sus- 
picion of worldliness lay in his acquired 
appreciation of first-rate wine. 

While we were drinking it he opened his 
heart to me. 

“Kirby,” he said, rather wistfully, “I 
suppose its only nat’rel that what was good 
enough for the father shouldna’ be good 
enough for a son.” 

I shook my head and said that the times 
were the times, and that we had all been 
born in them. 

“Well, you see, there’s Bertie, now,” he 
went on; “he’s a good lad is Bertie, but 
he’s got a few maggots in his head. Maybe 
they're not maggots, though, after all.” 

He eyed me over the rim of his glass in 
some deprecation, and I begged him, sympa- 
thetically, to come to detail. 

“The fact is, Bertie’s taken to being fine,” 
he burst out. ‘“ He wants to do everything 
as is fashionable, and what I’m in noways 
used to. Tea’s not good enough for him to 
drink when he comes home o’ nights—he 
must needs have claret ; and he doesna’ like 
to see a dish o’ bread-and-butter set down on 
the table wi’ the meat, as I’ve always been 
used to see. He gets as good a dinner in 
Drummingford at one o’clock as any young 
man could wish to eat. And I don’t know 
what he wants wi’ turnin’ his tea at seven 
topsy-turvy for, wi’ claret and potatoes.” 

Mr. Dryden Tar had grown quite eloquent 
for the moment, but now he pulled himself 
up short. 

*T don’t want to be hard on the lad,” he 
added, “ but it’s upsettin’—it’s upsettin’.” 

For some seconds my mind’s eye had 
concerned itself with the face of one of the 
Miss Johnsons—a pretty, foolish face, that I 
had often seen flash past in a dogeart. 

“ Maybe,” I hazarded, “ Bertie’s looking 
about.” 

This was my way of suggesting that Bertie 
was thinking of marriage. It was a some- 
what local method of expressing myself, but 
I was purposely simple and friendly. 

Dryden Tar nodded. “Aye,” he said, 
“aye, that’s about it. But—an’ this is 


what’s worryin’ me so—he wants me to be 
lookin’ about too.” 

I stared at Dryden Tar in amazement. [ 
had so long regarded him as an old gentleman 
and a widower, that for the first few moments 
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such a possibility as he had suggested seemed 
to me the height of unseemliness. He moved 
restlessly in his chair and continued— 

“You see, it’s i? this way. Bertie’s set 
his heart on gettin’ in wi’ all these new folk 
at Carlington. Now I’m simple in my own 
tastes, an’, even when I was makin’ money, 
I never cared to cotton to them as I’d been 
taught to consider my betters.” 

The old man’s mouth suddenly lengthened 
to a grin and his eyes twinkled shrewdly. 

“ Not that they didn’t cotton a bit to me, 
you know, Kirby! There were plenty i’ 
Drummingford as couldna’ understan’ my 
bein’ so willin’ to live just as I’d been used 
to. But it wasna’ the money as I cared for 
somehow—it was the makin’ it.” 

I looked at Dryden Tar and saw the whole 
spirit of his native county peering out of 
the tail of his eye. Yet I knew that his 
charity was large, and that those whom he 
had risen to govern loved him. 

“So when I came back to Carlington I 
would ha’ been content to live among those 
as my father had lived among. But Bertie 
gets meetin’ a lot of young chaps i’ business 
at Drummingford, an’ they gets askin’ him 
to their houses—if they’re Carlington folk— 
an’ then their sisters get playin’ tennis wi’ 
Bertie, an’ it ends—it ends - 

Dryden Tar’s voice died away. He looked 
across the table at me with a mixture of 
humour and ruefulness. 

“Tt ends i’ Bertie wantin’ his old dad to 
get married again, you see, Kirby.” 

“But why?” said I. “Is Bertie not 
content with marrying himself ? ” 

Dryden Tar shook his head. 

* Bertie’s had too much eddication, maybe,” 
said he. ‘He minces his words out 0’ all their 
proper sound, wi’ his larnin’. An’ he’s got 
an idea that if I was to marry a bit above 
what I’d been used to, folk ’ud look more 
respectful at us, an’ we could give a party or 
two, an’ mix wi’ the folk on the Plumbton 
Road. He thinks a deal o’ them as live on 
the Plumbton Road, does Bertie.” 

The old man’s face had grown wistful 
again, and he turned a wine-glass in his 
fingers. 

“ Maybe it ¢s a bit hard on Bertie,” he said 
slowly. ‘ There’s plenty o’ folk—aye, an’ 
Plumbton Road folk, too—as are no better 
i’ birth nor I am, but they’ve taken the 
trouble to get a bit 6’ polish, an’ now they 
can set themselves up above Bertie an’ me. 
There are the Johnsons. If my father war 
a grocer, old Johnson’s father war a second- 
hand bookseller. But his sons an’ daughters 














set up for bein’ fine. Old Johnson is allays 
hearty wi’ me, but the girls an’ boys are a bit 
stand-offish an’ stiff. ‘They like Bertie, but 
they’re down on Bertie’s dad.” 

I sat and watched Dryden Tar from below 
the palm of my hand. I saw that he was 
making up his mind to sacrifice himself for 
Bertie’s sake— Bertie, who could sing in a 
surplice only because it was genteel, without 
any thought of how such worship looked in 
the eyes of the Almighty ! 

“T asked Bertie,” he continued humbly, 
“T asked Bertie who he thought ’ud do best, 
an’ he said as Miss Wellington Puckle was a 
tidy body - ss 

Here Dryden Tar pulled himself up and 
hesitated. 

“At least, he didna’ use those words, 
didn’t Bertie. He’s rather down on me 
sometimes for callin’ folks ‘ bodies,’ but it’s 
what I’ve been used to, and my tongue’s 
grown to it somehow.” 

I hardly heard Mr. Dryden Tar’s last 
words. I was thinking about Miss Wellington 
Puckle, and presently I spoke of her, I am 
afraid that in what I said I yielded to sarcasm, 
and I have since been glad that dear old 
Dryden Tar did not perceive my subtle irony. 

“Miss Wellington Puckle,” said I, “ does 
not live upon the Plumbton Road.” 

“No,” responded Mr. Tar; “no, Kirby, 
she doesn’t. But she lives pretty near, an’ 
the Miss Johnsons take tea with her some- 
times, for her granddad war a vicar on the 
mother’s side. An’ then Bertie’s thought it 
all out. He says she’d be pretty sure to take 
me—an’ there are plenty o’ folk as wouldn’t 
be willin’. It ’ud be awkward if I war re- 
fused by a body—by a lady, I mean. It ’ud 
kind of put me off.” 

“Do you wish to marry ? 
with, perhaps, some abrrptness. 

Dryden ‘Tar set down his glass of wine 
upon the table and looked up at the portrait 
of his wife. 

“T think,” he said gently, “as ma would 
ha’ liked me to do anything for the sake o’ 
the boy.” 

After that I felt a strange disinclination 
to refer to the fact that Miss Wellington 
Puckle was not only a churchwoman, but 
that her views inclined to popery, and she 
was known to be much interested in cardinals. 

The following events of that afternoon 
have been told me by Mrs. Deawkintwig, 
Who took tea every Sunday with Miss Wel- 
lington Puckle’s Hannah. I will therefore 
relate them just as I know them to have 
occurred. I must first remark that Miss 
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Wellington Puckle was a_ very straight- 
backed spinster of about fifty-three years of 
age, that she was highly respected in Carling- 
ton, and considered to be a lady of some 
birth, and that young Bertie had shown no 
little perspicacity in recommending her to 
the notice of his father, for while she was 
unlikely, owing to her straitened circum- 
stances, to refuse a suitor of Dryden Tar’s 
wealth, she would, by her union with him, 
confer upon the old man a certain position 
which would be of material importance in 
the eyes of the Miss Johnsons. When I 
thought the affair over, I realised that 
Bertie’s diplomacy did not even stop short 
at singing in a surplice. 

Now Bertie Tar had twice visited Miss 
Wellington Puckle under the auspices of 
Daphne Johnson, the owner of the pretty, 
foolish headpiece, and he considered that his 
footing in the elderly spinster’s tiny house 
was such as to warrant the introduction of 
his father to the domain hallowed by the 
memory of the departed vicar. He had 
arranged to meet old Dryden at the corner 
of the Plumbton Road—I have sometimes 
thought that all Bertie’s ideas were bounded 
by the Plumbton Road—at a quarter to four 
on that Sunday afternoon when Mr. Tar 
opened his heart to me ; so at half-past three 
the old man set out, wearing a white hat, 
and carrying in one hand a large brown 
cotton umbrella, in the other a gigantic 
bouquet of double dahlias, which he had 
gathered and arranged with great care. I 
saw him as far as the turning, and then 
went home, pondering these things somewhat 
sadly in my mind. 

It seems that Bertie met him at the 
appointed place and went on with him, 
first, however, objecting so strongly to the 
dahlias that Dryden Tar, with no little 
reluctance, hid them under the brambles in 
the hedge. Then they reached Miss Wel- 
lington Puckle’s cottage, and were ushered by 
Hannah to the presence of the spinster, who 
was reading Newman. Bertie sat down near 
the window and entered into quite an easy 
conversation, in which, with no little ability, 
he referred to the mistaken zeal of Kingsley 
and the importance of the Oxford movement. 
Dryden Tar remained upon the sofa, which 
creaked uneasily every time he moved, and, 
having planted his umbrella between his 
legs, and folded his hands over the handle, 
remained in that attitude, impassive but hot. 

For a few minutes Bertie left him some- 
what out of the conversation—a mistake 
which, as the son afterwards acknowledged 
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to me, seemed to set its stamp upon all the 
subsequent events—for before Dryden Tar 
had gained any footing at all with Miss 
Wellington Puckle, the door-bell rang, and a 
second visitor was announced. 

This new guest turned out to be the lady 
from next door; a widow, much given to 
the braiding of hair and wearing of apparel. 
She had only recently settled in Carlington ; 
and Bertie always declares that she had 
seen himself and his father go into Miss 
Wellington Puckle’s from behind the blind. 
However this may be, it is certain that, from 
the moment she saw the simple friendly old 
face on the sofa looking at her with emphatic 
approval written in the honest twinkling eyes, 
Mrs. Aubrey, the flighty widow, made a dead 
set at’ Mr. Dryden Tar. 

Hannah told Mrs. Deawkintwig that, when 
she took in tea, Miss Wellington Puckle was 
very stiffly discussing the Arian heresy with 
Mr. Bertie, while Mr. Dryden Tar was 
slapping his leg and wiping the tears of 
laughter from his eyes at some story which 
had just been related to him by Mrs. Aubrey. 
The widow talked with much animation and 
gesticulated the while with her hands. She 
wore her hair in golden plaits, and looked 
twenty years younger than Miss Wellington 
Puckle ; and she confessed openly that she 
had a daughter on the stage. She made 
Dryden Tar laugh as he had never laughed 
in his life; and when he and Bertie rose to 
bring their visit to an end, the old man had 
already promised to call upon her. 

Miss Wellington Puckle made her adieux 
a little coldly, and as Dryden Tar strolled 
whistling down the street, his hands behind 
him, his umbrella trailing upon the pave- 
ment from between his coat-tails, and 
his hat set very decidedly upon the back 
of his head, Bertie took it upon himself to 
remonstrate. 

“Dad,” he said, “it’s all very well, you 
know, and I like to see you enjoying your- 
self, but I didn’t take you to Miss Wellington 
Puckle’s to see you carrying on with Mrs. 
Aubrey.” 

Dryden Tar hemmed and hawed. 

“Miss Puckle ’ud never look at a common 
old chap like me,” he said at last. “I saw 
she didn’t take to me, Bertie. We'd best 
give it up, lad.” 

Bertie bit his lip and frowned. 

“She’s got a position in Carlington,” he 
answered ; “ but she’s awfully poor. She’d 
have you if you were careful and played your 
cards well. Come, dad, it would be a good 
thing—for me.” 
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Dryden Tar fidgeted with the handle of 
his umbrella. 

“You're keen set to get me wed again, 
Bertie,” he observed presently. 

Bertie looked uncomfortable, but obstinate. 

“The Johnsons think a great deal of Miss 
Wellington Puckle,” he answered ; “ they say 
she’s such a gentlewoman. Mind that, dad. 
Nobody talks of a ‘lady’ nowadays. It’s 
proper form to say ‘gentlewoman.’ ” 

“ Tt’s all too new-fangled for me,” replied 
Dryden Tar ; “i? my young days we stuck to 
sayin’ ‘ body.’ a 

He began to whistle again and walked on 
without further speech. But presently his 
kindly heart relented, and he looked round 
at Bertie’s downcast face. 

* Look here, lad,” he said, I don’t want to 
disappcint you. But wouldn’t that jolly little 
widow do i’stead 0’ Miss Wellington Puckle ? 
Miss Puckle kind o’ makes me feel unnat’rel.” 

Bertie’s cheek coloured with dismay. 

“Mrs. Aubrey!” he exclaimed. “The 
Johnsons say she’s dreadfully fast—has a 
daughter who acts in burlesque. Nobody 
here cares to know her, except Miss Welling- 
ton Puckle, who was a friend of her sisters. 
But then the Johnsons say that she only 
keeps up the acquaintanceship out of kindness, 
and that she has herself told them there was 
no necessity to call.” 

“Johnsons here! Johnsons there ! 
muttered Dryden Tar. “I’m sick 0’ John- 
sons!” And he marched into his own house 
in a fit of bad temper. 

Under his wife’s portrait, however, he 
brought himself to book. 

** Ma ’ud ha’ wished me to do what is best 
for the boy,” he thought rather sadly. “If 
it’s to be Puckle, Puckle it mun be !” 

Which was hardly a respectful way of 
referring to his future spouse, even in the 
silent recesses of his own mind. 

So from that day onwards Dryden Tar 
stumped steadily and wearily off twice a 
week to his courtship of Miss Wellington 
Puckle ; and very soon the whole of Car- 
lington began to speak of the wooing. In 
the Plumbton Road everybody joined in a 
chorus of approbation. 

“So very suitable—though, of course, so 
very amusing,” said the Plumbton Road, 


” 


'? 


with a genteel mincing of vowel sounds 
which came of superior education. “ It will 


be the making of them both. Poor Miss 


Wellington Puckle has always had to pinch. 
And the Tars will be quite on a different 
footing, with a perfect gentlewoman presiding 
over the house and entertaining.” 








THE ELOPEMENT 


Daphne Johnson even spoke her com- 
mendation to Bertie. 

“We shall all be so pleased to hear that 
everything is settled,” she said. ‘“ We think 
it so very sensible in every way. And, by 
the way, Mr. ‘Tar, do you know that even 
Miss Puckle has been obliged to drop Mrs. 
Aubrey. She is really quite impossible ; and 
mother thinks she-dyes her hair! It is-a 
pity she ever came to Carlington. It sets'a 
bad example.” 

That evening Bertie Tar told his father 
what Daphne Johnson had said, repeating 
her praise of Miss Wellington Puckle and 
her condemnation of Mrs. “Aubrey. To his 
surprise the old man became exceedingly red. 

“ Theer’s not an ounce o’ Christian charity 
’ Carlington!” he exclaimed, banging his 
fist down on the table. “Mrs. Aubrey’s a 
jolly little woman, an’ Miss Puckle’s a 
stiff-backed old maid !” 

“Dad!” cried Bertie, sitting up aghast in 
his easy-chair. 

“T mean what I say, Bertie. I’m sick to 
death o’ Miss Wellington Puckle—sick to 
death !” 

“ But,” gasped Bertie, “you can’t back 
out now! Think what the Johnsons ie 

“Hang the Johnsons!” shouted Dryden 
Tar. And he flounced—-literally flounced, 
for I had it from Mrs. Deawkintwig, who 
was doing a day’s che out of the 
dining-room into the garden. 

“Yo could ha’ knocked me flat wi’ a knit- 
tin’-needle !” was usually Mrs. Deawkintwig’s 
concluding comment on the dialogue. 

Dryden Tar, in talking to me ‘Jong after- 
wards, told me all about it, and I am sorry 
to say that he prefaced his account with a 
broad wink. 

“Tt was that young Bertie’s fault fro’ 
beginning to end,” he said. ‘“ He set me 
thinkin’ on weddin’s and courtin’s an’ such 
like, till I war quite foolish, an’ got to 
fancyin’ myself a young man again. An’ 
Miss Puckle war difficult to get ahead wi’. I 
did my best—I did i’deed, Kirby, but nothin’ 
I could say seemed to ples ise her ; an’ when 
I told her all about ma dyin’, and said that I 
should never live to see such another—which 
pleases most women mightily—she didn’t say 
anythin’ but ‘ Indeed !° as stiff as you like. 
An’ one evenin’ when I war makin’ off for 
home, feelin’ kind 0’ snubbed an’ silly, I 
came across Mrs. Aubrey, as bright as a 
button, an’ she asked me in for a bit of a 
chat. An’ in her parlour we just got on like 
a house afire. So I dropped into the way of 
callin’ there of an evenin’ after I had done 
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my duty to Miss Wellington Puckle. It war 
young Bertie’s fault fro’ beginnin’ to end.” 

“Did you tell Bertie of your visits?” I 
asked. 

“Not I!” said Dryden Tar. “ Bertie ’ud 
ha’ been mad. An’ I meant to wed wi’ Miss 
Puckle all the time, but it war so deadly dull 
talkin’ ploughin’ up 
waste land wi’ a haven” 

After the conversation with Bertie, which 
left Mrs. Deawkintwig in such a condition of 
bodil¥ lassitude, Dr yden Tar went upstairs 
and changed his coat. He came down again 








‘‘ She greeted him with her usuat levity.” 


with a ruffled look, but Bertie met him 
pathetically. 

“Dad!” he said, 
hall, “ where are you going to ? 

Dryden Tar’s heart softened immedi: ately. 
It was never hard for very long. 

“T’m goin’ on your business, Bertie,” he 
answered. ‘Lad, I was a bit put about. 
ut I'll go an’—an’—pop the question this 
very evenin’.” 

Bertie’s countenance beamed approval. 

“Hooray, dad!” he exclaimed; “the 
Johnsons i 


detaining him in the 


” 














‘Ah! I did a good thing for the lad in marryin’ you.” 
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THE ELOPEMENT 


But Dryden Tar was not yet sufficiently 
calmed to tolerate many quotations from 
the Johnsons. He nodded, waved his hand, 
and stumped out. 

He was within a few paces of Miss Wel- 
lington Puckle’s front door, when he met 
that golden-haired siren, Mrs. Aubrey. She 
greeted him with her usual levity, and so 
worked upon his love of cheeriness and good- 
will that, five minutes later, instead of being 
ensconced in stiff discomfort upon Miss Wel- 
lington Puckle’s creaking sofa, he found 
himself in Mrs. Aubrey’s little kitchen, while 
she toasted cheese in a saucepan on the gas- 
stove. For Mrs. Aubrey was very poor, and, 
though she spent much time and care upon 
her bonnets, kept no regular servant, but 
engaged Mrs. Deawkintwig to come in for 
an hour every evening to wash up. 

It was as he sat upon the hard kitchen 
chair, watching Mrs. Aubrey toast the cheese, 
that Mr. Dryden Tar confided to the widow 
his hatred of Miss Wellington Puckle, but 
his resolution to go through with the affair 
for the sake of Bertie. Mrs. Aubrey stirred 
the cheese thoughtfully with a knife. 

“ Have you really been going there all this 
time, meaning to marry her?” she asked. 

“ Aye,” said Dryden Tar; “to be sure.” 

“You might have told me,” murmured 
Mrs. Aubrey. 

“T thought you knew. Folks ha’ talked 
enough about it.” 

“Not tome. Nobody in Carlington talks 
to me. I shall have to go away.” 

Dryden Tar grew red and looked sheepish. 
But he pulled his chair a little nearer to the 
gas-stove. 

“Why mun you go away ?” 

“ Because now I shall lose my only friend,” 
said Mrs. Aubrey sadly, reaching for the 
pe} IT eT. 

“Who do yon call that ?” 

“You, Mr. Tar. You will never be 
allowed to call here again. Don’t come so 
near the stove. Mrs. Deawkintwig blacked 
it yesterday.” 

“Never be allowed to call here again!” 
murmured Dryden Tar slowly, looking round 
the now familiar little kitchen. ‘“ Who’s to 
stop me ?” 

“ Your wife wouldn’t like it. She has 
dropped me. People in Carlington don’t 
think I’m respectable.” 

Mrs. Aubrey had begun by being defiant. 

sut suddenly her voice broke ; and, as she 
set a plate of toasted cheese down before 
Mr. Dryden Tar, something like a sob 
escaped her, 
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Dryden pushed away the plate and stood 
up, thrusting his hands into his pockets. 

“Who says that?” he demanded, black 
as thunder. 

“ Everybody.” 

The terse answer fell from the widow’s 
lips without any hesitation. She set her 
back against the dresser and looked at him. 
Dryden Tar took his hands from his pockets 
and held out his arms. 

“ You come along here,” he said. ‘ There’s 
one person i’ Carlington as knows you're 
respectable. You come along here, an’ let 
Bertie an’ Miss Wellington Puckle go to the 
devil !” 

And, to the best of my belief, Mrs. Aubrey 
accepted his invitation and cried away her 
defiance upon his shoulder. 

Mr. Dryden Tar left the house an engaged 
man, but for reasons of his own he did not 
go home. He went into Drummingford by 
the nine o’clock train that very evening and 
wired to the greatly perplexed Bertie that he 
had been compelled to go there on business. 
From Drummingford he proceeded to Lon- 
don, and sent a second telegram, without his 
address. In this he said he would be home 
by Saturday. And then he bought a special 
licence; and Mrs. Aubrey came to London too. 

If it was not an elopement it was some- 
thing very much like it. The Johnsons 
called it a scandal, and turned their backs on 
Bertie for several months. For Mr. Dryden 
Tar certainly kept his promise and came 
home on Saturday, but he brought Jrs. 
Dryden Tar with him. 

“Now, Bertie,” he said when he presented 
her, “ it’s done an’ settled, an’ there’s no use 
i’ clattin’, which I went away to avoid. 
Aw it was your own doin’ for settin’ an old 
man a-thinkin’ on matrimony.” 

There was only one face before whose 
glance Mr. Dryden Tar blushed and faltered. 
This was a painted face, and it looked at 
him with the eyes of his dead wife. But 
one day he stood beneath it joyfully. 

“Ah!” he said to Mrs. Dryden, “ah! I 
did a good thing for the lad in marryin’ you, 
Jenny. To think o’ his gettin’ spliced to 
Sir Robert’s daughter. We didn’t know i’ 
Carlington o’ your swell relations. We can 
turn ovr backs on the Johnsons now !” 

“Come to chapel, Dryden,” said Mrs. Tar, 
“‘and tell me that I’ve got on the prettiest 
bonnet you ever saw. I only know of one 
relation whom I care a straw for.” 

“ An’ who’s that ?” asked Dryden. 

But Mrs. Tar did not tell him. She said 
he knew already. 
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HE “Castle,” as the handsome 
building at the end of the 
Camden Road is familiarly 
called, is nowadays the prin- 
cipal prison for accused but 
unconvicted persons in Lon- 

don, in fact the great house of detention 

which has replaced the old and long since 
demolished gaol of Clerkenwell. It is the 
annex and antichamber of the Old Bailey 

Sessions House, lodging as a rule some four 

hundred prisoners remanded thither for 

inquiry and safe custody. The first is by 
no means the least important condition, for 
the identification of individuals and _ the 
verification of their antecedents forms a very 
large part of our crimine! procedure. A 
culprit’s fate when found guilty depends 
greatly on what is known of him; judges 
and benches are supposed to consider previous 
convictions when apportioning sentence, in- 
flicting longer terms on those proved to be 
addicted to crime. It is to be feared that in 
this respect they often follow their own sweet 
will ; a disbelief in the efficacy of punish- 
ment, or a tender-hearted reluctance to use 
their full powers has fostered excessive, 
possibly dangerous, leniency of late—but 
that is another story. Whatever may come 
of it the police and the prison authorities 
are always eager to definitely recognise, to 
establish the undoubted personality of every 
one who comes within the grip of the law. 
It frequently happens that a man_ or 
woman who has got into trouble, who has 
been arrested for some small offence, is very 
much “ wanted ” for another, infinitely more 
heinous; or again, that the law-breaker 
proves to be someone “at large on licence ” 

—a ticket-of-leave man, making improper 

use of the freedom conceded to him on the 

express condition that he will keep out of 
harm. So great importance attaches to 
identification. Many methods are employed 














to compass this, and I shall presently refer to 
them all; but that which is by far the most 
interesting and perhaps the most efficacious 
up to the present time is the detectives’ 
inspection, made three times weekly, at 
Holloway. 


There is a great cluster of plain-clothes 
policemen around the great gates on the 
mornings in question — thirty of them: 
twenty-two Metropolitan and six of the City 
police, with one superior officer, an inspector 
from New Scotland Yard. To assist at this 
gathering would be of great practical service 
to the “ detective” novelist, or the actor who 
has to play the stage detective, or any theat- 
rical manager anxious to be right in his local 
colour. These are the veritable Simon 
Pures, not the Buckets or Hawkshaws or 
Sergeant Cutlers ; mostly burly, well-built, 
straight-limbed fellows, with the square 
shoulders, erect bearing of men who have 
been drilled, and that peculiar firm footfall 
and rather slow-moving regulation gait of 
the constable on his beat. For one and all 
have been “ uniformed,” have learnt the 
rudiments of their profession in the common 
round of everyday police business in the 
streets. Their faces have also a sort of 
family likeness ; all, with the usual variety of 
feature noticeable among any thirty different 
men, have observant eyes, set lips and a gene- 
ral look of thoughtful reticence and reserve. 
In outward appearance however, especially 
in costume, they offer strong contrasts. Each 
has pretty well followed his own taste in 
dress : one is in dittoes of a not too modest 
plaid or check pattern, another displays a 
long-skirted ulster, a third is in a rather 
frayed frock-coat and wears a “ bowler” hat. 
The fashion in hats and boots varies greatly ; 
the “stove-pipe” is not entirely absent ; 
some carry umbrellas, some thick sticks of 
a suggestively useful and friendly size. They 
are, in short, as mixed and medley a lot to 
look at as you would see in any crowd at a 
street corner, and this result is no doubt 
encouraged by the authorities, who wish their 
detectives to differ in no marked or dis- 
tinctive way from the rest of the world. 
As watching, “shadowing,” examination and 
inquiry form so large a part of their duties, 
there is wisdom in this rule. But I question 
whether our London detectives are not very 
generally recognisable, at least by those they 
pursue, and this very ceremony I am about 
to describe must greatly help this. It cuts 
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both ways; if the police can identify their 
game, the game must become more or less 
familiar with their hunters when thus 
brought continually face to face. 

The senior officer, Inspector Barkis, is 
however cast in a different mould. There 
is nothing conventional about him ; no one 
indeed would take him for a detective, 
certainly not one of the ordinary common- 
place sort. Mr. Barkis is admirably turned 
out, spick and span from head to foot, from 
his first-rate tall hat to his brightly-var- 
uished boots; he wears a well-made, stylish 
frock-coat, his smart tie sports a fine scarf- 


of information, and he can tell you some 
queer stories of the “crooked gentry” we 
have come here to see. 

The parade of prisoners is now. ready in 
the great exercising yard of the prison—a 
level stretch of bright greensward under the 
dark surrounding boundary walls; grass 
thrives well in gaol, and so do sunflowers, 
which, standing straight and tall to a height 
of six or seven feet, are a notable feature in 
the Holloway prison garden. It is a march 
past rather than a parade, for the whole 
body of prisoners slowly circle round and 
round the outer or widest circle of the stone- 





THE PARADE OF 


pin—the memento doubtless of some good 
bit of detective work, for this is an officer of 
cosmopolitan experience with many striking 
successes in his varied record. His duties 
have often taken him beyond the Atlantic, 
and he is perhaps as well known and as much 
respected in New York as in London, while 
his frequent visits to the great Republic 
have told upon him not unpleasantly by 
adding that suggestion of independence, that 
air of “quite as good a man as you are,” 
Which is so noticeable, and often in a much 
more marked degree, in all American officials. 
But Mr. Barkis, like his namesake, is very 
willing, very affable and obliging, he is full 


3? 


PRISONERS. 


paved paths that are marked out from the 
grass —carefully regarded by the little group 
of reviewing or inspecting officers collected 
in one corner of the yard. 

Mr. Barkis knows many of them, whatever 
their present appearance, and it must be 
understood that the criminal is a protean 
being who constantly changes his skin, often 
through astuteness, more often through the 
force of adverse circumstances, such as a long 
run of persistent ill-luck when nothing has 
prospered in his nefarious trade. All here 
may be inwardly similar in pursuits and evil 
tendencies, but in outward appearance they 
differ greatly. A few, very few, are in the 
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prison uniform, the bright rather garish blue 
suit which is allotted to the unconvicted, and 
which is sufficiently distinctive in case of 
escape, but avoids the degrading features 
of the familiar drab spotted over with the 





‘** HIS APPEARANCE IS THAT OF A SEEDY SWELL 
IN VERY LOW WATER.” 


Government broad-arrow. For many reasons 
a “trial” prisoner is permitted, nay, en- 
couraged, to wear his own clothes ; only when 
these are hopelessly ragged or disgustingly 
dirty is the prison blue indued. Uniform 
always robs men of their individuality, bring- 











ing them down to a dead level of monotonous 
resemblance, and this tends to defeat the 
object of this parade. Now we can pick out 
easily many various types: the coster—prob- 
ably a false one, but quite like those of the 
music halls, who has come to grief and has 
been arrested in the garb which cloaks his 
real business—that of burglary ; the artisan, 
still in his green baize apron, also a disguise 
assumed to cover the same unavowable trade ; 
a dozen or more unmistakable roughs loping 
round in that dropping dot-and-go-one gait 
peculiar to the street loafer hanging round 
for any chance (dishonest) job that offers. 
Some of them are in corduroys and velveteens, 
some in rags, some in degenerate suits of 
dittoes ; one or two are seafaring men, one 
an unmistakable foreigner, dark skinned 
with earrings, and gleaming eyeballs turned 
back like a fierce beast in a cage; one 
or two are quite fashionably dressed in 
frock-coats and tall hats, looking so emi- 
nently respectable and well-to-do that one 
wonders to see them here, and asks why 
they are “ in.” 

“That young chap with the tall hat on 
the back of his head?” the inspector re- 
peats my query, looking hard at this rather 
uncommon type, who lounges nonchalantly 
along with his hands in his pockets his 
trousers turned up over his drab gaiters and 
the perfectly unconcerned look of one who 
knows the case against him is strong and 
has made up his mind for the worst. 
“That? Oh yes; he is charged with a 
gigantic forgery. A bank clerk—-son of a 
military officer, nephew of an Irish baronet, 
—not an old lag.” 

“ And these two ?” They happen to walk 
within two or three of each other in the long 
Indian file, but I have paired them because 


they are so much alike in appearance. Both 
are showily dressed in rather sporting 


* down-the-road ” fashion, long-skirted drab 
coats almost to their heels, bowler hats, drab 
gaiters, smart spotted ties; both have an 
indescribable swaggering air which brings 
them very near the level of gentlemen 
sportsmen, but just falls short and leaves 
them unmistakable “ bounders ” and cads. 
“Call themselves brothers. Honourable 
Frank and Honourable Reggy Plantagenet. 
3ogus, of course,” says Mr. Barkis con- 
temptuously. ‘“ Picked ’em up in the West- 
End, where they’ve been carrying on a great 
game defrauding tradesmen and house agents. 
Got into a first-class residence, stocked it 
fully with high-class furniture, set up a grand 
establishment, and never paid a soul. Of 
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course they’re old hands. Haven’t made 
‘em out yet 5 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” interposes ¢ 
detective. ‘I know that second chap. He 
passed through my hands four or five years 
ago. Got penal servitude in the name of 
Jacob Benskin. Long firm case.” 

“What sentence ?” 

“Seven years.” 

“Then he’s on ticket now, and wanted for 
failing to report himself, no doubt. Any- 
one else know him ?” 

With this line to lead them several detec- 
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tives bring corroborative evidence, and after 
that the other “ Honourable” Plantagenet 
is easily identified. They are not brothers, 
only brother convicts, who “did time” 
together at the “ boat,” or in penal servitude, 
were “turned up” together, discharged or 
rather released into the London area, and 
who will now undoubtedly find themselves 
in the dock side by side. 

Not far off walks another rather puzzling 
person ; he is tall, middle-aged, with neglected 
gray hair and ragged moustachios, and his 
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‘(THE WOMEN, DRAWN UP IN LINE, CAN 
BE INSPECTED AT A GLANCE.” 
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appearance is that of a seedy swell in very 
low water, but he holds himself erect, with 
no sense of shame, as a man unfortunate but 
blameless, His clothes, all black, are rusty 
and greasy, frayed at the edges, the braid 
hanging in strips, the bottoms of his trousers 
are worn and cut ragged, his once smart 
button boots are broken and bulgy, yet they 
refuse to meet over his stockingless feet. 

“ Pretends to be a Russian,” the inspector 
tells me. “A man of high family, count 
or prince or something, exiled for political 
reasons, and his family have cast him off to 
starve. That’s his story. Took to swindling 
and blackmailing, that’s why he’s here now. 
He’s not known in our records at the Yard, 
although the photographic albums have been 
searched through and through this week 
past. We’ve never had him, or not for a 
long time, or he is greatly changed in appear- 
ance. I have an idea I can ‘place’ him, but 
I’m not positive till I hear from 
the other side. I fancy I’ve 
seen him in the States.” 

I may as well complete this 
case here. This Russian was 
really an American, as Inspector 
Barkis presently proved, born 
somewhere down in the Southern 
States, a gentleman actually, of 
first-rate education, a fluent lin- 
guist, polished manners and most 
insinuating address, who had 
travelled all over Europe, moving 
sometimes in the very best society 
and turning every opportunity to 
good account. In this way he 
became possessed of various 
family and other secrets on which 
he based blackmailing demands 
and often raised considerable 
sums. But by degrees he had 
worked out his gold mines, and 
his latest attempt had failed and 
landed him in gaol. It was upon 
a credulous old lady, to whom 
he revealed himself as a great 
personage, unfortunate and in exile, but 
aspiring to regain his own, and whom he 
robbed shamelessly. After his first recogni- 
tion his antecedents were easily made out, 
and it was found that he was a very old 
hand, had done two periods of penal servi- 
tude and was no stranger to foreign prisons. 
He had a dozen or more aliases under which 
he had operated in the capitals and great 
cities abroad, he had been called the Count 
Von Arnhoff, Chevalier Zamertini, Marques 
de Santa Maria, Seymour, Bouverie, Black- 
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wood, Fitzurse, any name that was high- 
sounding suited his purpose at the time. It 
was reported of him, when his identity was 
fully proved, that he was the most accom- 
plished liar and told his stories with such 
a specious resemblance to truth that even 
the most wary. and suspicious people were 
deceived. 

From the male we pass on to the female 
side, where a much smaller party awaits us, 
and the women, drawn up in line, can be 
inspected almost at a glance. There is as 
much variety in attire, but more tawdry 
finery ; dress is made up of more incongruous 
and flashy elements, crude colours that 
“fight” with each other, nothing matches, 
a coarse shawl is thrown over a satin skirt, a 
showy mantle of cotton velvet and catskin 
covers a ragged stuff dress, hats and bonnets 
range between broad-brimmed, laden with 
vegetation, and the torn remnant of a 
“toque” that hardly covers a few hairs. All, 
almost without exception; have a depraved 
and brutalised expression ; drink and vice 
have left their brand upon these sad sisters. 
They are commonplace offenders, most of 
them, easily identified and generally known 
to the police, whose offences are drunken- 
ness, brawling, petty larceny or unavoidable 
partnership with one or other of the bigger 
criminals we have seen in the male exercising 
yard, 

One, neatly dressed and in sharp contrast 
to the rest, is seated. “A lady of title,” 
Barkis whispers. ‘ That forged will case. 
It will go hard with her.” And surely she 
knows it, for never was despair and hopeless- 
ness more plainly written in face and attitude 
as she sits there abstracted, with lack-lustre 
eyes, taking absolutely no notice of us. 

“ Hulloa!” says the inspector suddenly. 
“ You've come back have you? Same old 
game?” He is addressing a small bird-faced 
creature, who bridles up at the familiarity, 
and replies in a mincing voice, as though she 
had been carefully trained to say “ potatoes, 
poultry, prunes and prisms.” 

“ Yes, and I do not understand it at all. 
I shall appeal at once to the Home Secretary 
and demand my immediate release.” 

“ That’s »’ says Mr. Barkis. ‘ Dare 
say you've often heard of her; her name 
is constantly in the papers. Always being 
taken and shut up for the same offence— 
obtaining food and lodging by fraud. She 
goes to the best hotels sometimes, says her 
baggage and maid will follow, and so on. 
The second or third day they run her in.” 

Just now the “lady” has been treated 





more summarily, for she is still in light opera 
cloak and white satin slippers, which bear 
the stains of a night spent in the police cell. 

From the detective point of view there is 
nothing very remarkable about the females 
for identification. But my attention is drawn 
to a woman who has rather a quaint history. 
She is always committed for the same offence, 
that of travelling on the line without a 
ticket, and she has done it again and again 
with one sole idea, it is said, to get to one 
particular prison, where she will find an 
officer or wardress against whom she has : 
secret grudge, and who has so far escaped 
her by transfer to some unknown where- 
abouts. No one knows exactly the origin of 
the feud, or what will happen when they 
meet, ‘but the thirst for vengeance still 
drives her on, and still she tries a new road, 
and is still arrested, to move on anywhere 
when again released. 

This detective inspection at Holloway, 
however, is not, as I have already said, the 
only method of identifying old hands. We 
have heard a good deal of late of the new 
system of measurements adopted from the 
French, and of the system of recording every 
individual who passes through the mill by 
his “ finger-prints ”"—an unalterable and in- 
alienable sign-manual ; but these processes, 
excellent in themselves, and already the rule 
with us, are only in their infancy, and cannot 
be largely useful for some time to come. 

The idea which underlies and is the true 
foundation of these methods is so novel that 
it may still be only vaguely understood, and 
I had better restate it briefly. It depends 
mainly upon two now incontrovertible facts 
in the human organism: first, that certain 
parts of the body, such as the length and 
breadth of the head, the length of the index 
finger, of the foot, of the leg below the knee, 
and so forth, are absolutely constant and 
unchang’: ., during life; the second, that an 
impression of the fleshy part of the finger 
tips leaves peculiar marks that vary generally 
with every individual. Upon these an in- 
genious process has been based by which 
every offender is now catalogued and indexed, 
so that if he at any time comes again within 
the grip of the law his identity can be fixed 
by taking his measurements and finger-prints 
anew and comparing them with the data 
already recorded. 

In Paris the measurements alone are 
taken, but on such an excellent plan, and 
the information is so systematically and 
effectively arranged, that the result, the 
positive identification of the individual by 
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the production of a set of old measurements 
exactly cofresponding with the new, can be 
obtained in less than five minutes from the 
drawers and cabinets in which they are 
stored. , 

I have spent many an hour in this French 
identification office, which is in the top story 
of the Paris Prefecture of Police and under 
the personal supervision of the inventor of 
the system of “anthropometry,” as it is 
called, M. Bertillon. In one large room are 
collected a dozen or more dé/enus—prisoners 
under temporary arrest charged with various 
offences, the gathering in of the previous 
night, some only suspected, some taken 
red-handed, but of whose antecedents as 





MEASURING THE EAR, 


yet very little is positively known. The 
operators or “ measurers” are detective 
officers or warders under instruction, who 
move about in long white blouses like 
ordinary working-men. The whole place 
has rather the aspect of a scientific gather- 
ing, a lecture-room or laboratory, even the 
prisoners, the subjects of experiment, play 
their part as though deeply interested in 
results that affect them most closely. One 
by one they take their places upon the 
dais—a wooden platform on which is the 
imprint of a foot and behind it a standard 
of height—while the operator hovers over 
them with enormous brass calipers or com- 
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passes with which the measurements are 
taken to millimetres or thousand parts of 
a yard. When all is done and entered 
on a card this new card is passed to a 
superior official, who makes the search and 
promptly produces the corresponding old 
card. I was greatly struck by the look of 
astonishment and surprise of all those sub- 
jected to such strange proceedings. Still more 
amusing is the collapse, the absolute surrender, 
of any “dark horse” who has given a false 
name and who is now confronted with full 
particulars of his identity, supported by his 
own photograph as taken when last in the 
hands of justice. 

The work never slackens. As one lot is 
disposed of fresh candidates for identification 
continually arrive from the depét or prison 
of the Prefecture below, and now and again 
a garde de Paris—one of the soldier police- 
men who assist the authorities—brings under 
escort some suspicious person, sent straight 
from the court-howse where he has been 
arraigned, and about whom the judge or 
magistrate is anxious to know more. I[ 
remember when one in particular, a gaudily- 
dressed, aristocratic-looking man, the per- 
petrator really of an atrocious murder, was 
ushered into the crowded room, his attitude 
was one of fierce protest, his eyes blazed, he 
would answer no questions, but threatened 
continually, as a Moldavian or Wallachian 
prince, I forget which, to appeal at once to his 
ambassador. There was some little trouble 
in getting him to submit to the calipers, 
and but for the imposing force of officials 
present he would have resisted the measure- 
ment. Never was a man so dumbfounded 
as he was by the production of the card 
which told his previous history, that of a 
returned convict, cheval de retour, en rupture 
de ban, banished from Paris, but still residing 
there in a first-class hotel, which he had made 
the base of operations ending in murder and 
robbery. 

In due course these new processes will no 
doubt be found equally useful with us. But 
a first essential is to collect facts, the detailed 
information which will index all the criminal 
class, and this can only be obtained gradually 
as individuals now in custody are discharged 
from prison. By this means the police, by 
whom very properly the whole system will 
be worked, have already some two thousand 
sets of measurements and finger-prints to 
which reference is constantly made. It will 
probably take some four or five years to 
make a really valuable collection. Mean- 
while the adoption of the Bertillon method 
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has produced one good result : the measure- 
ments with us are more or less identical— 
only fewer—with those in France, and by 
this international arrangement, when fully 
developed, a great blow will be struck at 
cosmopolitan crime. Nothing is more true 
in these latter days than the statement that 
great crimes are of no country. They are 
prepared in one capital—most frequently 
London—and perpetrated in another. When 
an arrest is made abroad the antecedents of 
the culprit are perhaps known in this country, 
or vice versa. It is obvious that the adoption 
of one European standard of measurement 
will greatly facilitate identi- 
fication. Only the other day 
a foreigner charged with a 
serious offence pleaded that 
he could not have committed 
it for at that time he was 
serving out a sentence in a 
prison in Paris. He was 
measured, the particulars sent 
over, and by re- 
turn of post came 
his full history 
and proof posi- 
tive that his 
defence was un- 
tenable. 

For the pre- 
sent however our 
police continue 
to use their old 
methods in addi- 
tion to the new. 
One of the most 
important has 
been described. 
In addition to 
these are the 
“photograph searches,” still practised daily 
at New Scotland Yard, where admirable por- 
traits are preserved in innumerable albums 
of nearly all offenders convicted in the 
metropolis. A clever officer who has charge 
of a case can look through many hundreds 
of these photographs in a forenoon, and will 
generally “spot” his man. Another useful 
help is the custom of taking and registering 
distinctive marks, the personal traits and 
blemishes, especially the elaborate tattoo 
marks with which the criminal class so fool- 
ishly brand themselves, thereby writing their 
names, so to speak, upon their own bodies 
—a rash custom, which almost inevitably 
“gives them away.” All these indications 
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are recorded and classified in the great black 
book of crime, the Register of Habitual 
Criminals now kept at Scotland Yard, a most 
voluminous work, always posted up to date, 
but which has grown to such dimensions 
that indexing for ready reference is nearly 
impossible Not the least difficulty with this 
registering is the confusion that arises from 
so many individuals exhibiting nearly identi- 
cally the same marks. There is generally a 
poverty of invention about the artist who 
tattoos, and his decorations, except in a few 
remarkable cases, do not go beyond initials, 
anchors, hearts, crossed flags, and so forth. 
dain Again, it is ex- 
fi -7j ; traordinary what 
i Nibugwiogin, & 2 UM ber of 
HI criminals show 
the same distin- 
guishing fea- 
tures; for in- 
stance, in one 
year alone 
twenty-eight 
people had a ring 
tattooed on the 
second finger, 
and there are 
hundreds who 
have lost one eye, 
or are scarred in 
a certain way by 
wounds or burns. 
This of course 
multiplies enor- 
mously the 
labour of search 
and often mili- 
tates against the 
certainty of iden- 
tification. Nor 
must it be forgotten that to notice and accu- 
rately record a number of distinctive marks 
demands much time and patient trouble, 
while to measure and impress the finger 
tips on a card will cause less and yet 
provide far more definite information— 
positive facts more practically recorded and 
more readily hunted up. 

There is in truth no truce in the combat 
constantly in progress with crime, and not the 
least valuable of the services rendered by our 
police protectors is that by which a watchful 
eye is kept upon all offenders, so that every- 
one may be known for what he is, and none 
with a previous criminal history may hope to 
escape recognition and identification. 
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VI—OLD CATER’S MONEY 


HE firm of 
Dorring- 
ton & Hicks 

had not been 
constructed at 
the time when 
this case came 
to Dorrington’s 
hand. Dor- 
rington had 
barely emerged 
from the ob- 
security that 
veils his life 
before some 
ten years ago, 
and he was at 
this time a 
needier adven- 
turer than he 
had been at the period of any other of 
the cases I have related. Indeed his illicit 
gains on this occasion would seem first to 
have set him on his feet and enabled him 
first to cut a fair exterior figure. Whether 
or not he had developed to the full the 
scoundrelism that first brought me acquain- 
ted with his trade I do not know; but 
certain it is that he was involved at the time 
in transactions wretchedly ill paid, on behalf 
of one Flint, a ship-stores dealer at Dept- 
ford ; an employer whose record was never a 
very clean one. This Flint was one of an 
unpleasant family. He was nephew to old 
Cater the wharfinger (and private usurer) 
and cousin to another Cater, whose name 


was Paul, and who was also a usurer, though 
“c 





he variously described himself as a “ com- 
mission agent ” or “ general dealer.” Indeed 


he was a general dealer, if the term may be 
held to include a dealer in whatever would 
bring him gain, and who made no great 
punctilio in regard to the honesty or other- 
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wise of his transactions. Indeed all three of 
these pleasant relatives had records of the 
shadiest, and all three did whatever in the 
way of money-lending, mortgaging and 
blood-sucking came in their way. It is, 
however, with old Cater — Jerry Cater, he 
was called—that this narrative is in the first 
place concerned. I got the story from a 
certain Mr. Sinclair, who for many years 
acted as his clerk and debt-collector. 

Old Jerry Cater lived in the crooked and 
decaying old house over his wharf by Ber- 
mondsey Wall, where his father had lived 
before him. It was a grim and strange old 
house, with long-shut loft-doors in upper 
floors, and hinged flaps in sundry rooms that, 
when lifted, gave startling glimpses of muddy 
water washing among rotten piles below. 
Not once in six months now did a_ barge 
land its load at Cater’s Wharf, and no 
coasting brig ever lay alongside. For, in 
fact, the day of Cater’s Wharf was long past ; 
and it seemed indeed that few more days 
were left for old Jerry Cater himself. For 
seventy-eight years old Jerry Cater had led 
a life useless to himself and to everybody 
else, though his own belief was that he had 
profited considerably. Truly, if one counted 
nothing but the money the old miser had 
accumulated, then his profit was large in- 
deed ; but it had brought nothing worth 
having, neither for himself nor for others, 
and he had no wife nor child who might use 
it more wisely when he should at last leave 
it behind him; no other relative indeed 
than his two nephews, each in spirit a 
fair copy of himself, though in body a 
quarter of a century younger. Seventy- 
eight years of every mean and sordid vice 
and of every virtue that had pecuniary gain 
for its sole object left Jerry Cater stranded 
at last in his cheap iron bedstead with its in- 
sufficient coverings, with not a sincere friend 
in the world to sit five minutes by his side. 
Down below Sinclair, his unhappy clerk, 
had the accommodation of a wooden table 
H 
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and a chair ; and the clerk’s wife performed 
what meagre cooking and cleaning service 
old Cater would have. Sinclair was a man 
of forty-five, rusty, starved, honest, and very 
cheap. He was very cheap because it had 
been his foolishness, twenty years ago, when 
in city employ, to borrow forty pounds of 
old Cater to get married with, and to buy 
furniture, with forty pounds he had of his 
own. Sinclair was young then, and knew 
nothing of the ways of the two hundred per 
cent. money-lender. When he had, by three 
or four years pinching, paid about a hundred 
and fifty pounds on account of interest and 
fines, and only had another hundred or two 
still due to clear everything off, he fell sick 
and lost his place. The payment of interest 
ceased, and old Jerry Cater took his victim, 
body, soul, wife, sticks, and chairs together. 
Jerry Cater discharged his own clerk, and 
took Sinclair, with a saving of five shillings 
a week on the nominal salary, and out of the 
remainder he deducted, on account of the 
debt and ever-accumulating interest, enough 
to keep his man thin and broken-spirited, 
without absolutely incapacitating him from 
work, which would have been bad finance. 
But the rest of the debt, capital and interest, 
was made into a capital debt, with usury on 
the whole. So that for sixteen years or 
more Sinclair had been paying something 
every week off the eternally increasing sum, 
and might have kept on for sixteen centuries 
at the same rate without getting much 
nearer freedom. If only there had been one 
more room in the house, old Cater might 
have compulsorily lodged his clerk, and have 
deducted something more for rent. As it 
was he might have used the office for the 
purpose, but he could never have brought 
himself to charge a small rent for it, and a 
large one would have swallowed most of the 
rest of Sinclair’s salary, thus bringing him 
below starvation point and impairing his 
working capacity. But Mrs. Sinclair, now 
gaunt and scraggy, did all the housework, so 
that that came very cheap. Most of the 
house was filled with old bales and rotting 
merchandise which old Jerry Cater had 
seized in payment for wharfage dues and 
other debts, and had held to, because his 
ideas of selling prices were large, though his 
notions of buying prices were small. Sin- 
clair was out of doors more than in, dunning 
and threatening debtors as hopeless as him- 
self. And the household was completed by 
one Samuel Greer, a squinting man of grease 
and rags, within ten years of the age of old 
Jerry Cater himself. Greer was wharf-hand, 
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messenger, and personal attendant on his 
employer, and with less opportunity, was 
thought to be near as bad a scoundrel as 
Cater. He lived and slept in the house, and 
was popularly supposed to be paid nothing 
at all; though his patronage of the “ Ship 
and Anchor,” hard by, was as frequent as 
circumstances allowed. 

Old Jerry Cater was plainly not long for 
this world. Ailing for months, he at length 
gave in and took to his bed. (reer watched 
him anxiously and greedily, for it was his 
design, when his master went at last, to get 
what he could for himself. More than once 
during his illness old Cater had sent Greer 
to fetch his nephews. Greer had departed 
on these errands, but never got farther than 
the next street. He hung about a reason- 
able time—perhaps in the “Ship and 
Anchor,” if funds permitted—and then re- 
turned to say that the nephews could not 
come just yet. Old Cater had quarrelled 
with his nephews, as he had with everybody 
else, some time before, and Greer was resolved, 
if he could, to prevent any meeting now, for 
that would mean that the nephews would take 
possession of the place, and he would lose 
his chance of convenient larceny when the 
end came. So it was that neither nephew 
knew of old Jerry Cater’s shaky condition. 

Before long, finding that the old miser 
could not leave his bed—indeed he could 
scarcely turn in it—Greer took courage, in 
Sinclair’s absence, to poke about the place 
in search of concealed sovereigns. He had 
no great time for this, because Jerry Cater 
seemed to have taken a great desire for his 
company—whether for the sake of his attend- 
ance or to keep him out of mischief was not 
clear. At any rate, Greer found no concealed 
sovereigns, nor anything better than might 
be sold for a few pence at the rag-shop. 
Until, one day when old Cater was taking 
alternate fits of restlessness and sleep, Greer 
ventured to take down a dusty old pickle-jar 
from the top shelf in the cupboard of his 
master’s bedroom. Cater was dozing at the 
moment, and Greer, tilting the jar toward 
the light, saw within a few doubled papers, 
very dusty. He snatched the papers out, 
stuffed them into his pocket, replaced the 
jar, and closed the cupboard door hastily. 
The door made some little noise, and old 
Cater turned and woke, and presently he 
made a shift to sit up in bed. Greer 
scratched his head as innocently as he could, 
and directed his divergent eyes to parts of 
the room as distant from the cupboard as 
possible. 
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“Sam’l Greer,” said old Cater, in a 
feeble voice, while his lower jaw waggled 
and twitched—“ Sam’l Greer, I think [ll 
’ave some beef-tea.” He groped tremu- 
lously under his pillow, turning his 
back to Greer, who tip-toed and glared 
variously over his master’s shoulders. 
He saw nothing, however, though he 
heard the chink of money. Old Cater 
turned, with a shilling in his shaking 
hand, “ Git ’alf a pound o’ shin 0’ beef,” 
he said, “an’ go to Green’s for it at 
the other end o’ Grange Road, d’ye 
ear? Its—it’s a penny a pound 
cheaper there than it is anywhere 
nearer, and—and I ain’t in so much 
of a ’urry for it, so the distance don’t 
matter. Go “long.” And old Jerry 
Cater subsided in a fit of coughing. 

Greer needed no second bidding. He 
was anxious to take a peep at the papers 
he had secreted. Sinclair was out col- 
lecting, or trying to collect, but Greer 
did not stop to examine his prize before 


“Tilting the jar toward the light, he saw within a few doubled papers.” 
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he had banged the street door behind him, 
lest Cater, listening above, should wonder 
what detained him. But in a convenient 
courtyard a hundred yards away he drew 
out the papers and inspected them eagerly. 
First, there was the policy of insurance of 
the house and premises. Then there was 
a bundle of receipts for the yearly insur- 
ance premiums. And then—there was old 
Jerry Cater’s will. 

There were two foolscap sheets, written 
all in Jerry Cater’s own straggling hand- 
writing. Greer hastily scanned the sheets, 
and his dirty face grew longer and his squint 
intensified as he turned over the second 
sheet, found nothing behind it, and stuffed 
the papers back in his pocket. For it was 
plain that not a penny of old Jerry Cater’s 
money was for his faithful servant, Samuel 
Greer. ‘ Ungrateful ole wagabone !” mused 
the faithful servant as he went his way. 
“Nota blessed ’apenny; not a ’apenny! An’ 
them as don’t want it gets it, o’ course. 
That’s always the way—it’s like a-greasin’ 
of a fat pig. I shall ’ave to get what I can 
while I can, that’s all.” And so ruminating 
he pursued his way to the butcher’s in 
Grange Road. 

Once more on his way there, and twice on 
his way back, Samuel Greer stepped into 
retired places to look at those papers again, 
and at each inspection he grew more thought- 
ful. There might be money in it yet. Come, 
he must think it over. 

The front door being shut, and Sinclair 
probably not yet returned, he entered the 
house by a way familiar to the inmates-—a 
latched door giving on to the wharf. The 
clock told him that he had been gone nearly 
an hour, but Sinclair was still absent. When 
he entered old Cater’s room upstairs he found 
a great change. The old man lay in a state 
of collapse, choking with a cough that ex- 
hausted him ; and for this there seemed little 
wonder, for the window was open, and the 
room was full of the cold air from the river. 

“ Wot jer bin openin’ the winder for?” 
asked Greer in astonishment. “ It’s enough 
to give ye yer death.” He shut it and 
returned to the bedside. But though he 
offered his master the change from the 
shilling the old man seemed not to see it, 
nor to hear his voice. 

“Well if you won’t—don’t,” observed 
Greer with some alacrity, pocketing the 
coppers. “ But I'll bet he’ll remember right 
enough presently.” “D’y’ear,” he added, 
bending over the bed, “I’ve got the beef. 
Shall I bile it now ? ” 


But old Jerry Cater’s eyes still saw nothing, 
and he heard not, though his shrunken chest 
and shoulders heaved with the last shudders 
of the cough that had exhausted him. So 
Greer stepped lightly to the cupboard and 
restored the fire policy and the receipts to 
the pickle-jar. He kept the will. 

Greer made preparations for cooking the 
beef, and as he did so he encountered another 
phenomenon. “ Well, he have bin a goin’ of 
it!” said Greer. “ Blow me if he ain’t bin 
readin’ the Bible now ! ” 

A large, ancient, worn old Bible, in a rough 
calf-skin cover, lay on a chair by old Cater’s 
hand. It had probably been the family Bible 
of the Caters for generations back, for 
certainly old Jerry Cater would never have 
bought such a thing. For many years it 
had accumulated dust on a distant shelf 
among certain out-of-date account-books, 
but Greer had never heard of its being 
noticed before. “Feels he’s goin’, that’s 
about it,” Greer mused as he pitched the 
Bible back on the shelf to make room for his 
utensils. “ But I shouldn’t ha’ thought ’e’d 
take it sentimental like that—readin’ the 
Bible an’ lettin’ in the free air of ’eaven to 
make ’im cough ‘isself blind.” 

The beef-tea was set simmering, and still 
old Cater lay impotent. The fit of prostra- 
tion was longer than any that had preceded 
it, and presently Greer thought it might be 
well to call the doctor. Call him he did 
accordingly (the surgery was hard by), and 
the doctor came. Jerry Cater revived a 
little, sufficiently to recognise the doctor, but 
it was his last effort. He lived another hour 
and a half. Greer kept the change, and had 
the beef-tea as well. The doctor gave his 
opinion that the old man had risen in 
delirium and had expended his last strength 
in moving about the room and opening the 
window. 


II. 


SAMUEL GREER found somewhere near two 
pounds in silver in the small canvas bag 
under the dead man’s pillow. No more 
money, however, rewarded his hasty search 
about the bedroom, and when _ Sinclair 
returned Greer set off to carry the news to 
Paul Cater, the dead man’s nephew. 

The respectable Greer had considered well 
the matter of the will, and saw his way, he 
fancied, at least to a few pounds by way of 
compensation for his loss of employment and 
the ungrateful forgetfulness of his late 
employer. The two sheets comprised, in fact, 
not a simple will merely, but a will and a 
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codicil, each on one of the sheets, the codicil 
being a year or two more recent than the 
will. Nobody apparently knew anything of 
these papers, and it struck Greer that it was 
now in his power to preven anybody learning, 
unless an interested party were disposed to 
pay for the disclosure. That was why he 
now took his way toward the establishment 
of Paul Cater, for the will made Paul Cater 
not only sole executor, but practically sole 
legatee. Wherefore Greer carefully separated 
the will from the codicil, intending the will 
alone for sale to Paul Cater. Because, 
indeed, the codicil very considerably modified 
it, and might form the subject of independent 
commerce. 

Paul Cater made a less miserly show than 
had been the wont of his uncle. His house 
was ina street in Pimlico, the ground-floor 
front room of which was made into an office, 
with a wire blind carrying his name in gilt 
letters. Perhaps it was that Paul Cater 
carried his covetousness to a greater refine- 
ment than his uncle had done, seeing that a 
decent appearance is a commercial advan- 
tage by itself, bringing a greater profit than 
miserly habits could save. 

The man of general dealings was balancing 
his books when Greer arrived, but at the 
announcement of his uncle’s death he dropped 
everything. He was not noticeably stricken 
with grief, unless a sudden seizure of his hat 
and a roaring aloud for a cab might be con- 
sidered as indications of affliction; for in 
truth Paul Cater knew well that it was a case 
in which much might depend on being first 
at Bermondsey Wall. The worthy Greer had 
scarce got the news out before he found 
himself standing in the street, while Cater 
was giving directions toacabman. “ Here 
—you come in too,” said Cater, and Greer 
was bustled into the cab. 

It was plainly a situation in which half- 
crowns should not be too reluctantly parted 
with. So Paul Cater produced one and pre- 
sented it. Cater was a strong-faced man of 
fifty odd, with a tight-drawn mouth that 
proclaimed everywhere a tight fist ; so that 
the unaccustomed passing over of a tip was a 
noticeably awkward and unspontaneous per- 
formance, and Greer pocketed the money with 
little more acknowledgment than a growl. 

“Do you know where he put the will ?” 
asked Paul Cater with a keen glance. 

“Will?” answered Greer, looking him 
blankly in the face—the gaze of one eye 
passing over Cater’s shoulder and that of the 
other seeming to seek his boots. ‘“ Will ? 
P’raps ’e never made one.” 
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“ Didn’t he?” 
“That ’ud mean, lawfully, as the property 
would come to you an’ Mr. Flint—’arves. 
Bein’ all personal property. So I’d think.” 
And Greer’s composite gaze blankly persisted. 

“‘ But how do you know whether he made 
a will or not ?” 

“’Ow do I know? Ah, well, p’raps I 
dunno. It’s only fancy like. I jist put it 
to you—that’s all. It ud be divided atween 
the two of you.” Then, after a long pause, 
he added, “ But lor! it ’ud be a pretty fine 
thing for you if he did leave a will, and 
willed it all to you, wouldn’t it? Mighty 
fine thing! An’ it ’ud be a mighty fine 
thing for Mr. Flint if there was a will 
leaving it all to him, wouldn’t it? Pretty 
fine thing !” 

Cater said nothing, but watched Greer’s 
face sharply. Greer’s face, with its greasy 
features and its irresponsible squint, was as 
expressive as a brick. They travelled some 
distance in silence. Then Greer said mus- 
ingly, “ Ah, a will like that ‘ud be a mighty 
fine thing for you, Mr. Cater—a mighty fine 
thing! What ’ud you be disposed to give 
for it now ?” 

“Give for it? What do you mean? 
If there’s a will there’s an end of it. Why 
should I give anything for it ?” 

“ Jist so—jist so,” replied Greer, with a 
complacent wave of the hand. “Why should 
you? No reason at all, unless you couldn't 
find it without givin’ something.” 

“See here, now,” said Cater sharply ; “let 
us understand this. Do you mean that 
there is a will, and you know that it is 
hidden, and where it is ?” 

Greer’s squint remained impenetrable. 
“ Hidden? Lor!—ow should I know if it 
was hidden? I was a-puttin’ of a case to 
you.” 

* Because,” Cater went on, disregarding 
the reply, “if that’s the case, the sooner you 
out with the information the better it'll be 
for you. Because there are ways of making 
people give up information of that sort for 
nothing.” 

“* Yes—o’ course,” replied the imperturb- 
able Greer. ‘O’ course there is. An’ quite 
right too. Ah, it’s a fine thing is the lawr— 
a mighty fine thing !” 

The cab rattled over the stones of Ber- 
mondsey Wall, and the two alighted at the 
door through which old Jerry Cater was 
soon to come feet first. Sinclair was back, 
much disturbed and anxious. At sight of 
Paul Cater the poor fellow, weak and broken- 
spirited, left the house as quietly as he might. 
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For years of grinding habit had inured him 
to the belief that in reality old Cater had 
treated him rather well, and now he feared 
the probable action of the heirs. 

“Who was that?” asked Paul Cater of 
Greer. ‘“ Wasn’t it the clerk that owed my 
uncle the money ?” 

Greer nodded. 

“Then he’s not to come here again—do 
you hear? I'll take charge of the books and 
things. As to the debt—well I'll see about 
that after. And now look here.” Paul 
Cater stood before Greer and spoke with 
decision. “About that will, now. Bring it.” 

Greer was not to be bluffed. “ Where 
from ?” he asked innocently. 

“ Will you stand there and tell me you 
don’t know where it is ?” 

“ Maybe I'd best stand here and tell you 
what pays me best.” 

“Pay you? How much more do you 
want? Bring me that will, or Ill have 
you in gaol for stealing it!” 

“Lor!” answered Greer composedly, con- 
scious of holding another trump as well 
as the will. “Why, if there was anybody 
as knowed where the will was, and you 
talked to him as woilent as that ’ere, why, 
you’d frighten him so much he’d as likely as 
not go out and get a price from your cousin, 
Mr. Flint. Whatever was in the will it 
might pay him to get hold of it.” 

At this moment there came a furious 
knocking at the front door. “ Why,” Greer 
continued, “I bet that’s him. It can’t be 
nobody else-—I bet the doctor’s told him, or 
summat. 

They were on the first floor landing, 
and Greer peeped from a broken-shuttered 
window that looked on the street. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, “that’s Mr. Flint sure enough. 
Now, Mr. Paul Cater, business. Do you 
want to see that will before I let Mr. 
Flint in?” 

“Yes !” exclaimed Cater furiously, catch- 
ing at his arm. “ Quick, where is it ?” 

“] want twenty pound.” 

“Twenty pound! You’re mad! What 
for?” 

* All right, if I’m mad, I’ll go an’ let Mr. 
Flint in.” 

The knocking was repeated, louder and 
longer. 

“No,” cried Cater, getting in his way. 
“You know you mustn’t conceal a will— 
that’s law. Give it up.” 

“ What’s the law that says I must give it 
up to you, ‘stead of yer cousin ? Jf there’s 


a will it may say anythin’—in yer favour or 


out of it. If there ain’t, you'll git ’alf. The 
will might give you more, or it might give 
you less, or it might give you nothink. 
Twenty pound for first look at it ’fore Flint 
comes in, and do what you like with it fore 
he knows anythin’ about it.” 

Again the knocking came at the door, this 
time supplemented by kicks. 

“But I don’t carry twenty pound about 
with me!” protested Cater, waving his fists. 
“Give me the will and come to my office for 
the money to-morrow !” 

“No tick for this sort 0’ job,” answered 
Greer decisively. “ Sorry I can’t oblige you 
—I’m goin’ down to the front door.” And 
he made as though to go. 

“Well, look here!” said Cater desperately, 
pulling out his pocket-book. “I’ve got a 
note or two, I think a 

“’Ow much ?” asked Greer, calmly laying 
hold on the pocket-book. “Two at least. 
Two fivers. Well I'll let it go at that. Give 
us hold.” He took the notes, and pulled 
out the will from his pocket. Flint, outside, 
battered the door once more. 

“Why,” exclaimed Cater as he glanced 
over the sheet, “I’m sole executor and I 
get the lot! Who are these witnesses ? ” 

“ Oh, they’re all right. Longshore hands 
just hereabout. You'll get ‘em any day at 
the ‘Ship and Anchor.’ ” 

Cater put the will in his breast-pocket. 
“You'd best get out o’ this, my man,” he 
said. “ You’ve had me for ten pound, and 
the further you get from me the safer 

you'll be.” 

“What?” said Greer with a chuckle. 
* Not even grateful! Shockin’!” He took 
his way downstairs, and Cater followed. At 
the door Flint, a counterpart of Cater, 
except that his dress was more slovenly, 
stood ragefully. 

* Ah, cousin,” said Cater, standing on the 
threshold and preventing his entrance, “ this 
is a very sad loss !” 

“Sad loss!” Flint replied with disgust. 
“A lot you think of the loss—as much as 
I do, I reckon. I want to come in.” 

“Then you shan’t!” Cater replied, with 
a prompt change of manner. ‘ You shan’t ! 
I’m sole executor, and I’ve got the will in 
my pocket.” He pulled it out sufficiently 
far to show the end of the paper, and then 
pushed it back again. ‘“ As executor I’m in 
charge of the property, and responsible. It’s 
vested in me till the will’s put into effect. 
That’s law. And it’s a bad thing for any- 
hody to interfere with an executor. That’s 
law too.” 
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Flint was angry, but cautious. “ Well,” 
he said, “ you’re uncommon high, with your 
will and your executor’s law and your ‘sad 
loss,’ I must say. What’s your game ?” 

For answer Cater began to shut the door. 

“ Just you look out!” cried Flint. “ You 
haven’t heard the last of this! You may be 
executor or it may be a lie. You may have 
the will or you may not; anyway I know 
better than to run the risk of putting myself 
in the wrong now. But I'll watch you, and 
I’ll watch this house, and I’ll be about when 
the will comes to be proved! And if that 
ain’t done quick, I'll apply for administration 
myself, and see the thing through ! ” 


Iil. 


SAMUEL GREER sheered off as the cousinly 
interview ended, well satisfied with himself. 
Ten pounds was a fortune to him, and he 
meant having a good deal more. He did 
nothing further till the following morning, 
when he presented himself at the shop of 
Jarvis Flint. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Flint,” said Samuel 
Greer, grinning and squinting affably. I 
couldn’t help noticin’ as you had a few 
words yesterday with Mr. Cater after the 
sad loss.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt ’appens as I’ve seen the will as Mr. 
Cater was talkin’ of, an’ I thought p’raps it ’ud 
save you makin’ mistakes if I told you of it.” 

“What about it?” Jarvis Flint was not 
disposed to accept Greer altogether on trust. 

“Well it do seem a scandalous thing, 
certainly, but what Mr. Cater said was right. 
He do take the personal property, subjick to 
debts, an’ he do take the freehold prim’ses. 
An’ he is the ’xecutor.” 

“Was the will witnessed ? ” 

‘“Yes—two waterside chaps well knowed 
thereabouts.” 

“ Was it made by a lawyer 

“ No—all in the lamented corpse’s ’and- 
writin’.” 

“Umph!” Flint maintained his hard 
stare in Greer’s face. ‘“ Anything else ? ” 

“ Well, no, Mr. Flint, sir, p’raps not. But 
[ wonder if there might be sich a thing as a 
codicil ? ” 

“Ts there ?” 

“Oh, I was a-wonderin’, that’s all. It 
might make a deal o’ difference in the will, 
mightn’t it? And p’raps Mr. Cater mightn’t 
know anythink about the codicil.” 

“What do you mean? Is there a 
codicil ? ” 
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“ Well, reely, Mr. Flint,” answered Greer 
with a deprecatory grin, “reely it ain’t 
business to give information for nothink, 
is it?” 

“ Business or not, if you know anything 
you'll find you'll have to tell it. I’m not 
going to let Cater have it all his own way, if 
he is executor. My lawyer ‘ll be on the job 
before you’re a day older, my man, and you 
won't find it pay to keep things too quiet.” 

“But it can’t pay worse than to give 
information for nothink,” persisted Greer. 
Come, now, Mr. Flint, s’pose (I don’t say 
there is, mind—I only say s’yose), s’pose 
there was a codicil, and s’pose that codicil 
meant a matter of a few thousand pound in 
your pocket. An’ s’pose some person could 
tell you where to put your hand on that 
codicil, what might you be disposed to pay 
that person ?” 

“Bring me the codicil,” answered Flint, 
“and if it’s all right I'll give you—well, say 
five shillings.” 

Greer grinned again and shook his head. 
“No, reely, Mr. Flint,” he said, “we can’t 
do business on terms like them. Fifty 
pound down in my hand now, and it’s done. 
Fifty ‘ud be dirt cheap. And the longer 
you are a-considerin’—well, you know, Mr. 
Cater might get hold of it and then, why, 
s’pose it got burnt and never ’eard of agen?” 

Flint glared with round eyes. ‘“ You get 
out!” he said. “Go on! Fifty pound, 
indeed! Fifty pound, without my knowing 
whether you're telling lies or not! Out you 
go! I know what to do now, my man!” 

Greer grinned once more, and slouched 
out. He had not expected to bring Flint to 
terms at once. Of course the man would 
drive him away at first, and, having got 
scent of the existence of the codicil, and 
supposing it to be somewhere concealed 
about the old house at Bermondsey Wall, 
he would set his lawyer to warn his cousin 
that the thing was known, and that he, as 
executor, would be held responsible for it. 
But the trump card, the codicil itself, was 
carefully stowed in the lining of Greer’s hat, 
and Cater knew nothing about it. Presently 
Flint, finding Cater obdurate, would approach 
the wily Greer again, and then he could be 
squeezed. Meanwhile the hat-lining was as 
safe a place as any in which to keep the 
paper. Perhaps Flint might take a fancy 
to have him waylaid at night and searched, 
in which case a pocket would be an unsafe 
repository. 

Flint, on his part, was in good spirits. 
Plainly there was a codicil, favourable to 
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himself. Certainly he meant neither to pay 
Greer for discovering it—at any rate no such 
sum as fifty pounds—nor to abate a jot of his 
rights. Flint had a running contract with a 
shady solicitor, named Lugg, in accordance 
with which Lugg received a yearly payment 
and transacted all his legal business—con- 
sisting chiefly of writing threatening letters 
to unfortunate debtors. Also, as I think I 


ae? 


structions to watch him closely, to make 
him drunk if possible, and to get at his 
knowledge of the codicil by any means con- 
ceivable. 

IV. 


On the morning of the day after his talk 
with Flint, Samuel Greer ruminated doubt- 
fully on the advisability cf calling on the 
ship-store dealer again, or 
waiting in dignified silence 
till Flint should approach 
him. As he ruminated he 
rubbed his chin, and so 
rubbing it found it very 
stubbly. He resolved on 
the luxury of a penny shave, 
and, as he walked the street, 
kept his eyes open for a 
shop where the operation 
was performed at that price. 
Mr. Flint, at any rate, could 
wait till his chin was smooth. 
Presently, in a turning by 
Abbey Street, Bermondsey, 
he came on just such a bar- 
ber’s shop as he wanted. 
Within, two men were being 
shaved already, and another 
waiting; and Greer felt 
himself especially fortunate 
in that three more followed 
at his heels. He was ahead 
of their turns, anyhow. So 
- he waited patiently. 

The man whose turn was 
immediately before his own 
did not appear to be alto- 
gether sober. A hiccough 
shook him from time to 
time ; he grinned with a dull 
glance at a comic paper held 
upside down in his hand, 
and when he went to take 
his turn at a chair his walk 
was unsteady. The barber 


When he went to take his had to use his skill to avoid 
turn at a chair his walk was cutting him, as he opened 





unsteady.” 


have mentioned, Dorrington was working 
for him at the time, and working at very 
cheap rates. Flint resolved, to begin with, 
to set Dorrington and Lugg to work. But 
first Dorrington—who, as a matter of fact, 
was in Flint’s back office during the inter- 
view with Greer. Thus it was that in an 
hour or two Dorrington found himself in 
active pursuit of Samuel Greer, with in- 


his mouth to make remarks 
at awkward times. Then 
Greer’s turn came, and when his shave was 
half completed he saw the unsteady customer 
rise, pay his penny and go out. 

‘“‘ Beginnin’ early in the mornin’!” ob- 
served one customer. 

The barber laughed. “Yes,” he said. 
“ He wants to get a proper bust on before 
he goes to bed, I spose.” 

Samuel Greer’s chin being smooth at last, 
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he rose and turned to where he had hung his 
hat. His jaw dropped, and his eyes almost 
sprang out to meet each other as he saw— 
a bare peg! The unsteady customer had 
walked off with the wrong hat—his hat, and 
—the paper concealed inside ! 

“Tor!” cried the dismayed Greer, “he’s 
took my hat !” 

All the shopful of men set up a guffaw 
at this. “Take ’is then,” said one. “It’s a 
blame sight better one than yourn !” 

But Greer, without a hat, rushed into the 
street, and the barber, without his penny, 
rushed after him. “Stop ’im!” shouted 
(ireer distractedly. ‘“* Stop thief !” 

Thus it was that Dorrington, at this time 
of a far less well-groomed appearance than 
was his later wont, watching outside the 
barber’s, observed the mad bursting forth 
of Greer, followed by the barber. After the 
barber came the customers, one grinning 
furiously beneath a coating of lather.” 

“Stop im!” cried Greer. “’E’s got my 
‘at! Stop im!” 

“ You pay me my money,” said the barber, 
catching his arm. ‘“ Never mind yer ’at— 
you can ‘ave ‘is. But just you pay me first.” 

“Leave go! You're responsible for lettin’ 
‘im take it, I tell you! It’s a special ’at— 
valuable ; leave go!” 

Dorrington stayed to hear no more. 
Three minutes before he had observed a 
slightly elevated navvy emerge from the 
shop and walk solemnly across the street 
under a hat manifestly a size or two too 
small for him. Now Dorrington darted 
down the turning which the man had taken. 
The hat was a wretched thing, and there 
must be some special reason for Greer’s 
wild anxiety to recover it, especially as the 
navvy must have left another, probably 
better, behind him. Already Dorrington 
had conjectured that Greer was carrying 
the codicil about with him, for he had no 
place else to hide it, and he would scarcely 
have offered so confidently to negotiate over 
it if it had been in the Bermondsey Wall 
house, well in reach of Paul Cater. So 
Dorrington followed the elevated navvy 
with all haste. He might never have seen 
him again were it not that the unconscious 
bearer of the fortunes of Flint (and, indeed, 
of the fortunes of Dorrington) hesitated for 
a little while whether or not to enter the 
door of a public-house near St. Saviour’s 
Dock. In the end he decided to go on, and 
it was just as he had started that Dorrington 
sighted him again. 

The navvy walked slowly and gravely on, 
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the curb, but generally with a careful and 
laboured directness. Presently he arrived 
at a dock bridge, with a low iron rail. An 
incoming barge attracted his eye, and he 
stopped and solemnly inspected it. He 
leaned on the low rail for this purpose, and 
as he did so the hat, all too small, fell off. 
Had he been standing two yards nearer the 
centre of the bridge it would have dropped 
into the water. As it was it fell on the quay, 
a few feet from the edge, and a dockman, 
coming toward the steps by the bridge-side, 
picked it up and brought it with him. 

“Here y’are, mate,” said the dockman, 
offering the hat. 

The navvy took it in lofty silence, and 
inspected it narrowly. Then he said, “Ere 
—wot’s this? This ain’t my ’at!” And 
he glared suspiciously at the dockman. 

“ Ain't it?” answered the dockman care- 
lessly. “ Aw right then, keep it for the bloke 
it b’longs to. I don’t want it.” 

“No,” returned the navvy with rising 
indignation, “but I want mine, though ! 
Wotcher done with it? Eh? It ain’t a 
rotten old un like this ’ere. None o’ yer 
‘alf-larks. Jist you ’and it over, come on!” 

“°And wot over?” asked the dockman, 
growing indignant in his turn. “ You drops 
yer ’at over the bridge like some kid as can’t 
take care of it, and I brings it up for ye. 
‘Stead o” sayin’ ‘thank yer,’ like a man, y’ 
asks me for another ‘at! Go an’ bile yer 
face!” And he turned on his heel. 

“No ye don’t!” bawled the navvy, 
dropping the battered hat and making a 
complicated rush at the other’s retreating 
form. “Not much! You gimme my 
at!” And he grabbed the dockman any- 
where, with both hands. 

The dockman was as big as the navvy, 
and no more patient. He immediately 
punched his assailant’s nose ; and in three 
seconds a mingled bunch of dockman and 
navvy was floundering about the street. 
Dorrington saw no more. He had the 
despised hat in his hand, and, general 
attention being directed to the action in 
progress, he hurried quietly up the nearest 
court. 

Vv. 


SAMUEL GREER, having got clear of the 
barber’s by paying his penny, was in much 
perplexity, and this notwithstanding his 
acquisition of the navvy’s hat, a very decent 
bowler, which covered his head generously 
and restec on his ears. What should be the 


now and again with a swerve to the wall or 
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move now? His hat was clean gone, and 
the codicil with it. To find it again would 
be a hopeless task, unless by chance the 
navvy should discover his mistake and 


At first the barber was vastly amused and 
told the story to his customers, who laughed. 
Then the barber got angry at the continual 
worrying, and at the close of the day’s 
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“In three seconds a mingled bunch of dockman and navvy was floundering about the street.” 








return to the barber’s to make a rectification 
of hats. So Samuel Greer went once 
more to the barber’s, and for the rest of 
the day called again and again fruitlessly. 


barbering he earned his night’s repose by 
pitching Samuel Greer neck and crop into 
the gutter. Samuel Greer gathered himself 
up disconsolately, surrounded his head with 
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the navvy’s hat, and shuffled off to the “Ship 
and Anchor.” 

At the “Ship and Anchor ” he found one 
Barker, a decayed and sodden lawyer’s clerk 
out of work. Greer’s temporary affluence 
enabling him to stand drinks, he was pre- 
sently able, by putting artfully hypothetical 
cases, to extract certain legal information 
from Barker. Chiefly he learned that if 
a will or a codicil were missing, it might 
nevertheless be possible to obtain probate 
of it by satisfying the court with evidence 
of its contents and its “genuineness. Here, 
at any rate, was a certain hope. He alone, 
apparently, of all persons, knew the contents 
of the codicil and the names of the wit- 
nesses; and since it was impossible to sell 
the codicil, now that it was gone, he might 
at least sell his evidence. He resolved to 
offer his evidence for sale to Flint at once, 
and take what he could get. There must 
be no delay, for possibly the navvy might 
find the paper in the hat and carry it to 
Flint, seeing that his name was beneficially 
mentioned in it, and his address given. 
Plainly the hat would not go back to the 
barber’s now. If the drunken navvy had 
found out his mistake he probably had not 
the least notion where he had been, nor 
where the hat had come from, else he 
would have returned it during the day, 
and recovered his own superior property. 
So Samuel Greer went at once, late as it 
was, and knocked up Mr. Flint. 

Flint congratulated himself, feeling sure 
that Greer had thought better of his business 
and had come to give his information for 
anything he could get. Greer, on his part, 
was careful to conceal the fact that the 
codicil had been in his possession, and had 
been lost. All he said was that he had 
seen the codicil, that its date was nine 
months later than that of the will, and 
that it benefited Jarvis Flint to the extent 
of some ten thousand pounds; leaving Flint 
to suppose, if he pleased, that Cater the 
executor had the codicil, but would probably 
suppress it. Indeed this was the conclusion 
that Flint immediately jumped at. 

And the result of the interview was this : 
Flint, with much grudging and reluctance, 
handed over as a preliminary fee the sum 
of one pound, the most he could be screwed 
up to. Then it was settled that Greer 
should come on the morrow and consult 
with Flint and his solicitor Lugg, the 
object of the consultation being the con- 
struction of a consistent tale and a satis- 
factory soi-disant copy of the codicil, which 
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Greer was to swear to, if necessary, and 
armed with which Paul Cater might be 
confronted and brought to terms. 

It may be wondered why, ere this, Flint 
had not received the genuine codicil itself, 
recovered by Dorrington from Greer’s hat. 
The fact was that Dorrington, as was his 
wont, was playing a little game of his own. 
Having possessed himself of the codicil, he 
was now in a position to make the most 
from both sides, and in a far more efficient 
manner than the clumsy Greer. People of 
Jarvis Flint’s sordid character are apt, with 
all their sordid keenness, to be wonderfully 
shortsighted in regard to what might seem 
fairly obvious to a man of honest judgment. 
Thus it never occurred to Flint that a man 
like Dorrington, willing, for a miserable 
wage, to apply his exceptional subtlety to 
the furtherance of his employer's rascally 
designs, would be at least as ready to swindle 
that master on his own account when the 
opportunity offered ; would be, in fact, the 
more ready, in ‘proportion to the stinginess 
wherewith his master had treated him. 

Having found the codicil, Dorrington’s 
procedure was not to hand it over forth- 
with to Flint. It was this: first, he made 
a careful and exact copy of the codicil ; 
then he procured two men of his acquaint- 
ance, men of good credit, to read over 
the copy, word for word, and certify it as 
being an exact copy of the original by way 
of a signed declaration written on the back 
of the copy. Then he was armed at all 
points. 

He packed the copy carefully away in 
his pocket-book, and with the original in 
his coat-pocket, he called at the house in 
Bermondsey Wall, where Paul Cater had 
taken up his quarters to keep guard over 
everything till the will should be proved. 
So it happened that while Samuel Greer, 
Jarvis Flint and Lugg the lawyer were 
building their scheme, Dorrington was talk- 
ing to Paul Cater at Cater’s Wharf. 

On the assurance that he had business of 
extreme importance, Cater took Dorrington 
into the room in which the old man had 
died. Cater was using this room as an office 
in which to examine and balance his uncle’s 
books, and the corpse had been carried to 
a room below to await the funeral. Dorring- 
ton’s clothes at this time, as I have hinted, 
were not distinguished by the excellence 
of cut and condition that was afterwards 
noticeable ; in point of fact, he was seedy. 
But his assurance and his presence of mind 
were fully developed, and it was this very 
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transaction that was to put the elegant 
appearance within his reach. 

“ Mr. Cater,” he said, “I believe you are 
sole executor of the will of your uncle, Mr. 
Jeremiah Cater, who lived in this house.” 

Cater assented. 

“That will is one extremely favourable 
to yourself. In fact, by it you become 
not only sole executor, but practically sole 
legatee.” 

“Well?” 

“T am here as a man of business and as a 
man of the world to give you certain in- 
formation. There is a codicil to that will.” 

Cater started. Then he shrugged his 





“There is the codicil.” 


shoulders and shook his head as though he 
knew better. 

“There is a codicil,” Dorrington went on 
imperturbably, “executed in strict form, 
all in the handwriting of the testator, and 
dated nine months later than the will. That 
codicil benefits your cousin, Mr. Jarvis Flint, 
to the extent of ten thousand pounds. To 
put it in another way, it deprives you of ten 
thousand pounds.” 

Cater felt uneasy, but he did his best 
to maintain a contemptuous appearance. 
“You're rushing ahead pretty fast,” he said, 
“talking about the terms of this codicil, as 
you call it. What I want to know is, where 
is it?” 


“That,” replied Dorrington smilingly, “ is 
a question very easily answered. The codicil 
is in my pocket.” He tapped his coat as he 
spoke. 

Paul Cater started again, and now he was 
plainly discomposed. ‘“ Very well,” he said 
with some bravado, “if you’ve got it you can 
show it to me, I suppose.” 

“ Nothing easier,” Dorrington responded 
affably. He stepped to the fireplace and 
took the poker. “You won’t mind my 
holding the poker while you inspect the 
paper, will you?” he asked politely. “ The 
fact is, the codicil is of such a nature that I 
fear a man of your sharp business instincts 
might be tempted to destroy it, there 
being no other witness present, unless 
you have the assurance (which I 
now give you) that if you as much 
as touch it I shall stun you with 
the poker. There is the codicil, 
which you may read with your hands 
behind you.” He spread the paper 
out on the table, and Cater bent 
eagerly and read it, growing paler 
as his eye travelled down the sheet. 

Before raising his eyes, however, 
he collected himself, and as he stood 
up he said, with affected contempt, 
“T don’t care a brass farthing for 
this thing! It’s a forgery on the 
face of it.” 

“Dear me!” answered Dorrington 
placidly, recovering the paper and 
folding it up; “that’s very dis- 
appointing to hear. I must take 
it round to Mr. Flint and see if 
that is his opinion.” 

“No, you mustn’t exclaimed 
Cater desperately. ‘ You say that’s 
a genuine document. Very well. 
I'm still executor, and you are 
bound to give it to me.” 

“ Precisely,” Dorrington replied sweetly. 
‘* But in the strict interests of justice I think 
Mr. Flint, as the person interested, ought to 
have a look at it first, in case any accident 
should happen to it in your hands. Don’t 
you?” 

Cater knew he was in a corner, and his 
face betrayed it. 

“Come,” said Dorrington in a more 
business-like tone. “Here is the case in a 
nutshell. It is my business, just as it is 
yours, to get as much as I can for nothing. 
In pursuance of that business I quietly got 
hold of this codicil. Nobody but yourself 
knows I have it, and as to how I got it you 
needn’t ask, for I shan’t tell you. Here is 
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the document, and it is worth ten thousand 
pounds to either of two people, yourself and 
Mr. Flint, your worthy cousin. I am pre- 
pared to sell it at a very great sacrifice—to 
sell it dirt cheap, in fact, and I give you the 
privilege of first refusal, for which you ought 
to be grateful. One thousand pounds is the 
price, and that gives you a profit of nine 
thousand pounds when you have destroyed 
the codicil—a noble profit of nine hundred 
per cent. at a stroke! Come, is it a bargain?” 

“What?” ejaculated Cater, astounded. 
“ A thousand pounds ?” 

“One thousand pounds exactly,” replied 
Dorrington complacently, “and a penny for 
the receipt stamp—if you want a receipt.” 

“Oh,” said Cater, “you're mad! A 
thousand pounds! Why, it’s absurd !” 

“Think so?” remarked Dorrington, reach- 
ing for his hat. ‘Then I must see if Mr. 
Flint agrees with you, that’s all. He’s a 
man of business, and I never heard of his 
refusing a certain nine hundred per cent. 
profit yet. Good-day !” 

“No, stop!” yelled the desperate Cater. 
“Don’t go. Don’t be unreasonable now— 
say five hundred and I'll write you a cheque.” 

“ Won’t do,” answered Dorrington, shak- 
ing his head. ‘A thousand is the price, and 
not a penny less. And not by cheque, mind. 
I understand all moves of that sort. Notes 
or gold. I wonder at a smart man like your- 
self expecting me to be so green.” 

“ But I haven’t the money here.” 

“Very likely not. Where’s your bank ? 
We'll go there and get it.” 

Cater, between his avarice and his fears, 
was at his wits’ end. “Don’t be so hard on 
me, Mr. Dorrington,” he whined. “ I’m not 
a rich man, I assure you. You'll ruin me!” 

“Ruin you? What do you mean? I give 
you ten thousand pounds for one thousand, 
and you say I ruin you! Really, it seems 
too ridiculously cheap. If you don’t settle 
quickly, Mr. Cater, [ shall raise my terms, I 
warn you !” 

So it came about that Dorrington and 
Cater took cab together for a branch bank 
in Pimlico, whence Dorrington emerged with 
one thousand pounds in notes and gold, 
stowed carefully about his person, and Cater 
with the codicil to his uncle’s will, which 
half an hour later he had safely burnt. 
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VI. 


So much for the first half of Dorrington’s 
operation. For the second half he made no 
immediate hurry. If he had been aware of 
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Samuel Greer’s movements and Lugg’s little 
plot he might have hurried, but as it was 
he busied himself in setting up on a more 
respectable scale by help of his newly-acquired 
money. But he did not long delay. He 
had the attested copy of the codicil, which, 
properly backed with evidence, would be as 
good as the original in a court of law. The 
astute Cater, wise in his own conceit, just as 
was his equally astute cousin Flint, had clean 
overlooked the possibility of such a trick as 
this. And now all Dorrington had to do 
was to sell the copy for one more thousand 
pounds to Jarvis Flint. 

It was on the morning of old Jerry Cater’s 
funeral that he made his way to Deptford to 
do this, and he chuckled as he reflected on 
the probable surprise of Flint (who doubtless 
wondered what had become of his sweated 
inquiry agent) when confronted with his 
offer. But when he arrived at the ship-store 
shop he found that Flint was out, so he 
resolved to call again in the evening. 

At that moment Jarvis Flint, Samuel 
Greer and Lugg the lawyer were at the house 
in Bermondsey Wall attacking Paul Cater. 
Greer, foreseeing probable defiance by Cater 
from a window, had led the party in by the 
wharf door and so had taken Cater by sur- 
prise. Cater was in a suit of decent black, 
as befitted the occasion, and he received 
the news of the existence of a copy of the 
codicil he had destroyed with equal fury 
and apprehension. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded. 
“ What do you mean? I’m not to be bluffed 
like this! You talk about a codicil—where 
is it? Where is it, eh?” 

“My dear sir,” said Lugg peaceably—he 
was a small, snuffy man—* we are not here 
to make disturbances or quarrels, or breaches 
of the peace ; we are here on a strictly business 
errand, and I assure you it will be for your 
best interests if you listen quietly to what we 
have to say. Ahem! It seems that Mr. 
Samuel Greer here has frequently seen the 
codicil e 

“ (reer’s a rascal—a thief—a scoundrel !” 
cried the irate Cater, shaking his fist in the 
thick of Greer’s squint. “He swindled me 
out of ten pounds! He ——” 

“Really, Mr. Cater,” Lugg interposed, 
“you do no good by such outbursts, and you 
prevent my putting the case before you. As 
I was saying, Mr. Greer has frequently seen 
the codicil, and saw it, indeed, on the very 
day of the late Mr. Cater’s decease. You 
may not have come across it, and, indeed, 
there may be some temporary difficulty in 
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finding the original. But fortunately Mr. 
Greer took notes of the contents and of the 
witnesses’ names, and from those notes I 
have been able to draw up this statement, 
which Mr. Greer is prepared to subscribe to, 
by affidavit or declaration, if by any chance 
you may be unable to produce the original 
codicil.” 

Cater, seeing his thousand pounds to 
Dorrington going for nothing, and now 
confronted with the fear of losing ten 
thousand pounds more, could scarce speak 
for rage. “Greer’s a liar, I tell you!” he 
spluttered out. “A liar, a thief, a scoundrel ! 
His word—his affidavit—his oath—anything 
of his—isn’t worth a straw !” 

“That, my dear sir,” Lugg proceeded 
equably, “is a thing that may remain for 
the probate court, and possibly a jury, to 
decide upon. In the meantime permit me 
to suggest that it will be better for all parties 
—cheaper, in fact—if this matter be settled 
out of court. I think, if you will give the 
matter a little calm and unbiassed thought, 
you will admit that the balance of strength is 
altogether with our case. Would you like 
to look at the statement? Its effect, you 
will see, is, roughly speaking, to give my 
client a legacy of say about ten thousand 
pounds in value. The witnesses are easily 
produced, and really, I must say, for my 
part, if Mr. Greer, who has nothing to gain 
or lose either way, is prepared to take 
the serious responsibility of swearing a 
declaration x4 

“T don’t believe he will!” cried Cater, 
catching at the straw. “I don’t believe he 
will! Mind, Greer,” he went on, “ there’s 
penal servitude for perjury !” 

“Yes,” Greer answered, speaking for the 
first time, with a squint and a chuckle, “so 
there is.. And for stealin’ an’ suppressin’ 
dockyments, I’m told. I’m ready to make 
that ’ere declaration.” 

“ T don’t believe he is!” Cater said, with 
an attempt to affect indifference. ‘ And 
anyhow, I needn’t take any notice of it till 
he does.” 

“Well,” said Lugg accommodatingly, 
“there need be no difficulty or delay about 
that. The declaration’s all written out, and 
I’m a commissioner to adminster oaths. I 
think that’s a Bible I see on the shelf there, 
isn’t it ?”” Hestepped across to where the old 
Bible had lain since Greer flung it there, just 
before Jerry Cater’s death. He took the 
book down and opened it at the title-page. 
“Yes,” he said, “a Bible; and now—why 
—what ? what?” 





Mr. Lugg stood suddenly still and stared 
at the fly-leaf. Then he said quietly, “ Let 
me see, it was on Monday last that Mr. 
Cater died, was it not ? 

sc 

“ Late in the afternoon ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, gentlemen, you must please pre- 
pare yourselves for a surprise. Mr. Cater 
evidently made another will, revoking all 
previous wills and codicils, on the very 
day of his death. And here it is!” He 
extended the Bible before him, and it was 
plain to see that the fly-leaf was covered 
with the weak, straggling handwriting of 
old Jerry Cater—a little weaker and a little 
more straggling than that in the other will, 
but unmistakably his. 

Flint stared, perplexed and bewildered, 
Greer scratched his head and squinted 
blankly at the lawyer. Paul Cater passed 
his hand across his forehead and seized a 
tuft of hair over one temple as though 
he would pull it out. The only book in 
the house that he had not opened or looked 
at during his stay was the Bible. 

“The thing is very short,” Lugg went 
on, inclining the writing to the light. 
“* This is the last will and testament of me, 
Jeremiah Cater, of Cater’s Wharf. TI give 
and bequeath the whole of the estate and 
property of which I may die possessed, 
whether real or personal, entirely and 
absolutely to—to ’ what is the name ? 
Oh yes—‘ to Henry Sinclair my clerk ——’” 

“What?” yelled Cater and Flint in chorus, 
ach rising and clutching at the Bible. “ Not 
Sinclair! No! Let me see!” 

“T think, gentlemen,” said the solicitor, 
putting their hands aside, “that you'll get 
the information quickest by listening while 
I read. to Henry Sinclair my clerk. 
And I appoint the said Henry Sinclair my 
sole executor. And I wish it to be known 
that I do this, not only by way of reward 
to an honest servant, and to recompense him 








for his loss in loan transactions with me, 
but also to mark my sense of the neglect of 


my two nephews. And I revoke all former 
wills and codiils.’ Then follows date and 
signature and the signatures of witnesses— 
both apparently men of imperfect educa- 
tion.” 

“But you’re mad—it’s impossible!” ex- 
claimed Cater, the first to find his tongue. 
“He couldn’t have made a will then—he 
was too weak. Greer knows he couldn’t.” 

Greer, who understood better than any- 
body else present the allusion in the will 
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to the nephews’ neglect, coughed dubiously, 
and said, “ Well he did get up while I was 
out. An’ when I got back he had the 
Bible beside him, an’ he seemed pretty well 
knocked up with something. An’ the 
winder was wide open—I expect he opened 
it to holler out as well as he could to some 
chaps on the wharf or somewhere to come 
up by the wharf door and do the witnessing. 
An’ now I think of it, I expect he sent me 
out a-purpose, in case—well, in case if 
knowed I might get up to summat with 
the will. He told me not to hurry. An’ 
I expect he about used ‘isself up with 
the writin’ an’ the hollerin’ and the cold 
air an’ what not.” 

Cater and Flint, greatly abashed, ex- 
changed a rapid glance. Then Cater, with 
a preliminary cough, said hesitatingly, “ Well 
now, Mr. Lugg, let us consider this. It 
seems quite evident to me—and no doubt it 
will to you, as my cousin’s solicitor—it seems 
quite evident to me that my poor uncle could 
not have been in a sound state of mind when 
he made this very ridiculous will. Quite 
apart from all questions of genuineness, I’ve 
no doubt that a court would set it aside. 
And in view of that it would be very cruel 
to allow this poor man Sinclair to suppose 
himself to be entitled to a great deal of 
money, only to find himself disappointed and 
ruined after all. You'll agree with that, I’m 
sure. So I think it will be best for all 
parties if we keep this thing to ourselves, 
and just tear out that fly-leaf and burn it, 
to save trouble. And on my part I shall be 
glad to admit the copy of the codicil you 
have produced, and no doubt my cousin and 
I will be prepared to pay you a fee which 
will compensate you for any loss of business 
in actions—eh ?” 

Mr. Lugg was tempted, but he was no 
fool. Here was Samuel Greer at his elbow, 
knowing everything, and without a doubt, 
no matter how well bribed, always ready to 
make more money by betraying the arrange- 
ment to Sinclair. And that would mean 
inevitable ruin to Lugg himself, and _pro- 
bably a dose of gaol. So he shook his head 
virtuously and said, “I couldn’t think of 
anything of the sort, Mr. Cater, not for an 
instant. I am a solicitor, and I have my 
strict duties. It is my duty immediately 
to place this will in the hands of Mr. Henry 
Sinclair, as sole executor. I wish you a 
good-day, gentlemen.” 
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And so it was that old Jerry Cater’s money 
came at last to Sinclair. And the result was 
a joyful one, not only for Sinclair and his 
wife, but also for a number of poor debtors 
whose “paper” was part of the property. 
For Sinclair knew the plight of these 
wretches by personal experience, and was 
merciful, as neither Flint nor Paul Cater 
would have been. The two witnesses to the 
sible will turned out to be bargemen. They 
had been mightily surprised at being hailed 
from Jerry Cater’s window by the old man 
himself, already looking like a corpse. They 
had come up, however, at his request, and 
had witnessed the will, though neither knew 
anything of its contents. But they were 
ready to testify that it was written in a Bible, 
because no other paper was available in the 
room, that they saw Cater sign it, and that 
the attesting signatures were theirs. They 
had helped the old man back into bed, and 
next day they heard that he was dead. 

As for Dorrington, he had a thousand 
pounds to set him up in a gentlemanly line 
of business and villainy. Ignorant of what 
had happened, he attempted to tap Flint for 
another thousand pounds as he had designed, 
but was met with revilings and an explana- 
tion. Seeing that the game was finished, 
Dorrington laughed at both the cousins and 
turned his attention to his next case. 

And old Jerry Cater’s funeral was attended, 
as nobody would have expected, by two very 
genuine mourners—Paul Cater and Jarvis 
Flint. But they mourned, not the old man, 
but his lost fortune, and Paul Cater also 
mourned a sum of one thousand and ten 
pounds of his own. They had followed 
Lugg to the door when he walked off with 
the Bible, in hope to persuade him, but he 
saw a wealthy client in prospect in Mr. 
Henry Sinclair, and would not allow his 
virtue to be shaken. 

Samuel Greer walked away from the old 
house in moody case. Plainly there were 
no more pickings available from old Jerry 
Cater’s wills and codicils. As he trudged 
by St. Saviour’s Dock he was suddenly con- 
fronted by a large navvy with a black eye. 
The navvy stooped and inspected a peacock’s 
feather-eye that adorned the band of the hat 
Greer was wearing. Then he calmly grabbed 
and inspected the hat itself, inside and 
outside. ‘Why, blow me if this ain’t my 
‘at! said the navvy. ‘Take that, ye dirty 
squintin’ thief ! And that too! And that!” 
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WAPPING-ON-THAMES. 





By W. W. Jacoss. 
(Author of “ Many Cargoes.”) 





S aresidential neigh- 
bourhood Wap- 
ping is perhaps 
undesirable, 
though a con- 
siderable popu- 
lation contrives 
to exist in the 
narrow _ streets 
hemmed in be- 
tween the dock 
walls and the 
warehouses fringing the river. For the river 
itself is completely hidden, except where the 
swing-bridges, which give entrance to the 
docks, afford a passing glimpse. 

From a picturesque point of view Wapping 
was no doubt much better in the days when 
docks and swing- bridges were unknown. 
When the bow-windows of its ancient 
taverns projected quaintly over the river 
and the watermen’s stairs inspired the muse 
of the song-writer. Then the raucous bellow- 
ings of hasty steamers were unknown, and 
sailing craft thoughtfully waited for tides, 
while master-mariners sat drinking in the 
bow-windows aforesaid. 

The old church and the charity school, 
with the overgrown graveyard opposite, with 
its rank grass and depressed trees, are the 
remains of those days. The green of the 
churchyard is a relief to the bricks and 
mortar, for trees are scarce in Wapping, 


Tilustrated by Wit OWEN. 


though there are a few others in front of 
the old-fashioned houses on the breezy pier- 
head hard by—trees which, having been 
coaxed to grow in that uncongenial spot, 
conscientiously endeavour to indicate the 
seasons, and make very few mistakes con- 
sidering. 

High Street, Wapping, the principal 
thoroughfare, realising, possibly, that High 
Streets are apt to adhere too slavishly to 
one pattern, appears to have determined tu 
be original. It sternly eschews the drapers 
and hatters, the bootmakers and tailors of 
other High Streets and confines its retail 
trade almost entirely to coffee-shops and 
taverns. The coffee-shops are as conserva- 
tive as the street, and one window is much 
like another—herrings, rejoicing in their 
strength, competing for favour with bacon 
of guaranteed mildness and eggs of blameless 
exterior. 

Early in the morning the night-watchmen 
are awakened by vans, and late at night 
their sleep is broken by them. For Wap- 
ping reveis in vans of all shapes and all 
sizes, but preferably large, and has laid down 
granite roads for their especial delectation. 
The vans are from all quarters of London, 
and their drivers from all parts of the 
country, but the latter are the willing victims 
of one dominant idea. It is the ambition 
of every carman—the thing for which he 
plots and plans, and swears and lies—to be 
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attended to out of his turn. The more out 
of his turn the better, and a boy of innocent 
aspect and no principles, who will ably second 
his perjuries, isas the apple of his eye. This, 
and sitting in dangerous attitudes on the 
tailboard of the van, or doing a double- 
shuffle on the extreme edge of the kerb, is 
the van-boy’s 
part in life. 
In his spare 
moments he 
watches his 
chief back 
horses, for, as 
a backer of 
horses in a 
blameless 
sense, the river- 
side carman has 
’ probably no 
equal in the 


world. At one 
time, in addi- 
tion to the 


road, he had 
about two feet 
of pavement to 
mManceuvre on 
as well, but 
now he has 
been warned 
off by iron 
posts of the 


most upright 
and rigid bear- 
ing. 


Down Tower 
Hill, thinking 
no evil, comes 
a mildewed 
four-wheeler 
driven by an 
elderly cab- 
man, who pulls 
up so sharply 
at the bottom 
of the hill that 
the horse slides 
a yard or two 
and then tries 
to sit down. 

“ Drive on, cabman!” says a shrill voice 
inside, as the owner of it knuckles at the 
glass. ‘“ What are you stopping for? It’s 
farther on!” 

“All right, lady,” says the cabman. He 
knows that the sex requires humouring and 
“clucks” the horse on exactly seventeen 
inches. 





SOME GENTLEMEN OF WAPPING, 


“Any chance o’ gettin’ by, sir?” he 
inquires with deep respect of a tall police- 
man. 

The tall policeman eyes the traffic critically 
and a Pickford’s van severely. Pickford’s 
horses are pawing the pavement, while their 
tail-board is giving great offence to a pair of 
horses behind. 

“Pickford!” 
yells the tall 
policeman with 
great sudden- 
ness. 

Half -a- 
dozen _ voices 
take up the ery 
of “‘ Pickford,” 
and Pickford’s 
representative 
not being forth- 
coming (he is 
at the present 
moment mak- 
ing Language, 
with a capital 
L, do for 
argument with 
the foreman), 
a small boy 
appears from 
the depths of 
the van to see 
what he can do. 

“Put your 
van back a 
bit !” says the 
tall policeman 
austerely. 

The urchin 
grasps the 
horses’ heads, 
brings them 
forward a bit, 
thrusts them 
back, slipping 
and stumbling 
with their 
heads in the 
air, and having 
made at least 
a foot more 
space, pauses triumphantly and asks, “ How’s 
that ?” 

The only reply of the tall policeman, who 
is a man of few words, is to bawl for 
“Pickford” again. The cabman, in the 
most familiar manner, also calls for “ Pick- 
ford,” and a string of vehicles behind him 
also call on the name of “ Pickford” with 
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profane fervour. “ Pickford” turns up at 
last in a heated condition, having signally 
failed with the foreman, and grasping his 
horses’ heads, backs them violently. The 
commotion that ensues is tremendous, the 
docile and intelligent animals behind, realis- 
ing that it is a case of sauve qui peut, going 
where they can. 

There is now room for the cortége to pass, 
and the cabman, having brooded over his 
wrongs until he is word-perfect, tells the 
carman his opinion of him as he goes by. 
It is a long opinion, quite a character-study, 
in fact, and despite the haste of his fares, he 
walks his horse so that the offender shall not 
miss a word of it. 

“’Ermitage Wharf ?” he inquires politely 
of a bystander, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to his 
adversary’s reply. 

“Straight ahead,” 
says the man addressed, 
‘“ , 291? , 
"haped you can’t get 

'“Ho! carn’t 1?” 
says the cabman with 
the air of a man who 
has just done greater 
things than that. “An’ 
wy not?” 

“Cos the bridge is 
swung,” says the other 
cheerfully. 

The cabman swings 
himself off his box, 
and opening the door 
of his vehicle, breaks 
the news to his fares. 
The three ladies lean 
forward anxiously, and 
with one accord blame him for it, one lady 
remarking darkly that four-wheelers are all 
alike, and drawing offensive comparisons 
between the present vehicle and a hansom. 

“T carn’t ’elp the bridge being swung,” 
says the cabman. “It ain’t no pleasure for 
me standing here listening to you. “ Ar 
long ‘ll it be, mate ?” 

“JT think they’re almost through now,” 
says the other. ‘“ There’s just a few empty 
lighters going into the dock—unless the 
Evening Star is coming out,” he adds 
thoughtfully. 

Fortunately for all concerned the gallant 
ship mentioned does not come out. The 
bridge swings together again, and the cab- 
man, gathering up his reins, rattles briskly 
over the stones to his destination. 

If the traffic in the streets is thick, that on 
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‘“THE RIVER IS ALMOST AS BAD.” 


the river is almost as bad. Huge steamers 
come slowly and cautiously up, moaning 
plaintively with their steam-sirens when- 
ever they see anything about to run into 
them. At times there appears to be no 
offing at all, and even penny steamers— 
the most expert craft on the rivér—give 
a low whistle and wonder what is going to 
happen next. It is usual at such moments 
for an old and leaky boat, laden with small 
boys, who prefer this mode of whiling away 
the dinner-hour to eating, to stop in mid- 
stream to recover an oar. Extraordinary feats 
of navigation are performed by the crew 
before this is accomplished, but they get it 
at last, and ignoring the remarks hurled at 
them from the various craft, settle down to 
work again and ram a 
steam collier. 

Work on the wharves 
is at full swing, and 
the cranes are busy 
lowering goods into 
the gaping holds be- 
neath. Sometimes the 
freight drops from the 
slings on to the work- 
ers, and once a crane 
we knew—ordinarily a 
well-behaved, reliable 
worker—took too much 
aboard and _ plunged 
fifteen feet into the 
river below. It took 
the driver with it, and 
when his friends got 
him up, as a prelimi- 
nary to burying him, 
they found, to their 
astonishment, that he 
was alive. He was never a man to make 
much fuss ; and after he had sat on the jetty 
and been patted on the back, he looked 
round at the place the crane had left, and 
said that perhaps, as there didn’t seem to be 
anything for him to do, he might have a 
half-holiday for once. He added, as an 
extra inducement, that he felt a little bit 
shaken. 

It is not until Sunday arrives that Wap- 
ping becomes quiet, and then the change is 
almost oppressive in its thoroughness. The 
streets are practically deserted in the morn- 
ing, except for a few men who have got up 
early by force of habit rather than the 
promptings of virtue, and a chance cat 
slinking furtively along in the shadow of 
the warehouses, ready to dart beneath a 
gateway at the first sign of a dog. 
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“T wouLtp give my heart’s blood for Crete 
shrieked the patriot. 

“Good!” exclaimed a bystander. “I’m getting 
up a volunteer company now. Will you join 


us ?” 
“ Well—er—er—my family,” replied the patriot. 
“T’ve got a family to support, and —— ” 


“We'll take care of your family,” said the 
other, ‘and pay you well besides. What do you 
sider Sh 9? 
say % 

“Sell my patriotism for money?” cried the 
patriot indignantly. ‘ Never, sir, never! It’s too 
sacred!” And he vanished in the crowd. 
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HERE is a guide to musical form which may 
save a deal of trouble to those good folk who keep 
their eyes glued on the descriptive programme- 
book— 

“Shut your eyes, lean back and listen to the 
music. If it seems to be saying one, two, three, 
hop, hop, hop, or one, two, three, bang, bang, 
bang, you may conclude at once that you are 
listening to something of a very low order, which 
it is your duty to despise. When you hear some- 
thing that sounds as if an assorted lot of notes had 
been put into a barrel and were being persistently 
stirred up, like a kind of harmonious gruel, you 
may know it is a Fugue, and safely assume an 
expression of profound interest. If the notes 
appear to have been dropped by accident and are 
being fished up at irregular intervals, in a sort of 
placid or drowned condition, it is likely to be a 
Nocturne, and nocturnes, you know, are quite too 
lovely for anything. If the notes seem to come in 
cart-loads, each load of a different kind from the 
last, and if the train seems to be an unusually 
long time in passing any given point, it will turn 
out most likely to bea Symphony, and symphonies 
are just the granJest things that ever were. If 
the notes seem to be dumped out in masses and 
shovelled vigorously into heaps, and then blown 
widely into the air by explosions of dynamite, that 
is a Rhapsody, and rhapsodies are among the latest 
things in music.” 



















A NIGHT WITH THE DROWSIES. 
By Albert Bigelow Paine. 


Oh, a marvellous city is Trundlebed Town, 
And the home of the Drowsies is there; 

And they gather at night on the hillocks of down 
In the streets of that city so fair. 

And the Dream People come there to join in their play 
From the plains of the Kingdom of Nod; 

That beautiful country that borders, they say, 
On the luminous valleys of God. 


Oh, the wonderful games that these Dream People 


play, 
And the fanciful tales that they tell ! 
And the Drowsy Folk hearken and hasten away 
To the land where the Dream People dwell. 
And they gaze with delight at each curious thing 
That they find in the Kingdom of Nod, 
While their ears catch a strain of the songs that they 


sing 
In the luminous valleys of God. 


Then the Drowsies return to the hillocks of white, 
And the Dream People follow them there ; 

And they joyfully gambol the rest of the night 
Through the streets of that city so fair. 

Then at dawn they reluctantly hasten away 
From those billowy byways of down, 

While the Drowsies awake with the breaking of day 
On the hillocks of Trundlebed Town. 


STF 


Cook (the day after arrival): I am often a little 
hasty, ma’am, and then I’m apt to be saucy. But, 
lor’, ma’am, you mustn’t mind, for if you make me 
a little present I get pleasant directly ! 


a 


A MUSTARD plaster is not a very poetic subject, 
but, oh, how warmly it appeals to a man’s 


feelings! 


A cooKERY teacher was made very sad by the 
exclamation of her three-year-old son who, dis- 
contented with the jam from an open tart, cried 
out, “I want some of the wood, too!” 











SAL’S ROMANCE, 
By Augusta E. Mansford, 


“Come, Sal, git in ’ere along of us,” said Mrs. 
Bower as she hoisted herself and her large flower- 
basket on to the footboard of the omnibus, where- 
in one of her companions with a similar burden 
had already found a seat. 

But Sal shook her head and remained standing 
on the curb outside the station-yard at Charing 
Cross. 


“°K won’t care to take more’n two of us,” she 
said, looking doubtfully at the conductor. “ We 


crowds ’im up so. I'll wait for the next.” 

“ That’s all right, missis,” cried the conductor. 
“Giv’ us ’old o’ yer baskit an’ jump in! The 
more the merrier’s my motter, even when it’s 
fidgety old ladies wot relieves the tedium 0’ 
the journey by a-pokin’ at me wi’ their 
umbrellas, bless their ‘arts! There’s next to 
nobody in the *bus this mornin’, so in ye git. 
Drive on, Charlie!” and springing on to his 
accustomed stand he gave a resounding pull at 
the bell, and the omnibus curved round to White- 
hall at that exhilarating pace only indulged in 
before nine in the morning. 

The “next to nobody” referred to was a 
bronzed, bearded man in the far corner, whose 
face was partially hidden by a large felt hat of 
the shape known as “ colonial,” and yet further 
screened by the open pages of the Morning 
leader. He glanced up, however, when the 
three women were settled, and noted the broad 
shoulders and strong hands which, with the black 
bonnet and feathers, loosely pinned shawl and 
coarse white apron, are so characteristic of the 
humbler customers at the Covent Garden flower 
market. 

“°K’s a decent chap, ’e is,” remarked Mrs. 
Bower, giving a shake of her feathers in the 
direction of the conductor. “TI allers follers up 
is "bus.” 

“It’s a bit frosty this mornin’,” observed 8764 
by way of acknowledging the compliment which 
had reached his ears. 

“°Tis so,” responded Mrs. Bower with a con- 
firmatory nod. 

“T say, young man,” broke in Mrs. Carp, who 
had not previously spoken, “why don’t you start 
your penny fares at Southampton Street? My 
arms are pretty nigh broke a-carryin’ this ’ere 
baskit down to the Cross.” 

“Bless you, missis, [ don’t suppose as the 
company ever know’d as you wished it! You 
write and tell ’em so, an’ see if it don’t git their 
‘best attention.’ ” 

“T suppose,” she continued, turning a deaf ear 
to his facetious remarks, “as this *bus is a-goin’ 
to Victoria, and won’t go turnin’ off down Great 
Smith Street or anywheres else?” 

“'That’s all right,” he answered, with one eye 
inside the *bus and the other on passing pedestrians 
who might be converted into passengers. ‘ Vic-to- 
ri-er! Vic-to-ri-er! That’s our destination. Why, 
our ’oses wouldn’t go down one o’ them ’ere side- 
streets if we was to ask ’em ever so. Reglur ’igh- 
tlying haristocrats, that’s wot we are!” 
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““Who’s goin’ to giv’ ’im ’is button-hole?” 
asked Mrs. Bower in an audible whisper. 

“JT am,” responded Sal promptly, and whilst 
8764 turned his back with studied unconscious- 
ness, and devoted his whole attention to admiring 
the Admiralty dolphins, she drew from her basket 
a sprig of scarlet geranium and three white daisies, 
which, with a frond of the inevitable maiden-hair, 
she bound firmly together and laid on the tray of 
her basket whilst she arranged a second spray 
resembling the first in every particular. 

Her task was just finished when the conductor 
conveniently turned round and she handed them 
to him. “That's yourn,” she said, “and the 
other’s for the driver.” 

“My word! One for ’im too? Shan’t we be 
grand! Folks will think as ’ow this ’ere ’bus is 
a-goin’ to a weddin’.” 

“Tt’ll ’ave to be Sal’s then,” said Mrs. Bower, 
laughing, “cos we’ve both got a man at ’ome— 
’aven’t we, Mrs. Carp ?” 

“We ’ave so,” assented Mrs. Carp in a tone 
that seemed to convey the idea that though 
husbands were questionable blessings yet no self- 
respecting flower-woman would be without that 
appendage. “I was jist goin’ to tell yer about 
Jim last Saturday,” she continued as 8764 dis- 
appeared up the steps with the driver’s button-hole. 
“You know how it poured? Well, ’e’d been an’ 
bought a whole barrerful o’ cauliflowers. Real 
beauties, they wur! You can’t think what a 
lovely sight that barrer did look wi’ them all 
stacked ’igh upon it! Then down comes that 
wind an’ rain, an’ ’e, ’e doesn’t git em covered 
up in time, an’ a whole lot of ’em gets tipped over 
into the slush an’ gits spoilt! Fit for nothin’ they 
wurn’t but the restrongs at four-a-penny! Just 
like ’im, wasn’t it?” 

“Ah, but you see, it came on so sudden-like,” 
replied Mrs. Bower soothingly. “1 got a lot 0’ 
my flowers spoilt. The wind’s worse nor the 
rain when it blows like that. I’ve often wondered, 
Sal,” she continued, adroitly turning the con- 
versation from poor Mr. Carp’s delinquencies, “as 
‘ow you ain’t got married. It must ’ave been yer 
own fault, I’m thinkin’ ?” 

“ Well,” said Sal slowly, “there wur a chap 
once as I wur a-walkin’ out wi’. An’ a likely 
sort o’ chap he wur too. Bill Cartwright’s ’is 
name; but that’s fifteen year ago an’ more.” 

The Morning Leader at this juncture was dis- 
creetly lowered, and two straight-looking green- 
gray eyes appeared above it and fixed themselves 
on the face of the unconscious Sal. 

“You see,” she continued, “father ’e took ill 
an’ lost the use of ’is ’ands. I’d promised mother 
when she wur a-dying as I’d look after’im. °E 
didn’t mind my workin’ for ’im—that seemed 
nat’rel like; but I know’d ’e wur that proud as 
if ’e ’ad to eat bread that a man o’ mine had got 
for ’im, it ’ud choke ’im. So when Bill comes 
along one day an’ puts the question straight, I just 
swallers down a big lie—God forgive me !—an’ sez 
as I didn’t care naught about ’im. Then ’e goes 
off to furrin’ parts—Californy or somewheres— 
an’ I ain’t never ’eerd tell on ’im since.” 

“*’Aven’t yer really now ?” observed Mrs. Bower 












sympathetically. “ Well, my sister-in-law’s nevvey, 
’e’s jist back from Australy. Shouldn’t wonder at 
all if they mightn’t ’ave fallen in wi’ one another. 
Strange things do ’appen at times over the seas— 
mighty strange! ’E’s comin’ to drink a cup 0’ 
tea along wi’ us come Sunday. You jist drop in 
too an’ ’ave a chat wi’ ’im. [I'll be real glad to 
see yer.” 

“Thank you kindly, Mrs. Bower, I don’t know 
but wot as | will,” answered Sal. 

“Bless yer, 
Sal,” said Mrs. 
Carp, “ what for 
do yer want to 
trouble yer ’ead 
about a feller 
what ’as been a- 
gallivantin’ 
about all them 
years? I never 
’ave much of an 
opinion of a 
man as can’t 
content *imsel’ 
wi’ the coun- 
try wot ’as born 
‘im. There’s 
plenty o’ men in 
London, gel.” 

“So there 
may be, Mrs. 
Carp, for all ] 
cares!” retorted 
Sal sharply. 

Just then the 
omnibus pulled 
up with a jerk 
at the end of 
Parliament 
Street and the 
conversation 
ceased, 

“Vic-to-ri-er! 
Vic-to-ri-er!” 
shouted the con- 
ductor, looking 
invitingly to- 
wards two lady 
typists in whom 
he considered 
he had a vested 
interest; but it 
was dry under 
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“Most o’ yourn are off to school by this, aren’t 
they ?” asked Mrs. Carp. 

“Yes, all on ’em but Willie an’ Meg; they ain’t 
old enough. My Ben ’e’s a-gittin’ on fine. You 
should ’ear’im say ’is poetry—pages an’ pages on it 
*e knows—’bout larks an’ cornfields, an’ sich like. 
It’s as good as a day in the country jist to listen 
to im.” 

Soon Sal started up saying, “ Well, I gits out ’ere 
for Rochester Row. See yer Sunday, Mrs. Bower.” 

8764 stopped 
the ’bus with 
alacrity and 
passed down 
the basket, but 
they had no 
sooner started 
on again than 
the bearded 
stranger discov- 
ered that had 
been the precise 
point where he 
had wanted to 
alight, and 
sprang out ac- 
cordingly. 

Sal meanwhile 
had walked on 
with her burden 
at that quick, 
nervous pace 
characteristic of 
women who are 
doing some- 
thing a little 
beyond their 
strength, so that 
it was a minute 
or two ere her 
fellow-passen- 
ger caught up 
to her. 

“ Hi, missis! 
I want some of 
them geraniums 
of yourn. As 
big a bunch as 
you’ve got.” 

Sal stopped, 
and lifting up 
the tray of her 
basket, pro- 





eb 





foot, and the 
frugal maidens 
preferred to 
walk, so the bell had a sharp pull and the omnibus 
moved on. 

“ What ’ave Big Ben to say for hisself?” asked 
Mrs. Carp. 

“Ten to nine,” replied Sal in a mollified tone. 

“T often think,” remarked Mrs. Bower, “ wot a 
mercy ’tis that them as buys our flowers are still 
a-sleepin’ peaceful at this hour, an’ don’t take it 
into their ’eads to do their goin’ out afore twelve 
or thereabouts, else ’ow should we ever git our 
’ouse-work done an’ tend to the children ?” 


From a photo by) 
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duced her 
flowers. 

“ Ah, they’re 
real beauties, they are! I don’t want no change,” 
and he dropped a sovereign into her hand. 

She stared at the coin, then at him. 

“Bill!” she gasped, “it’s you! That was 
never you in the ’bus?” and her weather-worn 
face took the hue of her flowers. 

“But it was though, my girl—thank my lucky 
stars! Now jist you ’and over that there baskit, 
fur I’m goin’ to take that along, an’ I’m wishin’ to 
take charge o’ you as well, if so be as you ’aven’t 
no objection.” And she hadn’t. 


[Lallie Garet-Charles. 
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“ Goop-BYE, sweetheart !” 

He had said it so many times that the repetition 
of the words sounded like a farce; but now they 
had by a slow and circuitous route reached the 
front door, and there really seemed to be no reason 
why the young man should not go at once. But 
here “ sweetheart” took the matter in hand. 

“George, dear, did you ever hear that there’s 
luck in odd numbers ?” 

The young man looked a little puzzled. He 
was evidently obtuse when he should be quick- 
witted. The young woman came to the rescue. 

“You kissed me twelve times,” she said re- 
proachfully. 

George did not need any more prompting. He 
at once responded to the call for an odd number. 
He had his hand on the door-knob when he heard 
a low, deep sigh. 

“George”—the words had a sorrowful tone— 
“did you ever hear that thirteen was an unlucky 
number ?” 

George had just made the number even again 
when a gruff voice sounded from the landing 
above: “That'll do, George; leave some for 


to-morrow night.” 


Sue: Why don’t you say something, Mr. 
Folly ? 

He: Oh, I beg pardon, dear! I was completely 
wrapped up in thought. 

SHe: Aren’t you cold? 


ST 


“T WONDER,” said the sweet young thing, “ why 
a man is always scared when he proposes ? ” 

“That,” said the chronic bachelor, “is his 
guardian angel trying to hold him back.” 


ST 


A LITTLE boy returning from Sunday-school 
said to his mother, “Our Catechism is so hard. 
Ain’t there any kittychisms for little boys?” 


Rraay: I was secretly engaged to Miss de 
Billions, but, alas! some things in this world are 
too rich to keep. 

Wiis: The secret, you mean. 

Reaey: Goodness! no; the girl. 


ST 


A BALLADE OF BYGONES. 


Into what dim, unlettered night 

Do our romantic idols way A 
‘Whither has Trilby taken flight, 

And where does Ben Hur’s chariot sway ? 
The Little Minister is gray; 

No more does Robert Elsmere pose. 
Where do the favourites a? 

Nay, where is yester morning’s rose ? 


Forgotten is the Manxman’s might; 

And what of Tess do bookmen say ? 
The Prisoner of Zenda’s plight 

Is one with Fauntleroy’s at play. 
Mulvaney, Ortheris—where are they ? 

On Sherlock Holmes the shadows close. 
Why do their memories decay ? 

Ah, where is yester morning’s rose? 


They walked Romance’s flowery height, 
Nor Howell’s self could them dismay ; 
Made all of sweetness and of light, 
For which Philistines loved to pay. 
Now each his unlamented way 
To libraried oblivion goes, 
And on their tombs we toss a spray 
Of yester morning’s faded rcse. 


Envoy. 


Prints, ’twas not yours the fate to stay, 
With all the art the era knows 

For fame, in this decadent day, 
Is but as yester morning’s rose. 


Edward A. Church (in “ The Bookman”). 


SF 


“Mr. BEAKER is positively the meanest man on 
earth.” 

“ What's the matter now?” 

“When he goes through a newspaper he marks 
everything he has read with a blue pencil, so his 
wife can’t read it aloud to him.” 
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JRE-EMINENT among the 
successes of the last six 
months in literature has 


been that scored by Mr. 
W. W. Jacobs, whose por- 
trait appeared in our 
“Rising Stars” page for 
May. The first book of 
this young author, “ Many 
Cargoes,” has sold in thou- 
sands, and has introduced 
multitudes of readers to 
the humours of river life. 
It will therefore be good 
news to announce that 
Mr. Jacobs’ first long story has been obtained for 
serial publication in the Winpsor, and will com- 
mence next month with a long instalment. It is 
entitled “The Skipper’s Wooing,” and is exceed- 
ingly funny throughout. The story will run for 
three months, and ought to prove especially 
attractive to holiday-makers in July, August and 
September. It will have humorous illustrations 
by Will Owen. Of course the appearance of this 
serial story will not affect the course of “The 
Christian,” twenty pages of which will appear 
each month as usual. 
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RoBpERT W. CHAMBERS is another young writer 
who has quickly attained fame lately. His 
volumes, “The King in Yellow,” “'The Red 
Republic,” “The Maker of Moons,” have all 
received enthusiastic commendation in America as 
well as in this country. A striking idyll by Mr. 
Chambers will appear in the July Winpsor, and 
by its originality of thought and delicacy of expres- 
sion is likely to be read with keen appreciation. 
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Ir is a curious fact that, in these days of pub- 
licity, Miss Braddon has succeeded in declining to 
permit her portrait to be reproduced in magazines. 
T'wo other novelists have refused to give sittings 
to photographers, but in both cases portraits have 
somehow or other made their appearance. 
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WE give on this page the reduced facsimile of 
the cover, designed by skilful and artistic Mr. 
A. A. Turbayne, for the “Strange Sins Series” 
(Ward, Lock). Four extraordinary stories by 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan are appearing in this new 
style of binding and printing, and mark an epoch 


_ in cheap literature. Each book is crown 


octavo, bound beautifully in leatherette, 

and yet costs only sixpence. To get 

“A Literary Gent” in such a format, 

with a fine portrait of the author, for 

so small a sum is surely to obtain an 

édition de luxe minus the prix de luxe. 
The titles of the other three books in this series 
are “'The Lonely God,” “The Apples of Sin,” and 
“A Strange Sin.” 

> 


Mr. GAMBIER Boron has returned from a 
remarkable tour in India, where he visited the 
home of the sacred monkeys. A full narrative 
concerning these celebrated animals will appear 
soon in the WInpsor, with splendid photographs. 
The latter were obtained under the most difficult 
circumstances, as the heat of the sun was terrible, 
and the art of photographing lively monkeys can 
be better imagined than described. 


, 


A Book that has made a success in America 
recently is ‘Rose of Dutcher’s Coolly,” which 
Neville Beeman has now published in this 
country. It is from the pen of Mr. Hamlin 


Garland, a writer whose work has often appeared 
in American magazines, and whose story, “ Un- 
this 


trodden Ways,” created a sensation. In 
new story Mr. 
Garland _por- 


trays a fine 
type of a 
country — girl 


who comes to 
city life with 


high ideals 

and new 
eS la al 

views. The 


description of 
her contact 
with cultured 
society, and 
especially of 
her first visit 
to the opera, 
is bright and 
clever. Miss 
Dutcher, after 
not a few ad- 
ventures, be- 
comes engaged 
to a prominent 
journalist of 
middle age— 
and there the 
book ends. One 
would like to know how two such opposite natures 
progressed, and perhaps Mr. Garland, encouraged 
by the welcome accorded to “ Rose of Dutcher’s 
Coolly,” may favour us some day with some further 
developments. The book is an able, thoughtful, 
and interesting piece of fiction, suggesting not a 
few serious thoughts on great questions of life. 





DESIGN FOR MR. KERNAHAN’S BOOK, 
‘64 LITERARY GENT.” 











Le Mesurier naturally had no 
boyish illusions about actresses, 
but he admired Miss Ferrars toe 
heartily not to feel a decided satis- 
faction at her summons. Dignified and beautiful, 
artist to the core, her. playing had appealed to him 
strongly. Beatrice, Portia, Desdemona—it was of 
these he thought as he rang at the door of an 
old-fashioned house in Chelsea. 

The shock was all the greater when he was 
admitted into a darkened room fuil of flowers. <A 
sallow, stout, middle-aged 


“ The Crafts- 
man,” by Row- 
land Grey. 











shall be a cripple. Never, never again shall I be 
‘Juliet’ or ‘ Viola.” With all my art locked up, | 
shall have to look on and see others do what I can 
do best ef all. 

“Be thankful you are a man and a writer. It 
is horrible—cruel—that all the patient work and 
study avail an actress nothing when Time rings 
down -the curtain! I never cared for anything 
else. The theatre is my world. I was a queen 
there. I’m a fool to talk like this; but when I 
read ‘Remembrance’ I was mad—mad to think 
that I could not play 





woman, with her right 
arm ina sling, lay upon 
acouch. Her eyes were 
tired and sunken, and 
there was not the faintest 
touch of coquetry in the 
loose gown she wore. 
There was a_ pathetic 
expression of pain in the 
face, for the injuries had 
been severe, and sleep 
was hard to win. But 
the old bright smile 
triumphed for a moment 
over the ravages of time 
and sickness; the rich, 
full tones of that en- 
chanting voice had not 
lost their magic. 

“Rather bold of me to 
let you come behind the 
scenes like this. You 
expected a Shakespeare 
heroine, and find a fat 
old woman.” 

“T find the lady whose 
genius has given me the 
highest artistic pleasure 
that has ever fallen to 
my lot.” 

“ Mr. Le Mesurier, I’ve read your play, and it 
has made me very, very sad. It’s a great play. 
I’ve been on the stage since I was a property baby 
‘ in a basket, and I know. I don’t mean that it is 
sure to succeed. That is different. It depends 
on Vane Tillotson so much, and on that silly little 
girl he has put in, because pretty incompetents are 
all the fashion. I can only tell you that I never 
wanted youth back so much as when I read it. 
I’m much worse than they think. I fought 
against age longer than most actresses. I half 
starved to keep the Greek figure they raved about. 
It’s no good any more. I’ve got to face the 
ghastly truth here alone, that if I walk at all I 
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ROWLAND GREY. 
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your Cecily Clare. I 
know how badly it will 
be done, and I sent for 
you to tell you that if 
Miss Peveril likes I 
will show her how to 
make that last such a 
love scene as has not 
been played for twenty 
years.” 

“How very good you 
are to do so much fora 
mere beginner like me! 
In all London there is 
no one whose’ praise I 
value like yours! I am 
very proud to touch 
your hand, and my heart 
is full of a compassion I 
cannot speak !” 

“T shall be at the 
first night. The doctors 
tell me I can go out 
now. ‘The public will 
have to get used to 
Rosaline Ferrars on 
crutches. I am_ not 
going to die romanti- 
caily, like the last act 
of a problem play. But 
I haven’t told even Tillotson that I shall never act 
again, only sit at home to grow fat and plain and 
dull; sometimes, perhaps, to read over the dear 
old parts and dream I am myself again. It won’t 
be a tragedy—just a farce, of which I shall be the 
leading lady.” 

“Don’t speak like that. There is always remem- 
brance. The name of Rosaline Ferrars will live.” 
“*What’s in a name?’” she quoted pitifully. 

“You will realise that when you are recognised 
by your own public,” he rejoined. 


[ Vandyk. 





‘“THE CRAFTSMAN.” By Rowland Grey. 2s. and 
ls. 6d. ‘Seven Seas Series.” Ward, Lock & Co. 
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O Cutty! O new-born denizen 
Of life’s great city! on thy head 
The glory of the morn is shed, 
Like a celestial benison ! 





[Lallie Garet-Charles. 


Here at the portal thou dost stand, 
And with thy little hand 

Thou openest the mysterious gate 
Into the future's undiscovered land ! 


Longfellow. 
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CHRISTIAN. 


By Haunt Carne. 
(Author of “ The Manzman.”) 


Illustrated by J. Barnarp Davis. 
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IV. 

FTER his visit to the Priory 
John Storm was convinced 
that Glory was still uncon- 
taminated by the life she was 
living, therefore he concluded 
that she ought to leave it. 
sut then came a consciousness of her great 

success, and the pity of her position touched 

and troubled him. He lay awake to think 
of it, and to devise means to soften the 
harshness of the demand he intended to 
make of her, but he never once doubted 
the wisdom or necessity of that demand. 

She must and she should give up every- 
thing. 

It was a beautiful May morning, and 
standing by the Paddington Station with 
the dog at his feet, he felt her approach in- 
stinctively as she came towards him with her 
free step in her white cambric dress under 
the light parasol fringed with lace. Her 
face was glowing with the fresh air and the 
walk, and she looked happy and bright. As 
they walked into the station she poured out 
a stream of questions about the dog, took 
possession of him straightway, and concluded 
to call him ‘ Cesar.” 

They agreed to spend the day at Burnham 
Beeches, and while John went for the tickets 
she stepped on to the platform. It was 
Saturday ; the bookstall was ablaze with the 
picture papers, and one of them was promi- 
nently displayed at a page containing her 
own portrait. She wanted John to see this, 
and she invented an excuse for bringing him 
face to face with it, and then she laughed, 
and he bought the paper. 

The clerk recognised her, as they could 
see by the smile which he kept in reserve, 
and a group of Guards, in flannels and straw 
hats, going down to their club at Maidenhead, 
looked at her and nudged each other and 
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ACRE. 


DEVIL’S 
seemed to know who she was. Her eyes 
danced, her lips smiled, and she was proud 
that John should see the first fruits of 
her fame. She was proud of him too, with 
his bold walk and strong, almost majestic 
carriage, as they passed the Guards in their 
negligent dress, with their red and blue ties 
and their blazers. But his heart was aching, 
and he was only wondering how he was to 
begin. 

From the moment they started she gave 
herself up to the delights of their holiday, 
and even the groaning and cranking and 
joggling of the train amused her. When 
the Guards had got into their first-class 
carriage they had glanced at the open 
window where her brilliant eyes and rosy 
lips were gleaming behind a veil. John 
gazed at her with his slow and tender looks 
and felt guilty and ashamed. 

They left the train at Slough, and a wave 
of freshness with an odour of verdure and 
sap blew into their faces. The dog leaped 
and barked and Glory skipped along with it, 
breaking every moment into enthusiastic 
exclamations. There was hardly any wind, 
and the clouds, which were very far over- 
head, were scarcely moving. It was a 
glorious day, and Glory’s face wore an 
expression of perfect happiness. 

They lunched at the old hotel in the 
town, with the window open, and _ the 
swallows darting in the air outside, and 
Glory, who took milk “ for remembrance,” 
rose and said, “ I looks towards Mr. Storm,” 
and then drank his health and swept him 
the prettiest curtsy. All through lunch 
she kept feeding the dog from her own 
fingers and at the end rebuked him for 
spreading his bones in a half circle across 
the carpet, a thing which was never done, 
she said, in the best society this side the 
Cannibal Islands. 

“ By-and-bye,” he thought, “ time enough 
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by-and-bye,” for the charm of her joy was 
infectious. 

The sun was high when they started on 
their walk, and her face looked flushed and 
warm. But through the park-like district 
to the wood she raced with “Cesar” and 
made him leap over her sunshade and roll 
over and over on the bright green grass. 
The larks were trilling overhead, everything 
was humming and singing. 

“Let her have one happy day,” he 
thought, and they began to call and shout 
to each other. 

Then they came to the beeches, and being 
sheltered from the fiery rays of the sun, she 
put down her sunshade and John took off 
his hat. The silence and gloom, the great 
gnarled trees with their thews and sinews, 
their arms and thighs and loins, the gentle 
rustle of the breeze in the branches over- 
head, the deep accumulation of dead leaves 
underfoot, the fluttering of wings, the low 
cooing of pigeons, and all the mystery and 
wonder of the wood brought a sense of awe 
as on entering a mighty minster in the dusk. 
But this wore away presently and Glory 
began to sing. Her pure voice echoed in 
the fragrant air, and the happiness so long 
pent up and starved seemed to bubble in 
every word and note. 

“Tsn’t this better than singing in music 
halls?” he thought, and then he began to 
sing too, just like any happy boy, without 
thinking of yesterday or to-morrow, of 
before or after. She smiled at him. He 
smiled back. It was like a dream. After 
his long seclusion it was difficult to believe 
it could be true. The open air, the perfume 
of the leaves they were wading through, the 
silver bark of the beeches and the blue peeps 
of the sky between, and then Glory walking 
with her graceful motion, and laughing and 
singing by his side! ‘But I'll wake up in 
a minute,” he thought, “and it will all be 
gone.’ 

They sang one song together. It was 
* Lasses and Lads,” and to make themselves 
think it was the old time back again they 
took each other’s hands and swung them to 
the tune. He felt her clasp like milk cours- 
ing through his body, and a great wave of 
tenderness swept up his hard resolve as sea- 
wrack is thrown up after a storm. “She is 
here ; we are together; why trouble about 
anything more?” And the time flew by. 


sut their voices went wrong immediately 
and they were soon in difficulties. Then 
she laughed, and, they began again, but 
they could not keep together, and as often 
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as they tried they failed. “Ah, it’s not 
like the old happy days!” he thought, and 
a mood of sadness came over him. He had 
begun to observe in Glory the trace of the 
life she had passed through-—words, phrases, 
ideas, snatches of slang, touches of moods 
and modes which had the note of a slight 
vulgarity. When the dog took a bone 
uninvited she cried, “ It’s a click; you've 
sneaked it”; when John broke down in 
the singing she told him to “chuck it off 
the chest,” and when he stopped altogether 
she called him glum and said she would 
“do it on her own.” 

“Why does he look so sorrowful?” she 
thought, and telling herself that this came 
to people who were much alone, she rattled 
on more recklessly than before. 

She talked of the life of the music hall, 
the life at “the back,” glorifying it by a 
tone of apology. It was all hurry-scurry, 
slap-dash and drive, no time to consider 
effects, so it was really harder to be a music- 
hall woman than a regular actress. And the 
music-hall woman was no worse than other 
women—considering. Had he seen their 
ballet? It was fetching. Such pages! 
Simply darlings! 7hey were the proud 
young birds of paradise whom toffs like 
those Guards came to see, and it was fun 
to see them pluming and preening them- 
selves at the back, each for the eyes of her 
own particular lord in the stalls. Thus 
she flung out unfamiliar notes, hardly 
knowing their purport, but to John they 
were as slimy creatures out of the social 
mire she had struggled through. Oh, 
London! London! Its shadow was over 
them even there, and go where they would 
they could never escape from it. 

His former thought began to hang about 
him again, and he asked her to tell him 
what had happened to her during his 
absence. 

“Shall I?” she said. “ Well, I brought 
three golden sovereigns out of the hospital 
to distribute among the people of London, 
but, bless you, they went nowhere.” 

“ And what then ?” 

“Then—then Hope was a good breakfast 
but a bad supper, you know. But shall I 
tell you all? Yes, yes, yes, I will.” 

She told him of Mrs. Jupe’s, and of the 
deception she had practised upon her people, 
and he turned his head that he might hide 
his tears. She told him of the “Three 
Graces,” and of the stage manager—she 
valled him the “stage damager”’—and then 
she turned her head away that she might 
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hide her shame. She told him of Josephs, 
the bogus agent, and his face grew hard and 
his golden-brown eyes looked black. 

“ And where did you say his place was ? 
he asked in a voice that vibrated and broke. 

“T didn’t say,” she answered with a laugh 
and a tear. 

She told him of Aggie, and of the foreign 
clubs, and of Koenig, and of the dinner 
party at the Home Secretary’s, and then she 
skipped a step and cried— 


” 


Ding, dong, dended, 
My tale’s ended! 


“ And was it there you met Mr. Drake 
again 2” 

She replied with a nod. 

“Never having seen him in the mean- 
time ?” 

She pursed her lips and shook her head. 
He was looking through the trees in the 
direction of London. His mouth was shut 
hard and his nostrils were breathing hard. 

“That's all over now, and what matter ?” 
she said. ‘“*‘I likes to be jolly and I allus 
ee 

~ But is it all over?” he said, and he 
looked at her again with the deep look ‘that 
had cut into her heart. 

“He's going to say something,” she 
thought, and she began to laugh, but with a 
faint tremor, and giving the dog her parasol 
to carry in his mouth, she took off her hat, 
swung it in her hand by the brim and set 
off to run. 

There was the light shimmer of a pool at 
a level below, where the water had drained to 
a bottom and was enclosed by beeches. The 
trees seemed to hang over it with out- 
stretched wings, like birds about to alight, 
and round its banks there were plots of 
violets which filled the air with their fra- 
grance. It was a God-blest bit of ground, 
and when he came up with her she was 
standing at the edge of the marshy mere 
panting and on the point of tears, and saying 
in a Whisper, “ Oh, how beautiful !” 

“ But however am I to get across?” she 
cried, looking with mock terror on the two 
inches of water that barely covered the grass, 
and at the pretty red shoes that peeped from 
under her dress. 

Then something extraordinary occurred. 
She hardly knew what was happening until 
it was over. Without a word, without a 


smile, he took her and lifted her up in his 
arms and carried her to the other side. She 
felt helpless like a child, or as if suddenly 
she belonged to herself no longer. Her 
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head had fallen against his shoulder and her 
heart was beating against his breast. Or 
was it is heart that was beating ? When 
he put her down she was afraid she was 
going to cry so she began to launch and to 
say they mustn’t lose that 7.30 to London 
or the “rag” would be rolling up without 
her and the “stage damager ” would be using 
* cuss words.” 

They had to pass the old church of Stoke 
Pogis on the way back to the town, and 
after looking at its timber belfry and steeple 
John suggested that they should see the 
inside. The sexton was found working in 
the garden at the side of his house, and he 
went indoors for the keys. “ Here they be, 
sir, and you being a pa’son, I'll bide in the 
orchet. You and your young missus can 
look at the church without me. <A b’lieve 
a hev seed it afore,” he said with a twinkle. 

The church was dark and cool. There 
was a window representing an angel ascend- 
ing to heaven against a deep blue sky, and 
a squire’s pew furnished like a box at the 
theatre with carpet, chairs, and even a stove. 
The chairs in the front bore family crests, 
and behind them were inferior chairs, with- 
out crests, for servants. John had opened 
the little modern organ and begun to play. 
After a while he began to sing. He sang 
“ Nazareth,” and his voice filled the empty 
church and went up and into the gloom of 
the roof, and echoed and returned, and it 
was almost as if another voice were singing 
there. 

Glory stood by his side and listened, and 
at first she felt as if a wonderful peace had 
come down on her. Then the emotion that 
vibrated in his deep voice and seemed to 
come out of his soul made something surge 
up to her throat. “Life for evermore ! 
Life for evermore !” 

All at once she began to weep, to sob and 
to laugh all in a breath, and he stopped. 

“How ridiculous | am to-day. You'll 
think me a maniac,” she said. But he only 
took her hand as if she had been a child and 
led her out of the church. 

Insensibly the day had passed into even- 
ing, and the horizontal rays of the sun were 
dazzling their eyes as they returned to the 
hotel for tea. In giving orders for this 
meal they had left the illustrated paper 
behind, and it was now clear from the easy 
siniles that greeted them that the paper had 
heen looked at and Glory identified. The 
rooin was ready, with the table laid, the 
window closed, and a fire of wood in the dog 
grate, for the chill of evening was beginning 
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to be felt. And to make him forget what had 
happened at the church she put on a look of 
forced gaiety and talked rapidly, frivolously, 
and at random. The fresh air had given 
her such a colour that they would fairly eat 
her to-night. How tired she was though ! 
But a cup of tea would exhilarate her like a 
Johnnie’s first whisky and soda in bed. 

He looked at her with his grave face ; 
every word was cutting him like a knife. 

“So you didn’t tell the old folks at 
Glenfaba about the hospital until later ?” 

“No. Have a cup of ‘the girl’? They 
call champagne ‘the boy’ at ‘the back,’ so I 
call tea ‘ the girl,’ you know !” 

* And when did you tell them about the 
music hall ?” 

“ Yesterday. ‘Muffins ?’” and she held 
out the plate, waggled the wrist of her other 
hand, and mimicked the cry of the muffin 
man. 

“ Not until yesterday ? ” 

She began to excuse herself. What was 
the use of taking people by surprise? And 
then good people were sometimes so easily 
shocked. Education and upbringing and 
prejudices and even blood —— 

“Glory,” he said, “if you are ashamed of 
this life believe me it is not a right one.” 

“ Ashamed ? Why should I be ashamed ? 
Everybody is saying how proud I should be.” 

She spoke feverishly and plucked up the 
paper by a sudden impulse but as suddenly 
let it drop again, for looking at his grave 
face her little fame had seemed to shrivel up. 
“But give a dog a bad name you know ‘ 
You were there on Monday night. Did 
you see anything now -—anything in the 
performance ——” 

“T saw the audience, Glory, that was 
enough for me. It is impossible fora girl 
to live long in an atmosphere like that and 
be a good woman. Yes, my child, impos- 
sible! God forbid that I should sit in 
judgment on any man, still less any woman ; 
but the women of the music hall, do they 
remain good women? Poor souls, they are 
placed in a position so false that it would 
require extraordinary virtue not to become 
false along with it! And the whiter the 
soul that is dragged through that—that mire 
the more the defilement. The audiences 
at such places don’t want the white soul, 
they don’t want the good woman, they want 
the woman who has” tasted of the tree of 
good and evil. You can see it in their faces, 
and hear it in their laughter, and measure it 
in their applause. Oh, Pm only a_ priest, 
but I’ve seen these places all the world over, 
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and I know what I’m saying, and I know 
it’s true, and you know it’s true, Glory ——” 

Glory leapt up from the table and her eyes 
seemed to emit fire. “1 know it’s hard and 
cruel and pitiless, and, since you were there 
on Monday and saw how kind the audience 
were to me, it’s personal and untrue as well.” 

But her voice broke and she sat down 
again and said in another voice, “ But, John, 
it’s nearly a year you know since we saw 
each other !ast, and isn’t ita pity ? Tell me, 
where are you living now? Have you made 
your plans for the future? Oh, who do you 
think was with me just before you called 
yesterday ? Polly !—Polly Love, you re- 
member! She’s grown stout and plainer, 
poor thing, and was so sorry... . Her 
brother was in your Brotherhood, wasn’t 
he? Is he as strangely fond of her as ever ? 
Is he? Eh? Don’t you understand ? 
Polly’s brother, I mean ?’ 

“ He’s dead, Glory. Yes, dead. He died 
a month ago. Poor boy, he died broken- 
hearted. He had come to hear of his sister's 
trouble at the hospital. I was to blame for 
that. He never looked up again.” 

There was silence ; both were gazing into 
the fire, and Glory’s mouth was quivering. 
All at once she said, “ John—John Storm, 
why can’t you understand that it’s not the 
same with me as with other women ? 
There seem to be two women in me always. 
After I left the hospital I went through 
a good deal. Nobody will ever know how 
much I went through. But even at the 
worst somehow I seemed to enjoy and 
rejoice in everything. Things happened 
that made me cry, but there was another 
me that was laughing. And that’s how it 
is with the life I am living now. It is 
not I myself that go through this—this 
mire as you call it, it’s only my other 
self, my lower self, if you like, but I am 
not touched by it at all. Don’t you sce 
that? Don’t you, now ?” 

“There are professions which are a source 
of temptation, and talents that are a snare, 
Glory ——” 

“T see, I see what you mean. There 
are not many ways a woman can live and 
succeed—that’s the cruelty of things. But 
there are a few, and I’ve chosen the one 
I'm fit for. And now, now that [ve 
escaped from all that misery, that meanness, 
and have brought the eyes of London 
upon me, and the world is full of smiles 
for me, and sunshine, and I am happy, you 
come at last, you that | couldn't find when 
I wanted you so much, oh, so much ! because 
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you had forgotten me—you come to me 
out of a darkness like the grave and tell 
me to give it all up. Yes, yes, yes, that’s 
what you mean—give it all up! Oh, it’s 


cruel |” 

She covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed. He bent over her with a sorrowful 
face and said, “My child, if I have come 
out of a darkness as of the grave it is 
because I had not forgotten you there, but 
was thinking of you every day and hour.” 

Her sobbing ceased, but the tears still 
flowed through her fingers. 

“Before the poor lad abandoned hope 
he came out into the world too—stole out— 





unselfish, so noble. 


it, no one. I try but I cannot.” 

She was still crying behind her hands. 

“And meanwhile her lower self—there 
are only too many to speak to that 26 

Her hands came down from her disordered 
face and she said, “I know whom you 
mean.” 

“T mean the world.” 

“No, indeed, you mean Mr. Drake. But 
you are mistaken. Mr. Drake has been a 
good friend to me, but he isn’t anything 
else and doesn’t want to be. Can’t you see 
that when you think of me and talk of me 
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“¢You shall and you must!’ he answered.” 


thinking to find his lost one. I told him 
to look for you first, and he went to the 
hospital.” 

“T saw him.” 

“toa?” 

“Tt was on New Year’s Eve. 
me in the street.” 

“Ah! Well, he came back anyway and 
said you were gone, and all trace of you 
was lost. Did I forget you after that, 
Glory ?” 

His husky voice broke off suddenly and 
he rose with a look of wretchedness. ‘ You 
are right, there are two selves in you, and 
the higher self is so pure, so strong, so 


He passed 


as you would of some other woman you 
hurt me and degrade me, and I cannot bear 
it? You see I am crying again—goodness 
knows why. But I shan’t give up my pro- 
fession. The idea of such a thing! It’s 
ridiculous! Think of Glory in a convent ! 
One of the poor Clares perhaps !” 

“ Hush !” 

“Or back in the island serving out sew- 
ing at a mothers’ meeting! Give it up! 
Indeed I won’t !” 

“ You shall and you must !” he answered. 

* Who'll make me ? ” 

“T will!” 

Then she laughed out wilaly but stopped 


. . Oh, I am sure of 
it, Glory! Only there’s no one to speak to 
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on the instant and looked up at him with 
glistening eyes. An intense blush came 
over her face and her looks grew bright 
as his grew fierce. A moment afterwards 
the waiting-maid, with an inquisitive ex- 
pression, was clearing the table and keeping 
a smile in reserve for “ the lovers’ quarrel.” 

Some of the Guardsmen were in the train 
going back, and at the next station they 
changed to the carriage which Glory and 
John had got into. Apparently they had 
dined before leaving their club at Maiden- 
head, and they talked at Glory with covert 
smiles. “Going to the Colosseum to- 
night?” said one. “If there’s time,” said 
another. “Oh, time enough. The attrac- 
tion doesn’t begin till nine, don’t you know, 
and nobody goes before.” “Tell me she’s 
good, deuced good !” 

Glory was sitting with her back to the 
engine drumming lightly on the window 
and looking out at the setting sun. At first 
she felt a certain shame at the obvious 
references, but piqued at John’s silence she 
began to take pride in them and _ shot 
glances at him from under half-closed eye- 
lids. John was sitting opposite with his 
arms folded. At the talk of the men he 
felt his hands contract and his lips grow 
cold with the feeling that Glory belonged to 
everybody now and was common property. 
Once or twice he looked at them and _ be- 
came conscious of an impression that had 
floated about him since he left the Brother- 
hood, that nearly every face he saw had 
the hideous stamp of self-indulgence and 
sensuality. 

ut the noises of the train helped him 
not to hear, and he looked out for London. 
It lay before them under a canopy of smoke, 
and now and then a shaft from the setting 
sun lit up a glass roof and it glittered like 
a sinister eye. Then there came from afar, 
over the creaking and groaning of the 
wheels and the whistle of the engine, the 
deep multitudinous murmur of that distant 
sea. The mighty tide was rising and com- 
ing up to meet them. Presently they were 
dashing into the midst of it, and everything 
was drowned in the splash and roar. 

The Guardsmen, being on the platform 
side, alighted first, and on going off they 
bowed to Glory with rather more than easy 
manners. A dash of the devil prompted 
her to respond demonstratively, but John 
had risen and was taking off his hat to the 
men and they were going away discomfited. 
Glory was proud of him—he was a man and 
a gentleman, 
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He put her into a hansom under the 
lamps outside the station, and her face was 
lit up, but she patted the dog and said, 
“You have vexed me, and you needn’t come 
to see me again. I shall not sing properly 
this evening or sleep to night at all, if that 
is any satisfaction to you, so you needn’t 
trouble to inquire.” 

When he reached home Mrs. Callender 
told him of a shocking occurrence at the 
fashionable wedding at All Saints’ that 
morning. A young woman had committed 
suicide during the ceremony. It turned out 
to be the poor girl who had been dismissed 
from the hospital. 

John Storm remembered Brother Paul. 
“T must bury her,” he thought. 


V. 


Guiory sang that night with extraordinary 
vivacity and charm and was called back 
again and again. Going home in the cab she 
tried to live through the day afresh, every 
step, every act, every word, down to that 
triumphant “J will!” Her thoughts swayed 
as with the swaying of the hansom, but 
sometimes the thunderous applause of the 
audience broke in, and then she had to re- 
member where she had left off. She could 
feel that beating against her breast still and 
even smell the violets that grew by the pool. 
He had told her to give up everything, and 
when at length this occurred to her as a 
separate idea there was an exquisite thrill in 
the thought that perhaps some day she would 
annihilate herself and all her ambitions and 

. . “who knows what then ?” 

This mood lasted until Monday morning 
when she was sitting in her room dressing 
very slowly and smiling at herself in the 
glass, when the Cockney maid came in with 
a newspaper which her master had sent up 
on account of a long report of the wedding. 
There were two long columns of the event 
of Saturday, and she read it in snatches 
between moments when other remembrances 
of that day stole in— 

“The church of All Saints was crowded 
by a fashionable congregation, among whom 
were many notable persons in the world of 
politics and society, including the father of 
the bridegroom, the Duke of , and his 
elder brother, the Marquis of . Anarch 
of palms crossed the nave at the entrance 
to the chancel and festoons of rare flowers 
were suspended from the rails of the hand- 
some screen. The altar and the table of the 
commandments were almost obscured by the 
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wreaths of exotics that hung over them and 
the columns of the colonnade, the font and 
offertory boxes were similarly buried in rich 
and lovely blossom. 

“Thanks to an informal rehearsal some 
days before, the ceremony went off without 
a hitch. The officiating clergy were the 
Venerable Archdeacon Wealthy, D.D., as- 
sisted by the Rev. Josiah Golightly and 
other members of the numerous staff of All 
Saints’. The service, which was full choral, 
was under the able direction of the well- 
known organist and choirmaster, Mr. Carl 
Koenig, F.R.C.0., and the choir consisted 
of twenty adult and forty boy voices. On 
the arrival of the bride a procession was 
formed at the west entrance and proceeded 
up to the chancel, singing ‘The voice that 
breath’d o’er Eden’ F 

“Poor Polly !” thought Glory. 

“The bride wore a duchess satin gown. 
trimmed with chiffon and Brussels lace, and 
having a long train hung from the shoulders. 
Her tulle veil was fastened with a ruby 
brooch of twenty carats and with sprays of 
real orange blossom sent specially from the 
Riviera, and her necklace consisted of a rope 
of graduated pearls fully a yard long, and 
understood to have belonged to the jewel case 
of Catherine of Russia. She carried a bou- 
quet of flowers (the gift of the bridegroom) 
brought from Florida, the American home of 
her family. The bride’s mother wore . 

“The bridesmaids were dressed . . . 

“Mr. Horatio Drake acted as_ best 
man. = 

Glory drew her breath as with a spasm 
and threw down the newspaper. How blind 
she had been, how vain, how foolish! She 
had told John Storm that Drake was only a 
good friend to her, meaning him to under- 
stand that thus far she allowed him to go 
and no farther. But there was a whole realm 
of his life into which he did not ask her to 
enter. The “notable persons in politics and 
society,” “the bridesmaids,” these made up 
his real sphere, his serious scene. Other 
women were his friends, companions, equals, 
intimates, and when he stood in the eye of 
the world it was they who stood beside him. 
And she? She was his hobby. He came 
to her in his off-hours. She filled up the 
under side of his life. 

With a crushing sense of humiliation she 
was folding up the newspaper to send it 
downstairs when her eye was arrested by 
a paragraph in small type in the corner 
headed “Shocking occurrence at a fashion- 
able marriage.” 


“Oh, good gracious!” A glance had 
shown her what it was. It was a report of 
Polly’s suicide. 

“ At a fashionable marriage at a West-End 
church on Saturday ” (no names) “a young 
woman who had been sitting in the nave was 
seen to rise and attempt to step into the 
aisle, as if with the intention of crushing her 
way out, when she fell back in convulsions, 
and on being removed was found to be dead. 
Happily the attention of the congregation 
was at the moment directed to the bride 
and bridegroom, who were returning from 
the vestry with the bridal party behind 
them, and thus the painful incident made no 
sensation among the crowded congregation. 
The body was removed to the mortuary, 
and from subsequent inquiries it transpired 
that death had been due to poison self- 
administered, and that the deceased was 
Elizabeth Anne Love (24), of no occupation, 
but formerly a nurse—a circumstance which 
had enabled her to procure half a grain of 
liquor strychniz on her own signature at a 
chemist where she had been known.” 

“Q God! O God!” Glory understood 
everything now. “ ‘I’ve a great mind to go 
to All Saints’ and shame them.’ .. . ‘Oh, 
it isn’t the police I’m afraid of.’” —Polly’s 
purpose was clear. She had intended to fall 
dead at the feet of the bride and_bride- 
groom and make them walk over her body. 
Poor, foolish, ineffectual Polly! Her very 
ghost must be ashamed of the failure of 
her revenge. Not a ripple of sensation on 
Saturday, and this morning only a few ob- 
scure lines in little letters ! 

Oh, it was hideous! The poor thing’s 
vengeance was theatrical and paltry, but 
what of the man, wherever he was? What 
did he think of himself now, with his 
millions and his murder? yes, his murder, 
for what else was it ? 

An hour later Glory was ringing the bell 
of a little house in St. John’s Wood whereof 
the upper blinds were drawn. The grating 
of the garden door slid back and an untidy 
head looked out. 

“ Well, ma’am ?” 

“ Pon’t you remember me, Liza ? 

“Law, yes, Miss!” and the door was 
opened ; “but I was afeared you were one 
o’ them reportin’ people, and my orders is 
not to answer no questions.” 

** Has he been here then ? ” 

“Bless ye, no, Miss! ’E’s on is way to 
the Continent:. But ‘is friend ‘as, and 
e’s settled everything handsome—I will 
say that for the gentleman.” 
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Glory felt her gall rising as she passed 
into the house; there was something de- 
grading, almost disreputable, even in the 
loyalty of Drake’s friendship. 

* Fancy Liza not knowing you, Miss, and 
me at the moosic ’all a Tuesday night! I 
‘ope you'll excuse the liberty, but I did laugh, 
and I won’t say but I shed a few tears too. 
Arranged ? Yes, the jury and the coroner 
and everything. It’s to be at twelve o’clock, 
so you may think I’ve ’ad my ’ands full. 
But you'll want to look at ’er, pore thing ! 
Go up, Miss, and mind yer ’ead. There’s 
nobody but ’er friends with ’er.” 

The friends proved to be Betty Belmont 
and her dressing-room companions. When 
Glory entered they showed no surprise. 
“The pore child told us all about you,” said 
Betty, and the little one said, “It’s your 
nyme that’s caught on, dear. The minute I 
heard it I said what a top-line for a bill!” 

It was the same little bandbox of a bed- 
room, only now it was darkened. Polly’s 
troubles were over. There was a slightly 
convulsed look about the mouth, but the 
features were otherwise calm and childlike, 
for all the dead are innocent. It was 
impossible to forget they had been friends. 
Glory’s tears fell on the upturned face, and 
Polly carried them with her. 

The three women with demure faces 
were sipping benedictine and talking among 
themselves, and Polly’s pug dog was coiled 
up on the bare bolster and snoring audibly. 

“ Pore thing ! I don’t know ’ow she could 
’a done it. But there, that’s the worst 
of this life. It’s all in the present, and 
leads to nothing, and ain’t got no future.” 
“What could the pore thing do? She 
wasn’t so wonderful pretty ; and then men 
like...” “She was stright with ’im, 
say what yer like. Only she ought to been 
more patienter, and she needn’t ’a been 
so “ard on the laidy neither.” “She ’ad 
everything the ’eart could wish. Look at 
er rooms! 1 wonder who'll ‘ 

Carriages were heard outside, and two or 
three men came in to do the last offices. 
Glory had turned her face away, but behind 
her the women were still talking. “ What 
a lovely ring! ... I wish I ’ad a keepsake 
to remember ’er by.” “ Well, and why 
not ? She won’t want ——” 

Glory felt as if she was choking, but 
Polly’s pug dog had been awakened by the 
commotion and was beginning to howl so 
she took up the little mourner and carried 
it out. An organ man somewhere near was 
playing ‘‘ Sweet Marie.” 
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The funeral was at Kensal Green, and 
the four girls were the only followers. The 
coroner’s verdict being felo-de-se, the body 
was not taken into the chapel, but a clergy- 
man met it at the gate and led the way to 
the grave. Walking with her head down 
and the dog under her arm, Glory had. not 
seen him at first, but when he began with 
the tremendous words, “I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life,” she caught her breath 
and looked up. It was John Storm ! 

While they were in the carriage the clouds 
had been gathering and now some spots of 
rain were falling. When the bearers had 
laid down their burden the spots were large 
and frequent, and all save one of the men 
turned and went back to the shelter of the 
porch. The three women looked at each 
other, and one of them muttered something 
about “ the dead and the living,” and then 
the little lady stole away. After a moment 
the tall one followed her, and from shame 
of being ashamed the third one went off 
also. 

By this time the rain was falling in a 
sharp shower, and John Storm, who was 
bareheaded, had opened his book and begun 
to read: “Forasmuch as it hath pleased 
Almighty God of His great mercy to take 
unto himself the soul of our dear sister here 
departed . . .” 

Then he saw that Glory was alone by 
the grave side, and his voice faltered and 
almost failed him. It faltered again, and 
he halted when he came to the “swe 
and certain hope,” but after a moment 
it quivered and filled out and seemed to 
say, “ Which of us can sound the depths 
of God’s design?” After the “ maimed 
rites” were over John Storm went back 
to the church to remove his surplice and 
when he returned to the grave Glory was 
gone. 

She sang as usual at the music hall that 
night, but with a heavy heart. The dif- 
ference communicated itself to the audience, 
and the unanimous applause which had 
greeted her before frayed off at length into 
separate hand-claps. Crossing the stage to 
her dressing-room she met Koenig, who came 
to conduct for her, and he said— 

“Not quite yourself to-night, mein dear, 
eh ?” 

Going home in the hansom Polly’s dog 
coddled up with the old sympathy to the 
new mistress and seemed to be making the 
best of things. The household was asleep 
and Glory let herself in with a latch-key. 
Her cold supper was laid ready, and a letter 
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was lying under the turned-down lamp. It 
was from her grandfather, and had been 
written after church on Sunday night. 

“It is now so long—more than a year— 
since [ saw my runaway and truant that, 
notwithstanding the protests of Aunt Anna 
and the forebodings of Aunt Rachel, I have 
determined to give my old legs a journey 
and my old eyes a treat. Therefore take 
warning that I intend to come up to London 
forthwith, that I may see the great city for 
the first time in my life, and—which is 
better—my little granddaughter among all 
her new friends and in the midst of her 
great prosperity.” 

At the foot of this there was a postscript 
from Aunt Rachel hastily scrawled in pencil— 


I was not myself to-night. I want a-rest, 
and I propose to take one.” 

As Glory returned upstairs she heard 
stammerings, sputterings and swearings be- 
hind her about managers, engagements, an- 
nouncements, geniuses, children, and other 
matters. Back in her room, she lay down on 
the floor with her face in her hands and 
sobbed. Then Koenig appeared, panting 
and saying, “ Dere! I knew vhat vould 
happen! Here’s a pretty ting! And dat’s 
vhy Mr. Drake told me to deny you to de 
man. De brute! de beast ! de dirty son of 
monk!” ~ 

But Glory had leapt up with eyes of fire 
and was crying, “ How dare you, sir? Out 
of my room this instant |” 








“Take no notice of this. He is far too 
weak to travel, and indeed he is really failing ; 
but your letter, which reached us last night, 
has so troubled him ever since that he can’t 
take rest for thinking of it and ——” 

It was the last straw. Before finishing 
the letter or taking off her hat Glory took 
up a telegraph form and wrote, “ Postpone 
journey—am returning home to-morrow.” 
Then she heard Koenig letting himself into 
the house, and going downstairs she said 

“Will you take this message to the 
telegraph office for me, please ?” 

“ Vhy, of course I vill, and den ve’ll have 
supper togeder—look !” and he laughed and 
opened a paper and drew out a string of 
sausages. 

“Mr. Koenig,” she said, “ you were right. 


‘* She lay down on the floor.” 


“ Mein Gott! It’s a divil!” Koenig 
was muttering like a servant as he went 
downstairs. He went out to the telegraph 
office and came back, and then Glory heard 
him frying his sausages on the dining-room 
fire. 

The night was far gone when she pushed 
aside her untouched supper, and wiping her 
eyes that she might see properly, sat down 
to write a letter— 


“Dear JOHN Storm (monk, monster, or 
whatever it is !),—I trust it will be counted 
to me for righteousness that I am doing 
your bidding and giving up my profession— 
for the present. 

Between a woman’s ‘yes’ and ‘no’ 
There isn’t room for a pin to go! 
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which is very foolish of her in this instance, 
considering that she is earning various pounds 
a night and has nothing but Providence to 
fall. back upon. I have told my jailer | 
must have my liberty, and, being a man of 
like passions with yourself, he has been busy 
blaspheming in the parlour downstairs. I 
trust virtue will be its own reward, for [ 
dare say it is all I shall ever get. If I were 
Narcissus I should fall in love with myself 
to-day, having shown an obedience to tyranny 
which is beautiful and worthy of the heroic 
age. But to-morrow morning I go back to 
the ‘oilan’,’ and it will be so nice up there 
without anybody and all alone.” 

She was laughing softly to herself as 
she wrote and catching her breath. with 
a little sob at intervals. 

“A letter now and then is profitable to 
the soul of man—and woman—but you 
must not expect to hear from me, and as 
for you, though you have resurrected your- 
self, I suppose a tyrant of your opinions 
will continue the Benedictine rule which 
compels you to hold your peace-—and other 
things. I am engaged to breakfast with 
a nice girl named Glory Quayle to-morrow 
morning—that is to say, ¢his morning—at 
Euston Station at a quarter to seven, but 
happily this letter won’t reach you until 
7.30, so I'll just escape interruption.” 

The house was still and the streets were 
quiet, not even a cab going along. 

“Good-bye! I’ve realised—a dog! It’s 
a pug, and therefore like somebody else it 
always looks black at me, though I suspect, 
its father married beneath him, for it talks 
a good deal and evidently hasn’t been 
brought up in a brotherhood. Therefore, 
being a ‘female,’ I intend to call it Aunt 
Anna—except when the original is about. 
Aunt Anna has been hopping up and down 
the room at my heels for the last hour, 
evidently thinking that a rational woman 
would behave better if she went to bed. 
Perhaps I shall take a leaf out of your 
book and ‘comb her hair’ when I get her 
all alone in the train to-morrow, that she 
may be prepared for the new sphere to 
which it has pleased Providence to call 
her. 

“Good-bye again! I see the lamps of 
Euston running after each other, only it’s 
the ofher way this time. I find there 1s 
something that seizes you with a fiercer 
palpitation than coming into a great and 
wonderful city, and that is going out of 
one. Dear old London! After all it has 
been very good to me. No one, it seems 
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to me, loves it as much as I do. Only 
somebody thinks—well, never mind! Good- 
bye ‘ for all.’ 


GLORY.” 


At seven next morning, on the platform 
at Euston, Glory was standing with melan- 
choly eyes at the door of a_ first-class 
compartment watching the people saunter- 
ing up and down, talking in groups and 
hurrying to and fro, when Drake stepped 
up to her. She did not ask what had 
brought him, she knew. He looked fresh 
and handsome, and was faultlessly dressed. 

“You are doing quite right, my dear,” 
he said in a cheerful voice. “ Koenig tele- 
graphed, and I came to see you off. Don’t 
bother about the theatre; leave everything 
to me; take a rest after your great excite- 
ment and come back bright and well.” 

The locomotive whistled and began to 
pant, the smoke rose to the roof, the train 
started, and before Glory knew she was 
going she was gone. 

Then Drake walked to his club and wrote 
this postscript to a letter to Lord Robert 
Ure at the Grand Hotel, Paris: ‘The 
Parson has drawn first blood, and Gloria 
has gone home.” 


bf 


On the Sunday evening after Glory’s de- 
parture John Storm, with the bloodhound 
running by his side, made his way to Soho 
in search of the mother of Brother Andrew. 
He had come to a corner of a street where 
the walls of an ugly brick church ran up a 
narrow court and turned into a still narrower 
lane at the back. The church had been for 
some time a disused one, and its facade was 
half covered with hoardings and plastered 
with placards: “ Brighton and Back, 3s.” 
* Lloyd’s News.” “ Coals, 1s. a ewt.” ; and 
* Barclay’s Sparkling Ales.” 

There was a tumult in the court and lane. 
In the midst of a close-packed ring of excited 
people, chiefly foreigners, shouting in half the 
languages of Europe, a tall young Cockney, 
with bloated face and eyes aflame with drink, 
was writhing and wrestling and growling 
and cursing. Sometimes he escaped from 
the grasp of the man who held him, and 
then he flung himself against the closed door 
of a shop which stood opposite, with the 
three balls of the pawnbroker suspended 
above it. Somebody within the shop was 
bellowing for help. It was a woman’s voice, 
and the louder she screamed the more violent 
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** Good-bye, Mrs. Pincher; I may see you again soon.” 
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were the man’s efforts to beat down the door 
that stood between them. 

As John Storm stood a moment looking 
on, someone on the street beside him said, 
“ It’s a d—— shyme!” It was a man with 
a simple, feeble, ineffectual face and the 
appearance of a waiter. Seeing he had been 
overheard, the man stammered, “ Beg par- 
ding, sir; but they may well say, ‘When the 
Devil can’t come ‘isself ’e sends ’is brother 
Drink.” Having said this he began to 
move along, but stopped suddenly on seeing 
what the clergyman with the dog was doing. 

John Storm was pushing his way through 
the crowd, and his black figure in that 
writhing ring of undersized foreigners looked 
big and commanding. ‘ What’s this?” he 
was saying in a husky voice that was loud 
and clear above the clamour. The shouting 
and swearing subsided, all save the bellowing 
from the inside of the shop, and the tumult 
straggled down in a moment to mutterings 
and gnashings and a broken and irregular 
silence. 

Then somebody said, “ It’s nothink, sir.” 
And somebody else said, “’E’s on’y drunk, 
and wantin’ to pench ’is mother.” But with- 
out listening to this explanation John Storm 
had laid hold of the young man by the 
collar and was dragging him, struggling and 
fuming, from the door. 

“What's going on?” he 
“ Will nobody speak ? ” 

Then a perky young fellow—-a poor swag- 
gering imitation of a man—came up out of 
the cellar of a house that stood next to the 
disused church, and a comely young woman 
carrying a baby followed close behind him. 
He had a gin bottle in his hands, and with a 
wink he said, “ A christenin’—that’s what 
is goin’? on. ’Ave a kepple o’ pen’orth of 
ollands, old gel ?” 

At this sally the crowd, recovering its 
audacity, laughed, and the drunken man 
began to say that he could “ knock spots out 
of any bloomin’ parson, en’ now bloomin’ 
errer |” 

jut the young fellow with the gin bottle 
broke in again. “ What’s yer gime, mister ? 
Preach the gawspel ? Give us trecks ? This 
is my funeral, down’t ye know, and I’d jest 
like to hear.” 

The little foreigners were enjoying the 
parson baiting, and the drunken man’s 
courage was rising to fever heat. “ ll give 
‘im one—two between the eyes if ’e touches 
me agin.” Then he flung himself on the 
pawnshop like a battering ram, and the 
bellowing inside, which had subsided, burst 
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out afresh, and finally the door was broken 
down. 

Half a minute afterwards the crowd was 
making a wavering dance about the two 
men. ‘ Look out, ducky !” the young fellow 
shouted to John. The warning came too 
late—John went reeling backwards from a 
blow. 

“Now, my lads, who says next ?” cried 
the drunken ruffian. But before the words 
were out of his mouth there was a growl, a 
plunge, a snarl, and he was full length on 
the street with the bloodhound’s muzzle at 
his throat. 

The crowd shrieked and began to fly. 
Only one person seemed to remain. It was 
an elderly woman, with dry and straggling 
gray hair. She had come out of the pawn- 
shop and thrown herself on the dog in an 
effort to rescue the man underneath, cry- 
ing, “My son, O my son! It'll kill him! 
Tyke the beast away !” 

John Storm called the dog off, and the 
man got up unhurt, and nearly sober. But 
the woman continued to moan over the 
ruffian and to assail John and his dog with 
bitter insults. “We want no truck with 
parsons ’ere,” she shouted. 

“Stou that, mother. It was my fault,’ 
said the sobered man, and then the woman 
began to cry. At the next minute John 
Storm was going with the mother and son 
into the shut-up pawnshop, and the unhinged 
door was being propped behind them. 

The crowd was trailing and straggling off 
when he came out again half an hour after- 
wards, and the only commotion remaining 
was caused by a belated policeman asking, 
“ Wot’s bin the matter ?” and by the young 
fellow with the gin bottle performing a step 
dance on the pavement before the entrance 
to the cellar. The old woman stood at her 
door wiping her eyes on her apron, and her 
son was behind with a face that was now 
aflame from other causes than drink and 
rage. 

“Good-bye, Mrs. Pincher ; I may see you 
again soon.” 

Hearing this the young swaggerer stopped 
his step-dancing and cried, “ What cheer, 
mite? Was it a blowter and a cup of 
cawfy ?” 

“ For shyme, Charlie!” cried the girl with 
the baby, and the young fellow answered, 
“Shut yer ’ead, Aggie !” 

The waiter was still at the corner of the 
court, and when John came up he spoke 
again. ‘There must be sem amoosement 
knockin’ women abart, but I can’t see it 
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myself.” Then in a simple way he began to 
talk about his “ missis,” and what a good 
creature she was, and finally announced him- 
self “gyme” to help a parson “as stood up 
to that there drunken blowke for sake of a 
woman.” 

“ What’s your name ?” said John. 

“ Jupe,” said the man, and then something 
stirred in John’s memory. 

On the following day John Storm dined 
with his uncle at Downing Street. The 
Prime Minister was waiting in the library. 
In evening dress, with his back to the fire- 
place and his hands enlaced behind him, he 
looked even more thin and gaunt than 
before. He welcomed John with a few 
familiar words and a smile. His smile was 
brief and difficult, like that which drags 
across the face of an invalid. Dinner was 
announced immediately, and the old man 
took the young one’s arm and they passed 
into the dining-room. 

The panelled chamber looked cold and 
cheerless. It was lighted by a single lamp 
in the middle of the table. They took their 
seats at opposite sides. The minister’s thin 
hair shone on his head like streaks of silver. 
John exercised a strong physical influence 
upon him, and all through the dinner his 
bleak face kept smiling. 

“T ought to apologise for having nobody 
to meet you,” he began, “ but I had some- 
thing to say—something to suggest—and I 
thought perhaps 

John interrupted with affectionate pro- 
testations, and a tremor passed over the 
wrinkles about the old man’s eyes. 

“It is a great happiness to me, my dear 
boy, that you have turned your back on 
that Brotherhood, but I presume you intend 
to adhere to the Church ?” 

John intended to take priest’s orders with- 
out delay, and then go on with his work as a 
clergyman. 

“Just so, just so”—the long tapering 
fingers drummed on the table —‘ and I should 
like to do something to help you.” 

Then sipping at his wine-glass of water, 
the Prime Minister, in his slow, deep voice 
and official tone, began to detail his scheme. 
There was a bishopric vacant. It was only 
a colonial one—the Bishopric of Colombo. 
The income was small, no more than seven- 
teen hundred pounds, the work was not 
light, and there were eighty clergy.. Then a 
colonial bishopric was not usually a stepping- 
stone to preferment at home, yet still 








John interrupted again. “ You are most 
kind, uncle, and always have been, but I am 


only looking forward to living the life of a 
poor priest, out of sight of the world and 
the Church.” 

“Surely Colombo is sufficiently out of 
sight, my boy ?” 

“ But I see no necessity to leave London, 
sir.” 

The Prime Minister glanced at him steadily, 
with the concentrated expression of a man 
who is accustomed to penetrate the thoughts 
and feelings of another. 

“ Why then—why did you 

“Why did I leave the monastery, uncle ? 
Because I had come to see that the monastic 
system was based on a faulty ideal of Chris- 
tianity, which has been tried for nineteen 
hundred years and failed. The theory of 
monasticism is that Christ died to redeem 
our carnal nature, and all we have to do is 
to believe and pray. But it is not enough 
that Christ died once. He must be dying 
always—every day—-and in every one of us. 
God is calling on us in this age to seek a 
new social application of the Gospel, or, shall 
I say, to go back to the old one ?” 

“And that is Sai 

“To present Christ in practical life as the 
living Master and King and example, and 
to apply Christianity to the life of our own 
time.” 

The Prime Minister had not taken his 
eyes off him. “ What does this mean ?” he 
had asked himself, but he only smiled his 
difficult smile and began to talk lightly. If 
this creed applied to the individual it applied 
also to the State; but think of a Cabinet con- 
ducting the affairs of a nation on the charm- 
ing principles of “taking no thought for 
the morrow,” and “loving your enemies,” 
and “ turning the other cheek,” and “ selling 
all and giving to the poor!” 

John stuck to his guns. If the Christian 
religion could not be the ultimate authority 
to rule a Christian nation it was only because 
we lacked faith and trusted too much to 
mechanical laws made. by statesmen rather 
than to moral laws made by Christ. 

The Prime Minister continued to ask him- 
self, “‘ What is the key to this?” and to 
look at John as he would have looked at an 
abyss that had to be fathomed, but he only 
went on smiling and talking lightly. It 
was true we said a prayer and took an oath 
on the Bible in the Houses of Parliament, 
but did anybody think for a moment that 
we intended to trust the nation to the 
charming romanticism of the politics of 
Jesus? As for the Church, it was founded 
on Acts of Parliament, its doctrines were 
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directed by the Lord Chancellor, and _ its 
clergy were civil servants who went to levées 
and hung on the edge of drawing-rooms 
and troubled the knocker of number ten 
Downing Street. And as for Christ’s laws 
—in this country they were interpreted by 
the Privy Council and were under the direct 
control of a State department. Still, it 
was a harmless superstition that we were a 
Christian nation. It helped to curb the 
masses of the people, and if that was what 
John was thinking of 

John was hot all over, and his face had 
flushed up to the eyes. The Prime Minister 
paused and stopped. 

“Tell me, my boy ”—touching John’s arm 

“in what way would you propose to apply 
your new idea of Christianity ?” 

“My experiment would be made on a 
social basis, sir, and first of all in relation 
to woman.” 

The Prime Minister glanced stealthily 
across the table, passed his thin hand across 
his forehead and thought, “So that’s how 
it is!” But John was deep in his theme 
and saw nothing. The present position of 
woman was intolerable. On the well-being 
of women, especially of working women, the 
whole welfare of society rested. Yet what 
was their condition? Think of it—their 
dependence on man, their temptations, their 
rewards, their punishments! Three _half- 
pence an hour was the average wage of a 
working woman in England !—-and that in the 
midst of riches, in the heart of luxury, and 
with one easy and seductive means of escape 
from poverty always open. Ruin lay in wait 
for them, and was beckoning them and en- 
ticing them in the shape of dancing houses 
and music halls and rich and selfish men. 

* Not one man in a million, sir, would 
come through such an ordeal unharmed. 
And yet what do we do ?—what does the 
Church do for these brave creatures on 
whose virtue and heroism the welfare of 
the nation depends? If they fall it cuts 
them off, and there is nothing before them 
but the streets or crime or the union or 
suicide. And meanwhile it marries the men 
who have tempted them to the snug and 
sheltered darlings for whose wealth or 
rank or beauty they have been pushed 
aside. O uncle! when I walk down Re- 
gent Street in the daytime I am angry, 
but when I walk down Regent Street at 
night I am ashamed. And then to think 
of the terrible solitude of London to work- 
ing girls who want to live pure lives—the 
terrible spiritual loneliness te 
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John’s voice was breaking, but the Prime 
Minister had almost ceased to hear. Think- 
ing he had realised the truth at last, his 
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‘How you remind me of your mother sometimes, 
John!” 

own youth seemed to be sitting before him 
and he felt a deep pity. 

“Coffee here or in the library, your lord- 
ship ?” said the man at his elbow. 

“The library,” he answered, and taking 
I, 
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John’s arm again he returned to the other 
room. There was a fire burning now, 
and a book lay under the lamp on a little 
table, with a silver paper-cutter through 
the middle to mark the page. 

“How you remind me of your mother 
sometimes, John! That was just like her 
voice, do you know—just.” 

Two hours afterwards he led John Storm 
down the long corridor to the hall. His 
bleak face looked moist and his deep voice 
had a slight tremor. “Good-night, my dear 
boy, and remember your money is always 
waiting for you. Until your Christian 
Social State is established you are only 
an advocate of Socialism, and may fairly 
take it. If yours is the Christianity of the 
first century it has to exist in the nineteenth, 
you know. You can’t live by the air or fly 
without wings. Good-night, and God _ bless 
you in your people’s church and Devil’s 
Acre.” 

John was flushed and excited. He had 
been talking of his plans, his hopes, his 
expectations. God would provide for him 
in this as in everything, and then God’s 
priest ought to be God’s poor. Meantime 
two gentlemen in plush waited for him at 
the door. One handed him his hat, the 
other his stick and gloves. He waved his 
adieux and passed out. 

Then with regular steps, and his hands 
behind him, the Prime Minister paced back 
through the quiet corridors. Returning to 
the library he took up his book and tried 
to read. It was a novel, but he could not 
attend to the incidents in other people’s 
lives. From time to time he said to him- 
self, “ Poor boy! Will he find her? Will 
he save her?” One pathetic idea had fixed 
itself on his mind—John Storm’s love of 
God was love of a woman, and she was 
fallen and wrecked and lost. 

A fortnight later John wrote to Glory— 

“Fairly under way at last, dear Glory! 
Taken  priest’s orders, got the Bishop's 
‘licence to officiate,’ and found myself a 
church. It is St. Mary Magdalene’s, Crown 
Street, Soho, a district that has borne for 
three hundred years the name of the 
* Devil’s Acre,’ bears it still, and still deserves 
it. The church is an old proprietary place, 
licensed, not consecrated, formerly belonging 
to Greek, or Italian, or French, or some 
other refugees, but long shut up and now 
much out of repair. Present owners, a 


company of Greek merchants, removed from 
Soho to the City, and being too poor (as 
trustees) to renovate the structure, they 


have forced me to get money for that 
purpose from my uncle, the Prime Minister. 
But the money is my own, apparently, my 
uncle having in my interest demanded 
from my father ten thousand pounds out 
of my mother’s dowry, and got it. And 
now I am spending two thousand in the 
repair of my church buildings, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of the Prime Minister, who 
alls me ‘chaplain to the Greek-Turks,’ and 
of Mrs. Callender, who has discovered that 
I am a ‘maudlin, sentimental, daft young 
spendthrift.’ 

“Have not waited for the workmen, 
though, to begin operations. Took first 
services last Sunday. No organist, no 
choir, no clerk, and next to no congregation. 
Just the church cleaner, a good, simple old 
soul named Pincher, her son, a reformed 
drunkard and pawnbroker, and another con- 
vert who is a club waiter. Nevertheless 
I went through the whole service, morning 
and evening, prayers, psalms and sermon. 
God will be the more glorified. 

“ Have started my new crusade on behalf 
of women too, and made various processions 
of three persons through the streets of Soho. 
First, my pawnbroker bearing the banner 
(a white cross, the object of various missiles), 
next, my waiter carrying a little harmonium, 
and familiarly known as the ‘organ man,’ 
and finally myself in my cassock. Last 
mentioned proves to be a highly popuiar 
performance, being generally understood to 
be a man in a black petticoat. We have 
had the nightly accompaniment of a much 
larger procession, though, calling themselves 
the ‘Skellingtons,’ otherwise the ‘ Skeletons,’ 
an army of low women and roughs who live 
vulture lives on this poor, soiled, grimy, 
forgotten world. Thank God, the ground 
of evil-doers is in danger, and they know it ! 

“ Behind my church, in a dark unwhole- 
some alley called Crook Lane, we have a 
clergy-house, at present let out in tenements, 
the cellar being occupied as a gin shop. As 
soon as these premises can be cleared of their 
encumbrances I shall turn them into a club 
for working girls. Why not? In the old 
days the Church came to the people: let it 
come to the people now. Here we are in 
the midst of this mighty stronghold of the 
devil’s kingdom of sin and crime. Foreign 
clubs, casinoes, dancing academies and gam- 
bling houses are round about us. What are 
we to do? Put up a forest of props (as 
at the Abbey) and keep off touch and 
contamination ? God forbid! Let us go 
down into these dens of moral disease and 
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disinfect them. The poor working girls 
of Soho want their Sunday: give it them. 
They want music and singing: give it them. 
They want dancing: give them that also, for 
(iod’s sake, give it them in your churches, 
or the devil will give it them in his hells ! 

“ Expect to be howled at of course. Some 
good people will think I am either a fanatic 
or an artful schemer, while the clerical 
guinea-pigs, who love the flesh-pots of Egypt 
and have their eyes on the thrones of the 
Church and the world, will denounce my 
‘secularity’ and tell me I am feeding the 
‘miry troughs’ of the publican and sinner. 
No matter, if only God is pleased to vouch- 
safe ‘signs following.’ And one weary-faced 
lonely girl, grown fresh of countenance and 
happy of mien, or one bright little woman, 
snatched from the brink of perdition, will 
be a better bit of religion than some of them 
have seen for many a year. 

* As soon as the workmen have cleared 
out I am going to establish daily service and 
keep the church open always. Still at Mrs. 
Callender’s, you see; but I am refusing all 
invitations, except as a priest, and already [ 
don’t seem to have time to draw my breath. 
No income connected with St. Mary Magda- 
lene’s, or next to none, just enough to pay 
the caretaker ; but I must not complain of 
that, for it is the accident to which I owe 
my church, nobody else wanting it under the 
circumstances. I had begun to think my 
time in the monastery wasted, but God knew 
better. It will help me (1) to live the life 
of poverty, (2) of purity, (3) of freedom 
from the world. 

“ Love to the grandfather and the ladies. 
How I wish you were with me in the thick 
of the fight! Sometimes I dream you are 
too, and I fancy I see you in the midst of 
these bright young things with their flowers 
and feathers—they will make beautiful Chris- 
tians yet! Oddly enough, on the day you 
travelled to the island, every hour that took 
you farther away seemed to bring you nearer. 
Greetings !” 

VII. 

“ Glenfaba, the Oilan’. 
“On, gracious and grateful friend, at length 
you have remembered the existence of the 
‘poor lone crittur ’ living in dead-alive land ! 
Only that I lack gall to make oppression 
bitter I should of course return your belated 
epistle by the Dead Letter Office, marked 
‘Unknown’ across your ‘ Dear Glory,’ there 
being no longer anybody in these regions 
who has a plausible claim to that dubious 
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title. But, alas! Iam not my own woman 
now, and with tears of shame I acknowledge 
that any letter from London comes like 
an angel’s whisper that is breathed to me 
through the air. 

“J dare say you have been unreasonable 
enough to think that I ought to have 
written to tell you of my arrival ; and know- 
ing that man is born to vanity as the sparks 
fly upwards, I have more than once intended 
to take pen in hand and write; but there 
is something so sleepy in this island atmos- 
phere that my good resolution has hitherto 
been a still-born babe that has breathed 
but never cried ! 

“ Know then that my journey hither was 
performed with due celerity and no further 
disaster than befalls me when, as usual, I 
have done those things which I ought not to 
have done, and left wndone those things 
which J ought to have done—the former in 
this instance having reference to various 
bouts of crying, which drew forth the 
sympathy of a compassionate female sharper 
in the train, and the latter to the catch 
of my sachel, which enabled that obliging 
person to draw forth my embroidered pocket- 
handkerchief in exchange. 

“T was in good time for the steamboat at 
Liverpool, and it was crowded, according to 
its wont, with the Lancashire lads and lasses, 
in whom affection is as contagious as the 
mumps. Being in the dumps myself on 
sailing out of the river, and thinking of the 
wild excitement with which I had sailed into 
it, I think I should have found that I had 
not done crying in both senses but for the 
interest of watching an amiable Bob Brierly 
who, with his arm about the waist of the 
person sitting next to him, kept looking 
round at the rest of the world from time to 
time with the innocence of one whose left 
hand didn’t know what his right hand was 
doing. 

“But we had hardly crossed the bar when 
the prince of the powers of the air began 
to envy the happiness of these dear young 
goodies, and if you had seen the weather for 
the next four hours you would have agreed 
that the devil must have had a hand in it! 
Up came a wave over the after-quarter and 
down went the passengers below decks, 
staggering and screaming like brewery rats, 
and then on we came like the Israelites out 
of Egypt on eagles’ wings! Having lost my 
own sea legs a little I thought it prudent to 
go down too, with my doggie tucked under 
my arm, and finding a berth in the ladies’ 
cabin, I fell asleep and didn’t awake until we 
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were on the cross current just off the island, 
when, amid moans and groans and other 
noises, I heard the tearful voice of a sick 
passenger asking, ‘Is there any hope, 
stewardess ?’ 

“The train got to Peel as the sun was 
setting behind the grim old castle walls, and 
when I saw the dear little town again I 
dropped half a tear, and even felt an insane 
desire to run out to meet it. Grandfather 
was at the station with old ‘Cesar’ and the 
pony carriage, and when I had done kissing 
hiia, and he had done panting and puffing 
and talking nonsense, as if I had been Queen 
Victoria and the Empress of the French 
rolled into one, I could have cried to see 





—_ 


‘Grandfather was at the station.” 


how small and feeble he had become since 
I went away. We could not get off im- 
mediately, for in his simple joy at my return 
he was hailing everybody and everybody was 
hailing him, and the dear old Pharisee was 
sounding his trumpet so often in the market- 
place, that he might have glory of men, 
that I thought we should never get up to 
Glenfaba that night. When we did so at 
length the old aunties were waiting at the 
gate, and then he broke into exclamations 
again. ‘Hasn’t she grown tall? Look at 
her! Hasn’t she now?’ Whereupon the 
aunties took up their parable with, ‘ Well, 
well! Aw, well! Aw, well now! Well, 
ye navar!’ So that by the time I got 
through I had kissed everybody a dozen 


times, and was as red over the eyes as a 
grouse. i 

“Then we went into the house, and for 
the first five minutes I couldn’t tell what 
had come over the old place to make it look 
so small and mean. It was just as if the 
walls of the rooms had been the bellows of a 
concertina and somebody had suddenly shut 
them. But there was the long clock cluck- 
ing away on the landing, and there was Sir 
Thomas Traddles purring away on the hearth- 
rug, and there were the same plates on the 
dresser, and the same map of Africa over 
the fireplace, painted red where my father 
died. 

“The moon was glistening on the sea 
when I went to bed that night, and when I 
got up in the morning the sun was shining 
on it, and a crow cut across my window 
cawing, and I heard grandfather humming 
to himself on the path below. And after 
my long spell in London, and my railway 
journey of the day before, it was the same as if 
I had fallen asleep in a gale on the high seas 
and awakened in a quiet harbour somewhere. 

“So here I am, back at Glenfaba, in my 
old little room with my old little bed, and 
everything exactly as it used to be; and | 
begin to belisve that when you went into 
that monastery you only just got the start 
of me in being dead. There used to be a 
few people in this place, but now there doesn’t 
seem to be a dog left. All the youngsters 
have ‘gone foreign,’ and all the oldsters 
have gone to—‘goodness knows which !’ 
Sometimes we hear the bleat of sheep on the 
mountains, and sometimes the scream of sea- 
gulls overheard, and sometimes we hold a 
convocation of all living rooks in the elms 
on the lawn. We take no thought for the 
morrow, What we shall eat or what we shall 
put on, and on Sundays when the church 
bell rings we go out, like the Israelites in 
the wilderness, in clothes which wax not old 
after forty years, though they may be a little 
out of fashion. During the rest of the week 
we watch the bluebottles knocking their 
heads stupid against the ceiling, and listen 
to the grasshoppers whispering in the grass, 
and fall asleep to the hum of the _ bees, 
and awake to the hee-haw of old Neilus’s 
‘canary.’ * Such is the dead-alive life we 
live at Glenfaba,, and the days of our years 
are threescore years and ten, and if 
Ohoy! (A yawn.) 

‘“‘] suppose it is basely ungrateful of me 
to talk like this, for the dear place itself is 


* Donkey. 
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lovely enough to disturb one’s hope of 
paradise, and this very morning is as fresh 
as the dew on the grass, with the larks sing- 
ing above, and the river singing below, and 
clouds like little curls of foam hovering over 
the sea. And as for my three dear old 
dunces, who love me so much more than I 
deserve, I am ashamed in my soul when I 
overhear them planning good things for me 
to eat, and wild excitements for me to revel 
in, that I may not be dull or miss the luxuries 
I am accustomed to. ‘Do you know I’m 
afraid Glory doesn’t care so much for pinjane 
after all,’ I heard grandfather whispering to 
Aunt Anna one morning, and half an hour 
afterwards he was reproving Aunt Rachel 
for pressing me too hard to serve at the 
soup kitchen. 

“They govern me like a child in pinafores, 
and of course like a child I revenge myself 
by governing all the house. But, oh dear, 
oh dear! gone are the days when I could 
live on water-gruel and be happy in a go-cart. 
Yes, the change is in me, not in them or in 
the old home, and what’s the good of turning 
back the clock when the sun is so stubbornly 
keeping pace ? I might be happy enough at 
Glenfaba still, if I could only bring back the 
days when the garden trees were my gym- 
nasium and I used to rock myself and sing 
like a bird on a bough in the wind, or when 
[ led a band of boys to rob our own orchard— 
a bold deed, for which Bishop Anna ofttimes 
launched at me and at all her suffragans 
her severest censure—it was her slipper, I 
remember.. But I can’t run barefoot all day 
long on the wet sand now, with the salt spray 
blowing in my face, and a young lady of 
one-and-twenty seldom or never rushes out 
to play dumps and baggy-mug in public with 
little girls of ten. 

“As a result, my former adventures are 
now limited to careering on the back of little 
‘ Cesar,’ who has grown so ancient and so fat 
that he waddles like an old duck, and riding 
him is like working your passage. So I 
confine myself to sitting on committees, and 
being sometimes sat upon, and rubbing the 
runes for grandfather, and cleaning the milk- 
pails for Aunt Anna, and even such holy 
kill-times as going to church regularly and 
watching Neilus when he is passing round 
the plate after ‘Let your light so shine 
before men ’—light to his practical intellect 
being clearly a synonym for silver in the 
shape of threepenny bits ! 

“But, oh my! oh my! I am a dark 
character in this place for all that. The 
dear old goodies have never yet said a 
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syllable about my letter announcing that I 
had gone over to the enemy (i.e., Satan and 
the music hall), and there is a dead hush in 
the house as often as the wind of conversa- 
tion veers round in that direction. This is 
nothing, though, to the white awe in the air 
when visitors call and I am questioned as to 
how I earn my living in London. I hardly 
know whether to laugh or ery at the long- 
drawn breath of relief when I wriggle out 
of a tight place without telling a lie. But 
you can’t hide an eel in a sack, and I know 
the truth will pop out one of these days. 
Only yesterday [ went district visiting with 
Aunt Rachel, and one of the Balaams of life, 
who keeps a tavern for fishermen, lured us 
into his bar-parlour to look at a portrait of 
‘Gloria’ which he had cut out of an illus- 
trated paper and pinned up on the wall 
‘because 1t resembled me so much!’ Oh 
dear, oh dear! I could have found it in 
my heart to brazen it out on the spot at 
this sight of my evil fame, but when I saw 
poor little auntie watching me with fearful 
eyes I talked away like a mill-wheel and 
went out thanking God that the rest of the 
people of Peel were not as other men are, or 
even as this publican. 

“T have been getting newspapers myself, 
though, sent by my friend Rosa; and as long 
as the mis-reporters concerned themselves 
with my own doings and failures to do, and 
lied as tenderly as an epitaph about my dis- 
appearance from London, I cut them up and 
burnt them. But when they forgot me, and 
began to treat of other people’s triumphs, I 
made Neilus my waste-paper basket, on the 
understanding that the papers were to go to 
the fishermen just home from Kinsale. Then 
from time to time he told me they were 
‘goin’ round, Miss, goin’ round,’ and gave 
me other assurances of ‘the greatest circula- 
tion in the world,’ which was true enough 
certainly, though the old thief omitted to 
say it was at the paper-mill where they were 
being turned into pulp. 

“But, heigho! I don’t need newspapers 
to remind me of London. Like St. Paul, I 
have a devil that beats me with fists, and as 
often as a clear day comes, and one can see 
things a long way off, he makes me climb to 
the top of Slieu Whallin* that I may sit on 
the beacon by the hour and strain my eyes 
for a glimpse of England, feeling like Lot’s 
wife when she looked back on her old home, 
and then coming down with a heavy heart 
and a taste of tears in my mouth as if I had 


* A mountain in Man. 
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been turned into a pillar of salt. Dear old 
London! But I suppose it is going on its 
way just as it used to do, with its tides of 
traffic, and its crowds, and carriages, and 
wandering merchants, and hawkers crying 
their wares, and everything the same as ever, 
just the same, although Glory isn’t there ! 
“10.30 p.m.—lI had to interrupt the writ- 
ing of my letter this morning owing to an 
alarm of illness seizing grandfather. He 
had been taken with a sudden faintness. Of 
course we sent for the doctor, but before he 
arrived the faintness had passed, so he looked 
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of a gale in heaven, just as sleet and mist and 
black wind are the signs of a gale on earth. 
But it has tripped off into nothingness 
and only the dark night is left, through 
which the dogs at Knockaloe are keeping 
up their private correspondence with the 
dogs at Ballamoar by the medium of their 
nightly howls. 

“Oh dear! Only 10.80! And to know 
that while we are going to bed by country 
hours, with nearly everything still and dead 
around us, London is just beginning to bestir 
itself! When I lie down and try to sleep 





“Talking nonsense to him all day.’ 


wise at us, like a prize riddle which had to 
be guessed before his next visit, left us his 
autograph (a wonderful hieroglyphic) and 
went away. Since then grandfather has 
been in the hands of a less taciturn practi- 
tioner, whom he calls the ‘flower of Glenfaba’ 
(that’s me), and after talking nonsense to 
him all day and playing chess with him all 
night, I have put him to bed laughing and 
come back to my own room to finish my 
letter with an easier mind. For the last half- 
hour the aurora has been pulsing in the 
northern sky, and I have been thinking that 
the glorious phantasmagoria must be the sign 


’ 


T shall see the wide squares, with their statues 
of somebody inside, and the blaze of lights 
over the doors of the theatres, and all the 
tingling life of the great and wonderful city. 
Ugh! It makes one feel like one’s own 
ghost wandering through the upper rooms 
and across the dark landings, and hearing the 
strains of the music and the sounds of the 
dancing from the ball-room below-stairs ! 
“But, my goodness! (I can still swear on 
that, you see, and not be forsworn!) What’s 
the odds if you’re jolly? And ‘T allus is!’ 
How’s your dog? Mine would write you a 
letter, only her heart is moribund, and if 




















things go on as they are going she must set 
about making her will. 
lying at the foot of my bed thinking matters 
out, and bids me tell you that after various 
attempts to escape Home Rule, not being 
(like her mistress) one of those natures made 
perfect through suffering, she is only ‘ kept 
alive by the force of her own volition,’ in 
this house that is full of old maids and has 
nothing better in it than one old cat, and he 
isn’t worth hunting, being destitute of a tail. 
Naturally she is doing her best (like some- 
body else) to keep herself unspotted from 
that world which is a source of so much 
temptation, but she is bound to confess that 
a little ‘ divilment’ now and then would help 
her to take a more holy and religious view 
of life. 

“T ‘wish you happy’ in your new enter- 
prise ; but if you are going in for being the 
champion of woman in this world—of her 
wrongs-——I warn you not to be too pointed 
in your moral, for there is a story here of a 
handsome young curate who was so particular 
in the pulpit with ‘Lovest thou me’ that 
a lady followed him into the vestry and 
admitted that she did. Soberly, it is a great 
and noble effort, and I’ve half a mind to love 
you for it. If men want women to be good 
they will be good, for women dance to the 
tune that men like best, and always have 
done so since the days of Adam—not for- 
getting that gentleman’s temptation, nor yet 
his excuse about ‘the woman Thou gavest 
me,’ which shows he wasn’t much of a 
husband anyway, though certainly he hadn’t 
much choice of a wife. 

“My love to dear old London! Some- 
times [ have half a mind to skip off and do 
my wooing myself. Perhaps I should do so, 
only that Rosa writes that she would like to 
come and spend her summer holiday in Peel. 
Haven't I told you about Rosa? She’s the 
lady journalist that Mr. Drake introduced 
me to. 

But let’s to bed, 
Said Sleepyhead. 
GLORY. 

‘“*P.S.—Important. Ever since I left 
London I have been tormented with the 
recollection of poor Polly’s baby. She put 
him out to nurse with the Mrs. Jupe you 
heard of, and that person put him out to 
somebody else. While the mother lived I 
had no business to interfere, but I can’t help 
thinking of the motherless mite now and 
wondering what has become of him. I sup- 
pose that, like Jeshurun, he waxeth fat and 
kicketh by this time, yet it would be the act 


In fact she is now 
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of a man and a clergyman if anybody would 
take up my neglected duty and make it his 
business to see that there is somebody to 
love the poor child. Mrs. Jupe’s address is 
da, The Little Turnstile, going from Holborn 
into Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 


VIII. 


Ir was on a Saturday morning that John 
Storm received Glory’s letter, and on the 
evening of the same day he set out in search 
of Mrs. Jupe’s. The place was not easy to 
find, and when he discovered it at length he 
felt a pang at the thought that Glory herself 
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“Mrs. Jupe listened attentively.” 


had lived in this dingy burrowing. As he 
was going up to the door of the little tobacco 
shop a raucous voice within was saying, 
“'That’s what’s doo on the byeby, and till 
you can py up you needn’t be a-kemmin’ ’ere 
no more.” At the next moment a young 
woman crossed him on the threshold. She 
was a little slender thing, looking like a 
flower that has been broken by the wet. He 
recognised her as the girl who had nursed 
the baby in Crook Lane on the day of his 
first visit to Soho. She had been crying, 
and to hide her swollen eyes she dropped 
her head at passing, and he saw her faded 
ribbons and soiled straw hat. 
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A woman of middle age behind the coun- 
ter was curtsying to his clerical attire, and a 
little girl at the door of an inner room was 
looking at him out of the corner of her 
eyes, With head aslant. 

“Father Storm, I think, sir. Come in 
and set you down, sir. Mind the shop, boo- 
boo. My ’usband ’as told me about ye, sir. 
‘Youll know ‘im at onct, Lidjer,’ ’e sez, 
size. No, ’e ain’t ome from the club yet, 
but ’e might be a-kemmin’ in any time now, 
at 

John Storm had seated himself in the 
little dark parlour, and was looking round 
and thinking of Glory. “ No matter; my 
business is with you, Mrs. Jupe,” he answered, 
and at that the twinkling eyes and fat cheeks, 
which had been doing their best to smile, 
took on a look of fear. 

* Wot’s the metter ?” she asked, and she 
closed the door to the shop. 

“ Nothing, I trust, my good woman,” and 
then he explained his errand. 

Mrs. Jupe listened attentively and seemed 
to be asking herself who had sent him. 

“'The poor young mother is dead now, as 
you may know, and ——” 

“But the father ain’t,” said the woman 
sharply, “and, begging your parding, sir, if 
*e want’s ter know where the byeby is ’e can 
come ‘isself and not send sembody else !” 

“Tf the child is well, my good woman, and 
well cared for ——” 

“ Tt 7s well keared for, and it’s gorn to a 
pusson I can trust.” 

“Then what have you got to conceal ? 
Tell me where it is, and j 

“Not me! If it’s ’es child, and ’e wants 
it, let "im py for it, and interest ep ter dite. 
Them swells is too fond of gettin’ parsons to 
pull their chestnuts out o’ the fire.” 

“If you suppose I am here in the interests 
of the father, you are mistaken, I do assure 
you.” 

“Ow, you do, do yer?” 

Matters had reached this pass when the 
door opened and Mr. Jupe came in. = Off 
went his hat with a respectful salutation, 
but seeing the cloud on his wife’s face, he 
abridged his greeting. The woman’s apron 
was at her eyes in an instant. 

* Wot’s gowin’ on?” he asked. 





John 


Storm tried to explain, but the woman 
contented herself with crying. 

*“ Well, it’s like this, don’tcher see, Father. 
My missis is that fond of childring, and it 
brikes “er ’eart —— 

Was the man a fool or a hypocrite ? 

“Mr. Jupe,” said John, rising, “I’m 


” 


afraid your wife has been carrying on an 
improper and illegal business.” 

* Now stou thet, sir,” said the man, wag- 
ging his head. “I respects the Reverend 
Jawn Storm a good deal, but I respects Mrs. 
Lidjer Jupe a good deal more, and when it 
comes to improper and illegal biziniss ——” 

“ Down’t mind *im ’Enery,” said the wife, 
now weeping audibly. 

“ And down’t you tyke on so, Lidjer,” said 
the husband, and they looked as if they were 
about to embrace. 

John Storm could stand no more. Going 
down the court he was thinking with a pang 
of Glory—that she had lived months in the 
atmosphere of that impostor—-when some- 
body touched his arm in the darkness. It 
was the girl. She was still crying. 

“T reckerlec’ seeing you in Crook Lane, 
sir, the day we christened my baby, and | 
waited, thinking p’raps you could help me.” 

“Come this way,” said John, and walking 
by his side along the blank wall of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the girl. told her story. She 
lived in one room of the clergy-house at the 
back of his church. Having to earn her 
living, she had answered an advertisement in 
a Sunday paper, and Mrs. Jupe had taken 
her baby to nurse. It was true she had 
given up all claim to the child, but she could 
not help going to see it—the little one’s 
Ways were so engaging. Then she found 
that Mrs. Jupe had let it out to somebody 
else. Only for her “friend” she might never 
have heard of it again. He had found it by 
accident at a house in Westminster. It was 
a fearful place, where men went for gambling. 
The man who kept it had just been released 
from eighteen month’s imprisonment, and 
the wife had taken to nursing while the 
husband was in prison. She was a frightful 
woman, and he was a shocking man, and 
“they knocked the children about cruel.” 
The neighbours heard screams and_ slaps 
and moans, and they were always crying 
“Shame!” She had wanted to take her own 
baby away, but the woman would not give it 
up because there were three weeks’ board 
owing, and she could not pay. 

“Could you take me to this house, my 
child ?” 

“You, ar.” 

“Then come round to the church after 
service to-morrow night.” 

The girl’s tearful face glistened like April 
sunshine. 

“And will you ’elp me to get my little 
girl? Oh, ‘ow good you are! Everybody 
is saying what a Father it is that’s come 











to * She stopped, then said quite 
soberly, “Tl get somebody to lend me a 
shawl to bring ’er ome in. People say they 
pawn everything, and perhaps the beautiful 
white perlice I bought for ’er . Oh, Pil 
never let ’er out of my sight again, never ! ” 

‘What is your name, my girl ?” 

“ Agatha Jones,” the girl answered. 

It was nearly eleven o’clock on Sunday 
night before they were ready to start out on 
their errand. Meantime Aggie had done 
two turns at the foreign clubs, and John 
Storm had led a procession through Crown 
Street and been knocked down by a missile 
thrown by a “ Skeleton,” whom he declined 
to charge. At the corner of the alley he 
stopped to ask Mrs. Pincher to wait up for 
him, and the girl’s large eyes caught sight of 
the patch of plaster above his temple. 

“Are you sure you want to go, sir ? 
said. 

“ There’s no time to lose,” he answered. 
The bloodhound was with him; he had sent 
home for it since the attempted riot. 

As they walked towards Westminster she 
told him where she had been, and what 
money she had earned. It was ten shillings, 
and that would buy so many things for 
baby. 

“To-morrow I'll get a cot for ’er—one 
of those wicker ones; iron is so expensive. 
She'll want a pair 0’ socks too, and by-and- 
bye she'll ’ave to be shortened.” 

But John Storm was thinking of Glory. 
He seemed to be re-treading the steps of her 
life in London. The dog kept close at his 
heels. 

“She'll ’a bin a month away now, a month 
to-morrow. I wonder if she’s grow’d much— 
[ wonder! It’s wrong o’ people lettin’ their 
childring go away from ’em. I'll never go 
out at nights again—not if I ’ave to tyke in 
sewin’ for the slop shops. See this ?” laugh- 
ing nervously and showing a shawl that hung 
on her arm. “It’s to bring ’er ‘ome in— 
the nights is so chill for a byeby.” 

John’s heart was heavy at sight of these 
little preparations, but the young mother’s 
face was radiant. 

As they went by the Abbey, under its 
forest of scaffolding, and, walking towards 
Millbank, dipped into the slums that lie in 
the shadow of the dark prison, they passed 
soldiers from the neighbouring barracks 
going arm-in-arm with girls, and this made 
Aggie talk of her “friend,” and cry a little, 
saying it was a week since she had seen him, 
and she was afraid he must have ‘listed. 
She knew he was rude to people sometimes, 
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and she asked pardon for him, but he wasn’t 
such a bad boy after all, and he never 
knocked you about except when he was 
drinking. 

The house they were going to was in 
Angel Court, and having its door only to the 
front it was partly sheltered from observa- 
tion. A group of women with their aprons 
over their heads stood talking in whispers at 
the corner. One of them recognised Aggie 
and asked if she had got her child yet, 
whereupon John stopped and made some 
inquiries. The goings-on at the house were 
scandalous. The men who went to it were 
the lowest of the low, and there was scarcely 
one of them who hadn’t “done time.” The 
man’s name was Sharkey and his wife was 
as bad ashe was. She insured the children at 
seven pounds apiece, and “ Laud love ye, sir, 
at that price the poor things is worth more 
dead nor alive !” 

Aggie’s face was becoming white, and she 
was touching John Storm’s elbow as if 
pleading with him to come away, but he 
asked further questions. Yes, there were 
several children. A twelve months’ baby, a 
boy, was fretful with his teething, and on 
Sunday nights, when the woman was wanted 
downstairs, she just put the poor darling to 
bed and locked the room. If you lived 
next you could hear his crying through the 
wall. 

* Agatha,” said John, as they stepped up 
to the door, “ get us into this house as_ best 
you can, then leave the rest to me. ‘ Cesar,’ 
lie close.” 

Aggie tapped at the door. A little slide 
in it was run back and a voice said, “ Who’s 
there ?” 

* Aggie,” the girl answered. 

“ Who's that with you ? ” 

“A friend of Charlie’s,” and then the 
door was opened. 

John crossed the threshold first, the dog 
followed him, the girl entered last. When 
the door had closed behind them the door- 
keeper, a young man holding a candle in 
his hand, was staring at John with his whole 
face open. 

“Hush! Not a word! ‘Cesar,’ watch 
that man!” 

The young man looked at the dog and 
turned pale. 

“Where is Mrs. Sharkey ? ” 

* Downstairs, sir.” 

There were sounds of men’s voices from 
below, and from above there came the 
convulsive sobs of a child, deadened as by 
a door between. 
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“Give me your candle.” 

The man gave it. 

“ Don’t speak or stir, or else 

John glanced at the dog, and the man 
trembled. 

“Come upstairs, child,’ and the girl 
followed him to the upper floor. 

On reaching the room in which the baby 
was crying they tried the door. It was 
locked. John attempted to force it, but 
it would not yield. The child’s sobs were 
dying down to a sleepy moan. 

Another room stood open and they went 
in. It was the living room. A kettle on 
the fire was singing and puffing steam. 
There was no sign of a key anywhere. 
Only a table, some chairs, a disordered 
sofa, certain sporting newspapers lying about, 
and a few pictures on the walls. Some of 
the pictures were of race-horses, but all the 
rest were memorial cards, and one bore the 
text, “ He shall gather them in His arms.” 
Aggie was shuddering as with cold, being 
chilled by some unknown fear. 

“We must go down to the cellar—there’s 
no help for it,” said John. 

The man in the hall had not spoken or 
stirred. He was still gazing in terror on 
the bloodshot eyes looking out of the 
darkness. John gave the candle to the 
girl and began to go noiselessly downstairs. 
There was not a movement in the house 
now. Big Ben was striking. It was twelve 
o'clock. 

At the next moment John Storm was 
midway down, and had full view of the 
den. It was a washing cellar with a coal 
vault going out of it under the street. Some 
fifteen or twenty men, chiefly foreigners, 
were gathered about a large table covered 
with green baize, on which a small lamp 
was burning. A few of the men were 
seated on chairs ranged about, the others 
were standing at the back in rows of two 
deep. They were gambling. The game 
was faro. Rows of lucifer matches were 
laid on the table, half-crowns were staked 
on them, and cards were cut and dealt. 
Except the banker, a middle-aged man with 
the wild eye of the hard spirit drinker, 
everybody had his face turned away from 
the cellar stairs. 

They did not smoke or drink, and they 
only spoke to each other when the stakes 
were being received or paid. Then they 
quarrelled and swore in English. After 
that there was a chilling and hideous silence 
as if something awful were about to occur. 
The lamp cast a strong light on the table 
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but the rest of the room was darkened by 
patches of shadow. 

‘The coal vault had been turned into a 
drinking bar, and behind the counter there 


was a well-stocked stillage. In the depths 
of its shade a woman sat knitting. She had 
a gross red and white face, and in the arch 
above her there was the iron grid in the 
pavement. Somebody on the street walked 
over it, and there was a hollow sound as of 
soil falling on a coffin. 

John Storm was not afraid, but a certain 
tremor passed over him on finding himself 
in this subterranean lurking-place of men 
who were as beasts. He stood a full minute 
unseen. Then he heard the woman say in 
a low hiss, ‘ Cat’s mee-e-et !” and he knew 
he had been observed. The men turned 
and looked at him, not suddenly, or all at 
once, but furtively, cautiously, slowly. The 
banker crouched at the table with an 
astonished face and tried to smuggle the 
cards out of sight. 

John stood calmly, his whole figure dis- 
played courage and confidence. The group 
of men brokeup. ‘“ He’s got the ‘ coppers,’ ” 
said one. Nobody else spoke, and they 
began to melt away. They disappeared 
through a door at the back which led into 
a yard, for, like rats, the human vermin 
always have a second way out of their 
holes. 

In half a minute the cellar was nearly 
empty. Only the banker and the woman 
and one young man remained. The young 
man was Charlie. 

* What cheer, mite?” he said with an 
air of unconcern. “Is it trecks ye want, 
sir? Here ye are then,” and he threw 
a pack of cards at John’s feet. 

“It’s that gel o’ yawn that’s done this,” 
said the woman. 

“So it’s a got-up thing, is it?” said 
Charlie, and stepping to the counter, he 
took up a drinking glass, broke it at the 
rim, and holding its jagged edges outwards, 
turned to use it asa weapon. At the same 
moment the other man whispered to the 
woman and she handed him a knife. 

John Storm had not yet spoken, but a 
magnetic instinct warned him. He whistled, 
and the dog bounded down. The young 
man threw his broken glass on the floor and 
cried to the keeper of the house, “ Don’t stir, 
you! First, you know, the beast will be at 
yer throat.” 

Hearing Charlie’s voice, Aggie was creep- 
ing down the stairs. Charlie!” she cried. 
Charlie threw open his coat, stuck his fingers 
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in the armholes of his waistcoat, said in a 
voice of hatred, passion and rage, “Go and 
pawn yourself!” and then swaggered out at 
the back door. ‘The keeper made show 
of following, but John Storm called on 
him to stop. The man looked at the dog 
and obeyed. ‘ Wot d’ye want o’ me?” he 
said. 

“JT want this girl’s baby. That’s the first 
thing I want. I'll tell you the rest after- 
wards.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it?” The man’s grimace 
was frightful. 

“Tt’s gone, sir. We've lost it,” said the 
woman, with a hideous expression. 

“That story will not pass with me, my 
good woman. Go upstairs and unlock the 
door! You too, my man—go on!” 

A minute later they were in the bedroom 
above. Three neglected children lay asleep 
on bundles of rags. One of twelve months 
old was in a wicker cradle, one of three 
years was in a wooden cot, and a younger 
child was in a bed. Aggie had come up 
behind, and stood by the door trembling 
and weeping. 

“Now, my girl, find your baby,” said 
John, and the young mother hurried with 
eager eyes from the cradle to the cot and 
from the cot to the bed. 

“Yes, here it is,” she cried. “ No—oh 
no, no!” and she began to wring her hands. 

“Told yer so,” said the woman, and with 
a wicked grin she pointed to a memorial card 
which hung on the wall. 

Aggie’s child was dead and buried. Diar- 
rhea! The doctor at the dispensary had 
given a certificate of death, and Charlie had 
shared the insurance money. 

“ Wish to goodness it was ended !” he had 
said. He had been drunk ever since. 

The poor girl was stunned. She was no 
longer crying. “Oh, oh, oh! What shall 
I do?” she said. 

“ Who’s child is this ?” said John, stand- 
ing over the wicker cradle. The little 
sufferer from swollen and inflamed gums 
had sobbed itself to sleep. 

“A real laidy’s,” said the woman. “ Mrs. 
Jupe told us to tyke great kear of it. The 
father is Lord something.” 

“My poor girl,” said John, turning to 
Aggie, “could you carry this child home 
for me ?” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” said the girl, but she 
wrapped the shawl about the child and lifted 
it up sleeping. 

“Now you down’t !” said the man, putting 
himself on guard before the door. ‘ That 


child is worth ’undrids of pounds to me, 
and 4 

“Stand back, you brute!” said John, and 
with the girl and her burden he passed out 
of the house. 

The front door stood open and the neigh- 
bourhood had been raised. Trollopy women 
in their under-petticoats and with their hair 
hanging about their necks were gathered at 
the end of the court. Aggie was crying 
again and John pushed through the crowd 
without speaking. 

They went back by the Broad Sanctuary, 
where a solitary policeman was pacing to and 
fro on the echoing pavement. Big Ben was 
chiming the half-hour after midnight. The 
child coughed like a sheep constantly, and 
Aggie kept saying, “Oh, oh, oh !” 

Mrs. Pincher, in her widow’s cap and white 
apron, was waiting up for them, and John 
committed the child to her keeping. Then 
he said to Aggie, who was turning away, 
“My poor child, you have suffered deeply, 
but if you will leave this man I will help you 
to begin life again, and if you want some 
money I will find it.” 

* Well, he as a Father and no mistake !” 
said Mrs. Pincher, but the girl only answered 
in a hopeless voice, “ I don’t want no money, 
and I don’t want to begin life again.” 

As she crossed the court to her room in 
the tenement house they heard her “Oh, 
oh, oh !” 

Before going to bed that night John Storm 
wrote to Glory— 

“Hurrah! Have got poor Polly’s baby, 
so you may set your heart at ease about it. 
All the days of my life I have been thought 
to be a dreamer, but it is surprising what a 
man can do when he sets to work for some- 
body else! Your former landlady turns 
out to be the wife of my ‘organ man,’ and 
it was pitiful to see the dear old simple- 
ton’s devotion to his bogus little baggage. 
I have lost him, of course, but that was 
unavoidable. 

“Tt was by help of another victim that I 
traced the child at last. She is a ballet girl 
of some sort, and it was as much as I could 
stand to see the poor young thing carrying 
Polly’s baby, her own being dead and buried 
without a word said to her. Short of the 
grace of God, she will go to the bad now. 
Oh, when will the world see that in dealing 
with the starved hearts of these poor fallen 
creatures God Almighty knows best how to 
do His own business? Keep the child with 
the mother, foster the maternal instinct, and 
you build up the best womanhood. Drag 
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them apart, and the child goes to the dogs 
and the mother to the devil. 

“But Polly’s baby is safely lodged with 
Mrs. Pincher, a dear old grandmotherly soul, 
who will love it like her own, and all the 
way home I have been making up my mind 
to start baby-farming myself on fresh lines. 
He who wrongs the child commits a crime 
against the State. However low a woman 
has fallen she is a subject of the Crown, and 
if she is a mother she is the Crown’s creditor. 
These are my first principles, the application 
will come anon. Meantime you have given 
me a new career, a glorious mission! Thank 
God and Glory Quayle for it for ever and 
ever! Then—who knows ?—perhaps you 
will come back and take it up yourself some 
day. When I think of the precious time I 
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spent in that monastery. . . but no, only 
for that I should not be here. 

* Oh, life is wonderful! But I feel afraid 
that I shall wake up—perhaps in the streets 
somewhere—and find I have been dreaming. 
Deeply grieved to hear of the grandfather’s 
attack. Trust it has passed. But if not, 
certain I am that all is well with him and 
that he is stayed only on God. 

“ Hope you are well and plodding through 
this wilderness in comfort, avoiding the 
thorns as well as you can. Glenfaba may 
be dull, but you do well to keep out of the 
whirlpool of London for the present. Yours 
is a snug spot, and when storms are blowing 
even the seagulls shelter about your house, [ 
remember. But why Rosa? Is Peel the 
only place for a summer holiday ?” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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| cricket is that you knock up 
f— 4 against men as they really are 
te] ONES hes doc Ly é as : « oa c . 
ry There is something in the 
bitte |/ game that smothers pretence 


and affectation, and gives air 
to character. You cannot be a cricketer and 
stay in your shell, your inwardness must 
come out in your play. Most people devoted 
to the game have quite forgotten the use of 
their shells, if they ever had them. Cricket 
finds the truth even more surely than wine 
does ; so it speaks well for human kind that 
no pleasanter fellow is to be met than the 
typical cricketer. Perhaps the game and 
its conditions give small scope for what is 
ungracious in man, or one may see the rosy 
side only of individuals in this connection. 
A nicer belief is that by playing cricket 


people save themselves from becoming what 
by nature they are not. An optimistic view ? 
Well, optimism goes well with cricket. No 
one who can hit a fourer, bowl a yorker, or 
hold a swinging drive at long-on has any 
right to regard life otherwise than as desirable. 
Skill in cricket may not be the greatest good, 
but possessed even in a moderate degree, it 
can help more than many other possessions 
towards happiness. The game is full of 
fresh air and sunshine, internal as well as 
external. There is generous life in it, sim- 
plicity and strength, freedom and enthu- 
siasm, such as prevailed before things in 
general became quite as complex and con- 
ventional as nowadays. One gets from 
cricket a dim glimpse of the youth of the 
world. And cricket hurts nobody—it has 
even sufficient intrinsic nobility not to hurt 
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itself. There is nothing in it that makes for 
what is mean or-narrow. To have become 
deeply mixed up with money without deterio- 
rating in the process is test enough of sound- 
ness and merit. A form of recreation free 
from all tendency to degrade either those 
who play or those who pay must have much 
to recommend it, if one may 
judge from what has hap- 
pened elsewhere. There is 
no need to sigh for the 
good old days of cricket. 
Times are not so bad. People 
bat and bowl a bit better 
and know more of the game 
than they used. Huge 
crowds congregate to amuse 
themselves looking on. 
There is money in the game 
and hosts of professionals— 
good luck to them! But 
the same old game is with 
us yet awhile to foster skill 
of hand and eye, suggest 
pleasant acquaintances, breed 
strong friendships and coin 
striking personalities. 

What, then, has come out 
of cricket lately? The 
brightest figure is Kumar 
Shri Ranjit Sinhji, whom we 
all love for his supple wrist, 
silk shirt, and genial ways. 
A volume might be written 
about him, for he contains 
much besides runs. Viewed 
as a cricketer, he is decidedly 
a subject for appreciation 
-—except to bowlers. He 
makes enormous scores with 
the consistency so dear to 
the British heart, and makes 
them by such original 
methods. There is little of 
the old school about Ranji. 
But then he is a genius, and 
none the worse for it. There 
is that in his strokes which 
baffles the most confident 
analyst. One feels inclined 
to say with a certain profane 
cricketer, “Come, Ranji, this isn’t cricket, 
it’s infernal juggling!” But fortunately it 
is cricket, and the very best. No one ever 
wants him to stop getting runs. It is so 
exciting to wonder what is coming next, and 
there is no waiting. Even bowlers find a 
sneaking pleasure in seeing him spoil their 
analyses. They want to discover how he 
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does it. Fielders do not mind scouting-out, 
as W. G. calls it, for hours when Ranji is in. 
He provides fun and new sensations. As for 
the man in the crowd, he has come many 
miles for this, and is proportionately pleased. 
From the average batsman’s point of view 
Ranji isa marvel and a despair. “ Yes, he 
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can play,” said some one once ; “ but he must 
have a lot of Satan in him.” Certainly one 
would not be surprised sometimes to see a 
brown curve burnt in the grass where one of 
his cuts has travelled, or blue flame shiver 
round his bat in the making of one of those 
leg-strokes. Yet there is nothing satanic 
about Ranji except his skill. He is mellow 
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and kind and single-hearted, and has no 
spark of jealousy in his composition. No 
one has a keener eye for what is good in 
other people ; the better they play the more 
he likes it. He is a cricketer to the tips of 
his slim fingers, an artist with an artist’s 
eye for the game. With the stroke that 
scores four to leg when the ball was meant 
to go over the bowler’s head he has no 
sympathy. He is very amusing on the 
subject of what he calls “cuts-to-leg.” 
Apart from their value to his side, Ranji’s 
big innings please him in proportion as each 
stroke approaches perfection. He tries to 
make every stroke a thing of beauty in 
itself, and he does mean so well by the ball 
while he is in. His great success is partly 
due to this attitude of mind; but there are 
other reasons why he is, on all but the 
stickiest of wickets, the best bat now play- 
ing. He starts with one or two enormous 
advantages, which he has pressed home. 
He has a wonderful power of sight which 
enables him to judge the flight of a ball in 
the air an appreciable fraction of a second 
sooner than any other batsman, and probably 
a trifle more accurately. He can therefore 
decide in better time what stroke is wanted, 
and can make sure of getting into the right 
position to make it. So he is rarely caught, 
as most of us are, doing two things at once 
—moving into an attitude and playing at the 
ball simultaneously. Even in cases ‘where 
body movement is part of the stroke he is 
the gainer, for besides quickness of judg- 
ment he has an extraordinary quickness of 
execution. Practically he has no personal 
error. His desire to act and his action seem 
to coincide. This enables him to make safely 
strokes that for others to dream of attempt- 
ing would be folly. But with far less 
natural quickness Ranji would have been a 
great cricketer for the simple reason that he 
is a great observer, with the faculty for 
digesting observations and acting upon them. 
He takes nothing on trust. He sees a 
thing, makes it his own and develops it. 
Many of his innumerable strokes were 
originally learnt from other players, but in 
the process of being thought out and prac- 
tised, have improved past recognition. This 
is due partly to his natural powers—eye, 
quickness and elasticity—and pirtly to his 
hatred of leaving anything he takes up 
before bringing it to the highest pitch of 
which he is capable. At present he is 
engaged upon a new stroke that makes his 
friends’ hair stand on end. Before the season 
is over he will have scored many a hundred 





runs with it. “As if you hadn’t enough 
strokes already!” sighs William Murdoch. 
Ranji has made a science of taking liberties. 
One may fairly suspect him of regarding 
Tom Richardson’s best ball as bowled in 
the interest of cutting and driving rather 
than with a view to hitting the sticks. Not 
that he ever despises bowling, however 
cavalierly he may seem to treat it. While at 
the wickets he takes it entirely under his 
own management. It is a musical instrument 
upon which he plays, often improvising; a 
block of stone which he carves into shape 
to his taste, not with vague smashing blows, 
but with swift, firm, skilful strokes. His 
work has a fine finish ; there is nothing crude 
or amateurish about it. And such a touch ! 
It may be of interest to know that Ranji has 
worked very hard indeed at cricket. Some 
of his strokes have cost months of careful 
net-practice. He does nothing blindly. He 
thinks about the game, starts a theory, and 
proceeds to find out what use it is. Some 
of his strokes again were discovered by 
accident. For instance, his inimitable leg- 
play began thus: When a boy he started 
with the usual fault of running away from 
every fast ball that threatened to hit 
him. But instead of edging off towards 
square-leg, as most boys do, he used, with 
characteristic originality, to slip across the 
wicket towards point. Suddenly he found 
out that by moving the left leg across 
towards the off, keeping his bat on the 
leg side of it and facing the ball quite 
squarely with his body, he could watch the 
ball on to the bat and play it away to leg 
with a twist of the wrist. Nowadays he 
can place to leg within a foot of where he 
wishes almost any ball that pitches between 
wicket and wicket. His back play is as safe 
as a castle, and he scores with it repeatedly. 
His idea is that to be a good bat a mastery 
of both back and forward play is necessary, 
but that of the two the former is the more 
important. He has a slight prejudice against 
forward play for forcing strokes. There is a 
moment in a forward stroke when the ball is 
out of sight and the stroke is being played 
on faith, so that if the ball does anything 
unexpected, or the judgment is at all at 
fault, it is mere chance whether the stroke 
be good or bad. This opinion is amply 
borne out by the fact that players who 
depend entirely upon forward strokes cannot 
make runs consistently except on true 
wickets. Why does he ever get out ? Perhaps 
he knows himself. There may be reasons, 
but they are not apparent. 
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Perhaps Stanley Jackson would be a good 
authority to consult on the point. He 
knows most things about cricket, and would 
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MR. F. S. JACKSON. 
( Yorkshire.) 


certainly not be at a loss for an answer. 
“ Jacker” is never at a loss in any circum- 
stances. He and Lionel Palairet, two rival 
University captains of a year or two ago, 
stand: out a head and shoulders above the 
younger generation of batsmen, with the 
exception of Ranjit Sinhji and Archie 
McLaren. Perhaps Ranjit Sinhji is best left 
in a class by himself. Archie McLaren is 
not able to play much till August, so he is 
somewhat handicapped. Jackson is un- 
doubtedly the best all round cricketer of the 
day, and is probably the very best batsman 
on a sticky wicket, now that Arthur Shrews- 
bury has given up playing regularly. Some 
people might offer Hayward as a serious 
rival in all-round-man excellence, but the 
Surrey professional is not quite as good a 
bat, and no better a bowler. Like Ranjit 
Sinhji, Jackson is very safe in his back play, 
and can use it as a means of scoring as well 
as of defence. He is clever in placing the 
ball away to the on-side both with drives 
and wrist strokes. He does not use the 
ordinary forward style much, though he 
stops many difficult balls with a “ half-cock ” 
stroke—something between back and forward. 
His driving is exceptionally clean and fine. 
Few players score more rapidly than he, 
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though his style is very safe. He always 
gives an impression of being all there, and 
having a very definite idea what ought to be 
done and how to do it. Nothing excites 
him much; nothing can put him off his 
guard. Yet there is much enthusiasm for 
cricket behind those somewhat cold blue 
eyes and that unruffled brow. By-the-bye, 
Jacker’s eyes always look as if they must 
see clear‘and straight. He has many interests 
and much ambition—chiefly political. What 
is more, he is sure to succeed, The old story 
of his having replied to congratulations on a 
fine innjngs for Harrow with the remark, 
“ Yes, I’m glad I made some runs; it will 
give my governor a leg-up,” bears repeti- 
tion, though Jacker denies its authenticity. 
There is no need to. A run-getting son is 
worth a lot—nearly as much as a Derby 
winner. 

Talking of race-horses suggests Lionel 
Palairet, who is without exception the most 
thorough-bred batsman now playing. His 
strokes are all “blood.” As a pure stylist 
he is unsurpassed and few are more effective. 
He has not Ranjit Sinhji’s extraordinary ver- 
satility or inexpressible electric quality, nor 
does he watch the ball quite as closely and 
safely as Jackson, but there is infinite beauty 
and charm in all his movements. The only 
thing I have seen in athletics to equal his 
gracefulness was Reggie Rowe’s rowing. It 
is as impossible for Lionel Palairet to make 
an ugly 
stroke as 
it is for a 
silver birch 
tree to 
swing in 
unhar- 
monious 
curves. No 
one could 
watch him 
batting 
without 
satching 
the mean- 
ing of the 
poetry of 
motion. 
He seems 
to attain 
the maxi- 
mum of 


power with \ 
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All his strokes are easy and unforced. Most 
of his runs come from off-drives. His 
treatment of good length balls on or outside 
the off-stump is masterly. The left leg goes 
well across, body, arms and bat swing easily 
to meet the ball close by the leg, and extra- 
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(Surrey.) 


cover scarcely sees the ball as it shoots to 
the boundary between himself and cover. 
The value of these off-strokes, now that the 
off-theory is universally adopted by bowlers, 
can readily be appreciated. Palairet has not 
cultivated strokes on the leg side to the same 
extent as those on the off, probably because 


his style was formed in early boyhood by 
home practice with such accurate bowlers as 
Attewell and Martin. Much of his perfec- 
tion of style is the result of a very careful 
education. His methods were irreproachable 
before he went to school, and he has improved 
every year “he has played. 
At one time he showed an 
inclination to go in for pure 
hitting, but he gave it up 
in favour of a forward style. 
He is nevertheless an ex- 
ceptionally fine hitter, and 
plants as many balls as any- 
one into the churchyard 
that adjoins the Taunton 
ground. His hits fly like 
good golf drives. Nothing 
in cricket could be finer 
than some of his partner- 
ships with H. T. Hewett. 
Pure style at one end, sheer 
force at the other, and a 
century or two on the board 
with no figures beneath. 
No wonder the West-coun- 
trymen like the cricket at 
Taunton. For even if 
Palairet fails to give them 
their money’s worth, there 
is Sammy Woods coming in 
later on to upset all apple- 
carts. 

Sammy could upset any- 
thing, and looks the part. 
To begin with he is a giant. 
He seems big and strong 
in his clothes, but stripped 
his physique is even more 
striking. The power in his 
huge thighs, long back and 
knotted shoulders is colos- 
sal. He does not bowl as 
fast as he used, nor quite 
as well, “I have to pre- 
tend I’m bowling now,” he 
says. But he is a pretty 
good bowler still for all 
that, and will help the 
Gentlemen to get the Play- 
ers out at Lord’s for many 
years to come. If his bowl- 
ing has deteriorated a bit his batting has 
improved to a corresponding extent. He 
maintains he was always as good a bat as 
now but did not have a chance. “They 
condemned me to be a bowler,” he com- 
plains. Who “they” may be is a mystery, 
for he has been captain of his own side 
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much more often than not, and would 
certainly have persuaded anyone else to let 
him go in where he wanted. Sammy has 
wonderfully persuasive ways, with his soft 
voice, confiding smile and decisive chin. 
On foreign tours with Lord Hawke’s team 
his innocent inquiry, “ Who’s coming in 
first with me, Martin?” is as much an 
institution as the toss for choice of innings. 
And he is a rare good man to go in first, for 
if he stays an over or two he makes complete 
hay of the bowling. Not that he mows 
often. He keeps his 
bat very straight and 
hits with several 
horse-power from his 
heavy shoulders. He 
is the Ajax of the 
cricket field and would 
defy any lightning. 
He has not much 
wrist but makes up 
for the deficiency by 
forearm. Most of his 
strokes are drives, and 
genuine drives. He 
has a particular liking 
for the Surrey bowl- 
ers, generally manag- 
ing to carve about 
eighty runs out of 
Lockwood's and Rich- 
ardson’s best stuff. 
It is always a solemn 
moment at the Oval 
when “Greatheart,” 
swelling with courage 
and pursing his lips 
into that child-like 
smile, comes from the 
pavilion to set right 
the failure of half his . acne 
side. There is no ' 


ath 
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better man than he ABEL, 
to go in when the (Surrey. 


wicket is bad or things 

are going wrong, though he does sometimes 
play forward to a straight ball with his eyes 
turned full upon the square-leg umpire—a 
stroke he repudiates and never fails to use 
successfully once or twice an innings. As 
aman and a brother he is undefeated, and 
he is the best captain imaginable. No 
captain knows more of the game or uses his 
knowledge better. He has boundless en- 
thusiasm, and the power of infusing a strong 
solution of it into others. What is more 
he tries every ounce and makes others try 
also. He thoroughly deserves his enormous 





popularity. It will be a shame if he ever 
goes back to Australia. 

Woods’ bowling mantle has fallen on a 
worthy successor, that is if it really has 
fallen, which is not certain. A fast bowler 
has risen among us who can bowl all day 
with consummate pleasure to himself and 
profit to his side—Tom Richardson. Tom 
may not have Woods’ knowledge of the art 
of bowling nor his finished command of the 
ball, but he has a bigger break and more 
sheer pace, and he has equal energy and as 
large a heart, which 
is saying a good deal. 
There is a difference 
in their methods. 
Woods at his best 
used to get most of 
his wickets by his 
clever variations of 
pace and that deadly 
yorker. Richardson 
pegs away with the 
same good length ball, 
trusting his natural 
break to beat the bat. 
On the whole the 
latter has met with 
more success than the 
former ever did. But 
it must be remem- 
bered that the one 
has always had some 
strong bowlers to back 
him up, whereas the 
other has, times out 
of mind, had to do 
all the bowling for 
his side both in 
Varsity and county 
cricket. Some people 
consider Richardson 
to be the best fast 
bowler ever seen, and 
certainly his perform- 
ances are enough to 
justify such an opinion. Personally I think 
Lockwood in his best form is rather more 
difficult, and Arthur Mold bowls a most 
unplayable ball at times. One is quite con- 
tent to be fired out by any of the three. 
ut Richardson is the most consistent and 
has the greater lasting power. And herein 
is his great merit and the secret of his 
success. He can bowl for hours without 
tiring or losing sting, and seems never to 
have an off-day. This is marvellous when 
the immense amount of work he has to 
get through during a season is taken into 
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consideration. Of course he has magnificent 
physique and keeps himself in perfect condi- 
tion. His arm is like the thong of a stock- 
whip and his leg as hard as oak. Most of 
his pace comes from the small of his back, 
which must have double-action Damascus- 
steel fittings. He is the cheeriest and 


“Governor” is usually batting or sitting 
still thinking how he is going to bat. The 
bowler is nearly seven feet high, with black 
hair and eyes and a southern complexion, 
something between a Pyrenean brigand and 
a smiling Neapolitan, brimful of fire and 
nervous strength. The batsman stands 

scarcely five feet in 
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heartiest of mortals and has a splendid 
appetite. They keep special steaks for him 
at the Oval. He needs them. 

A greater contrast than between Tom 
Richardson and Bobby Abel it would be 
difficult to imagine. Look at them as they 
walk round outside the ropes together—a 
rare occurrence to begin with, because the 





his buckskins. His 
face is ruddy and 
wrinkled, and sug- 
gests premature age 
or many cares. He 
has the peculiar 
Serious expression 
common to grooms 
and music-hall art- 
ists; one is never 
quite certain whether 
he has just lost a 
dear relative or is 
on the point of say- 
ing something very 
funny. He _ never 
smiles even after 
he has passed his 
second century. But 
he has the repu- 
tation of being a 
jester of the first 
water. There are 
no two ways about 
his batting. He 
gathers runs like 
blackberries — every- 
where he goes, and 
is very popular on 
that account, and 
on the principle of 
“oo it, little un!” 
The average Cockney 
at the Oval suspects 
him of a wealth of 
cunning— “ ikey ” 
little dodges for out- 
witting the bowlers— 
and chuckles over all 
i fe his strokes. Asa mat- 
(Ez. Hawkins & orgie, ter of fact he _ — 

scientious player, with 

wonderful patience 
and perseverance, and a very good eye. 

K.S. Ranjit Sinhji, F. 8. Jackson, L. C. H. 
Palairet, 8S. M. J. Woods, Richardson and 
Abel, form the nucleus of a grand side. 
Would W. G. be there? I hope so, for he 
is indispensable, an integral part of the 
game. When one writes on cricket W. G. 
is taken for granted. 
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THE PAVILION AT KENNINGTON OVAL. 


SOME CRICKET YARNS. 


By ALFRED GIBSON 





F we Englishmen were not quite 
so cold-blooded and so calcu- 
lating we should have gone 
into hysterics by this time 
over the prospect of Stoddart’s 
second team for Australia. 

Remember the unparalleled wave of enthu- 
siasm that floated over England directly it 
became known on the last occasion that 
Stoddart’s men had pulled the first inter- 
national match out of the fire and gained a 
thrilling win by ten runs. That perform- 
ance was enough of itself to sustain excite- 
ment over the rest of the tour. For those 
few weeks there was a cricket fever in Eng- 
land. Politics went by the board. Nothing 
was saleable but Australian cricket, and the 
epidemic lasted until we had won the rubber, 
and had welcomed home the team as saviours 
of the honour of the old country. 

But as I started out by saying, we are a 
cold-blooded people. We do not fatten on 
anticipation. Expectation is too fatiguing 
for your average Englishman; he knows 
that Stoddart’s side will not be completed 
until the late autumn, and therefore his 
enthusiasm at present lies dormant. 

I am, however, able to announce the 
names of a few players who have been invited 
to go to Australia ; and for the rest—well, I 
think the average follower of the game will 
be able to make deductions. The fact of the 
matter is that the present season’s form 







































should have very little to do with Mr. 
Stoddart’s decisions, except in the way of 
confirming impressions. It was on late form 
that Lockwood and George Bean and O. G. 
Radcliffe were taken to Australia, and in each 
of these 
cases a mis- 
take was 
made. 

z hs 
player who 
has just 
failed at 
home is 
not at all 
unlikely to 
make his 
reputation 
in Austra- 
lia. Me- 
Kibbin was 
nothing in 
the Colon- 
ies, but he §& ae 
was useful  #rom a photo by) [ Thiele. 
enough 
over here ; 
and ineven 
greater degree the same can be said of Jones. 

By the way, talking of Jones reminds me 
of a very funny experience at Eastbourne. 
I was talking to the fast bowler on the 
parade, and [ was joined by a friend. The 
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conversation turned to cricket, and my friend 
suddenly electrified both of us by asking: 
“And do you think Jones, the Australian, 
throws?” I hurriedly said that it was a 
matter of opinion for the umpire, but Jones 
gravely ventured the theory that Jones 
throws every alternate ball. “ But,” he 
added, “I have never seen him bowl. When 
I happen to play against him I will soon call 
the umpire’s attention.” Subsequently I 
told my friend that he had been speaking to 
Jones, and he suddenly departed for another 
seaside. 

The negotiations between Sussex and 
Jones fell through, but we are to have 
another Australian bowler in an English 
county team. I speak of 
Roche, the Victorian, who 
is qualifying for Middlesex. 
toche has a physical peculi- 
arity. He is not, like Sharpe, 
the old Surreyite, minus an 
eye, but on his right hand 
he has only two fingers. 
And after that you will be 
surprised to learn that Roche 
is a right-hander. He both 
bowls and bats with that 
hand, and more curious still, 
he is a really fine player ; 
indeed, a well-known Kent 
professional expressed the 
opinion to me that on any- 
thing like a broken wicket 
Roche would be the most 
dangerous bowler in the 
country. 

The worst of talking 
cricket is that you are apt 
to wander. Now, I started 
out with the intention of 
discussing Stoddart’s team, 
and I haven’t said anything 
about it yet. Well, let me first of all put 
down Ranjit Sinhji’s name. The famous 
Indian is not only going, but a special Act 
of Parliament has been passed in Australia 
to enable him to. arrive without the usual 
alien duties. 

What Ranji will do on Australian wickets 
can only be conjectured. Having regard to 
the extent of his hitting on our own, it will 
be well to sympathise with the Australian 
bowlers forthwith and to expect some serious 
attacks on the world’s batting records. By 
the way, I do hope that somebody will prac- 
tise the old trick with Ranji. Do you 
remember that visit of his to Yorkshire 
while he was touring with the Cambridge 
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Cassandra ? The opposition side were secretly 
informed that Ranji knew not a word of 
English except “ How’s that ?” and “ Yes,” 
and “No.” The “black chap” made a big 
score, and he was rather surprised at the 
open and rather embarrassing criticism of 
his play by the fieldsmen. One of them 
humorously suggested lynching, and when 
Ranji was struck by a rising ball the bowler 
audibly expressed the hope that that would 
knock some of the steam out of “the 
darky.” At the subsequent luncheon Ranji 
nade quite a long speech in giving a toast, 
and during this the faces of the opposition 
side were studies ! 

In the way of cricket yarns, however, I 
think that told me by George 
Lohmann to be the funniest. 
It was in an _ up-country 
match in Australia, of course 
—all the funny things hap- 
pen there !—and Pilling 
finely stumped a_ batsman 
off a ball from George. To 
general amazement the 
umpire stentoriously gave 
“Not out!” When asked 
whether he knew the game, 
he smiled sardonically. He 
said, ‘ Bowling I holds with, 
catching I holds with, but 
when it comes to bowling 
a man from behind—no, 
you don’t catch Joe Robin- 
son napping, even if you do 
come from England ! ” 

Another member of Mr. 
Stoddart’s party is F. S. 
Jackson, who, by the way, 
has seriously been advised 
: = to wear a wig. “Jigger” 
(Thiele. Jackson is of course the 

hero of a famous expression. 
When he came down to play at Lord’s for 
Harrow against Eton, his father, the then 
Secretary for Ireland, promised him a 
sovereign for every wicket he took and a 
sovereign for every run he made. Jackson 





fils met with astonishing success, and was 


congratulated on his haul. But I must not 
repeat such a “chestnut” as the retort, modest 
and effective, which was Jackson’s reply. 
Jackson has never been to Australia, and 
his visit will be keenly welcomed. The 
only thing that may stop him going will 
be a desire for political honours. It is a 
well known fact that Jackson wants to get 
into Parliament. Ranjit Sinhji is another 
cricketer with like intentions. His con- 
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stituency will be Brighton, and he will 
endeavour to wean the town out of its 
Conservative tendency. It is curious that 
this season at Lord’s Capt. B. V. Wentworth, 
the present member for Brighton, and 
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Ranjit Sinhji should have been on opposite 
sides. 

Archie McLaren, the hero of the highest 
score, has been asked to repeat his visit, and 
is almost certain to go. McLaren is one of 
the few men who scored a century on their 
first appearance for a county. Was it not 
he, by the way, who once having skied a 
ball declared the innings ciosed before the 
ball had fallen ? 

It is a pity that McLaren cannot play 
regularly for Lancashire, for then the County 
Palatine would have a far better chance for 
the championship. He is, I think, one of 
the finest batsmen the world has produced. 

Peel will go, as a matter of course. ~How- 
ever fluctuating may be his success as a 
bowler, he is worth his place as a batsman 
and a fieldsman alone. I think it was Peel 
who told me that in an up-country match in 
Australia a batsman, whose off-stump he had 
knocked down, refused to go out because he 
“always went by the majority.” Peel has a 
dry humour, and I strongly suspect that he 
invented that little joke. 

Storer, of Derbyshire, has never been to 
Australia. He is a great cricketer, and he is 
not among those who overlook the fact ; 
still, he should go to Australia. There is 
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certainly not now a wicket-keeper-—unless it 
be Lilley, of Warwickshire—who can claim 
to be so good a bat as Storer. The Derby- 
shire man is the only professional who has 
managed to hit up two distinct hundreds in 
one match. 

Mention of records reminds me of a match 
I saw at Hamilton, when England were 
playing Canada in 1872. It had been agreed 
to finish the match on the evening in any 
circumstances. It got so dark that the ball 
could scarcely be seen, and I distinctly 
remember one of the Englishmen—A. N. 
Hornby I think it was (it would be just like 
him)——lighting a candle in the slips. 

[ don’t suppose Gunn will be included 
in Mr. Stoddart’s team. He would not go 
on the last occasion, and I doubt whether 
he will be asked again. I often think of 
Gunn as the ideal batsman. What a perfect 
style he has! Indeed, he is the ideal on 
whom aspiring batsmen should model their 
play. 

By the way, we were speaking of anec- 
dotes. One that deserves a good place was 
told me bya Lancashire professional—you 
will surely guess his name? <A match was 
played in a country district, and in an 
emergency a local farmer’s boy was put in 
to keep the score, the duties being carefully 
explained to him. When the last man on 
the side had been caught, the fielders darted 
in to see the score, and they found—the 
book blank! That was the condition, too, 
of the 
“scorer’s ” 
face. * The 
truth is,” 
he said 
deliber- 
ately, “I 
was sae 
een teris- 
ted in the 
wee sport 
that I 
quite for- 
got tae 
mak’ the 
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But it dis- W. GUNN. 

na matter (Notts.) 

— that 


wee laddie wi’ the red face is the smartest 
runner amang ye!” 

It is said that Jack Hearne, of Middlesex, 
may go to Australia with Stoddart’s team. 
But a truce to these reflections. Let us to 
the field, gentlemen ! 
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Ir was a lovely 
summer even- 
ing in Zermatt. 
Dinner was just 
over at the 
huge Monte 
Rosa hotel, and 
groups of visi- 
tors were sett- 
ling themselves 
in the chairs 
outside, to en- 
joy the beauty 


















of the sunset and the more mundane pleasures 
of black coffee and cigars. On the little 
raised terrace on the opposite side of the 
road a merry party of five English people 
was seated round one of the little iron tables. 
Perched on an uncomfortable wooden seat 
and solemnly smoking a big cigar was Robert 
Barton, who was more noted for the first- 
class peaks he had climbed than for the 
briefs he had held in the law courts. Facing 
him sat his friend George Pollard, a rising 
journalist, who was trying to make a rough 
pencil sketch on the table of Barton’s sun- 
burnt face. The party was completed by 
Bert Jeffreys—who was reading for the 
Church—and his two sisters. 

They were evidently no newcomers in the 
valley, for their faces were burnt to a rich 
red colour that proved they had made many 
excursions above the snow-line. For three 





weeks they had climbed, scrambled and _pic- 
nicked on the mountains ; occasionally Barton 
had left them for a couple of days to make 
some big ascent, but this year he seemed to 
find greater pleasure in short excursions, in 
which Jeffreys’ sisters were included, than in 
ascending any of the towering peaks that 


surrounded the valley. Pollard, though he 
assured them that he had come to Zermatt 
with the intention of doing nothing as grace- 
fully as possible, was, however, sufficiently 
energetic to go any excursion that the elder 
Miss Jeffreys attempted. When Pollard 
entered the hotel-three weeks previously and 
found that Barton had arrived the day 
before, they both said jit was a strange 
coincidence, as each had made other plans. 
But the coincidence was easily explained by 
Miss Jeffreys’ presence in the hotel, and 
though neither mentioned it, each knew the 
loadstone that had drawn them to that 
secluded valley. 

The incurable laziness of Pollard had often 
been discussed, and the genial journalist was 
being chaffed again for refusing to climb 
even one peak before he left the valley. 

“Look here, Pollard,” said Barton, sud- 
denly bringing his eyes down from the 
smoke rings he was making, “we are not 
going to let you go back to London until 
you have done something in the way of a 
peak.” 

“Why should you trouble yourself about 
me, Barton? Icame here to please myself, 
and not to please you.” 

“But my dear fellow,” said Jeffreys, 
“have you no ambition, no pride, no soul 
above a dusty beaten mule-track ? Even my 
sisters have climbed more than you have !” 

‘I’ve been to the top of the Gornergrat,” 
protested Pollard, “and that is over ten 
thousand feet.” 

“Yes, but you seem to have forgotten 
that you had a mule most of the way, old 
fellow,” laughed Barton. 

“Then I have been on several glaciers, 
and up to some of the club huts,” he per- 
sisted, striving to defend himself. 

“But that was only because we made 
you do it, Mr. Pollard,” said the elder Miss 
Jeffreys. ‘“ You cannot leave Zermatt until 
you have used your new ice-axe on some 
peak.” 

“T am not to. blame for having bought 
it. Barton made me get it. That is the 
drawback of having an Alpine Clubman 
for a chum ; he always thinks you can enjoy 
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yourself only when climbing 
mountains.” 

* But what have you really 
persisted Miss Jeffreys. 

* Well, I have dug up a lot of flowers for 
you.” 

“That is merely a degradation to a self- 
respecting ice-axe. What else have you done 
with it ?” 

There was a moment’s pause, and then 
he replied — 

“ T stuck the sharp end into my hand the 
day I bought it, and last night I killed a 
cockreach in my room with the other end.” 
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“Well, for the first time, I won’t be lazy 
ona holiday. At what unearthly hour shall 
we have to start ?” asked Pollard. 
“That’s Kaufmann standing over there, 
isn’t it?” said Jeffreys. ‘“ We'll ask him.” 
One of the shadowy figures standing a few 
paces off in the street came to them when 
called, and greeted them wit’ a quiet “ Good 
evenings, gentlemens.” 
“What time must we 
for the Unter-Gabelhorn, Kaufmann ? 
gentleman is coming too,” said Jeffreys. 
“Dat iss goot. It iss a very nice climb. 
We must go at four o'clock,” he answered 
in the slow speech of 


start to-morrow 
ry bd 
Chis 





greeted this answer, 
and Barton com- 
plained in an ag- 
grieved voice 

** No wonder I could 
not go to sleep when 
you were stabbing at 
that creature over my 
head !” 


A roar of laughter 
Ye mye 


“T thought you 
fo) © 
might hear me. The 


beetle was very nim- 
ble, and I am not 
used to such work,” 
answered Pollard. 

“Well, that abso- 
lutely settles the mat- 
ter,” Jeffreys urged. 
“You must conquer 
something bigger than 
a cockroach with your 
ice-axe,” 

“Why not go up 
the Unter-Gabelhorn 
with us to-morrow ? ” 








one not used to the 
language. 


“Is itvery steep, and 
is there much snow ?” 
asked Pollard. 

“Der iss a long 
couloir, when I goes 
first and must make 
steps so,” the guide 
answered, kicking at 
the little terrace on 
which they sat to ex- 
plain his meaning. 
“Den de rocks iss not 
hardt, und de view iss 
wunderschin. How 
says one that in Eng- 
lish? Ah, peautiful ! 
It iss very peautiful !” 
repeated the guide, 
proud of his increased 
vocabulary. 

* There will be four 
of us, Kaufmann. 
Had we better have 








asked the younger 
Miss Jeffreys, who was 
more absorbed in watching the red glow die 
out on the mountains than in listening to 
the conversation. 

“'That’s a good idea. Barton is going to 
try and do the Monte Rosa from here to- 
morrow,” added Jeffreys. ‘So if you come 
with us we shall be a partie carrée.” 

“The Law on the Monte Rosa, and 
Journalism and the Church on the Unter- 
Gabelhorn,” interrupted Barton. 

“But we are going with Bert too,” said 
Miss Jeffreys. 

“Then Beauty will be on the Unter- 
Gabelhorn,” replied Barton, rising to make 
a profound bow; but he quickly sat down 
with more force than was agreeable, as 
Jeffreys tugged his coat. 
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another guide?” 
asked Jeffreys. 

“Yes, dat iss better. My brother can 
come. We make two parties : one lady, one 
gentleman, and one guide. It iss very good 
so.” 

* All right, Kaufmann, then we shall be 
ready to-morrow morning,” Jeffreys an- 
swered, and with mutual salutations the 
guide went to his chalet, and all except 
Pollard entered the hotel. He shifted toa 
more comfortable chair, for the cool evening 
air had driven most of the visitors into the 
hotel, and as he filled his pipe his thoughts 
went back to his arrival in Zermatt. He 
came hoping to ask Mary Jeffreys to be his 
wife, but somehow he had never dared to 
ask her. He saw now, only too plainly, that 
she loved Barton, and that she had looked 















































upon him as a welcome addition to the 
party, and not asa lover. There were still 
ten days before he was expected in Fleet 
Street, but he had determined to return at 
once, and forget her as much as possible in 
the restless hurry of his life. He was in a 
very melancholy frame of mind when the 
church clock struck ten and recalled him 
from his brown study. He found that his 
pipe was out, and remembered that he would 
have to start in six hours for his first peak. 
The morning was glorious. The sun was 
lighting the rocky peak of the Matterhorn, 
and was slowly creeping down the side of 














THE MATTERHORN, 


the valley. One or two guides were already 
outside the hotel, and Kaufmann was busily 
putting sandwiches, wine, snow-gaiters, and 
all the impedimenta of a climber’s outfit into 
a couple of rucksacks. The air was frosty, 
and the party started at a brisk pace, that 
soon moderated when they left the village 
and turned up the steep mountain side. The 
two guides tramped on steadily ahead, and 
those behind, after a few vain attempts at 
conversation, relapsed into silence and saved 
their breath for the task before them. Slowly 
they climbed up towards the sunlit heights, 
and when they first felt the warm rays of 
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the sun there was a general sigh of relief ; 
but the heat was soon found to be more 
trying than the frosty cold below, and all 
extra Wraps were soon thrown off and heaped 
upon the pile on the guides’ backs. Near 
the foot of the steep couloir that led straight 
into the heart of the mountain, the rucksacks 
were taken off and a second breakfast was 
eaten while the ropes were uncoiled. When 
the snow-gaiters had heen buckled on and 
the ropes carefully fastened they started up 
the slope. Kaufmann tied the rope to his 
waist and led the way, the elder Miss Jeffreys 
came in the middle, and Pollard was fastened 
to the end of that rope. The younger Kauf- 
mann, with Jeffreys and his sister roped in the 
same order, made up the second party. The 
couloir was steep and the snow covered with a 
hard skin of ice, and progress was necessarily 
slow, as Kaufmann kicked step after step in 
the shining slope. The sun had not entered 
this gully, and the cold seemed intense by 
comparison with the sunshine they had just 
quitted. The two guides chose slightly 
different routes up the couloir, to avoid 
showering the loose snow on those below, 
and it soon became a race as to which should 
first reach the little snowy col that glistened 
above them between two 1ocky peaks. Slowly 
the elder Kaufmann drew ahead of his 
brother, so that Jeffreys and his sister had 
only struggled some two-thirds of the way 
up the gully when they heard a shout of 
victory and derision from above, and saw the 
first thiee silhouetted against the sky. 

For a few moments they stood looking 
at the magnificent view beneath them. To 
their right was a little 10cky peak, and in 
front and beneath rolled the Trift glacier. 
The sky was cloudless, and where they stood 
at the top of the gully the sun shone down 
brightly upon them. To their left was the 
smooth ridge that ended the snow slope they 
had just climbed, and on the far side rose a 
steep face of rock, up which lay the track to 
the summit. 

“We must go, or when we climbs we makes 
stones fall on my brother,” said Kaufmann 
as soon as they had regained breath, and he 
carefully walked across the little col, probing 
each step with the long handle of his ice-axe 
before he advanced. “You must go in my 
steps always,” he said, half turning towards 
Miss Jeffreys, who was following him. “ Dis 
iss a cornice here—all snow, no rock below,” 
and he drove his axe deeply into the snow to 
his right to show where the dangerous ledge 
of snow overhung the precipice beneath. 
“ Rock here,” he added, pointing in front of 
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he went forward. 

Pollard followed behind, treading in the 
guide’s footsteps, and holding the rope 
tightly so that it did not trail on the snow 
between him and Miss Jeffreys. He was 
about half-way across, and Kaufmann had 
already begun to climb the rocks in front of 
them, when hesuddenly felt himself beginning 
to sink. He glanced down and saw a dark 
crack open in the snow on his left and stretch 
some distance towards his companions. [n 
an instant he guessed he was on the fatal 
ledge of snow, and that it had given way 
beneath him. Instinctively he tried to step 
towards the firmer snow as he shrieked, 
“Kaufmann, I’m falling!” He had a 
momentary glimpse of Miss Jeffreys’ horror- 
stricken face, and then he felt himself falling, 
falling, just as he had often dreamed when a 
child. Even as in his dreams, he was suddenly 
stopped with a jerk that seemed to cut him 
in two, and he found himself dangling by 
his waist over the awful space beneath. For 
a moment he heard nothing but the soft 
hissing sound of snow sliding over snow, 
and felt gentle blows as lumps fell from the 
broken edge above. Dazed and shaken by 
the fall, he dreamily watched the pellets of 
snow flying through the air and his hat 
floating slowly downwards to the glacier 
beneath him, and he wondered if it would 
be pleasant for him to float down in that 
easy way. He suddenly realised his position 
when he heard Kaufmann cry out— 

“ Mein Gott! er ist todt!” 

Then the horror of the abyss beneath him 
seized on his mind, and he struggled to lay 
hold of the rope by which he was hanging. 
Looking up he saw Miss Jeffreys lying on 
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him ; “hold de rope tight.” And once more 












the edge of the broken cornice, helplessly 
fixed in that position by his weight, which 
was dragging her down with him to the 
certain death which awaited them on the ice 
beneath. 


“ Kanfmann,” shrieked Pollard, “can’t 
you pull us up? =I am powerless.” 
* Ach nein! Climb on de rope. I hold 


de rocks, and I shall slip soon. My brother 
is far down.” And he gave a loud cry for 
help, which echoed in the rocks and down 
the gully. Pollard seized the rope and slowly 
began to pull himself up a few inches ; but 
the rope was small and wet, and he could 
not grip it with his benumbed fingers. 

“JT can’t climb up,” he cried despairingly 
to the guide. ‘ Where are the others ? ” 

“My brother come in four or five minutes, 
but I slip before; I no stand well.” And 
once more he shouted wildly to his brother, 
who was furiously plunging up the slope. 

“Mary,” suddenly called out Pollard, 
dropping all social formalities in his extreme 
peril, “can you pull me up?” 

“No, I can’t. I am held down to the snow 
and can’t move,” she answered in a terrified 
voice. “I can see Kaufmann is slipping. It 
will be all over before the others come.” 

Pollard dared not look down. The space 
was so immense that it made him dizzy. 
Suddenly he felt the rope give and then 
stop. 
“T slip soon now,” gasped Kaufmann. 
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“ Mary,” Pollard called out with a ring of 
determination in his voice, “listen to me. 
When you go down tell them it was not 
Kaufmann’s fault. It’s an accident. I’ve 
long wanted to tell you how I love you, and 
to prove my love to you. I can show you 
now.” 

Even as he spoke he began to cut furiously 
at the rope above him with his ice-axe. 
Already the red strand in the heart of the 
rope was showing,* and the thought flashed 
into his mind that it was not the rope he was 
cutting but the thread of his own life, and 
that another blow would separate him from 
love and hope, and all he held dear. 

“I knew you loved me, and I pitied you,” 
cried the helpless woman. “It’s too late 
now. Why give me messages? We shall 
all die together. O Robert! Robert!” she 
sobbed in despair. 

“Tell my mother how it happened,” 
answered Pollard. “Tell Barton I never 
hated him, although I knew he would win 
you.” Then raising his voice he called, 
“ Are they coming, Kaufmann ? ” 

“No; two minutes—and I slip now,” he 
called back. 

“* Hold on, then,” he shouted back bravely ; 
and in a lower voice, “ Good-bye, my love !” 

Another tremor in the cord and suddenly 
the strain was taken off. Kaufmann gave a 
gasp of relief, while the woman half buried 
in the snow shrieked in terror. Cautiously 
the guide made his position firm and dragged 
her towards him. Then he saw that the 
rope from her waist was hanging loosely 

* Every rope that has passed the test of the Alpine 
Club has a red woollen thread in its centre to show that 
it is of a certain specified strength. 
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over the edge, and in a horror-struck voice 
he asked, “ Where is the Herr ? ” 

Hysterical sobs were his only answer, and 
as he drew the loose rope towards him and 
saw the frayed ends, he muttered in amaze- 
ment, “ Gott in Himmel! He cut de rope 
himself !” and then reverently raised his 
hat and crossed himself. 

* * * * * 

In the little burial-ground attached to 
the English church in Zermatt nearly all the 
stones bear witness to the dangers of the 
high Alps. Among them, facing the Matter- 
horn, the grimmest of all the mountains, is a 
slab of granite bearing this inscription— 

ARTHUR POLLARD. 
DIED ON THE UNTER-GABELHORN, 
AuGusT 22, 1889. 

‘‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 

lay down his life for his friends.” 


An Englishman and his wife always come 
to Zermatt each summer, sometimes only for 
a day, but they never leave without laying a 
wreath upon that grave. In early spring, 
when the first flowers have blossomed in 
some sheltered nook, a little bunch is always 
on this spot ; and even in late autumn, when 
the snow is low upon the mountain-side, the 
little Kaufmanns try to find a tiny nosegay 
to place upon the grave of the “ good gentle- 
man who fell to save our father.” 
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THE WILD MONKEYS 





OF INDIA. 





Written and Illustrated by GAMBIER Bouton, F.Z.S. 





ISITORS to the northern parts 
of peninsular India are often 
wonder-struck on seeing for 
the first time the large 
langurs, or hanumén mon- 
keys, racing about over the 

roofs of the houses in native cities like 

Jeypore and many others, or leaping from 

rock to rock with prodigious bounds, or from 

tree to tree, as the traveller, either on 
elephant or in a pony-cart, drives through 
the mountains. One soon gets used to the 
sight of the little rhesus monkeys, for they 
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may be seen nearly everywhere when once 
away from the cities, and few more charming 
sights than a troop of these mischievous little 
rascals, playing, fighting and feeding near a 
water tank, or quarrelling over the fallen 
fruit under a large shady tree near the road- 
side, can be imagined. Always up to some 
kind of mischief or devilry, they are most 
interesting to watch, and their shrieks mingle 
with the screams of the little green paroquets 
which fly around them, whilst the shrill cry 
of the ever-present buzzard sitting in the 
trees close by or flying in circles in the blue 
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sky over their heads, make up a typical 
Indian picture and concert of sounds. 

But all this is changed when we seek the 
hanumian in his home, for although constantly 
present in many of the cities and villages, it 
is amid the eternal silence of the mountains, 
or amidst the ruins of some ancient city or 
temple, far removed from the haunts of man, 
that we see these large monkeys thoroughly 
in their element. And having recently taken 
part in an excursion to the ruined temple at 
Gulta, near Jeypore, Rajputana, the photo- 
graphs taken by the writer will, it is hoped, 





, 
A FAMILY GROUP OF HANUMAN MONKEYS. 


prove of interest to all lovers of animal life. 

Known to naturalists as Semnopithecus 
entellus, the hanimdn is one of the largest 
monkeys in the East, measuring about three 
feet high when sitting, to which must be 
added another three feet or more for their 
extra lengthy tails, which are one of the first 
things to attract attention. 

They vary in colour from a black gray to 
nearly white, whilst the face, hands, feet and 
vars are a dense black, and hanging from 
the forehead, cheeks and chin is a mass of 
gray hair, so that, as Mr. Sterndale has so 
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truly observed, “the fout ensemble of the 
langur is so peculiar that no one who has 
once been told of a long, loose-limbed, slender 
monkey, with a prodigious tail, black face, 
and overhanging brows of long, stiff, black 
hair, projecting like a pent-house, would fail 
to recognise the animal.” 

By the Hindus they are regarded as sacred, 
being consecrated to their god Hanuman, 
and it is a comical sight to see several of 
these large monkeys round a grain or vege- 
table shop in a native city, for they cram all 
that they can hold into their mouths, and 
then seizing a handful or two as a reserve 
store, in case of attack from a stronger 


years. An English sailor, Robert Knox— 
who was a prisoner in Ceylon for a very long 
time—gave a wonderfully good description 
of them as early as 1681, his words, “ with 
great white beards round from ear to 
ear, which makes them show just like old 
men,” very accurately describing the langur’s 
appearance, 

One blazingly hot afternoon in January 
we left our hotel in a carriage and pair, 
and after a drive right through the busiest 
parts of the city, at last reached the foot of 
the mountains, and here we found in readi- 
ness for us three elephants, kindly provided 
for our use by the Rajah of Jeypore, and 
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AN ELEPHANT KNEELING FOR HOWDAH. 


comrade on the way, they leap off in huge 
bounds to the roofs of the houses or walls of 
the city. The owner of the shop looks on 
with despair written on his face, but beyond 
a few inaudible “swear words” and the 
sensation in the palm of his hands of a 
great longing for a good big stick, he does 
nothing, although, when no one is looking, 
he will not hesitate to step up to the robbers 
and drive them away with his hands and 
feet, for, as in the case of many, his religion 
has to go to the wall when it touches his 
pocket or purse. 

As mentioned by Mr. Lydekker, they have 
been known to scientists for a great many 


a very charming picture they made, their 
howdahs and gorgeous trappings, the mark- 
ings artistically worked on their cheeks and 
foreheads, with the bright dresses of their 
attendants seen in the full blaze of the Indian 
sunlight, being quite beyond description. 
Each one at the word of command knelt to 
receive its human load, a short ladder being 
placed from the ground to the howdah 
to enable the ladies of our party to get to 
their seats, and on the word being given, 
they drew their huge front legs under them, 
sending everyon: nearly backwards out of 
the howdah, and then drawing in their hind 
legs, we experienced for a moment the 
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opposite sensation of being nearly pitched 
over thoir heads to the ground. In a 
moment we were steady once more, and with 
a long and quite inaudible stride, accom- 
panied by a heavy roll, like that of a herring 
boat in a swell, we set off up the narrow path 
leading towards the mountain heights. We 
had taken note of two things whilst watching 
the elephants prepare to start: the position 
in which they kneel or lie down—this, as 
will be seen, being quite different to that 
assumed by other animals, as they stretch 
out both front and hind legs—and_ had also 
time to carefully test the old hunter’s saying 
of “ once round an elephant’s foot gives half 
its height,” and in all three cases found this 
wonderfully correct, for one of the animals 
was a monster standing nearly ten feet at 
the shoulder. 

After half an hour’s 
uphill work we suddenly 
came to a steep decline, 
and if the way in which 
the elephants picked out 
the best places for their 
feet as we ascended had 
astonished us, directly the 
downhill “tilt” began 
they seemed to be doubly 
cautious, not only. picking 
out the smoothest parts 
of the path, but where it 
appeared unsound, actually 
feeling before they placed 
their feet down, and shift- 
ing the foot if it did not 
seem to be able to bear 
them. 

We had scarcely gone 
half a mile downhill be- 
fore we heard the loud rather musical call of 
the hanumins, well described as a sort of 
“whoop,” and there, on the tumble-down 
wall, made thousands of years ago to 
protect the inhabitants from stepping over 
into a precipice, and from the sides of the 
mountains above us, or sitting gravely in the 
trees, we saw dozens of the “long, loose- 
limbed, slender monkeys,” and as we got 
nearer they sighted some very suspicious 
looking bags which our attendants carried 
over their shoulders, and hastening down to 
a tolerably flat piece of road, they awaited 
our arrival in solemn: silence. 

The writer has, in different parts of the 
world, been in certain spots surrounded by 
living creatures—and naturally very busy 
with his camera—amidst herds and _ flocks 
of seals, deer, antelopes, penguins, etc., but 
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here was a regular embarras de richesse, or 
rather une pléthore de singes, for the hant- 
mans were all over the place, and the 
difficulty was not to find specimens to photo- 
graph, but to select them in small enough 
groups to render photography possible. 

Our attendants now walked down to the 
meeting place and proceeded to sprinkle grain 
and sugar for the monkeys, informing us 
that this was done for them so many times a 
week all the year round at this particular 
spot, a wealthy Hindu having left a sum 
of money at his death to enable the custom 
to be kept up. As we moved farther down 
the valley towards the ruined temple at 
Gulta, our interpreter told us many strange 
facts about the habits and customs of the 
langurs, and certainly, so far as the writer 
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HANUMANS AT GULTA. 


was able to corroborate them on a second 
visit, they were wonderfully correct. Meeting 
a solitary young male sitting high up above 
the road, and looking with longing eyes at 
the feast going on below, we were told that 
the old males are in the habit of cruelly 
destroying the male baby monkeys born in 
their herd, for one male will have quite a 
large number of wives, and the very idea of 
another of his sex appearing on the scene so 
rouses his jealousy that he quickly slaughters 
his own off-spring in a very barbarous 
manner. After this has happened once or 
twice the mothers appear to become aware 
of the fact, and seizing the baby they rush 
far off into the jungle or high up amongst 
the mountains, and here they will hide until 
the young male is able to look after himself, 
when the mother duly returns to her lord and 
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master, whilst the young one, until he feels 
himself strong enough to tackle the old 
gentleman, has to hang about on the out- 
skirts of the troop biding his time. But at 
last the day arrives when he boldly faces the 
now rather old “ head 
of the harem,” and one 
of the fights that quickly 
ensue has been graphi- 
cally described by Mr. 
T. H. Hughes, who 
watched it from start 
to finish in 1882 at the 
village of Singpur, in 
the Sohagpur district 
of the Rewa state. In 
most instances the old 
male is badly wounded, 
often killed on the spot, 
if only the young one 
has not ventured to 
dispute his rights before 
he is well grown, for in 
that case he would have 
‘little or no chance 
against his formidable 
antagonist. 

That they actually 
place sentries is shown 
in one of the photographs very plainly, and 
sitting up at a great height either on a rock 
or tall tree, she is able to give immediate 
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warning at the approach of danger. The 
harsh sound that is made under these 


circumstances is often gladly welcomed by 
the shikari when following up a wounded 
tiger or leopard, for, as so well said by Mr. 
Blandford, “ safely ensconced in a lofty tree, 
or jumping from one tree to another as the 
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tiger moves, the monkey by gesture and cry 
points out the position of his deadly enemy 
in the bushes or grass beneath, and swears at 
him heartily.” 

Following the narrow mountain path for 
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another mile we came upon the picturesque 
ruins of the Gulta temple, with a native 
village nestling at the foot of a very steep 
declivity below. Adjoining the temple was 
a deep pool of water, its dark blue colour 
making the white rocks, out of which it was 
hewn, fairly glisten in the sunlight, the 
glare soon becoming wearisome to the eyes. 
Not a- monkey was to be seen; but directly 
one of the villagers knew of our wish to see 
them he stood up on a rock, 
and uttering a strange weird 
cry, not unlike the howl of 
the wolf or jackal, in a few 
moments we could see them 
leaping over the rocks and 
scrambling down the sides 
of the mountain in their 
haste to get their portion of 
the dead Hindu’s bequest. 
By sitting back in the shade 
of one of the ruins the lan- 
gurs were soon induced to 
approach within range of the 
camera, and after a good 
feed it was a pretty sight to 
see them walk off gravely to 
the pool and bending down 
take a long drink before 
going back to the mountains 
N 
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once more. By coaxing some of the tamer 
ones with sugar and cake—the remnants of 
our impromptu tea—I was at last able to go 
and sit amongst them; indeed they became 
so familiar towards the end of my visit that 
one daring hanumin actually reached down 


: from the ruin and promptly knocked off my 


helmet ! 

But although we had obtained several 
photographs of the 
smaller and tamer 
monkeys we had not 
yet succeeded with the 
old male and most of 
the mothers, who sat 
on a ledge some dis- 
tance away, and next 
day thewriter returned, 
bringing a_ bag full of 
sugar from the bazaar, 
which was scattered on 
different ledges on the 
mountain side. Then, 
all being in readiness, 
the help of the vil- 
lager was once more 
invoked, and whilst 
the younger ones fed 
near the ruin the 
writer set off to try 
to stalk the old ones 
with their infants as 
they fed on the ledges, 
carefully watched over 
by the sentry. It 
was a blazingly hot 
morning, the full heat 
of the Indian sun being 
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photography, and even 
life itself under those conditions, almost 
unbearable ; but by creeping round rocks, 
wriggling serpent-like amongst boulders and 
moving noiselessly, the photographs were at 
last taken, showing the monkeys genuinely 
“at home,” and quite unconscious that the 
camera fiend was amongst them. 

When at last the sentry saw the visitor 
she uttered her hoarse guttural cry, and in 






an instant all were off at full speed, the 
babies clinging to their mothers’ chests, their 
little arms round the old one’s neck, whilst 
their feet clutched hold of the hair growing 
on her sides; and the way in which, even 
although thus encumbered, they sprang from 
rock to rock with immense leaps would have 
to be seen to be believed. The “ head of 
the harem” will be noticed sitting almost 
immediately under the 
sentry, his tail being 
simply stupendous in 
its length and nearly 
double the measure- 
ment of his body. 

On our return to 


rajah’s collection of 
animals, and recog- 
nised in one of the 
African lions an old 
friend born and reared 
at Clifton, near Bris- 
tol. Some of the 
tigers were enormous, 
far exceeding in size 
any of those in cap- 
tivity out of India, one 
striped giant having 
only been captured in 
the neighbourhood a 
few days before our 
visit. 

But the animal that 
attracted most of our 
attention was the large 
Arabian baboon, whose 
portrait we give, as he 
had a peculiar trick, 
common to many of 
his species when in captivity, of continually 
yawning, as if to emphasise the fact that 
he was worn out with enna’, and that life 
was decidedly wearisome to Irim; and as he 
was said to repeat the performance about 
every two minutes during the hours of 
daylight, it is not surprising to find that 
he had successfully cultivated a wonderful 
stretch of jaw. 
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iN schooner 
7( Seameu', of 
London, 
Captain 
Wilson 
master and owner, 
had just finished 
loading at North- 
fleet with cement for 


Brittlesea. Every 
“> Inch of space was 
packed. Cement, 


exuded from the cracks, 
imparted to the hairy 
faces of honest seamen 
a ghastly appearance 
sadly out of keeping with their characters, 
and even took its place, disguised as thicken- 
ing, among the multiple ingredients of a 
sea-pie that was cooking for dinner. 

It was not until the decks were washed 
and the little schooner once more present- 
able that the mate gave a thought to his 
own toilet. It was a fine warm morning in 
May, and some of the cargo had got into his 
hair and settled,in streaks on his hot good- 
humoured face. The boy had brought aft a 
wooden bucket filled with fair water, and 
placed upon the hatch by its side a piece of 
yellow soap and a towel. Upon these pre- 
parations the mate smiled pleasantly. Throw- 
Ing off his shirt and girding his loins with 
his braces, he bent over and with much zest- 
ful splashing began his ablutions. 

Twice did the ministering angel, who was 
not of an age to be in any great concern 
about his own toilet, change the water before 
the mate was one | after which the 
latter, his face and neck aglow with friction, 
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descended to the cabin for a change of 
raiment. 

He did not appear on deck again until after 
dinner, which, in the absence of the skipper, 
he ate alone. The men, who had also dincd, 
were lounging forward, smoking, and the 
mate, having filled his own pipe, sat down 
by himself and smoked in silence. 

“ Pm keepin’ the skipper’s dinner “ot in a 
small sorsepan, sir,” said the cook, thrusting 
his head out of the galley. 

“ All right,” said the mate. 

“It’s a funny thing where the skipper gets 
to these times,” said the cook, addressing 
nobody in particular, but regarding the mate 
out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. 

“Very rum,” 
said the mate, 
who was affa- 
bly inclined 
just then. 

The cook 
came out of 
the galley, and 
wiping his wet 
hands on his 
dirty 
trousers, drew 
near andegazed 
in a troubled 
fashion ashore. 

“°RK’s the 
best cap’n I 
ever sailed 
under!’’ he 
said sharply. 
hey: ob 
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he’s been worried like these ere last few trips ? 
I told ’im as ’e was goin’ ashore as there was 
sea-pie for dinner, and ’e ses, ‘ All right, 
Joe,’ ’e ses, just as if 1’d said boiled beef and 
taters, or fine mornin’ sir, or anythink like 
that!” 

The mate shook his head, blew out a 
cloud of smoke and watched it lazily as it 
disappeared. 

“ It strikes me as ow ’e’s after fresh cargo 
or somethin’,” said a stout old seaman who 
had joined the cook. ‘ Look ’ow ’e’s dress- 
in’ nowadays! Why, the cap’n of a steamer 
ain’t smarter ! ” 

“ Not so smart, Sam,” said the remaining 
seaman, who, encouraged by the peaceful 
aspect of the mate, had also drawn near. 
“7 don’t think it’s cargo he’s after though 
—cement pays all right.” 

“Tt ain’t cargo,” said a small but confident 
voice. 

* You clear out !”" said old Sam. “ A boy 0’ 
your age shovin’ his spoke in when ’is elders 
is talkin’! What next, I wonder!” 

“ Where am [ to clear to? I’m my own 
end of the ship any way,” said the youth 
vindictively. 

The men started to move, but it was too 
late. The mate’s latent sense of discipline 
was roused and he started up in a fury. 

“Bless my soul !” he said, “if there ain’t 
the whole blasted ship’s company aft—every 
man Jack of ’°em! Come down in the cabin, 
gentlemen, come down and have a drop of 
Hollands and a cigar apiece. All the riff- 
raff o’ the foc’sle sitting aft and prattling 
about the skipper like a parcel o’ washer- 
women. And smoking, of course! smoking ! 
Well, when the skipper comes aboard he’ll 
have to get a fresh crew or a fresh mate. 
I'm sick of it. Why, it might be a barge for 
all the discipline that’s s kept ! ! The boy’s the 
only sailor among you.’ 

He strode furiously up and down the deck 
the cook disappeared into the galley, and the 
two seamen began to bustle about forward. 
The small expert who had raised the storm, 
by no means desirous of being caught in 
the tail of it, put his pipe in his pocket and 
looked round for a job. 

“Come here !” said the mate sternly. 

The boy came towards him. 

“ What was that you were seying about the 
skipper ?” demanded the other. 


“T said it wasn’t cargo he was after,” said 
Henry. 

“Oh, a lot you know about it!” said the 
mate. 

Henry scratched his leg but said nothing. 
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“A lot you know about it!” repeated the 
mate in rather a disappointed tone. 

Henry scratched the other leg. 

“ Don’t let me hear you talking about your 
superior Officer's affairs again,” said the mate 
sharply. “* Mind that.” 

“ No, sir,” said the boy humbly. 
my business, 0’ course.” 

* What isn’t your business ?” 
arelessly. 

“ His,” said Henry. 

The mate turned away sulkily, and hearing 
a chuckle from the galley, went over there 
and stared at the cook—a wretched being, 
with no control at all over his feelings—for 
quite five minutes. In that short space of 
time he discovered that the galley was the 
dirtiest hole under the sun and the cook the 
uncleanest person that ever handled food. 
He imparted his discoveries to the cook, and 
after reducing him to a state of perspiring 
imbecility, turned round and rated the men 
again. Having charged them with insolence 
when they replied, and with sulkiness when 
they kept silent, he went below, having 
secured a complete victory, and the incensed 
seamen, after making sure that he had no 
intention of returning, went towards Henry 
to find fault with him. 

“Tf you was my boy,” said Sam, breathing 
heavily, “I'd thrash you rm within a inch of 
your life.” 

“Tf I was your boy I should drown my- 
self,” said Henry very positively. 

Henry’s father had frequently had occasion 
to remark that his son favoured his mother, 
and his mother possessed a tongue which was 
famed throughout Wapping, and obtained 
honourable mention in distant Limehouse. 

“ You can’t expect discipline aboard a ship 
where the skipper won’t let you ’it the boy,” 
said Dick moodily. “ It’s bad for ’im too.” 

“Don’t you worry about me, my lads,” 
said Henry with offensive patronage. “I 
can take care of myself all right. You 
ain’t seen me come aboard so drunk that 
I’ve tried to get down the foc’sle without 
shoving the scuttle back. You never knew 
me to buy a bundle o’ forged pawn-tickets. 
You never ‘ 

“ Listen to ’im,” said Sam, growing purple. 
“T’ll be ‘ung for ’im yet!” 

“Tf you ain’t, I will,” growled Dick, with 
whom the matter of the pawn-tickets was ¢ 
sore subject. 

“ Boy!” yelled the mate, thrusting his head 
out at the companion. 

“Comin’, sir!” said Henry. “Sorry I 
can’t stop any longer!” he said politely ; 


“Tt ain’t 


said the mate 

















“but me an’ the mate’s goin’ to have a little 
chat.” 

* T'll have to get another ship,” said Dick, 
watching the small spindly figure as it 
backed down the companion ladder. “I 
never was on a ship afore where the boy 
could do as he liked.” 

Sam shook his head and sighed. “ It’s 
the best ship I was ever on, barrin’ that,” he 
said sternly. 

“ What’ll ’e be like when he grows up?” 
demanded Dick, as he lost himself in the 
immensity of the conjecture. “ It ain’t right 





'” 


‘Comin’, sir 


to the boy to let him go on like that. One 
good hidin’ a week would do ’im good and 
us too.” 

Meantime the object of their care had 
reached the cabin, and leaning against the 
fireplace, awaited the mate’s pleasure. 

“Where’s the cap’n?” demanded the 
latter, plunging at once into the subject. 

Henry turned and looked at the small 
clock. 

“ Walkin’ up an’ down a street in Graves- 
end,” he said deliberately. 

“ Oh, you’ve got the second-sight, I s’pose,” 
said the mate reddening. ‘“ And what’s he 
doing that for ?” 

“To see ‘er come out,” said the boy. 
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The mate restrained himself, but with 
difficulty. 

** And what'll he do when she does come 
out ?” he demanded. 

“ Nothin’,” replied the seer with convic- 
tion. ‘What are you lookin’ for?” he 
inquired, with a trace of anxiety in his voice, 
as the mate rose from the locker and raising 
the lid began groping for something in the 
depths. 

“ Bit 0’ rope,” was the reply. 

“Well, what did yer ask me for?” said 
Henry with hasty tearfulness. “It’s the 
truth. °E won’t do nothin’; ’e never does 
—only stares.” 

“* D’you mean to say you ain’t been gam- 
moning me?” demanded the mate, seizing 
him by the collar. 

“Come and see for yourself,” said Henry. 

The mate released him and stood eyeing 
him with a puzzled expression as a thousand- 
and-one little eccentricities on the part of 
the skipper suddenly occurred to him. 

“Go and make yourself tidy,” he said 
sharply ; “and mind if I find you’ve been 
doing me [ll flay you alive !” 

The boy needed no second bidding. He 
dashed up on deck, and heedless of the gibes 
of the crew, began a toilet such as he had 
never before been known to make within the 
memory of man. 

“ What’s up, kiddy ?” inquired the cook, 
whose curiosity became unbearable. 

“Wot d’you mean ?” demanded Henry 
with dignity. 

** Washin’, and all that,” said the cook, 
who was a plain creature. 

“Don’t you ever wash yourself, you dirty 
pig!” said Henry elegantly. “I s’pose you 
think doin’ the cookin’ keeps you clean 
though.” 

The cook wrung his hands and, unconscious 
of plagiarism, told Sam ’e’d be ‘ung for ‘im. 

“Me and the mate are goin’ for a little 
stroll, Sam,” observed the youth as he 
struggled into his jersey. ‘ Keep your eyes 
open, and don’t get into mischief. You can 
give Slushy a ’and with the sorsepans if 
you've got nothing better to do. Don’t 
stand about idle.” 

The appearance of the mate impeded Sam’s 
utterance, and he stood silently by the others 
watching the couple as they clambered ashore. 
It was noticed that Henry carried his head 
very erect, but whether this was due to the 
company he was keeping or the spick-and- 
span appearance he made, they were unable 
to determine. 

“ Easy---go easy!” panted the 


mate, 
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mopping his red face with a handkerchief. 
“ What are you in such a hurry for 7” 

“We shall be too late if we don’t ‘urry,” 
said Henry; “then you'll think I’ve been 
tellin’ lies.” 

The mate made no further protest, and at 
the same rapid pace they walked on until 
they reached a quiet road on the outskirts of 
Gravesend. 

“There ’e is!” said Henry triumphantly, 
as he stopped and pointed up the road at the 
figure of a man slowly pacing up and down. 
“She’s at a little school up at the other 
end. A teacher or somethin’. ’Ere they 
come |” 

As he spoke a small damsel with a satchel 
and a roll of music issued from a house at 
the other end of the road, the advanced guard 
of a small company which in twos and threes 
now swarmed out and went their various 
ways. 

“Nice girls, some of ’em!” said Henry, 
glancing approvingly at them as they passed. 
“Oh, "ere she comes! I can’t say I see 
much in ’er myself !” 

The mate looked up and regarded the girl 
as she approached with considerable interest. 
He saw a pretty girl with nice gray eyes and 
a flush—which might be due to the master of 
the Seamew, who was following at a respectful 
distance behind her—trying to look uncon- 
cerned at this unexpected appearance. 

“ Halloa, Jack !” he said carelessly. 

“ Halloa!” said the mate, with a great 
attempt at surprise. “ Who'd ha’ thought 0’ 
seeing you here !” 

The skipper, disdaining to reply to this 
hypocrisy, stared at Henry until an intelligent 
and friendly grin faded slowly from that 
youth’s face and left it expressionless. “ I’ve 
just been having a quiet stroll,” he said 
slowly, turning to the mate. 

“Well, so long!” said the latter, anxious 
fo escape. 

The other nodded and turned to resume 
his quiet stroll at a pace which made the 
mate hot to look at him. “ He'll have to 
look sharp if he’s going to catch her now,” 
he said thoughtfully. 

“°F won't catch er,” said Henry; “’e 
never does—leastways if ’e does ’e only 
passes an’ looks at “er out of the corner of 
‘is eye. °E writes letters to ’er of a night, 
but ’e never gives ’em to ’er.” 

“How do you know?” demanded the 
other. 

“(Cos I look at *im over ‘is shoulder while 
I’m puttin’ things in the cupboard!” said 


Henry. 


The mate stopped and regarded his hopeful 
young friend fixedly. 

“IT s’pose you look over my shoulder too, 
sometimes ? ” he suggested. 

“You never write to anybody except your 
wife,” said Henry carelessly, “ or your 
mother—leastways I’ve never known you 
to.” ; 

“You'll come to a bad end, my lad,” said 
the mate thickly ; “ that’s what you'll do.” 








‘“A pretty girl with nice gray eyes.” 


“What ’e does with ’em J can’t think,” 
continued Henry, disregarding his future. 
“°E don’t give ’em to er. Ain’t got the 
pluck, I's’pose. Phew! Ain’t it ot!” 

They had got down to the river again, and 
he hesitated in front of a small beer-shop 
Whose half-open door and sanded floor offered 
a standing invitation to passers-by. 

“Could you do a bottle o’ ginger-beer ? ” 
inquired the mate, attracted in his turn, 











“No,” said Henry shortly, “I couldn't. 
I don’t mind ‘avin’ what you're goin’ to 
ave.” 

The mate grinned, and leading the way 
in, ordered refreshment for two, exchanging 
a pleasant wink with the proprietor as that 
humorist drew the lad’s half-pint in a quart 
pot. 

“Ain't you goin’ to blow the ’ead off, 
sir?” inquired the landlord as Henry, after 
glancing darkly into the depths and nodding 
to the mate, buried his small face in the 
pewter. “You'll get your moustache all 
mussed up if you don’t!” 

The boy withdrew his face, and wiping his 
mouth with the back of his hand, regarded 
the offender closely. “So long as it don’t 
turn it red I don’t mind,” he said patiently ; 
“an’ I don’t think as ow your swipes would 
hurt anythin’.” 

He went out, followed by the mate, leaving 
the landlord wiping down the counter with 
one hand while he mechanically stroked his 
moustache with the other. By the time a 
suitable retort occurred to him the couple 
were out of earshot. 


CHAPTER II. 

Captain Wrison, hot with the combined 
effects of exercise and wrath, continued the 
pursuit, but the pause to say sweet nothings 
to the second in command was fatal to his 
success. He had often before had occasion 
to comment ruefully upon the pace .of the 
quarry, and especially at such times when he 
felt that he had strung his courage almost 
up to speaking point. To-day he was just 
in time to see her vanish into the front 
garden of a small house, upon the door of 
which she knocked with expressive vigour. 
She disappeared into the house just as he 
reached the gate. 

“ Hang the mate!” he said irritably— 
“and the boy,” he added, anxious to be 
strictly impartial. 

He walked on aimlessly at a slow pace 
until the houses ended and the road became 
a lane shaded with tall trees and flanked by 
hawthorn hedges. Along this he walked a 
little way, and then, nervously fingering a 
note in his jacket pocket, retraced his steps. 

“T'll see her and speak to her anyway,” 
he muttered. ‘* Here goes.” 

He walked slowly back to the house, and, 
with his heart thumping, and a choking sen- 
sation in his throat, walked up to the door 
and gave a little whisper of a knock upon it. 
It was so faint that, after waiting a consider- 
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able time, he concluded that it had not been 
heard, and raised the knocker again. Then 
the door opened suddenly and the knocker, 
half detained in his grasp, slipped from his 
fingers and fell with a crash that made 
him tremble at his hardihood. An elderly 
woman with white hair opened the door. 
She repressed a start and looked at him 
inquiringly. 

“Cap'n Jackson in ? ” inquired the skipper, 
his nerves thoroughly upset by the knocker. 

“Who ?” said the other. 

“Cap'n Jackson,” repeated the 
reddening. 

“There is no such man here,” said the old 
woman. “Are yousure it is Captain Jackson 
you want,” she added. 

“ T’m—I'm not sure,” 
fully. 

The old woman looked at him eagerly. 
“Will you come in,” she said slowly, and, 
without giving him time to refuse, led the 
way into the small front room. The skipper 
followed her with the conscience of a fox 
invited into a poultry yard, and bringing up 
in the doorway, he gazed uncomfortably at 
the girl who had risen at his entrance. 

“This gentleman is inquiring for a Captain 
Jackson,” said the old woman, turning to the 
girl. “ I thought he—he doesn’t seem quite 
sure whether it is Captain Jackson he wants. 
He may bring news,” she concluded inco- 
herently. 

“Tt’s not likely, mother,” said the girl, 
regarding the adventurous mariner by no 
means favourably. “There is no Captain 
Jackson here, sir.” 

“Have you been looking for him long ? ” 
inquired the mother. 

“Years and years,” said the other, for- 
getting himself. 

The old woman sighed sympathetically. 
“ Won’t you sit down ?” she said. 

“Thank you,” said the skipper, and took 
the edge of the sofa. 

“ You're not quite certain of the name ?” 
suggested the girl coldly. 

“ Tt—it sounded like Jackson,” murmured 
the intruder in a small modest voice. “ It 
might have been Blackson, or Dackson, or 
even Snackson—I won’t swear to it.” 

The old woman put her hand to her brow. 
“T thought perhaps you might have brought 
me some news of my poor husband,” she said 
at length. “I lost him some years ago, and 
when you came here inquiring for a seafaring 
man I thought you might somehow have 
brought news.” 

* You must see, mother, that this gentle- 


other, 


said Wilson truth- 
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man is looking for somebody else,” said the 
girl ; “you are hindering him from finding 
Captain Jackson.” 

“Tf he’s been looking for him for years,” 
said the old woman, bridling mildly, “ a few 
minutes will not make much difference.” 

“Certainly not,” said Wilson, in a voice 
which he tried in vain to make stronger. 
“When you say lost, ma’am, you mean 
missing ?” 

“Five years,” said the old woman, shak- 
ing her head and folding her hands in her 
lap. ‘How long do you say you've been 
looking for Captain Jackson ? ” 








looking for poor Jackson—who knows ?—I 
might run up against the other.” 

“Ah! who knows but what you might,” 
said the old woman. ‘“ There’s one gentle- 
man looking for him now—Mr. Glover, my 
daughter’s husband that is to be.” 

There was a long pause, then the skipper, 
by dint of combining his entire stock of 
Christianity and politeness, found speech. 
“T hope he finds him,” he said slowly. 

“ All that a man can do he’s doing, 
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’ said 


the old lady. “ He’s a commercial traveller 
by trade, and he gets about a great deal in 
the way of business.” 
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Won't you sit down?” 


“ Seven,” said the skipper with a calmness 
which surprised himself. 

“And you haven’t given up hope, I 
suppose ¢ 

“Not while life lasts,” said the other, 
studying the carpet. 

“That’s the way I feel,” said the old 
woman energetically. ‘“ What a surprise it'll 
be when you meet him!” 

“ For both of them,” said the girl. 

“It’s five years last May—the 20th of 
May ”—said the old woman, “since I last 





saw my poor husband. He i 

“It can’t be of any interest to this gentle- 
man, mother,” interposed the girl. 

“|’m very much interested, ma’am,” said 
the skipper defiantly ; “ besides, when I’m 
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“Have you tried advertising ?” inquired 
the skipper, striving manfully to keep his 
interest up to its former pitch. 

The other shook her head and looked 
uneasily at her daughter. 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good,” she said ina 
low voice—* it wouldn’t be any good.” 

“Well, I don’t want to pry into your 
business in any way,” said Wilson, “ but I 
go into a good many ports in the course of 
the year, and if you think it would be any 
good in looking about I'll be pleased and 
proud to do so, if you'll give me some idea 
of who to look for.” 

The old lady fidgeted with all the manner 
of one half desiring and half fearing to 
divulge a secret. 
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“You see we lost him in rather peculiar 
circumstances,” she said, glancing uneasily 
at her daughter again. ‘“ He 2 

“JT don’t want to know anything about 
that, you know, ma’am,” interposed the 
skipper gently. 

“It would be no good advertising for 
my father,” said the girl in her clear voice, 
“because he can neither read nor write. He 
is a very passionate, hasty man, and five years 
ago he struck a man down and thought he 
had killed him. We have seen nothing and 
heard nothing of him since.” 

“He must have been a strong man,” com- 
mented the skipper. 

“ He had something in his hand,” said the 
girl, bending low over her work. “ But he 
didn’t hurt him really. The man was at 
work two days after, and he bears him no 
ill-will at all.” 

“ He might be anywhere,” said the skipper 
meditating. 

“He would be sure to be where there are 
ships,” said the old lady ; “ I’m certain of it. 
You see he was captain of a ship himself a 
good many years, and for one thing he 
couldn’t live away from the water, and for 
another it’s the only way he has of getting a 
living, poor man-—unless he’s gone to sea 
again, Which isn’t likely.” 

“Coasting trade, 1 suppose?” said the 
skipper, glancing at two or three small craft 
which were floating in oil round the walls. 

The old lady nodded. “Those were his 
ships,” she said, following his glance ; “ but 
the painters never could get the clouds to 
please him. I shouldn’t think there was a 
man in all England harder to please with 
clouds than he was.” 

“What sort of looking man is he ? 
quired Wilson. 

“Til get you a portrait,” said the old lady, 
and she rose and left the room. 

The girl from her seat in the window by 
the geraniums stitched on steadily. The 
skipper, anxious to appear at his ease, coughed 
gently three times, and was on the very verge 
of a remark—about the weather—when she 
turned her head and became absorbed in 
something outside. The skipper fell to 
regarding the clouds again with even more 
disfavour than the missing captain himself 
could have shown. 

“That was taken just beforo he dis- 
appeared,” said the old lady, entering the 
room again and handing him a photograph. 
“ You can keep that.” 

The skipper took it and gazed intently at 
the likeness of a sturdy full-bearded man of 
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Then he placed it carefully in 
his breast-pocket and rose to his feet. 

“And if, I should happen to drop across 
him,” he said slowly, “ what might his name 


about sixty. 
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be ? 

“Gething,” said the old lady, “ Captain 
Gething. If you should see him, and would 
tell him that he has nothing to fear, and that 
his wife and his daughter Annis are dying to 
see him, you will have done what I can never, 
never properly thank you for !” 

“T'll do my best,” said the other warmly. 
* Good afternoon.” 

He shook hands with the old woman, and 
then, standing with his hands by his side, 
looked doubtfully at Annis. 

“Good afternoon,” she said cheerfully. 

Mrs. Gething 
showed him to 
the door. 

“Any time 
you are at 
Gravesend, cap- 
tain, we shall be 
pleased to see 
you and hear 
how you get 
on,” she said as 
she let him out. 

The captain 
thanked her, 
pausing at the 
gate to glance 
covertly at the 
window; but 
the girl was 
bending over 
her work again, 
and he walked 
away rapidly. 

Until he had 
reached his ship and was sitting down to his 
belated dinner he had almost forgotten, in 
the joyful excitement of having something 
to do for Miss Gething, the fact that she was 
engaged to another man. As he remembered 
this he pushed his plate from him, and lean- 
ing his head on his hand, gave way to a fit 
of deep melancholy. He took the photo- 
graph from his pocket, and gazing at it 
intently, tried to discover a likeness between 
the father and daughter. There was not 
sufficient to warrant him in bestowing a 
chaste salute upon it. 

“ What do you think o’ that ?” he inquired, 
handing it over to the mate, who had been 
watching him curiously. 

“ Any friend o’ yours ?” inquired the mate 
cautiously. 








‘The captain walked away 
rapidly.” 
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** No,” said the other. 

“ Well, I don’t think much of him,” said 
the mate. ‘ Where d’you get it ?” 

“Tt was given to me,” said the. skipper. 
“ He’s missing, and I’ve got to find him if I 
can. You might as well keep your eyes open 
too.” 

“ Where are you going to look for him ?” 
asked the mate. 

“ Everywhere,” said the other. “I’m told 
that he’s likely to be in a seaport town, and 
if you'll be on the look-out [ll take it as ¢ 
favour.” 

“T'll do that, o’ course, 
* What's he been doing ?” 

“ Nothing that I know of,” said the skipper ; 
“but he’s been missing some five years, and 
I promised I'd do my best to find him.” 

“ Friends are anxious, I s’pose ? ” said the 
mate. 

“ Yes,” said the other. 

“T always find,” continued the mate, 
“that women are more anxious in these 
sort 0’ cases than men.” 

“* More tender-hearted,” said the skipper. 

“Tt ain’t a bad sort o’ face, now I come 
to look at it,” said the bafHed mate, regarding 
it closely. ‘Seems to me I’ve seen somebody 
very much like it—a girl, I think—but I 
can’t say where.” 

“ Bearded lady at a fair, I should think,” 
said the skipper bluffly. 

Conversation was interrupted by the ap- 
pearance of Henry, who, seeing the photo- 
graph in the mate’s hand, at once began 
putting the butter away. A glance told him 
that the mate was holding it upside down, 
and conscience told him that this was for his 
benefit. He therefore rigidly averted his 
gaze while clearing the table, and in a small 
mental ledger, which he kept with scrupulous 
care for items such as these, made a debit 
entry in the mate’s account. 

“ Boy,” said the skipper suddenly. 

“Sir,” said Henry. 

“ You're a fairly sharp youngster, [I think,” 
said the skipper. “Take hold o’ that photo 
there.” 

Henry’s face suffused with a great joy. He 
looked derisively at the mate and took the 
photograph from him, listening intently to 
much the same instructions as had been pre- 
viously given to the mate. “And you can 


9 


said the mate. 


take it for’ard,” concluded the skipper, “ and 
let the men see it.” 

“The men ? 

“Yes, the men; don’t I speak plain ? 
retorted the skipper. 

“Very plain, sir,” said the boy; “ but 


* said Henry in astonishment. 
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they'll only make a muddle of it, sir. Fancy 
fat Sam and the cook and Dick!” 
“Do as you're told!” said the other 


irascibly. 

**(’ course, sir,” said Henry, “ but they'll 
only worry me with a lot 0’ questions as to 
who ’e is an’ wot you want ‘im for.” 

“You take it for’ard,” said the skipper, 
“and tell them there’s a couple of sovereigns 
for the first man that finds him.” 

The youth took the photograph, and after 
another careful scrutiny, with the object of 
getting a start in the race for wealth, took 
it forward. Fat Sam, it seemed, had seen 
the very man only two days before at Poplar ; 
the cook knew his features as well as he 
knew those of his own mother, while Dick 
had known him for years as an old and 
respected inhabitant of Plymouth. Henry 
went back to the skipper, and, having fur- 
nished him with this information, meekly 
suggested that they should drag Gravesend 
first. 

It was midnight when they got the anchor 
up and dropped silently down the river. 
Gravesend was silent, and the dotted lines of 
street lamps shone over a sleeping town as 
the Seamew crept softly by. A big steamer 
in front whistled warningly for the pilot’s 
boat, and slowing up as the small craft shot 
out from the shore to meet it, caused a timely 
diversion to the skipper’s melancholy by lying 
across his bows. By the time he had fully 
recovered from the outrage and drank a cup 
of coffee, which had been prepared in the 
galley, Gravesend had disappeared round 
the bend, and his voluntary search had 
commenced. 


CHAPTER III. 

THEY made Brittlesea in four days—-days 
in which the skipper, a prey to gentle 
melancholy, left things mostly to the mate. 
Whereupon melancholia became contagious, 
and Sam’s concertina having been im- 
pounded by the energetic mate, disaffection 
reared its ugly head in the foc’sle and called 
him improper names when he was out of 
arshot. 

They entered the small river on which 
stands the ancient town of Brittlesea, at 
nightfall. Business for the day was over. 
A few fishermen, pipe in mouth, lounged 
upon the quay, while sounds of revelry, which 
in some mysterious way reminded the crew 
of their mission to find Captain Gething, 
proceeded from the open doors of a small 
tavern opposite. The most sanguine of them 
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hardly expected to find him the first time ; 
but, as Sam said, the sooner they started 
the better. For all they knew he might 
be sitting in that very public-house waiting 
to be found. 

They went ashore a little later and looked 
for him there, but without success. All they 
did find was a rather hot-tempered old man, 
who, irritated by the searching scrutiny of 
the cook, asked him shortly whether he had 
lost anything, because if so, and he, the 
cook, thought he was sitting on it, perhaps 
he’d be good enough to say so. The cook 
having replied in fitting terms, they moved 
off down the quay to the next tavern. Here 
they fared no better, Dick declaring that the 
beer was if anything worse than the other, 
and that nobody who had lived in the place 
any time would spend his money there. 
They therefore moved on once more, and 
closing time came before their labours were 
half completed. 

“Tt’s quite a little romans!” said Sam 
thickly as he was pushed outside the last 
house of call, and a bolt shot desolately 
behind him. ‘“ Where shall we go now ?” 

“Get back to the ship,” said Dick ; “come 
along.” 

“ Not fore I foun’ ’im,” said Sam solemnly 
as he drew back from Dick’s detaining hand. 

“ You won't find ’im to-night, Sam,” said 
the cook humorsomely. 

“Why not?” said Sam, regarding him 
with glassy eyes. ‘“ We came out fin’ “im ?” 

“Cos it’s dark, for one thing,” said the cook. 

Sam laughed scornfully. 

“Come on!” said Dick, catching him by 
the arm again. 

“T come out fin’ cap’n, cap’n—fin’ ’im,” 
said Sam. “I’m not goin’ back ’thout *im.” 

He rolled off down the road, and the two 
men, the simple traditions of whose lives for- 
bade them to leave a shipmate when in that 
condition, followed him, growling. For half 
an hour they walked with him through the 
silent streets of the little town, Dick with 
difficulty repressing his impatience as the 
stout seaman bent down at intervals and 
thoroughly searched doorsteps and other 
likely places for the missing man. Finally, 
he stopped in front of a small house, walked 
on a little way, came back, and then, as 
though he had suddenly made up his mind, 
walked towards it. 

“°Old ‘im, cook !” shouted Dick, throwing 
his arms round him. 

The cook flung his arms round Sam’s neck 
and the two men, panting fiercely, dragged 
him away. 
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“Now you come aboard, you old fool 
said Dick, losing his temper; “we've had 
enough 0” your games.” 

* Leg go!” said Sam struggling. 

* You leave that knocker alone, then,” said 
Dick warningly. 

**°K’s in there !” said Sam, nodding wisely 
at the house. 

“ You come back, you old fool !” repeated 
Dick. “You never ‘ort to ‘ave nothin’ 
stronger than milk.” 

*“*Ole my coat, cookie!” said Sam, his 
manner changing suddenly to an alarming 
*sternness. 

“Don’t be a fool, Sam!’ 
entreatingly. 

“’Qle my coat !” repeated Sam, eyeing him 
haughtily. 

“You know you ’aven’t got a coat on,” 
said the cook 
appealing Ly. = 
“Can't you 
see it’s a 
jersey ? You 
ain’t so far 
gone as all 
that.” 

“Well, ‘ole 


° ' 
me while [ “#~--,-. 
take it off,” XS Le, 9 


said Sam sensibly. 
: _ ~ "“a 
Against his better sense 4 (/ 
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said the cook 





the cook steadied the stout 
seaman while he proceeded 
to peel. Dick waited until 
the garment, a very tight 
one, was over his head, and ; 
then, pushing the cook aside, Fe 
took his victim and made «°£s in there!” 
him slowly gyrate on the 

pavement. 

“Turn round three times an’ catch who 
you can, Sam,” he said cruelly. “ Well, sit 
down then.” 

He lowered him to the pavement, and, 
accompanied by the cook, drew off and left 
him to his fate. Their last glance showed 
them a stout able-bodied seaman, with his 
head and arms confined in a jersey, going 
through contortions of an extraordinary 
nature to free himself, and indulging in 
language which, even when filtered by the 
garment in question, was of a singularly 
comprehensive and powerful description. 
He freed himself at last, and after fling- 
ing the garment away in his anger, .he 
picked it up again, and, carrying it under 
his arm, zigzagged his way back to the ship. 

His memory when he awoke next morning 




















was not quite clear, but a hazy recollection of 
having been insulted led him to treat Dick 
and the cook with marked coldness, which 
did not wear off until they were all busy on 
deck. Working at cement is dry work, and, 
after hardening his heart for some time, the 
stout seaman allowed the cook to call him to 
the galley and present him with a mug of cold 
coffee left from the cabin table. 

The cook washed the mug up, and, pre- 
ferring the dusty deck to the heat of the fire, 
sat down to wash a bowl of potatoes. It was 
a task whieh lent itself to meditation, and his 
thoughts, as he looked wistfully at the shore, 
reverted to Captain Gething and the best 
means of finding him. It was clear that the 
photograph was an important factor in the 
search, and, possessed with a new idea, he 
left the potatoes and went down to the cabin 
in search of it. He found it on a shelf in 
the skipper’s state-room, and, passing up on 
deck again, stepped ashore. 

From the first three people he spoke to he 
obtained no information whatever. They 
all inspected the photograph curiously and 
indulged in comments, mostly unfavourable, 
but all agreed that there was nobody like it in 
Brittlesea. He had almost given it up asa 
bad job, and was about to return, when he 
saw an aged fisherman reclining against a post. 

“ Fine day, mate,” said the cook. 

The old man courteously removed a short 
clay pipe from his puckered mouth in order 
to nod, and replacing it, resumed his glance 
seaward. 

“ Ever seen anybody like that ? 
the cook, producing the portrait. 

The old nran patiently removed the pipe 
again, and taking the portrait, scanned it 
narrowly. 

“Tt’s wonderful how they get these things 
up nowadays,” he said in a quavering voice ; 
“there was nothing like that when you an’ 
me was boys.” 

“There ‘as been improvements,” admitted 
the cook with indifference. 

“ All oils they was,” continued the old man 
meditatively, “ or crains.” 

**Ave you ever seen anybody like that ? ” 
demanded the cook impatiently. 

“Why, o’ course I have. I’m goin’ to 
tell you in a minute,” said the old man 
querulously. ‘ Let me see—what’s his name 
again ?” 

*“T don’t know ’is name,” 
untruthfully. 

“T should know it if I was to hear it,” 
said the old man slowly. “ Ah, I’ve got it! 
I’ve got it!” ; 


” 


inquired 


said the cook 
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He tapped his head triuniphantly, and, 
with a bleared, shining old eye, winked at 
the cook. 

“My memory’s as good as ever it was,” 
he said complacently. “Sometimes I forget 
things, but they come back. My mother 
used to be the same, and she lived to ninety- 
three.” 

“Lor!” interrupted the anxious cook. 
“ What’s the name ? ” 

The old man stopped. ‘ Drat it !” he said, 
with a worried look, “ I’ve lost it again ; but 
it"ll come back.” 

The cook waited ten minutes for the 
prodigal. “It ain’t Gething, I s’pose,” he 
said at length. 

“No,” said the old man. 
in a hurry ; it'll come back.” 
“ When ?” asked the cook rebelliously. 

“Tt might be in five minutes’ time, and it 
might be in a month,” said the old man 
firmly, “ but it*ll come back.” 

He took the portrait from the hands of the 
now sulky cook and strove to jog his memory 
with it. 

“John Dunn’s his name,” he cried sud- 
denly. “John Dunn.” 

“ Where does ’e live ?” 
eagerly. 

** Holebourne,” said the old man-—“ a little 
place seven miles off the road.” 

“Are you sure it’s the same,” 
cook in a trembling voice. 

“Sartain,” said the other firmly. “He 
come here first about six years ago, an’ then 
he quarrelled with his landlord and went off 
to Holebourne.” 

The cook, with a flushed face, glanced 
along the quay to the schooner. Work was 
still proceeding amid a cloud of white dust, 
and so far his absence appeared to have 
passed unnoticed. 

“Tf they want any dinner,” he muttered, 
alluding to the powdered figures at work on 
the schooner, “they must get it for their- 
selves, that’s all. Will you come an’ ’ave a 
drop, old man ?” 

The old man, nothing loath, assented, and 
having tasted of the cook’s bounty, crawled 
beside him through the little town to put 
him on the road to Holebourne, and after 
seeing him safe, returned to his beloved post. 

The cook went along whistling, thinking 
pleasantly of the discomfiture of the other 
members of the crew when they should dis- 
cover his luck. For three miles he kept on 
sturdily, until a small signboard, projecting 
from between a couple of tall elms, attracted 
his attention to a little inn just off the road, 
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at the porch of which a stout landlord sat on 
a wooden stool waiting for custom. 

The cook hesitated a moment, and then 
marching slowly up, took a stool which stood 
opposite and ordered a pint. 

The landlord rose and in a heavy, leisurely 
fashion, entered the house to execute the 
order, and returned carefully bearing a foam- 
ing mug. 

“Take the top off,’ said the cook 
courteously, 

The stout man, with a nod towards him, 
complied. 

“’Ave a pint wi’ me,” said the cook, 
after a hasty glance into the interior, as the 
landlord handed him the mug. “ You keep 
that one,” he added. 

The stout man drew another pint, and 
subsiding on to his stool with a little sigh, 
disposed himself for conversation. 

“Taking a country walk ?” he inquired. 

The cook nodded. ‘ Not all pleasure,” 
he said importantly ; “ I’m on business.” 

“Ah, it’s you fellows what make all the 
money,” said the landlord. “ Tve only drawn 
these two pints this morning. Going far ?” 

* Holebourne,” said the other. 

“Know anybody there?” asked the 
landlord. 

“Well, not exactly,” said the cook; “I 
carn’t say as I know ‘im. I’m after a party 
0’ the name o’ Dunn.” 

* You won't get much out of him,” said 
the landlady, who had just joined them. 
* He’s a close un, he is.” 

The cook closed his eyes and smiled 
knowingly. 

“There’s a mystery about that man,” said 
the landlady. a Nobody knows who he is or 
what he is, and he won’t tell ’em. When a 
man’s like that you generally know there’s 
something wrong—leastways [ do.” 

“ Insulting, he is,” said the landlord. 

* Ah,” said the cook, “’e won't insult me!’ 

* You know something about him ?” said 
the landlady. 

* A little,” said the cook. 

The landlord reached over to his wife, who 
bent her ear readily and dutifully towards 
him, and the cook distinctly caught the 
whispered word “ “tec.” 

The landlady, after a curious glance at 
the cook, withdrew to serve a couple of 
waggoners who had drawn up at the door. 
Conversation became general, and it was 
evident that the waggoners shared the 
sentiments of the landlord and his wife 
with regard to Mr. Dunn. They regarded 
the cook with awe, and after proffering him 


a pint with respectful timidity, offered. to 
give him a lift to Holebourne. 

“ T’d sooner go on my own,” said the cook, 
with a glance at the waggons ; “I want to 
get in the place quiet like an’ ’ave a look 
roun’ before I do anythin’.” 

He sat there for some time resting, and 
evading as best he could the skilful questions 
of the landlady. The waggons moved off 
first, jolting and creaking their way to Hole- 
bourne, and the cook, after making a modest 
luncheon of bread and cheese and smoking a 
pipe, got on the road again. 

** Look how he walks!” said the landlord, 
as the couple watched him up the road. 

“Ah!” said his wife. 

“ Like a bloodhound,” said the landlord 
impressively ; ‘just watch him. I knew 
what he was directly I clapped eyes on him.” 

The cook continued his journey, un- 
conscious of the admiration excited by his 
movements. He began to think that he had 
been a trifle foolish in talking so freely. Still, 
he had not said much, and if people liked to 
make mistakes, why, that was their business. 

In this frame of mind he entered Hole- 
bourne, a small village consisting of a little 
street, an inn, and a church. At the end of 
the street, in front of a tidy little cottage 
with a well-kept front garden, a small knot 
of people were talking. 

* Somethin’ on,” said the cook to himself 
as he returned with interest the stares of 
the villagers. ‘ Which is Mr. Dunn’s ’ouse, 
be yV ? ig 

“There it is, sir,” said the boy, pointing to 
the house where the people were standing. 
“ Are you the detective ?” 

“* No,” said the cook sharply. 

He walked across to the house and opened 
the little garden gate, quite a little hum of 
excitement following him as he walked up 
to the door and knocked upon it with his 
knuckles. 

“(Come in,” growled a deep voice. 

The cook entered and carefully closed the 
door behind him. He found himself in a 
small sitting-room, the only occupant of 
which was an old man of forbidding aspect 
sitting in an easy chair with a newspaper 
open in his hand. 

“What do you want?” he demanded, 
looking up. 

“T want to see Mr. Dunn,’ 
nervously. 

* I’m Mr. Dunn,” said the other, waiting. 

The cook’s heart sank, for, with the excep- 
tion of a beard, Mr. Dunn no more resembled 
the portrait than he did. 
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said the cook 

















“I’m Mr. Dunn,” repeated the old man, 
regarding him ferociously from beneath his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

The cook smiled, but faintly. He tried to 
think, but the old man’s gaze sent all the 
ideas out of his head. 

“Oh, are you?” he said at length. 

“T heard you were looking for me,” said 
the old man, gradually raising his voice to 
a roar. “All the village knows it, I think ; 
and now you’ve found me what the dickens 
is it you want ?” 

‘1—I think there’s 
the cook. 

“Oh!” said the old man. “Ha! is there ? 
Pretty detective you are. [ll bring an action 
against you. Ill have you imprisoned and 
dismissed the force.” 

“ Tt’s all a mistake,” 
not a detective.” 

“Come this way,” 

The cook followed him into a 
room at the back. 

“You're not a detective?” said the old 
man as he motioned him to a seat. “ I sup- 
pose you know that impersonating a detective 
is a serious offence? Just stay here while I 
fetch a policeman, will you ?” 

The cook said he wouldn’t. 

* Ah!” said the old man with a savage grin. 
“T think you will.” Then he went to the 
door and called loudly for “ Roger.” 

Before the dazed cook of the Seamew could 
collect his scattered senses a pattering sounded 
on the stairs, and a bulldog came unobtru- 
sively into the room. It was a perfectly bred 
animal, with at least a dozen points about it 
calling for notice and admiration, but all 
that the cook noticed was the excellent pre- 
servation of its teeth. 

* Watch him, Roger,” 
taking a hat from a sideboard. 
him move.” 

The animal growled intelligently, and 
sitting down a yard or two in front of the 
cook watched him with much interest. 

“I’m sure [’m very sorry,” muttered the 
cook, “ Don’t go away an’ leave me with 
this dog, sir. 

“He won’t touch you unless you move,” 
said the old man. 

The cook’s head swam; he felt vaguely 
round for a subtle compliment. ‘I'd rather 
you stayed,” he quavered—* I would indeed. 
I don’t know any man I’ve took a greater 
fancy to at first sight !” 

“T don’t want any of your confounded 
insolence !” said the other sternly. ‘“ Watch 
him, Roger.” 
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Roger growled with all the cheerfulness 
of a dog who had found a job which suited 
him, and his owner, after again warning the 
cook of what would happen if he moved out 
of the chair, left the room, shutting the door 
as he went. The cook heard the front door 
close behind him, and then all. was silence, 
except for the strong breathing of Roger. 

For some time the man and dog sat eyeing 
each other in silence, then the former, 
moistening his dry lips with his tongue, 
gave a conciliatory chirrup. Roger responded 
with a deep growl, and rising to his feet 
yawned expressively. 

“ Poor Roger!” said the cook in baiviallling 
accents—* poor old Rogy-wogy ! Good old 
dog!” 

The good old dog came a little nearer and 
closely inspected 
the cook’s legs, 
which were knock- 
ing together with 
fright. 

“Cats!” said 
the cook, pointing 
to the door as an 
idea occurred to 
him. ‘“S-cat! 








‘“‘The good old dog came a little nearer.” 
Seize "em, dog! seize ’em !” 

“(j-w-r-r,” said Roger menacingly. The 
quivering limbs had a strange fascination 
for him, and coming closer he sniffed at 
them loudly. 

In a perfect panic the cook, after glancing 
helplessly at the poker, put his hand gently 
behind him and drew his sheath-knife. Then, 
with a courage born of fear, he struck the 
dog suddenly in the body, and before it 
could recover from the suddenness of the 
attack, withdrew his knife and plunged it in 
again! The dog gave a choking growl and, 
game to the last, made a grab at the cook’s 
lez, and missing it, rolled over on the floor, 
giving a faint kick or two as the breath left 
his body. 

It had all happened so quickly that the cook, 
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mechanically wiping his blade on the table- 
cloth, hardly realised the foulness of the crime 
of which he had been guilty. But he was 
inclined to congratulate himself upon _ his 
desperate bravery. Then, as he realised that, 
in addition to the offence for which the 
choleric Mr. Dunn was even now seeking the 
aid of the law, there was a dead bulldog and 
a spoiled carpet to answer for, he resolved 
upon an immediate departure. He made 
his way to the back door, and sheathing his 
knife, crept stealthily down the garden, and 
clambered over the fence at the bottom. 
Then, with his back to the scene of the 
murder, he put up his hands and ran. 

He crossed two fields and got on to a road, 
his breath coming painfully as he toiled along 
with an occasional glance behind him. It 
was uphill, but he kept on until he had gained 
the top, and then he threw himself down 
panting by the side of the road with his face 
turned in the direction of Holebourne. Five 
minutes later he started up again and resumed 
his flight, as several figures burst into the road 
from the village in hot pursuit. 

For a little while he kept to the road, then, 
as the idea occurred to him that some of 
his pursuers might use a vehicle, he broke 
through the hedge and took to the fields. 
His legs gave way beneath him, and he 
stumbled rather than ran, but he kept on 
alternately walking and running until all 
signs of the pursuit had ceased. 


CHAPTER IV. 

SareE for the time being, but with the memory 
of his offences pursuing him, the cook first 
washed his face and hands in a trough and 
then removed the stains of his crime from 
his knife. He then pushed on again rapidly 
until he struck another road, and begging a 
lift from a passing waggon, lay full length 
on top of a load of straw and nervously 
scanned the landscape as they travelled. 
Half a dozen miles farther on the waggon 
halted before a comfortable farmhouse, and 
the cook, after bestowing on the carter two 
of the few coins left him, went his way, losing 
himself, with a view to baffling pursuit, 
among a maze of small lanes, turning right 
or left as the fancy took him, until nightfall 
found him tired and famished on the outskirts 
of a small village. 

Conscious of the power of the telegraph, 
which he had no doubt was interesting itself 
in his behalf over the surrounding districts, 
he skulked behind a hedge until the lights 
went from the ground floor to the first floor 


of the cottages and then went out altogether. 
He then, with the utmost caution, looked 
round in search of shelter. He came at last 
to two cottages standing by themselves about 
half a mile beyond the village. One of them 
had a wooden shed in the garden which 
seemed to offer the very shelter he required. 
Satisfied that the inmates of the cottage were 
all abed, he entered the garden, and treading 
on tiptoe, walked towards the shed, fumbled 
at the hasp and opened the door. It was 
pitch dark within, and silent, till something 
rustled uneasily. There was a note of alarm 
and indignation. The cook tripped on a 
stone, and only saved himself from falling by 
clutching at a perch which a dozen fowls 
instantly vacated with loud and frenzied 
appeals for assistance. Immediately the shed 
was full of flapping wings and agitated hens 
darting wildly between his legs as he made 
for the door again, only to run into the arms 
of a man who came from the cottage. 

“T’vye got him, Poll!” shouted the latter 
as he dealt the cook a blow with a stick. 
*T’ve got him!” 

He fetched him another blow, and was 
preparing for a third when the cook, mad- 
dened with the pain, struck at him wildly 
and sent him sprawling. He was up again 
in an instant, and aided by his wife, who 
had stopped to make a slight concession to 
appearances in the shape of a flannel petti- 
coat, threw the cook down and knelt on 
him. A man came out from the adjoining 
cottage, and having, with great presence of 
mind, first found a vacant spot on the cook 
and knelt on it, asked what was the matter. 

“ After my hens,” said the first man 
breathlessly. “ I just heard ’em in time.” 

“JT wasn’t after your hens. I didn’t know 
they was there!” gasped the cook. 

“Lock him up!” said the second man 
warmly. 

“I’m goin’ to,” said the other. 
still, you thief!” 

“Get up!” said the cook faintly ; “ you're 
killin’ me !” 

“Take him in the house and tie him up 
for the night, and we'll take him to Winton 
police station in the morning,” said the 
neighbour. ‘ He’s a desperate character.” 

As they declined to trust the cook to 
walk, he was carried into the kitchen, where 
the woman, leaving him for a moment, 
struck a match and hastily lit a candle. She 
then opened a drawer, and, to the cook’s 
horror, began pulling out about twenty 
fathoms of clothes line. 

“The best way and the safest is to tie 
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him in a chair,” said the neighbour. “I 
remember my gran’father used to tell a tale 
of how they served a highwayman that way 
once.” 

“That would be best, I think,” said the 
woman pondering. “ He’d be more com- 
fortable in a chair, though I’m sure he 
don’t deserve it.” 

They raised the exhausted cook, and 
placing him in a stout oak chair, lashed 
him to it until he could scarcely breathe. 

“ After my gran’father had tied the high- 
wayman in the chair he gave him a crack 
on the head with a stick,” said the neighbour, 
regarding the cook thoughtfully. 

“They was very brutal in those times,” 
said the cook before anybody else could 
speak. 

“Just to keep him quite like,” said the 
neighbour, somewhat chilled by the silence 
of the other two. 

“T think he'll do as he is,” said the owner 
of the fowls, carefully feeling the prisoner’s 
bonds. “If you'll come in in the mornin’, 
Pettit, we'll borrow a cart an’ take him over 
to Winton. I expect there’s a lot of things 
against him.” 

“T expect there is,” said Pettit, as the 
cook shuddered. “ Well, good night.” 

He returned to his house and the couple, 
after carefully inspecting the cook again, and 
warning him of the consequences if he moved, 
blew out the candle and returned to their 
interrupted slumbers. 

For a long time the unfortunate cook sat 
in a state of dreary apathy, wondering vaguely 
at the ease with which he had passed from 
crime to crime, and trying to estimate how 
much he should get foreach. A cricket sang 
from the hearthstone and a mouse squeaked 
upon the floor. Worn out with fatigue and 
trouble he at length fell asleep. 

He awoke suddenly and tried to leap out 
of his bunk on to the floor and hop on one 
leg as a specific for the cramp. Then, as he 
realised his position, he strove madly to rise 
and straighten the afflicted limb. He was so 
far successful that he managed to stand, and 
in the fantastic appearance of a human snail, 
to shuffle slowly round the kitchen. At first 
he thought only of the cramp, but after that 
had yielded to treatment a wild idea of escape 
occurred to him. Still bowed with the chair, 
he made his way to the door, and, after two 
or three attempts, got the latch in his mouth 
and opened it. Within five minutes he had 
shuffled his way through the garden gate, 
which was fortunately open, and reached the 
road. 
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The exertion was so laborious that he sat 
down again upon his portable seat and 
reckoned up his chances. Fear lent him 
wings, though of a very elementary type, 
and as soon as he judged he was out of 
earshot he backed up against a tree and 
vigorously banged the chair against it. 

He shed one cracked hind leg in this way, 
and the next time he sat down had to 
perform feats of balancing not unworthy 
of Blondin himself. 

Until day broke did this persecuted man 
toil painfully along with the chair, and the 
sun rose and found him sitting carefully in the 
middle of the road, faintly anathematising 
Captain Gething and everything connected 





“I'm doin’ it for a bet.” 


with him. He was startled by the sound 
of footsteps rapidly approaching him, and, 
being unable to turn his head, he rose pain- 
fully to his feet and faced about bodily. 

The new-comer stopped abruptly, and 
gazing in astonishment at the extraordinary 
combination of man and chair before him, 
retired a few paces in disorder. At a little 
distance he had mistaken the cook for a lover 
of nature, communing with it at his ease ; 
now he was undecided whether it was a 
monstrosity or an apparition. 

“ Mornin’, mate,” said the cook in a 
weary voice. 

* Morning, 
more. 

“T s’pose,” said the cook, trying to smile 
0 


” 


said the man, backing still 
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cheerfully, “ you're surprised to see me like 
this 7” 

“T’ye never seen anything like it afore,” 
said the man guardedly. : 

“T don’t s’pose you ave,” said the cook. 
“T’m the only man in England that can 
do it.” 

The man said he could quite believe it. 

“Tm doin’ it for a bet,” said the cook. 

“QOh-h!” said the man, his countenance 
clearing, “a bet! I thought you were mad. 
How much is it ?” 

“Fifty pounds,” said the cook. “I’ve 
come all the way from London like this.” 

“ Well, I’m blest!” said the man. ‘ What 
won't they think of next. Got much farther 
to go?” 

“Oakville,” said the cook, mentioning a 
place he had 


9 


“God bless you, mate!” said the cook, 
trying to straighten his bowed back as the 
chair fell te the ground. 

“My name’s Jack Thompson,” said his 
benefactor. “Jack Thompsén, Winchgate, 
I find me.” 

“T'll make it twelve pounds,” said the 
grateful cook, “and you can ‘have the chair.” 

He shook him by the hand, and, ‘freed 
from his burden, stepped out on his return 
journey, while’ his innocent accomplice, 
shouldering the chair, went back to learn 
from the rightful owner a few hard truths 
about his mental capacity. 

From the top of the next hill the cook 
aught a glimpse of the sea, and taking care 
to keep this friend of his youth in sight, felt 
his way along by it to Brittlesea. At ten 

o’clock — that 





heard of in 
his wander- 
ings. “At 
least I was, 
but I find it’s 
too much for 
me. Would 
you mind 
doing me the 
favour of 
cutting this 
line 7” 

se No. no,” 
said the other 
reproach- 
fully, “don’t 
give up now, 
Why, it’s ‘““< Cookie,’ said Sam, ‘ where ‘ave 


you been?’” 
only another 


seventeen miles.” 

“7 must give it up,” said the cook, with a 
sad smile. 

“Don't be beat,” said the man warmly. 
“Keep your ‘art up, and you'll be as 
pleased as Punch presently to think how 
near you was losing !” 

“Cut it off,” said the cook, trembling with 
impatience. “ I’ve earned forty pounds of it 
by coming so far. If you cut it off Ill send 
you ten of it.” 

The man hesitated while an inborn love of 
sport struggled with his greed. 

“T’ve got a wife and family,” he said at 
last in extenuation, and taking out a clasp 
knife, he steadied the cook with one hand 
while he severed his bonds with the other. 





night he 
staggered on 
to Brittle- 
sea quay and 
made his way 
cautiously to 
the ship. 
There was 
nobody on 
~} deck, but a 
light burnt 
in the foe’sle, 
and after a 
careful peep 
below he 
descended. 
Henry, who 
was playing 
a losing game 
of draughts with Sam, looked up with a start 
and overturned the board. 

** Lord love us, cookie !”’ said Sam, “ where 
‘ave you been ?” 

The cook straightened up, smiling faintly, 
and gavea wave of his hand which took in all 
the points of the compass. “ Everywhere,” 
he said wearily. 

“You’ve been on the spree,” said Sam, 
regarding him severely. 

“ Spree!” said the cook with expression. 
e Spree ! ” 

His feelings choked him, and after a feeble 
attempt to translate them into words, he 
abandoned the attempt, and turning a deaf 
ear to Sam’s appeals for information, rolled 
into his bunk and fell fast asleep. 





(To be continued.) 
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Mr. Hirwen Jones, whose ability as a tenor 
vocalist is now generally recognised, is a native 
of Cardiganshire. He gained his earliest suc- 
cesses, like many other Welsh singers, at the 
Kisteddfod. Afterwards he became a student at 
the Royal Acadeiny of Music. His masters were 
Mr. Shakespeare and Signor Randegger. Mr. Jones 
won both 
bronze and 
silver med- 
als given for 
singing, 
and gained 
other dis- 
tinctions at 
the Acad- 
emy. In 
1887 he ap- 
peared in 
light opera, 
meeting 
with appre- 
ciation in 
Germany 
and Hol- 
land. In 
1890 he 
achieved a 
success at 
the Worces- 
ter Festival, 
and since 
that date he 
has been in constant requisition at festivals. He 
toured with Madame Patti, and was a member of 
the concert party which accompanied Madame 
Patey on that farewell tour which ended so 
tragically with her death. 








[Alfred Ellis. 
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MR. HIRWEN JONES. 
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AMoNG the story-writers who have lately won 
a high place must be reckoned Mr. C. J. Cutclifie 
Hyne. He is the eldest son of the Rev. C. W. 
Noble Hyne, and was born at Bibury, a Glouces- 
tershire village, in 1§66. He was educated at 
Bradford Grammar School and Clare College, Cam- 
bridge. A traveller with insatiable enthusiasm, he 
has visited 
the Congo 
Free State, 
the Arctic 
Sea, North 
America, 
Lapland, 
and many 
other places 
which have 
given his 
pen plenty 
to describe. 
Each year 
he aims at 
covering 





ten thou- 
sand miles 
of fresh 


ground, 
that hemay 
have 
to sigh, like 
Alexander, 
for new 
worlds to 
conquer. His stories include “The New Eden,” 
“Honour of Thieves,” “The Stronger Hand,” 
“The Newer Seas,” not to mention many short 
stories, of which one will soon appear in the 
Wixpsor MAGAZINE, 


SO 








soon 
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MR. C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 













































THE LOSS OF THE LIFEBOAT. 
By Cuarves J. DE Lacy. 
In the above illustration our artist depicts one of the saddest of all the sad catastrophes that 
happen at sea -the capsizing of the lifeboat, and the consequent loss of the brave men who had 


so gallantly gone to rescue the lives of others. Happily this is of rare occurrence in the present 
day, owing to the splendid boats that are now built for the National Lifeboat Institution. 
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MARGATE, NEWQUAY, BRIDLINGTON, 


SANDOWN AND RAMSGATE, 


By Wiurrip KiickMANN. 


ILFRACOMBE. 


So far as I have 
been able to search 
in text-books, no 
7 reference 
whatever 
is made to 
the pecu- 
liar astro- 
nomical 
phenome- 
non obser- 
vable at Il- 
fracombe. 
In addi- 
tion to 
the usual 
monthly illumination supplied by the lunary 
authorities—good enough in its way for odd 
jobs, such as working the weather—the town 
far surpasses any known planet in the number 
of its own particular moons ever revolving in 
and about itself. These are locally known 
as honeymoons. Go to Ilfracombe at any 
time and you will be aware of their existence 

















From a photo by] (W. H. Bunnett. 


in all stages of luminosity, the period of 
their effulgence varying from two to four 
weeks on an average. They are to be found 
at all seasons of the year, though their 
numbers and brilliancy during the summer 
months are likened to meteoric showers. 

No sooner does one moon show signs of 
waning (and a request for the loan of a 
Bradshaw is a sure indication) than the 
visitors’ list announces the advent of new 
moons, causing smiles of satisfaction on the 
face of the landlady, coupled with chuckles 
of kindly maternal tolerance. 

No one has actually seen in concrete form 
a veritable honeymoon. They exist, never- 
theless, and their presence is known through 
each being accompanied by two devotees, 
bound by solemn promises to one another to 
maintain the ancient esoteric moon-worship 
in all its integrity. 

Certain infidels—to be found, alas ! every- 
where—find humour in the simple faith 
which unites true believers. Opposition, how- 
ever, is powerless to cause either an eclipse 
of the moon itself or apostacy from the faith. 

Close attention to the subject reveals a 
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ILFRACOMBE, 
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remarkable similarity of action among the 
worshippers of the honeymoon, They all 
find it necessary to take the coach for 
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Margate. Those who have not been there 
for many years will be pleased to hear that 
the town still exists. Some places flourish on 

statistics, and others subsi- 










seventeen 
miles to 
i. Lynton, and 
[Frith Co. the steam- 
boat trip to 
Clovelly is 
considered essential. They say the ‘same 
things to one another in the firm belief that 
they are perfectly original, and one and all 
are expert in the manipulation of an um- 
brella or sunshade to screen their devotions 
from the impious gaze of the heathen. 
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THE HARBOUR, ILFRACOMBE, 


The town authorities, be it said to their 


great credit, have always shown a 


dise a photographer, whose 
seductive pictures annoy 
the eye with their fre- 
quency of appearance. Mar- 
gate comes under neither 
of these categories—it is 
simply Margate, a town 
with an immense past and 
a strong hope in the future. 
The London, Chatham and 
Dover Railway in its early 
days did exhibit a coloured 
print with a “ Rickett’s 
Blue” sea and contiguous railway station, 
but it has not appeared for some time, and 
though Margate’s clen/éle may have changed 
in the last few years, the town points with 
pride to the day when its claims were pre- 
eminent. ‘Time was when the local Mrs. 
Bardell hung her card for only a few hours 
before it was taken down, and her cat was ¢ 
recognised institution. 

True, the comic papers still hang their 
perennial jokes on the peg of the ancient 
popularity of the place, but perhaps that 
after all is the point of the humour. Things 





sympathetic desire to foster the 
devotional instincts of the honey- 
mooners, and have done their best 
to make Ilfracombe an earthly para- 
dise. A portion of the rugged sea- 
front has been laid out in magnificent 
walks and promenades, such as the 
Capstone Parade and the incompar- 
able 'Torrs, where an evening gather- 
ing is regularly held, accompanied by 
instrumental music. These services 
are largely attended, and are seasons 
of great refreshing to the initiated. 

Why Ilfracombe should be the 
Mecea of the “ Pilgrim of Love” is 
too sacred a subject for discussion. 
The historian reverently accepts un- 
disputed facts as he finds them, 
and, estimating the future by com- 
paring the present with the past, it 
is safe to say that this phenomenon, hitherto 
unrecognised by scientists, is one likely to 
be of permanent duration. 


om 


MARGATE. 


“THE seaside” is a-generic phrase, but to 
many it is only translatable by the word 
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NEWGATE GAP, MARGATE. 


however are changed. Many of the former 
habitués prefer to fleetingly share the joys 
of Margate by the daily cheap trip of steam- 
boat and train, while the regular summer 
holiday is taken farther afield with the 
friendly offices of a personal conductor. 
What an event it once was to await on 
Saturday nights the arrival from Jondon of 
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the “husbands’ boat,” and listen to the 
loving greetings between husband and wife 
while the former was only half-way down the 


cobbled with stones sacred to the memory of 
Clark Russell, but Margate has its air! 
and London has men and women ever ready 

to take their fill. Children 
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THE JETTY AND CLIFF, MARGATE, 


gangway! Inquiries of health were always 
preceded by “Have you got the tea?” or 
“Did you bring Willie’s socks?” and so 
forth. One would feel sorry for the hus- 
band who left the deck without the inevi- 
table parcel. 

The longshoreman Billies may now deplore 
the non-arrival of the family party, for 
children weigh light in a boat, but their 
absence is bliss to the landlady. Margate is 
not what it was; even the landlady is differ- 
ent, and the writer who 





do say the minstrelsy are 
blacker and more musicianly, 
and that a pailful of Mar- 
gate sand has more potenti- 
alities than the same amount 
from elsewhere. Be this as 
it may, it is mainly the re- 
membrance of Margate air 
that brings crowds to the 
steamboats and passengers 
to the Chatham and Dover. 


NEWQUAY. 
WHEREAS there is a New- 
quay in Cardiganshire, be it 
known that the abovenamed, 
situate on the north coast 
of Cornwall, has no connection with any 
other establishment of the same name. 

There is a breeziness at Newquay, the 
memory of which sets off the pen at a smart 
canter—an exhilaration of atmosphere that 
stimulates the healthy, but which should be 
treated with respect by the delicate-chested, 
unless the summer be of the warmest. There 
is so much to be said of Newquay, and so 
little space in which to say it, that not half 
the tale will be told unless the catalogue 


Cit. 5 
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once said she was 
easily distinguishable 
among the other birds 
of prey on account of 
her crooked bill, spoke 
of former genera- 
tions. 

It is only the most 
obstinate of philistines 
who ventures on the 
jetty in the evening 
without changing his 
clothes. Go as you 
please all day, paddle if 
you will, bronze your 
neck, and with the 
briny air pickle your 
throat by wearing the 
white flannel shirt and blazer, but at night 
please remember you are not at Southend ! 

Cornwall may boast its daily visitation 
from the Gulf stream, smooth sands may be 
found in Sussex, Kent may have its fashion- 
able lees or wild warrens, and _ streets 
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NEWQUAY. 


style of Walt Whitman’s descriptive poems 
be adopted, i.e.-— 
I see the sands on the sea-shore; I see the rocks 
enclosing the sands ; 
I see the caves, and the smugglers’ caves ; 
I see the boats, and the fishing-nets of the cottagers : 
Fishermen! O fishermen ! 


an 
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Conciseness must be the order. Newquay 
being exposed to much of the strength of 
Atlantic gales, and facing north, is somewhat 
bleak in winter, but enviable in summer. 
Then its atmosphere is of the freshest, its 
scenery the loveliest, and its waters the 
bluest to be found in Cornwall. Unless one 
has actually seen the brilliant blue of Cornish 
seas, such a description is received with a 
mental discount. 

Every seaside resort grows quickly nowa- 
days, but in 1862—not so long ago—New- 
quay was a village of thirty-nine inhabitants, 
three of whom formed “the gentry.” To- 
day the remnant of that thirty-nine have 
before them in Newquay a forcible example 
of the march of time. The town numbers 
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BEDRUTHEN STEPS. 


its visitors by the thousand, and local energy 
offers them the best of accommodation, from 
the superb Atlantic Hotel to an emergency 
shake-down on a sofa. 

Artists know Newquay and love it; and 
concerning it, Cornish folk are divisible into 
two classes : those who have been there, and 
those who have not. The former are going 
again, while the latter won’t be happy till 
they get there. 

A remarkable feature of the coast line is 

the Towan Head. Itis 








a natural pier, and one 
worthy its designer. 
From its extremity the 
advent of the pilchard 
is sighted. Speaking 
of fish, “sport” is to 
be had in abundance ; 
crabs and other shell- 
fish from the old Dane 
Rock, and trout from 
the Porth stream, in 
addition to the usual 
pot-luck with a leaded 
line. 

The visitor in his 
wanderings may find 
confusion in the fre- 
quently occurring name, 
Porth. It is applied 
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A ROUGH SEA ON THE CORNISH COAST, 





indiscriminately to a 
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bay, an island, a river, 
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a village, and town, as well as forming the 
latter half of double-barrelled names such as 
Mawgan Porth and Perranporth, both places 
being close to Newquay, and very interesting. 
The Porths are varied by being called Porth- 
moor, Newporth, or Maenporth, and lack 
of originality is certainly shown in having 
Towan Head (the natural pier), with several 
Porths close at hand, and then a Porth Towan 
about a dozen miles lower down the coast. 
Every self-respecting town in Cornwall has 
a saint and Holy Well—a distinction more 
highly esteemed than even a stork’s nest in 
Scandinavia. I know not if an ethereal par- 
liament of holy water sprites exists, but if so, 


at hand as /ocum tenens to St. Ambrose in 
case too great a demand was made on the 
latter’s resources by baptismal parties or the 
Independent Order of Good Templars. He 
serves his patrons as well to-day as hitherto. 
The sands alone are worth coming to see ; 
and those who know only the South-Coast 
variety find Newquay a revelation. Crys- 
talline, compact and brilliant, they are 
the delight of the artist and pedestrian, 
the roadway for the cycle, and the arena 
for tennis, cricket and football. Strangers 
to Cornish scenery have no conception of its 
natural beauties and wealth of colour in 
water and rock, neglected, strange to say, in 
favour of places with nothing to 
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recommend them beyond dull 
brown sea-water and contiguity 
to London. 

The perfection of woods and 
valleys can be found within easy 
walking distance of Newquay, 
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BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


then Newquay returns two members: to 
wit, St. Ambrose and St. Carantocus, who 
flourished in the flesh a.p. 460. These 
saints were a thirsty race, and the Cornish 
springs were irresistible. The pious memory 
of about a hundred of them, including, of 
course, the famous St. Keyne, is still pre- 
served in the county and recorded in book 
form by Mr. Quiller-Couch. Newquay’s 
diaphanous clergy are located at Cranstock, 
a Village about a mile distant. St. Ambrose 
Well, as such, is gone, and on the spot 
stands St. Ambrose Villa, but the stream is 
still there, and doubtless finds consolation in 
the thought that saints may come, and saints 
may go, etc. St. Carantocus was always close 


and the sheltered Vale of Llanherne, with 
fern, flower, tree and stream, once seen, will 
always be a fragrant memory. 

Briefly, Newquay compels admiration even 
from the least susceptible ; while gentlemen 
with long hair, slouch hats and “ rolling” 
eyes, break out into such lines as — 

Hie thee to that Eden by the sea, 


Which bards call Dreamland, and the world— 


Newquay ! 


BRIDLINGTON., 


THERE is no mistaking the county of York- 
shire. Within its hospitable boundaries one 
can travel from anywhere to the other place 
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for only so much! ‘The Yorkshireman 
takes his pleasure gaily—he will have it, 
too! and though he is the readiest to 
conform in an orderly manner to the 
railway company’s regulations, his joviality 
on an excursion is conspicuous. Would you 
sleep on the homeward journey after a long 
day's wrestling with a hot sun? He tells you 
racy stories and offers a cigar guaranteed to 
promote wakefulness ; while another man— 
“keen o’ making brass,” as Charlotte Bronté 
describes the Yorkshireman—offers for sale 
gilt-framed oleographs to recoup himself his 
holiday expenses. 

On the morning of a “ Half-a-crown there 
and back” we stood in single file, hundreds 
of us, forming an immense queue beginning 
at the excursion booking-office window 
of Hull station and ending somewhere in 
the direction of Great Grimsby, intersected 
at intervals for vehicular traffic. It was 
remarked that though the Humber caused 
a temporary break, an elderly man wearing a 
sandwich-box and a flask was discernible on 
the opposite bank with a strong following ! 

The booking-clerk looked severe when 
IT named Surlington. There is really no 
such place, but Bridlington is pronounced 
Burlington in order that the natives may 
understand one another. When the train 
finally stops and the saltness in the air 
bespeaks the pleasures to come, do not ask 
to be directed to either Bridlington or 
Burlington for that polyonymous town is 
inland. The place you want is called “ the 
Quay.” An omnibus connects the two, and 
the visitor who rides pays twopence, but 
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to the Yorkshireman the fare is two pennies 
and he walks. 
The Quay is large, as quays go. In 
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THE PARADE, BRIDLINGTON QUAY. 


addition to its maritime uses it provides 
safe anchorage in the roughest of weather 
for eight churches, a dozen hotels, numerous 
boarding-houses, public meeting rooms, clubs, 
schools, a recreation ground and cycle track 
within easy reach of a cottage hospital, the 
latter being in friendly juxtaposition to a 
convalescent home. They do look after you 
in Bridlington! There are public baths, 
a switchback railway, stately parades and 
sea walls, and a proportionate number of 
inhabited houses. There is also said to be 
a bar somewhere in the town. 


The utopian atmosphere of Brighton, 
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SANDOWN. 
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where all are equally welcome on the green 
promenade facing Brunswick -Terrace, is 
peculiarly absent from Bridlington. Should 
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SANDOWN, TOWARDS DUNNOSE HEAD. 


you wish to join the calm, contemplative 
gathering of Olympians on the Prince’s 
Parade after a good morning’s fishing from 
the harbour piers, then present yourself at 
yonder barred gates and crave admission. 
Deliberately the warder gives you a searching 
glance and inquires: “ Have you fourpence ?” 
So much incredulity lurked in the query 
when addressed to myself that I 





English coast-line. The late Lord Tennyson 
had great objections to certain of the Isle 
of Wight railways. Astounding as it may 

seem in this utilitarian age 
a!) oof Progressive Councils, the 
1! Poet Laureate actually pro- 
| tested that an extended series 
| of brick-built railway arches, 
} of uniform colour and 
| characteristic simplicity of 
| design, lent no charm to the 
eye or ornament to a land- 
scape ! Such mental obliquity 
was generously disregarded 
by Parliament, and in in- 
direct consequence we see 
the flourishing town of 
Sandown. 

Ever since the days of 
| geological upheavals the 
=! beautiful Sandown bay, with 
its outstretching cliffs on 
either side, has yearned to 
take to its embrace, man, and all his rela- 
tions. Strange to say it is only during the 
last thirty years that this favoured locality 
has received recognition. As soon as the 
genius who presides at the foundation- 
stone-laying of a seaside resort realised his 
responsibilities on the south-east coast of 
the Isle of Wight, he promptly showed 
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suspected the gatekeeper of wearing 
tGntgen spectacles. Solvency being 
established, what joys were then 
mine! A more distant view of the 
sea than before, band music, chairs, 
a little grass, a few flowers, and 
limited space for walking! How 
tastes differ! Many would rather 
be here than tramping it along the 
cliffs to Flamborough Head, climb- 
ing rocks in company with innumer- 
ab!> sea-birds, playing tennis on the 
sands, or sitting ata point of vantage 
to catch an incoming breeze on an 
outgoing tide. 

Happy those who can spend days 
and weeks in this delightful bay! 
But towards dusk the peripatetic is 
reminded that there is a tide in the 
affairs of an excursion which indubitably 
leads to the railway station. 
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SANDOWN. 


Sanpown is the natural offspring of the 
influence of a railway on a lovely portion of 
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RAMSGATE, FROM THE STONE PIER. 











how much he could do in a short space of 
time. 

The town’s ancestry may be meagre, but 
it presents none of the shortcomings of the 
nouveau riche. ‘There is a sedateness and 
staid respectability about Sandown that: its 
rivals on the mainland envy but can never 
surpass. You perceive it the moment 
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you set foot on its fine promenade, and 
acknowledge its presence as you approach the 
town either from Ryde or from Shanklin, 
which is distant a 
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Sandown’s 
prosperity is of archeological origin, in that, 
on a farm near by, had been discovered relics 


inform me that the secret of 





couple of miles. 
Not that you can 
select any one par- 
ticular spot more 
than another, and 
say, like Eugene 
Field’s miner, here 
are to be found 
“the cramey delly 
crame.” But an 
indefinable some- 
thing sustains both 
the visitor and 
resident in the 
proud belief that 
the innate qualifi- 
cations of San- 
down guarantee 
permanence to its attractions. 

The Culver Cliffs guard the bay to the 
north, and are rich in antiquarian interests. 

Seeing an ancient gentleman, spectacled 
and broadclothed, searching among the rocks 
with a hammer and small black bag, I 
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approached him with the air of a seeker after 
truth. 

“Sir, the readers of the Wrypsor Maca- 
ZINE are hungering to learn the source of 
Sandown’s greatness. 
me ? 

He meant well, 


Can you enlighten 
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but his enlightenment 
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OFF THE HARBOUR PIER, RAMSGATE, 


painfully reminded me of mineralogy and 

crystallography lectures at the Birkbeck. 
Translated into the language of “the man 

in the street,” the old gentleman wished to 
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RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 


of Roman occupation beyond price. You 
may tell me there is agricultural depression 
in England, but the resources of our country 
are marvellous. Aided by modern scientific 
research and up-to-date machinery, any 
farmer of average intelligence can now cul- 
tivate at will eloquent crops of sign-boards 
and advertisement hoardings, setting weather 
at defiance. But what think you of a farm 
that can produce a genuine Roman villa of 
more than twenty rooms, with matchless 
mosaics, pottery, coins, and so forth? Truly 
a great find, and one to confer immortality 
on any district. 

One may be antiquated, however, 
yet not an antiquary, and Sandown 
offers splendid alternatives. Dare I 
remind you that its sands are really 
of the finest in the kingdom, that 
its bathing facilities cannot be sur- 
passed, and that its /oca/e is in close 
proximity to some of the choicest 
scenery in England’s garden ? 

The town itself possesses a fanciful 
irregularity of design, and postage 
stamps are bought at a chemist’s 
shop, facetiously known as the pill-ar 
box ! 


RAMSGATE. 


SeELEcTING Mr. George Washington, 
the oldest and most wrinkled long- 
shoreman on the Ramsgate beach, as a fount 
of information, and placing a metal disc 
superscribed with the Queen’s image in his 
hand, I was rewarded with a nod of intelli- 
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Mi gence and a smile, the dimensions of which 

" can only be described as an “ outsize.” 

| Confidence established, sundry mutual 

iH | courtesies followed, and in the course of 


conversation I was informed that Ramsgate 
was the most attractive place on the face of 
the earth, and that it never rained there in 
the summer unless moisture was really 
needed! The requirements of the town in 
this respect not being dissimilar to other 
places, the statement was readily accepted. 
| I was solemnly assured that the satisfac- 
tion derived from the use of a Ramsgate 
bathing machine, as compared with any 
other similar apparatus elsewhere, was 
phenomenal. 

Pursuing a genial subject, my informant 
further stated that his opinion of every other 
seaside resort was distinctly low. 

The fish topic was one not to be missed, 
M and, on the veracity of Washington, I am 
i] permitted to state that at Ramsgate the 

competition for the bait is very keen, large 

fish always snapping it up before the smaller 
‘| fry have a chance. As a rule the catch is 
only limited by the size of the boat. People 
experienced in these hauls usually have a 
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impartiality only to be exceeded by a political 
newspaper, the whole were conZemned as 
absolutely unseaworthy, with the solitary 
exception of Ramsgate craft. 

In municipal matters the ancient mariner 
was equally well informed. With a com- 
prehensive sweep of his arm he bade me 
look at the whole of the orderly town,. with 
its quaint streets and well-kept promenade. 
I was to take it from him that there is not 
to be found anywhere a town whose Council 
so readily grasps what is required to be done 
for their town’s prosperity and welfare. 

Vainly did I endeavour to suggest a flaw 
in the perfection of Ramsgate. The man 
had an answer to everything ; pointing to 
gardens, shelters, seats, band, troubadours 
both black and white, the pier, the-con- 
venient harbour, and an enthusiastic life- 
boat crew, whose prowess (as I understood) 
exceeded the combined efforts of all the other 
lifeboat crews on the east coast of Kent. 

Questioned as to the reason for this 
remarkable energy, the old man adinitted it 
was the stimulating atmosphere, fresh from 
Pegwell Bay, combined with the exhilaration 
one would naturally feel from a residence at 








i second boat in tow for the surplus ! Ramsgate. 

| Warming to his work, the old fisherman Rather than imperil any further the man’s 
Ul | soon had under the critical survey of his future state, I disengaged my coat from a 
Mv mind’s eye every pleasure, sailing, and row- recently tarred portion of his up-turned boat 
|| ing boat of the United Kingdom. With an — and wished him “ Goed-day.” 
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was an old gentleman 
romantic spinster 
could not possibly 
have woven the faint- 
est shred of romance. 
He was an old gen- 
tleman of aristocratic 
connections and un- 
blemished honour ; 
he wore smoked 
glasses, and never but 
once was there the 
very smallest inkling 
of an affaire de caur, 
which was when that 
mischievous wife of 
mine played one of 
her sprite-like tricks 
upon the old gentle- 
man. So faras single 
ladies in Northtowers 
were concerned, 
Canon Grey was a 
dead letter. Those 
who had lived for 
some little time in 
the place knew it, and 
those who came fresh, 
attracted doubtless by 
the unusual fact that 
three of the principal 
clerical dignitaries of 
the place were bache- 
lors, very soon dis- 
covered it for them- 
selves, and the old 
gentleman was soon 
left out of attentions, 


which were in truth wasted upon him. 


THE CANON IN RESIDENCKE. 





By JoHN STRANGE WINTER. 


Illustrated by J. Ayton SyMIneTon. 


T was rather a curious thing 
that at Northtowers we had 
not only a_ bachelor arch- 
deacon, 
bachelor canons -in residence. 
One of these, Canon Grey, 


but we had also two 


about whom the most 





for the rest of his life; those who did not, 
regarded him, quite mistakenly, as an ascetic 
woman-hater, and left him as completely out 
of the reckoning of possible husbands as even 
Canon Grey himself. But when it became 
known in Northtowers that the successor 
to dear old Canon Gregory was not only a 
bachelor, but a man 
of comparative youth, 
being not more than 
five-and-forty, the 
feminine population 
of the old place was 
highly excited ; specu- 
lation was rife in the 
old city, and many a 
feminine eye turned 
longingly towards the 
old house which stood 
at the extreme west 
corner of the Cathe- 
dral Close. 

I shall never forget 
the interest which the 
coming of the new 
Canon evoked. I have 
very good eyesight, 
and I don’t think I 
ever before saw so 
many new bonnets on 
one occasion. A good 
many seats in North- 
towers. Cathedral are 
allotted to unmarried 
ladies. They were all 
full on that particu- 
lar morning when the 
new Canon in resi- 
dence first made his 
appearance. There 





‘“¢'There were the two Miss Belchers, neither of them 
young and neither of them beautiful.” 


The 


Archdeacon had never been regarded as a 


marrying man. 
romance elsewhere. 
Northtowers knew it ; 


I have told the story of his 
Not many people in 


those who did, under- 


stood why he was likely to live in loneliness 
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were the two Miss 
Belchers, neither of 
them young and 


neither of them beau- 
tiful ; I could not, as a matter of fact, raise 
iny eyes from my book without seeing them 
both, and it seemed to me that neither of 
them once took their eyes off the new Canon 
during the entire service. There was Miss 
Callander, she ranked among the girls yet, 
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but she was not so young as she had been, 
and the voice which had made her a power 
in Northtowers was beginning to show dis- 
tinct signs of wear and tear. ‘There was 
Miss Wynton, the only unmarried daughter 
of the principal doctor in the place. I 
always felt that there had been a dead and 
gone romance in Miss Wynton’s past, and 
that it had soured her a little. She had an 
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“The Admirable Vincent.” 





unhappy look about her mouth, and a cold, 
steady, direct gaze of the eyes which would 
have chilled the soul of the most ardent lover 
that ever went a-wooing. There were gush- 
ing old maids and proper old maids and 
skittish old maids, they were all there, all 
eagerly and curiously watching the new 
Canon, and as Rosey said to me afterwards, 
they looked as if they could eat him alive. 

I confess that I had been a little curious 


about the new Canon myself. He was young 
to have come in for such a plum as the 
vacant stall which had been bestowed wpon 
him ; he was accounted a great preacher, 
and rumour said that this particular piece of 
preferment had been bestowed upon him in 
order that he might have sufficient leisure to 
go about the country using his divine gift 
of oratory, which is unfortunately not given 
to every man who enters into holy orders. 
In person Canon Heriot was the very ideal 
of a great preacher. He was very tall, of 
spare proportions, but muscular, and evidently 
very strong. His face was clean-shaven, his 
skin olive, his eyes dark and luminous, and 
his hair thick, smooth and dark, and already | 
plentifully besprinkled with gray. His 
features were refined and intellectual, his 
expression grave, and his smile extremely 
sweet. He looked like a great man, and he 
had a voice of silver, a voice so full of 
melody that it was a pleasure to hear him 
read even one of the driest chapters that the 
Old Testament contains; a man of great 
dignity, of superb presence, and of undeni- 
able strength and power. 

He called upon Rosey before he had been 
three days in Northtowers. I thought it 
extremely nice of him to be so quick in 
showing her attention, for although my 
little wife is one of the most charming 
women in the whole world, yet I was but a 
minor canon and not a specially important 
person in Canon Heriot’s new life. I had 
introduced them to each other on that very 
first Sunday when the coming of the new 
Canon had evoked such interest among the 
fairer portion of the congregation. I think 
he had been a good deal taken by Rosey, 
for on the following Tuesday afternoon— 
Tuesday being Rosey’s at-home day — he 
was shown into our drawing-room by the 
Admirable Vincent. 

Rosey was very much pleased. There 
were several ladies in the room, and two 
men from the barracks, and at the very 
moment of Canon Heriot’s entrance they 
were, as a matter of fact, busily engaged in 
discussing him, his personal appearance, and 
his circumstances, so far as they knew them. 
“Such a thing !”” Rosey was saying—“ that he 
should not be married! Really, we shall quite 
resent having a married man presented to any- 
thing in Northtowers now, though I don’t 
know,” she said with a sigh, “that it is much 
advantage to have them unmarried. It makes 
one nice house less to go to, certainly.” 

“But that is a fault which may be 
remedied at any moment,” said one of her 
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visitors, a smart young married woman 
connected with the garrison. 

“That is so,” said Rosey. “ Of course, 
Canon Heriot may marry—he may be 
engaged, he may be a thousand things—but 
I am afraid he will never marry now, more’s 
the pity. And as for poor dear old Canon 
(irey, it would be quite pitiful if he were 
to get married, wouldn’t it?” And just at 
that moment Vincent opened the door and 
announced Canon Heriot. 

Rosey jumped up impulsively—she was 
very impulsive that little wife of mine. 
“Qh, how nice of you to come and see me 
so soon!” she said, holding out both her 
hands and looking at him with her most 
bewitching smile. 

“ You said that I might come on Tuesday,” 
said the new Canon in his silver tones. 

“Oh yes, of course; but I didn’t think 
you would come—at least, not so soon. It 
is awfully nice of you, though! Let me 
introduce you to Mrs. St. Alban—Canon 
Heriot. Joe, here is Canon Heriot. And 
let me also introduce you to Miss Callander.” 

The new Canon was essentially a man of 
the world ; he evidently enjoyed meeting new 
people ; and he sat down beside Rosey, after 
saluting the various people in the room, with 
an air as if he thoroughly appreciated the 
place in which he found himself. 

He accepted Rosey’s offer of a cup of tea, 
and helped himself liberally to muffins—a 
comestible of which Northtowers is justly 
proud—and he discussed the leading subjects 
of the day with interest and intelligence. 
Presently Rosey asked him whether he was 
pleased with the Residence, and what he 
thought of Northtowers? He told her that 
he had only one regret, so far as the Residence 
was concerned, that it would only be his 
home for three months in the year instead of 
all the year round. ‘TI dislike moving,” he 
told her, “and I do dislike so much not 
having my regular belongings about me. The 
Residence is an ideal house, and Northtowers 
is my ideal of a restful haven from the bustle 
and noise of the outer world. I see there is 
an empty house in the Close; I have a great 
mind to take it.” 

“And live here the rest of the year?” 
exclaimed Rosey. 

“Yes, as my headquarters. I travel 
about so much, preaching here, there and 
everywhere, that I am glad to get a peaceful 
haven where I can write and think out my 
sermons. However I shall have time to 
arrange that during the next three months, 
for my own furniture is stored, and I have 


nearly all my most precious belongings with 
me here.” 

It seemed like a fate with Rosey, as if she 
always gave voice to the idea which was 
floating in other women’s minds. “The 
residence is much too large for you, Canon 
Heriot,” she said with a gay langh. “It is 
absurd to think of one man being all alone 
in that great house. You ought to give a 
party.” 

“ Now that is very curious,” said the new 
Canon, looking at Rosey with his wonderful 
luminous eyes. “I was speaking about that 
to Mrs. Blake last night—I dined at the 
Deanery, just by myself, you know—and I 
was telling Mrs. Blake that in London I 
always had my regular at-home day like any- 
body else with a house. She says it wouldn’t 
work here—that nobody would come. I 
don’t see why people shouldn’t come.” 

Rosey laughed again. “ Well, all I can 
say is,” she ‘replied, “don’t ask us if you 
don’t want us.” 

“Mrs. Blake was very positive,” Canon 
Heriot went on. ‘She said I should have 
ten men the first time and herself, and | 
should have three men the next time, and 
nobody the third.” 

“With all due deference to our dear Mrs. 
Blake, I think she is mistaken,” said Rosey. 

“She suggested this, that I might each 
time ask some lady to play hostess for me. 
I represented to her that I had had most 
successful parties in London without anyone 
to play hostess ; but she persisted that London 
is one place and Northtowers another ; that 
what would do in London would not do in 
Northtowers.” 

* Well, if I were you,” said Rosey, speak- 
ing very positively, “I should try just my 
old London way and see how it answers. 
If you find that you are mistaken you can 
try Mrs. Blake’s plan afterwards. Oh, my 
dear Mrs. St. Alban, must you really go ?” 

“Yes, I must go, thanks,” said the smart 
soldier’s wife, who had risen from her chair 
and was holding out her hand. “I promised 
Archie that I would be home in good time. 
I must go. Good-bye, my dear. Good-bye, 
Canon Heriot; I am charmed to have met 
you! I hope that you will come and see me, 
and I hope that you will ask me to your 
parties. I shall certainly come, and be 
delighted to do so, and I shall be equally 
charmed if you will come and see me. | 
am always at home on first Thursdays.” 

I. saw Mrs. St. Alban into her carriage, 
and when I went back found Miss Callander 
in the very act of taking leave of my wife. 
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“T don’t see why you need go, you have 
not promised a husband to be back at a 
certain time,” said Rosey a little vexedly. 
“There is not the least reason why you 
should go because Mrs. St. Alban had to— 
and she came at least half an hour before 
you did.” 

Miss Callander was not to be persuaded to 
sit down again, and went away, the two men 
from the barracks going out at the same 
time. Rosey gave Canon Heriot another 
cup of tea, and reverted to that part of their 
conversation which she had found the most 
interesting. ‘It would be delightful if yon 
had a regular at-home day ; I should think it 
so sensible of you. What day do you think 
you will choose ?” she inquired. 

“ Well, it shall be a day in the middle of 
the week,” he replied, “ because you see I 
am so often away preaching on Sundays, 
and Friday and Saturday I am always fright- 
fully busy thinking out my sermons. I am 
like every other parson. I ought to begin 
on Monday and finish about Wednesday or 
Thursday, and spend the rest of the week 
getting word perfect. As a matter of fact 
I never begin until Friday, and nine times 
out of ten I don’t finish it till twelve o’clock 
on Saturday night. I don’t know why it is 
that we parsons are all alike. I never knew 
a parson who was any good who could start 
his sermon on Monday. I suppose you 
don’t, Dallas ? ” 

“1?” T replied. “ Well, really, Canon, 
my sermon work is very light, not indeed 
worth mentioning. When I do have to 
preach a sermon—which is not often—I am 
afraid that I finish it on the road to church.” 

“ Ah, I thought so. Weare all alike!” he 
said with a laugh. ‘So you see, Mrs. Dallas, 
it would have to be in the middle of the 
week—I think a Wednesday. Every Wed- 
nesday would be too much, but I might have 
two Wednesdays in the month. I used to 
have every Wednesday in London.” 

For once Mrs. Blake proved herself to 
be entirely wrong in her prognostications. 
Canon Heriot started his “at-homes” on first 
and third Wednesdays, and they proved to 
be an enormous success. Everybody who 
was anybody went to them, the absence of a 
hostess notwithstanding, and although many 
a fair lady looked round the spacious rooms 
with eyes of approval, and said to herself 
how much better it would be if the house 
had a mistress, Canon Heriot showed no 
signs of choosing one from among the 
daughters of Northtowers. He went on his 
brilliant way, preaching far and near, doing 


all manner of what I may call clerical show 
work-—opening bazaars, speaking at meet- 
ings, reading and reciting at penny-readings, 
dining in high places, taking tea in more 
humble ones, being always and at all times 
a credit and an ornament to the profession 
which he had chosen. 

“He isa charming man!” said Rosey to 
me one day when he had been in to con- 
sult her on some business connected with a 
concert which was being got up in the town ; 
“but what a pity he is not married! So 
thrown away he is now. Why doesn’t he 
marry Mabel Callander? She would be 
just a nice age for him, not too young and 
not too old ; she would appreciate his position 
to the very full. I wish I could bring it 
about. I asked him the other day why he 
never had married, and he told me with a 
sigh that Fate had not been very kind to 
him. Fate not kind to him!” Rosey re- 
peated. ‘ Why, I laughed in his face. Fate 
would be kind enough to him if he were 
kind enough to Fate,” she ended with a 
wise air. 

Yet it did seem as if Fate and Rosey had 
to do with Canon Herict. 

His first period of residence, that is to say, 
three months, was nearly over. It was 
beautiful September weather, so soft and 
balmy, with such a clear blue sky overhead, 
that Rosey, who always preferred to be out 
of doors rather than in, had arranged on 
her at-home day to have the tea served in 
the quaint old garden which lay at the back 
of our house. Perhaps you know the kind 
of garden I mean, surrounded by high 
walls thickly covered with ivy, with old 
mossy turf, the growth of a century, trim 
borders gay with all manner of sweet-smelling 
flowers, and at the end a great clump of 
sycamore trees. Rosey always said that we 
could sit as late in our garden as in any 
garden in Northtowers, because it was so 
sheltered, so shut in and free from draughts. 
I happened to meet the Canon at the door 
when he arrived, I having just taken a lady 
to her carriage. ‘ We are all in the garden 
to-day, Canon,” I said to him, “ though it is 
late in the year for freaks of that kind ; but 
my wife insisted on it. She has a passion 
for spending her time out of doors.” 

“A very good thing too. We spend 
far too much of our time cooped up in 
our houses,” he replied heartily. ‘“ Really, 
Dallas,” he added, looking at me with a 
quizzical air, “the more | see of your wife 
the more lucky I think you. She is so 
sensible—such a wise little lady ! ” 
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‘*T thought you were married years since.” 
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“T have always been supremely satisfied 
with my own luck, Canon,” [ replied. 

I had led the way as we were speaking 
into the drawing-room, which opened with 
long French windows on to the gravelled 
terrace of the garden. I was just about to 
step out when he suddenly clutched my arm 
as It were in a-grip of iron. “ Dallas,” he 
said, in a shaking voice, “ who is that lady ?” 

“What lady, Canon?” I asked, trying 
in vain to free myself from the grip of his 
relentless fingers. 

“That lady in the brown dress. Who is 
she ?” 

“That? Oh, that is a lady who is stay- 
ing with us. Her name is Palliser-—Miss 
Palliser.” 

“Still!” he muttered under his breath. 
“Margaret Palliser! How comes she to be 
here? How come you to know her ? ” 

“Well, Canon,” I said, “my wife has 
known her for a very long time. She was 
her governess.” 

“What ?” looking at me incredulously. 
“Your wife’s governess ? ” 

“She is about eight years older than my 
wife. She was only a little time with her, 
but she was governess for years to her young 
sisters. She often comes to stay with us ; my 
wife is extremely fond of her.” 

“Margaret Palliser a governess!” he 
echoed, still holding tight on to my arm. 
“Why, man alive, when I knew her, her 
father was a millionaire !” 

“Oh yes, I know that they were very rich, 
I have heard her say so,” I said. “ But, 
Canon, I am afraid this has knocked you over, 
this unexpected meeting. Let me give you 
some brandy—come into the dining-room.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will have some brandy. You 
will think me very odd, Dallas, but I didn’t 
expect to see Miss Palliser here to-day. I 
have not seen her for years. I thought she 
was married ages since—years ago.” 

* No, no, she has never married. She is 
Miss Palliser still.” 

[ gave hima brandy and soda ; he drank it 
without a word, and sat resting against the 
edge of the table. 

“ Dallas,” he said at last, “I feel as if I 
had seen a ghost.” 

“Something better than a ghost, Canon,” 
I said, looking straight at him. 

“That depends,” he replied. Then he 
stood upright, shook himself together with 
an indomitable gesture of pride and resolu- 
tion, and said in his ordinary courteous, 
melodious tones that he was all right and 
would go into the garden. 





As he went across the lawn to where 
Rosey’s tea-table was set, it suddenly occurred 
to me that if the sight of Miss Palliser had 
so unnerved this strong man, what would be 
the effect of meeting Canon Heriot upon 
Miss Palliser? | However there was no 
drawing back then, we were already close to 
the ladies, and the next moment Rosey was 
greeting him with her usual cordiality. 
“And let me introduce you to my dear 
friend Miss Palliser,” she said, indicating 
our visitor by a gesture. 

“Miss Palliser and I have met before,” 
said Canon Heriot ; “many years ago I had 
the privilege of knowing her.” 

I watched them both eagerly, I must 
admit it. I saw the sudden blanching of 
Margaret Palliser’s cheeks and the equally 
swift return of the blood to them. She 
rose from her chair, put out her hand half 
hesitatingly and said, “ Yes; it is long since 
we met. I little thought to meet you 
here—or to-day.” 

Mercifully at that moment the Admirable 
Vincent arrived on the scene, bringing more 
visitors, and Rosey’s attention was taken 
completely away from the two who had met 
again in such unmistakable surprise. ‘They 
did not move from the spot where they had 
stood on meeting. He made no pretence of 
lowering his voice; I heard every word that 
he said, I could not help it, for I was 
wedged in between the tea-table and them, 
and could not get away without making 
inyself more conspicuous than was necessary. 

“T thought you were married years since,” 
he said, still holding her hands and looking 
down upon her with such a wealth of love in 
his luminous eyes that the little meek, almost 
dowdy woman in brown, whom we had re- 
garded as a born old maid, seemed positively 
to quail before him. “ Why did you not 
marry him ?” 

“ Because I felt if I might not marry the 
one that loved me and that—I loved,” she 
said, in a low voice but without any pretence 
at concealment, “ I would rather go unmartied 
to my grave. And afterwards, when the 
money went and ruin came, it did not worry 
me. I was not worth anything then.” 

“ And that was—how long ago?” 

“Years and years,” she said with a 
sigh. 

“ Wasted years,” I heard him answer. 
And then I made a dive past the tea-table 
and I heard no more. But the Canon’s new 
house in the Close had found a mistress, and 
all the unmarried ladies of Northtowers were 
out of the running. 






“May I take the liberty of sending 
you an account of how we spent our 
summer holidays? I give you full 
liberty to curtail it. The incidents are 
true. Syllabus.—Country ramble, wild- 
flowers, cottage child, chickens, guinea- 
pigs played with by cottage child, tame 


jackdaw, badger, ete. With compli- 
nents.” The editor begs to say that he 
has heard of so many other summer 


holidays on the same lines that he would 
not for a moment question the truth of 


these incidents. - 
A CORRESPONDENT, with a sense of 
humour, writes to tell me that at a 


political meeting in the West of Ireland 
recently an orator exclaimed: “ Would 
you hurl the corner-stone of Irish inde- 
pendence to the English wolves thirsting 
for its blood ?” 


Tue odes on the Queen’s Jubilee con- 
tinue to arrive. Never surely has there 
been such an ebullition of poetic loyalty. 
The Queen’s private secretary must be 
wanting a long holiday after his arduous 
labour of thanking the multitude of 
poetasters whose effusions have been 
“craciously accepted.” A gentleman, 
whose sadly lame and halting rhymes 
have already adorned his local newspaper, 
gives me kind permission to reprint them 
here for the small fee of five guineas, but 
I refrain. May I suggest that one of the 
worst recommendations that can accom- 
pany a Ms. is the statement, “ As I see 
you have just printed a similar article,” 
etc. If we have just printed a similar 
article, there is not the slightest chance of 
our accepting another on the same lines. 
Yet this remark is constantly being made 
in the needless letters which are sent with 
manuscripts. By the way, names and ad- 


dresses must always be written on the Mss. 
themselves, as frequently we are forced 
to detain them because of this omission. 
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all’ would be unjust to other 
states, unfair to other cities, 
to say that the fétes in com- 
memoration of the hundredth 
year of the birth of the Em- 
peror William the First were 
wholly of Prussian origin, wholly of Berlin 
execution. Saxony and Bavaria were, in- 
deed, represented ; Silesia did appear. But 
the impression made upon a foreigner must 
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honours to his best friend; with not an 
amnesty granted in memory of him who 
loved to pardon—the festival of March 22 
could hardly be called national. 

To one who witnessed the outpouring of 
the hearts of the Russian populace as their 
emperor rode into the city of his fathers, 
who has felt the throb and beat of England’s 
affectionate pride in the Queen whom it 
delights to henour, strange did the air of 
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ONE OF THE LATEST PORTRAITS OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 


inevitably have been that a municipal rather 
than a national event was being celebrated, 
nay, on the day of the unveiling of the 
statue, that a great Court ceremony Was 
being enacted. 

With a quarter of the capital shut off for 
three days, and no ordinary citizen allowed 
to pass, for squares, around the castle ; with 
the chief living representative of the union 
of Germany not invited to participate in the 


constraint, the subdued enthusiasm of the 
spectators, seem as the German Emperor 
placed himself opposite the monument of 
him whom he has proclaimed Wilhelm der 
Grosse. 

There were ghosts in the air on March 22, 
ghosts who surrounded their old chief. 
There to the right, instead of the crouching 
lion was the kingly son, with his majestic 
fizgure—brave soldier, wise man, considerate 
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friend to his people; and to the left, no 
mass of spears and scales and banners, but a 
gigantic figure in a black cuirass, the won- 
derful head proud to bear the heavy helmet 
of service ; and behind, looking straight in 
front of him, the stern-faced chief of his 
Kaiser’s army, with the general who sprang 
to second his commands. There they stood, 
while cannons thundered and bells clanged, 
as the curtain fell away from the monument 
to that William, who was indeed the first in 
the hearts of his countrymen. There may 
they stand to Germany’s glory as long as 
| the Teutonic nature retains its inheritance 
of honesty, justice and intelligence. 
Dinners in guilds and students’ corps, 
- illuminations and torchlight processions, 
with an artists’ reception to the sculptor 
Begas, clustered about the four greater 
moments of the Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday which it had been decreed Berlin 
was to devote to patriotism, and bright 
and early on the 21st the outburst began. 
The Memorial Church, erected in 1895, is 
a beautiful building, so far superior to any 
other piece of ecclesiastical architecture in 
Berlin as to give hope that the style that 
has hitherto marked the Lutheran Church 
edifice is passing away. It stands in a fine 
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broad space, on the way from Berlin to 
Charlottenburg. All Germany, as well as 
many Germans in foreign lands, contri- 
buted to the funds for its design, construc- 
tion and decoration, it may therefore well 
be considered the expression of a people’s 
gratitude. 

The style is fondly designated “old Ger- 
man,” but it is universally recognised by 
architects as the later Roman. If not 
exactly imposing, by reason of the lack of ° 
culmination in the effect, if one may so say, 
it is, nevertheless, soothing and peaceful. 
The architect, Schwechten, certainly de- 
serves the praise so freely bestowed by 
his admiring countrymen. 

The church possesses a magnificent peal 
of bells, the largest of which is exceeded in 
size only by the great bell of the Cologne 
Cathedral. But it is the interior that capti- 
vates. The windows, though modern in 
colour, are beautiful in grouping and in 
tone, and the texture and tint of the marbles 
used in the pillars and reliefs harmonise 
perfectly with the general plan. In this 
exquisite place the service was held, on the 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM THE FIRST’S 
GREATEST GENERALS. 


morning of March 21, which 
began with the choral— 
Wir trelen 
Zum Beten 
Vor Gott 
Dem Gerechten, 


and closed with the grand 
strains of Hiindel’s 
Seht er kommt 
Mit Preis gekrént, 

sung by the Sing-Akademie 
chorus, under Professor 
Blumner. A short sermon 
was preached by Dr. Faber. 

The royal family, the 
princes representing the 
principal provinces, the 
Duke of Connaught, several 
grand dukes related by 
marriage to the House of 
Hohenzollern, and many 
invited guests attended. 
The little princes, to the 
number of six, were hidden 
away in a corner at the side 
of the altar. 

At the close of the service 
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the banners of the regiments, not assembled 
in Berlin, were carried in state to the palace 
formerly occupied by the old emperor. There, 
in the plain wooden house, which might be a 
casern, in a country town, the soldierly ruler, 
of simple tastes, preferred to live, and was 
content to die. The morning began- and 
remained clear and cool enough to be fairly 
consistent with the superstition that in 
Germany, as in other lands, likes to associate 
sunshine with “king’s weather.” It was 
however for Monday that the great event of 
the anniversary was appointed, and when it 
dawned, dark and cold, with dashes of rain, 
the prospect seemed small that the super- 
stition would again be verified. Yet it was 
fulfilled, to the content of every admirer of 
the warrior, upon whose head the bright 
rays burst, scattering ‘the clouds, as the 
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curtain was withdrawn and révealed the 
work of the sculptor Begas, for which the 
princes and guests were assembled. The 
passage to the seats upon the tribunes, either 
side of the royal box, being closed by ten 
o'clock, it was necessary to leave one’s 
arriage at the Schloss Bridge by half-past 
nine, and walk to the enclosure before the 
massing of the troops. The hour spent in 
waiting was not tiresome, for the view of 
the Berlin—no (one was again obliged to 
remind oneself), of the German spectators, 


his magnificent horse, saluted the royal box, 
and took his position in front of it. What 
did it mean? the indiscreet foreigner had 
well-nigh asked of her neighbour the old 
Griifin, whose family have furnished more 
than one soldier to her country’s past. Was 
it imagination that the kaiserlich face wore 
a frown? Was the late clash with the 
Reichstag clouding a brow not made to 
wear heavy lines gracefully? Was the day, so 
long heralded, not going to the satisfaction 
of its herald after all ? 
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EMPEROR WILLIAM I, 


(Photographed the first moment when it had been unveiled.) 


of the state officials and the approaching 
regiments, all enclosed by the extremely 
ornate decorations covering the castle sides, 
was an interesting study. 

The absence of gaiety gave one a chill, 
which became a puzzled pain when the 
emperor appeared, riding far in advance of 
his “ Unity Brothers,” clad in his cuirass, 
while all the rest of the military, officers 
and men, wore the gray cloak. Midst the 
lifting of hats, in almost silence, sitting well 
down into his saddle, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, he slowly proceeded, on 


The clergy form into groups at the base 
of the monument as William the Second, 
grandson of the heroic, son of the still more 
heroic emperor, lifts his sword, and Dr. 
Faber, Court preacher, steps forward from 
the other clergymen, and in a firm, clear 
voice, heard from end to end of the tri- 
bunes, recites an ardent, beautiful prayer. 
Four Roman Catholic priests, distinguished 
from the Evangelicals by their purple gowns, 
remove their birettas as the prayer begins, 
and remain bared to its end, 

sut among the twenty or thirty Lutherans, 
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EMPEROR, IN NAVAL UNIFORM, 


two only take off their caps 

the prayer-maker and one 
very old man who stands in 
the first row. Evidently 
not in the presence of the 
Almighty, but under the spell 
of the temporal power, reli- 
gious heads are uncovered in 
Berlin, for as the imperial 
sword is again lifted, every 
cap comes off, and its owner 
turns his eyes to the statue 
from which the covering 
drops away. Before the 
whole figure is revealed the 
cannons in the distance begin 
to roar and the church-bells 
to ring; but, strange as it 
may appear, no burst of joy 
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greets the ear. A tentative curiosity, an awkward 
interrogative atmosphere seems to prevail, as if the 
spectators were undecided as to what was expected of 
them next. Interminably long the short moment 
seemed, until the band of students standing in the 
sort of box-stalls to the left of the statue-—seats being 
provided only for the nobility and guests—began a 
hurrah, not a horh—that eminently German exclama- 


- tion having received an Imperial intimation to retire 


from this festival. 

The English-American shout is larger, doubtless 
more mouth-filling, and should, in the nature of the 
case, be annexed by Germany, but it comes as yet 
with restraint from Teutonic lips, hence, perhaps, its 
faintness. To the men accustomed toa glow of the 
heart with their hoch, it does not yet express the 
reverence, the pride, the devotion, the loyalty to the 
old emperor whom they remembered as boys. The 
audible expressions of the day were therefore not so 
impressive as the silent military salute, which is, after 
all, probably what der greise Kaiser would have liked 
best. 

The veil really drawn, the Empress and the Dowager 
Empress Frederick left the royal loge and walked to 
the foot of the monument, upon which each laid a 
laurel wreath. The two figures, one in pale violet, 
the other in her widow’s black, accompanied by the 
youngest prince, Joachim, and_ several gentlemen, 
made a heart-warming moment as they walked about 
the pedestal. 

What memories must have filled the mind of the 
older queen, who knew what it cost, in tears and 
anguished homes, in men and youths, to unite this 


Germany! Hardly had they taken their seats again . 


before the blare of trumpets announced the reappear- 
ance of the emperor, this time riding at the head of 
his (ruards, and prepared to review the eighteen 
thousand men who are said to have passed during 
the remaining two hours. First came the Kaiser 
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Alexander regiment. Then the first regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, in which the fourteen- 
year-old Crown Prince is a second lieutenant, 
his trim young figure in its peaked helm, 
with the comically strenuous thrust of his 
feet in the absurdly funny goose-step of the 
Prussian parade, making one burst out laugh- 
ing, while a tear filled the eye as 
one contrasted the hateful spectre, 
horrible, hideous war, with the bright 
boyish face of the little prince. On 
and on came the troops—dragoons, 
uhlans, hussars, lancers, infantry, 
artillery, and a squad of marines, 
giving one time to note the changes 
in military detail made during the 
past five years and mark the beauty 
of the rhythmically swinging arms, 
the upright bodies and the faces of 
the soldiers, dressed to the right as 
they passed the imperial leader. The 
last gun-carriage had hardly rumbled 
by before the tribunes began to 
empty, and the review was over. A 
banquet at the palace at six o'clock 
and a gala opera at nine o’clock 
completed the day. 

It was impossible at the moment 
of the unveiling to do more than 
note the perfect likeness that the 
sculptor had obtained. To one who 
had seen the old Kaiser a hundred 
times upon his horse the figure was 
perfect, and from the sloping seats 
of the tribune it seemed to stand at 
a proper level. But what was one’s 
amazement, in viewing it upon the 
following day, to find that from the 
surface of the ground the features 
looked elongated and the body too 
hig. By no effort of position or 
distance, directly in front of it, 
could one obtain any other impres- 
sion. Nor, unless the Schloss walls, 
opposite to which it stands, should 
be removed, will it ever be possible 
to get a proper estimate of this 
exceedingly colossal monument. As 
that demolition hardly seems likely, 
the spectators who were present on 
the morning of March 22 will be the 
only people, for many a long day, who will 
have had a true view of Begas’ work. 

Is the whole work great? The monu- 
ment itself is surrounded at the back by a 
colonnade in marble, the entrances to which 
are surmounted by flying horses and chariots 
in. bronze, the flaring corners weighted by 
enormous heads of Jupiter and Minerva, 
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while, at intervals between these four 
principal points, allegorical representations 
of industry, agriculture and history, with 
other complex combinations less easy to 
interpret, are scattered in opulent disregard 
of material. Enclosed by these pillars and 
their Louis of Bavaria-like profusion, extend 
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REINHOLD BEGAS, THE SCULPTOR, AT WORK ON ONE OF THE 
RELIEFS OF THE MONUMENT TO THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


the four long, straight feet of the pedestal, 
too narrow, too rigidly square at the end, 
too mathematically angled to make an im- 
posing resting-place for the gigantic lions 
who crouch upon them. Banners, spears, 
cloaks, books, chains and pieces of broken 
cannon are clutched in their paws or cov- 
ered by their very ferocious-looking bodies. 
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Involuntarily one adopted the remark of a 
humorous bystander who suggested that 
the odds and ends of bronze left over in the 
studio had been thus utilised by Begas. 

With so much allegory, one would have been 
glad to have 
had the 
emperor 
himself 
and his 
horse al- 
lowed to 
tell their 
own tale. 
But not 
so: a half- 
clothed 
young wo- 
man waves 
a palm 
branch as, 
grasping 
, the bridle, 
[Schaarwachter, Berlin. she rushes 
the old 
Kaiser 
along. 

Taste in art, as in all else, may well differ, 
but there are certain fundamental laws that 
govern it, from Italy to Norway. Surely 
they have been trespassed upon by the 
sculptor of this monument. If he has 
acquiesced in the demands of his country- 
men, the sooner the Germans return to a 
nobler ideal, the better for their art. 

At the gala opera again an_ allegory 
greeted one. The difficulty of writing a 
great play or a great melodrama—melo- 
drama in its original sense—when bound by 
the necessity of typical, instead of real, 
fancied, instead of human elements, would 
depress a genius. And Ernst von Wilden- 
bruch is by no means a genius. He may 
therefore be pardoned if he succeeded only 
in providing the dullest of evenings. 

The house, in as far as its barren interior 
allows, presented a brilliant appearance, and 
was filled with invited guests in exquisite 
gowns and gorgeous uniforms. The Court 
appeared in foto. But three hours and a 
half of lovely gowns is more than enough, 
and even uniforms pall in an atmosphere 
of 90 degrees, with no ventilation from 
above or below. 

The trouble and care of Graf Hochberg, 
the Intendant, the beautiful stage setting 
arranged by the directors of the Opera 
House, the lovely voice of one of the 
singers, and the clear enunciation of all 
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the actors did not save the dramatic legend 
“ Willehalm,” from being weak and tedious 
to extinction. 

As the name suggests, “ Willehalm ” is 
the old Kaiser, who first appears as a youth, 
captured by a Roman ruler, who is a 
combination of Julius Cesar and Nero. 
Through various mythical allusions to 
other prisoners, who typify something, one 
is not quite clear what, and who seem 
to be content at the Roman court ; through 
a scene in which the only true German 
(Willehalm) gives his reasons for admiring 
a young woman who is brought before 
the Imperator and ordered to kneel before 
a dancing girl (a Folly who is France, 
Napoleon I, and the Queen Luise episode 
all in one); through Willehalm’s ecstatic 
exclamation that he sees his mother in the 
shrinking girl’s eyes (the girl being called 
Seele, and representing the spiritof Germany) ; 
through a conversation between a hermit 
and a giant, who sit under sheltering rocks 
either side of the stage, while a crowd of 
Teutons, who cannot agree upon little 
matters of religion, humanity and war, 
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STATUE OF MADONNA AND CHILD OVER THE DOOR- 
WAY OF THE KUNST AKADEMIE, BERLIN. THE 
FIGURES ARE THOSE OF QUEEN LUISE AND HER 
CHILD, THE EMPEROR WILLIAM I, 
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keep up a lively quarrel above them (the 
ancients in the rocks being the State and 
Popish rule, if one has guessed rightly ; and the 
two parties representing divided Germany) ; 
up to a long, windy, elaborately philo- 
sophic and Teutonically sarcastic controversy 





THE ORDER PRESENTED TO THE GERMAN ARMY 
ON THE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF KAISER 
WILHELM’S BIRTHDAY. 


between the two old men—during which it 
was impossible to repress one’s risibles at 
the desperate effort at gravity made by two 
officers of the Guard, near by—on and 
on, and endlessly on, was one led to an 
interminable, tremulously intoned dialogue 
between Willehalm and Seele ; Willehalm 
having, through various vicissitudes, attained 
a rive old age, and Seele, to one’s amaze- 
ment, being stili about seventeen, yet having 
been his wife (as we are certainly given to 
understand in four former acts), for fifty 
or sixty years. 

But at a quarter after one it was all over, 
thoroughly, completely and minutely done. 
One wondered, as one was driven through 
the blazing streets, whether one had not 
been dreaming, and that this feeble apology 
for a literary work would not prove to be 


the result of what one feared the German 
world of letters might become rather than 
what it had become. Alas! no. This was 
the best their countrymen of 1897 could do 
for the heroes of ’70. Hysterical twaddle 
and pitiful rhymes to celebrate the deeds of 
great chiefs, virile statesmen and faithful 
soldiers ! 

On Tuesday morning at eleven o'clock, 
under disheartening clouds and maddeningly 
soiling showers, the Biirgerzug, or proces- 
sion of citizens, leaped and ran through 
the Brandenburg gate. Ehrenjungfrauen, 
artists, bicyclists, black-coated fathers of 
families, and stout Germania, drawn in a 
rose-wreathed chariot, pursued their way 
down the Linden, led by the circus-master, 
Renz, to the place of the monument, where 
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REVERSE OF THE ORDER, 


Kaiser and joy, but not complete aridity, 
awaited them. The circus man, riding the 
finest horse in the kingdom, salutes, and the 
great moments of the festival are over. 

The world of Berlin presents a singular 
study. The capital of a nominally limited 
monarchy, it is fast becoming the centre 
of absolutism -— absolutism not generally 
embraced, but resignedly accepted, as a sort 
of creeping paralysis. To resist would imply 
that the paralysis was not of the creeping 
sort. One does not resist, either, what one 
does not recognise as an evil. 

Its officers under thirty will tell you that 
the army was never before in so good disci- 
pline, and you wonder how they know ; 
while those under forty are silent when you 
seek their opinion, and you wonder what 
they won’t tell. You ask why Prince 
Heinrich, so prominent a representative of 
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the navy and of the Hohenzollern. House, concert singer, and the instructress of the 
did not appear amongst the mounted princes _—_ Princess Frederick Leopold. 
at the review on the day of the. unveiling, One of the conspicuous appointments of 
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GERMAN EMPEROR, 


and the kindly old count who is your host 
leans over and shakes your hand, and says, 





THE ORDER FOR ‘* VERDIENSTE.” 


“Sie haben doch einen sehr schénen Platz the past weeks has been that of Dr. 
bei der Enthiillung gehabt.”. You take up = Dryander, palace chaplain and consistorial 


the papers and fancy public 
opinion must be reflected 
there. But your search is 
in vain. Still hopeful, you 
turn to Berlin events, to 
the critiques of the plays, 
the reviews of the books, ete. 
But you are in the wrong 
country for receiving a 
picture of the country’s 
life through the country’s 
journals. 

A graceful act of the 
festival week was the con- 
ferring by the emperor of 
the title of professor upon 
the organist, Reimann, who 
officiated at the service in 
the Memorial Church ; and 
the presentation by the 
empress of the Order for 
Verdienste upon Friiulein 
Clara Senfft von Pilsach, y 2590 lag 
a favourite oratorio and “°"¥ Pre ounprinen) 
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Rath, to be religious in- 
structor of the four young 
princes, who now live 
with their governor at 
Plén. Dr. Dryander is, by 
common consent, the most 
inspiring of the preachers 
of North Germany, and 
his removal from Berlin is 
a loss of unspeakable magni- 
tude. The privilege of re- 
turning every three weeks 
for a sermon in the Dreif- 
altigkeitskirche will ill re- 
place the personal influence 
and the spiritual help that 
this gentle and strong man 
wields and gives. Repose 
is sweet, but not when it 
comes too early ; and men 
of unimpeachable purity of 
motive and loftiness of 
character are needed in 
Berlin. 
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HE editor of the Firmament 
leaned back in his chair, 
scanning with a satirical smile 
the list of obituary notices in 
stock. 

“These doomed men of 
yours take some killing,” he said to the 
obituary specialist, who stood beside him, 
glancing at the imposing row of names. 
~ “T can’t help it if they won’t die.” 

“That’s true; but you do pick out the 
tough ones.” 

The specialist sighed in reply. 

“Seems to me,” the editor went on, “as 
if your distinguished invalids are having a 
came with you. They look like dying every 
minute until you are through with them, and 
the moment your biography is ready they 
turn the corner and get steadily better.” 

“T’m very sorry.” 

“T don’t doubt that ; but don’t you think 
you're out of your proper line? You should 
canvass for a life assurance office. I never 
met a man with a surer eye for sound lives. 
Take my advice, throw this business up and 
tout for policy-holders. You'll walk straight 
up to the top in no time. You're wasting 
your efforts here.” 

" “Tt’s not exactly wasted effort,” the 
specialist dismally protested. “The biog- 
raphies are here when you want them.” 

“When I want them!”-—a_ burst of 
laughter died into a mocking chuckle. 
“When I want them! That will be next 
century sometime, or perhaps the one after. 
No, my friend. You are industrious, but 
you have bad judgment. The only celeb- 
rities who die are those you don’t write 
up. Once you touch them they are safe to 
be centenarians. Obituary notices pull them 
together like a brandy and soda. Hang 
them for aset of impostors!” And the editor 
crushed the offending list into an untidy 
drawer and passed on to something more 
urgent. 

This expression of opinion had been pro- 
voked by an extremely annoying circum- 
stance. A famous scholar and man _ of 
science, the Earl of Denmark Hill, who had 
struggled back to life after a dangerous 








illness, was in communication with the editor. 
The news had reached him that an ex- 
haustive memoir had been prepared in the 
office of the Firmament for publication in the 
event of his death, and he desired to convey 
to the editor a sincere expression of regret 
for any inconvenience that might have been 
caused to that gentleman by his unexpected 
recovery. He should have been only too 
pleased to die to accommodate the editor, but 
as the matter had been largely taken out of 
his hands, he was unable to give him any 
assurance on the subject. And then came 
one little request. The editor had it in his 
power to oblige the Earl of Denmark Hill by 
letting him see the memoir. Would he do 
so? The circumstance would be treated as 
strictly confidential, and if there were any 
points on which a revision by the subject of 
the memoir were desired, he would be only 
too happy to meet the editor’s wishes in the 
matter. 

The management of this incident had been 
left to the obituary specialist, who addressed 
a proof copy of the memoir to the Earl with 
a timidly apologetic note, and the reply had 
just arrived. The only mark on the proof 
was a turned comma. In an accompanying 
note the Earl declared his inability to add a 
word to so admirable a survey of his career, 
which had been unfortunately prolonged. 
He wished to express the sense of his deep 
obligation to the writer of the memoir, who 
had supplied him with a considerable number 
of new and valuable facts about his opinions 
and personal characteristics. He was much 
relieved to learn, on the word of so weighty 
an authority, that he “combined the pene- 
trative insight of the scientific pioneer with 
the simplicity of childhood in his domestic 
relations.” The assurance that “to his 
humblest dependant he was more a friend 
than a master” was equally refreshing and 
unexpected. Might he know the name of 
the gentleman to whom he was indebted for 
so gratifying an appreciation ? 

This was enough vexation for one day ; 
but there was more to follow. The specialist’s 
biographies were not all in stock. One had 
appeared in print. Word had reached the 
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office a few days before of a fatal accident to 
an ailing ex-Civil Lord of the Admiralty at 
his country seat. The account was circum- 
stantial and bore the name of a careful 
correspondent, so in it went. 

For one brief hour the obituary specialist 
held court in his reference room, receiving 
the congratulations of his colleagues. His 
system had been justified at last, they said. 

Then a curt message reached him: “ Re- 
port of my death absolutely false. Contradict 
at once.” This was signed by the ex-Civil 
Lord himself. 











Of course the editor was in a bad way. 
He wrote-a humbly regretful letter, but it 
was unregarded, and now the great man 
had called in person, and high words’ were 
sounding in the private room. 

Presently the interview was over, and the 
editor came out, looking tired. 

“No,” he explained, “it wasn’t the false 
report of his death that annoyed him. He 
didn’t trouble his head about that. The 
vexing thing was that we thought him worth 
no more than a quarter of a column ! ” 

“Upon my word,” the specialist protested, 








“The vexing thing was that we thought him worth no more than a quarter of a column!” 


Poor specialist ! His world had turned to 
dust and ashes. The memoir was only a 
minor one, of no account in his biographical 
fold, but it was there when the editor wanted 
it, and even that small consolation had been 
taken from him now. The ex-Civil Lord 
should have been killed, if he wasn’t. What 
right had public men to go fiddling on like 
that—neither one thing nor the other ? There 
was such a want of decision about it. The 
reading public had a right to their obituaries, 
and they would have them, too, in spite. of all 
the obstinate ex-administrators in existence. 


“T shouldn’t have given him more if he had 
been in office.” 

“That’s all right ; but he raved about it. 
He asked me if I knew that he had been a 
member of two Ministries, and had just 
missed Cabinet rank. Then you said that 
he had ‘joined the majority.” He thought 
you might have put it in some other way, 
when he was a member of the opposition 
‘gathered to his fathers,’ or ‘ paid the debt 
of nature,’ or something like that. I tell 
you I’ve had a bad time with him over your 
wretched memoir. He’s not to be put off 











with an obituary notice of that length, he 
says. I had no end of trouble in talking 
him back to good. humour.” 

The specialist looked anxious. 
you manage it ?” 

“Oh, I arranged to give half a column 
of biography and a leading article when he 
died, and I promised to discharge you. That 
will meet the case, I think. The man is 
quiet now, but he will need watching.” 

There was little sleep for the obituary 
specialist that night. He tossed about in 
bed, racking his brains for some hint of a 
scheme to restore his reputation for work 
and judgment. The painful process did not 
yield an idea, not the shadow of an idea, and 
when he crawled down to breakfast in the 
morning his aspect was one to excite pity in 
the breast of a Siberian exile. 

His toast-and-coffee reflections were dis- 
turbed by the arrival of a telegram from the 
editor: “Come to office at once—urgent 
business.” 

“More trouble,” sighed the specialist as 
he buttoned up his overcoat. “ Another. case 
of premature extinction.” 

He found the editor waiting impatiently, 
full of important resolution. 

“Thought of any way out ? ” 

The specialist shook his head. 

“Well, I have” ; and thereupon the editor 
disclosed a scheme that made his assistant 
first flush with wounded pride, then listen 
with half-pleased toleration, and finally rub 
his hands and chuckle in unsuppressed satis- 
faction. 

“The most audacious thing I ever heard 
of !” he declared. 

“ Not audacious at all. It’s so obviously 
the thing to do that I wonder it did not strike 
me weeks ago. Think it out,” the editor 
added. ‘There are two facts to work on. 


*“ How did 


Your distinguished men were ill, thought to 
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be dying, when you wrote your biographies, 
and the moment the biographies were com- 
pleted and ready for use at a moment's 
notice the subjects commenced to pick up 
again, and are now in rampant health, with 
the prospect of many years of profitable 
public service in front of them. That’s 
clear, isn’t it ? ” 

The specialist nodded. 

“Then there is only one thing to do. 
Keep your biographies up by all means, 
but not for the Firmament. You must 
work them as a cure.” 

“Looks all right; but where does the 
profit come in ?” 

“ Profit, man! The plan is bursting with 
prospective profit. Big fees are dancing all 
round it waiting for acceptance. You set to 
work at once to prepare a list of all the 
distinguished invalids whose biographies you 
have written in advance during the last six 
months. They’re strong and active now to 
a man. We'll write them to send _testi- 
monials and publish the lot. Profit!” he 
repeated more excitedly, clearing the table 
with a wild sweep of his arm, “ there’s more 
profit in it than in all the pills and nerve 
tonics that. have been swallowed since the 
days of the first apothecary. The applications 
will roll in, and there’s no competition to 
lower prices. It’s better than a Kimberley 
gold mine.” With this the editor dropped 
predictions and commenced to labour out 
with his colleague the details of his project. 

No information has yet been disclosed as 
to the result of the much-discussed opituary 
cure, but the prospectus, as it appeared in the 
Firmament, was admitted on all hands to be 
a masterpiece, from the glorious burst of 
rhetoric that formed the inspiring prelude, 
down to the final enticing intimation, which 
ran: “Celebrities in declining health are 
requested to communicate with the editor.” 
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In writing of 
Mr. Val Prinsep 
one isconfronted 
by two difficul- 
ties. Difficulty 
number one 
where to bezin ? 
Difficulty num- 
ber two—how to 
leave off? The 
whole man is so many-sided and so full 
of life in every direction that one literally 
hardly knows “ where to have him.” 

This is an age pre-eminently of “ reserved 
force.” Most people, being desperately 
anxious to make the most of their little 
modicum of gifts and graces, feel within 
them, consciously or unconsciously, an un- 
easy necessity to husband their resources. 
But this is emphatically not the case with 
Mr. Val Prinsep. 

First, there is the actual personality of the 
man himself. The outward man is tall and 
powerful, and a good deal of Mr. Prinsep’s 
superfluous energy has gone at one time or 
another to athletic pursuits. When he talks, 
his speech is rapid ; he wastes no words, and 
there is even a touch of picturesque brusque- 
ness about his terse phrases. Sometimes, 
however, his energetic mind moves too 
quickly. Words, apparently, become to him 
an ineffective triviality, and he takes refuge 
in a “splendid silence.” But whether he 
speaks or whether he is silent, he conveys 
the same impression of vigorous life and of 
its enjoyment. There is an atmosphere of 
constant mental movement about him, and 
Where he is stagnation emphatically is not. 

That the life of such a man should be full 
of stir and movement goes without saying. 
The conditions amid which it pleased nature 
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to “raise” Mr. Val Prinsep regulated and 
limited the lines of his life to some extent. 
He would have made a magnificent fight if 
he had been called upon to do so; no one 
need doubt that. But circumstances did not 
provide the opportunity. All the fairy god- 
mothers attended his christening in the most 
excellent tempers, and not even the spur of 
poverty was given him. Everybody has some 
vague connection of ideas, at least, with the 
name of Little Holland House. Everybody 
knows that at Little Holland House all that 
was best in the London society of the day 
was wont to assemble itself, there to dis- 
port itself gravely or gaily, according to the 
temper of the moment. The mistress of 
Little Holland House was Mr. Val Prinsep’s 
mother. There is a portrait of Mrs. Prinsep, 
painted by her son not long before she died, 
hanging now in Mr. Val Prinsep’s dining- 
100m—a portrait most graceful and dignified 
and altogether charming. The face framed 
by soft gray hair is very sweet and strong, 
and — before all things — intensely sympa- 
thetic. It is easy to understand, looking at 
this picture, wherein lay the charm of Little 
Holland House. There are two pictures of 
the place itself, also, in Mr. Prinsep’s studio. 
They represent an ideal old country house, 
irregular, red-roofed, with a delicious garden. 
And they make one fiercely indignant with 
the recklessness which pulls down such places, 
sweeping away even the remembrance of them 
from men’s minds. 

Here, then, Mr. Prinsep grew up, coming 
into contact with all of that day that was 
best and wittiest. His father had con- 
nections with India; Mr. Val Prinsep was 
destined, like his brother, for the Indian 
Civil Service, and he accepted the career 
thus mapped out for him cheerily and as 
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a matter of course. But there was another 
influence at work upon his destiny. It was 
many years before he went to India, and 
then it was in a capacity unthought of in his 
boyish days. A close friend of his father’s 
was Mr. G. F. Watts; Mr. Watts was, in 
fact, for many years an inmate of Little 
Holland House, 
and the picture | 
of it before de- ; 
scribed shows | 
the studio which \ 
he built on to 
it for himself. 

“T was always 
in and out of 
his studio,” says 
Mr. Prinsep, 
“drawing and 
painting and so 
on, and I liked 
it very much. 
And one day 
my father said 
to me: ‘ Look 
here, Watts tells 
me you have 
talent and that 
sort of thing, 
and if you like 
to study and go 
in for it, Tl 
give you so 
much a year for 
ten years.” Of 
course I jumped 
at it,” adds Mr. 
Prinsep, “and 
that’s how I be- 
came a painter.” 

With Watts 
and with Ros- 
setti Mr. Prin- 
sep studied until 
1859. Rossetti 
in particular had 
an immense in- 
fluence over his 
mind, and 
among his treas- 
ures in the book 
line is a little 
volume of Rossetti’s poems interleaved by 
the poet with corrections. But Mr. Prinsep, 
even as a youth, had far too robust a person- 
ality to be dominated wholesale by any man. 
He put his finger on the weak place in 
Rossetti’s art, and in 1859 he departed to 
Paris to study drawing under Gleyre. For 
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‘““AN INDIAN GIRL.”—BY VAL C, PRINSEP, R.A. 
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the French school of painting he had, in 
those days, no admiration—a judgment which 
more mature experience has led him to cor- 
rect. In 1860 he went to Rome, where he 
studied for some time. And in 1862 he 
exhibited in the Royal Academy for the 
first time. The subject of the picture was 
“ Bianca Capel- 
Tee. | lo.” “Since 
; | that time,” says 
-)*! Mr. Prinsep 
cheerily, “I 
| have exhibited 

} every year.” 
| — It wasin 1877 
that Mr. Prinsep 
| went to India. 
The gorgeous- 
ness of tint cha- 
racteristic of the 
Kast appealed 
strongly to all 
his instincts, 
and there is no 
doubt that his 
Indian experi- 
ences tended to 
develop and 
confirm that 
feeling for col- 
our which has 
always been one 
of his most 
striking charac- 
teristics. Mr. 
Prinsep steeped 
himself in East- 
ern life. He 
came back with 
about forty 
**kitcats,” beside 
other studies. 
But his amazing 
versatility and 
individuality 
saved him from 
the fate which 
would have 
overtaken al- 
most any other 
man who had 
made so com- 
plete a study of so fascinating a subject. 
Most men, having thus primed themselves, 
would have gone no further; would have 
settled into painters of a single subject ; 
would have reproduced India in various 
forms to the end of their days, to the total 
ignoring of any other country or form of 
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life whatsoever. But to Mr. Prinsep such a 
course would have been simply impossible. 
He painted his great Durbar picture when 
he came home. He has painted many Indian 
pictures since. But his interests are too 
wide, and too vigorous, to allow of any limi- 
tation in the choice of his subjects. English 
history, Roman history, French history ; 
that wonderful treasure-house of Eastern 
fancies, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ; 


domesticity, English, French or Italian—all 


these have been requisitioned by him at one 
time or another. He is a portrait painter 
tov, and a very excellent portrait painter, as 
everyone knows. 


The impulse of the moment serves him well, 
and the number of pictures which he produces 
every year under pressure of that restless 
energy of his would be outlet enough for 
most men’s imaginative and creative faculties. 
But Mr. Prinsep is inexhaustible, and in his 
leisure moments he is both novelist and 
dramatist. He has written two one-act 
plays, produced some years since by Mr. 
John Hare, “ Cousin Dick” and “ Monsieur 
le Due.” Of these “Cousin Dick” is still 
played in the provinces, by no means seldom. 
His novel “ Virginie” ran as a serial in 
Longman’s some years ago, and is of course 
well known to all novel readers. His first 
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“T paint what I like,” he says, with a 
laugh. “It's a bad thing for popularity. 
People like to know what to expect of a man. 
When he has made a success with one subject, 
everybody wants a picture like it. That’ 8 
how painters get driven into a groove.’ 

Mr. Val Prinsep has done an immense 
amount of work in the thirty-two years 
which have passed since that first picture 
was exhibited in the Academy. He is a very 
rapid worker, but he works—nowadays at 
any rate—rather on impulse than on any 
hard and fast principles of industry. 

“When I get a thing I like, ” he says, “ I 
like to go at it and finish it.” 


‘©. VERSAILLES.” —BY 
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VAL C. PRINSEP, R.A. 


book, however, treated of fact, not fiction. 
“ Imperial India” tells of his travels in 
India, and it was “ Imperial India” which 
first led him into the paths of literature. 

“JT used to spend my evenings reading 
and smoking,” Mr. Prinsep tells you. ‘ And 
when I got hold of the idea for ‘ Virginie,’ 
it was in the evenings—two hours or so 
every evening—that I wrote it.” 

“ Virginie” was not originally intended 
for a three-volume novel. Mr. Prinsep’s 
idea was to write a series of short stories, 
each one of which was to be woven round 
an object in a lady’s boudoir. 

“You know the kind of thing,” Mr. 
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Prinsep explains, “the little things a lady 
fills her room up with, each with its own 
little history.” 

A friend of Mr. Prinsep’s had a bit of 
Sevres china which caught his fancy ; and 
reading up the annals of the French Revolu- 
tion at about the same time, he discovered 
that the painter thereof had been guillotined. 
Here was the germ. The original short 
story burst its bounds in every direction, and 
“ Virginie” was produced. Mr. Prinsep 
never went back to the lady’s boudoir idea. 
He wrote another long story. “ But,” he 
tells you, with a regular burst of laughter, 
“T put the manuscript away somewhere, and 
I’ve never been able to find it again. I[ 
suppose it must be somewhere!” Let us 
hope it is “somewhere,” and that it will 
some day turn up. It is a loss which few 
authors would take so hilariously. 

Mr. Prinsep is not only a book-writer, 
he is moreover a book-lover and a_book- 
collector—that is to say, he collects books 
principally of the period which has for him 
a pre-eminent fascination —the French Revo- 
lution. There is a little room opening out 
of the studio in which a student of French 
memoirs might make himself happy for 
many hours. There is a beautifully got up 
book, in particular, with coloured plates, 
from which one may reconstruct the whole 
period for oneself. There are fashion-plates 
at which one looks with awe and wonder 
as one asks whether it is possible that any 
human beings actually lived and moved and 
had their being in such garments. There 
are pictures of various vehicles of the day, 
including one of the famous berline in 
which Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette 
made that ill-conducted bid for freedom 
which ended so disastrously at Varennes. 
And there is another book, with large 
coloured illustrations of scenes during the 
Revolution, notably one representing the 
forcible entry of a body of soldiers into a 
convent school, of which Mr. Prinsep says 
us he shows it to you that “dear old Johnny 
Millais thought it was capital!” There are 
other books, too, of other times in this very 
choice and fascinating little library : a Caxton 
Froissart, a splendid specimen of printing ; 
a “ Morte d’Arthur,” on which, Mr. Prinsep 
tells you, he was “ brought up” by Rossetti. 
[t is a reprint of the original edition, in a 
peculiar soft binding which Rossetti used to 
call “ pussy-cat ” binding. 

But books are by no means Mr. Prinsep’s 
only treasures. He has pictures also. He 
tells you emphatically that he has the best 
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picture Millais ever painted, and he is very 
proud of the possession. The picture in 
question is “ The Eve of Saint Agnes,” and 
Mr. Prinsep likes to remember that it was a 
favourite with its painter himself, and that 
Millais was pleased when he—Mr. Prinsep— 
bought it. Nor is Millais by any means the 
only one of his great contemporaries repre- 
sented on the walls of Mr. Prinsep’s house. 
There is a Burne-Jones in the drawing-room. 
It is a design for a tomb, a marvellous 
“arrangement” in blues and gold. And 
about this picture there is a double interest, 
for it was given by Burne-Jones originally 
to Sir Frederick Leighton. There is a 
portrait of Mr. Val Prinsep by Watts in the 
dining-room, painted some sixteen years ago. 
Of Mr. Prinsep’s own work there are several 
capital specimens here and there about the 
house. Mr. Prinsep has no favourites among 
the children of his brush; he would have 
you believe so at any rate. 

“Tsn’t the last always the best ?” he asks 
with a laugh. But perhaps he has a peculiar 
kindliness for two which hang now in his 
drawing-room. One of these is the “ Black 
Pearl,” an Indian picture exhibited in the 
Royal Academy. The other is a picture of 
“Jane Shore,” and for this Mr. Prinsep 
entertains a parent’s affection for a child 
who has been ill-treated. The picture was 
sold originally to Mr. Hill, of Brighton, who 
hung it over the grating of the heating 
apparatus. Direful results in the way of 
cracking ensued, and when Mr. Prinsep 
met his picture again at a sale it was in a 
parlous state. He bought it for next to 
nothing, put it to rights, and nobody now 
would guess its sad story from its appear- 
ance. In the dining-room hangs the portrait 
of his mother, already described, and the 
portrait of his wife and two elder boys; in 
the studio “Theodora, Empress and Come- 
dian,” confronts you. After the pictures 
come all sorts of interesting odds and ends. 
A silver box, a wedding present from the 
Prince of Wales, is a very beautiful thing. 
And Mr. Prinsep has also a great affection 
for a more unique and old-time object, which 
stands on a pedestal in the music-room— 
the prow of a Venetian gondola of state. 
To possess something of which there is no 
duplicate is the true joy of every man ! 

Of the pretty house itself which contains 
all these things, it is difficult to give any 
adequate idea in words. One could describe 
the shape of the rooms and the arrangement 
of the furniture, but one can convey little of 
the colouring, and to the colouring a large 
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part of the effect is due. There is a variety 
about the house, also, which is striking. The 
dining-room, for instance, is a long narrow 
room, very simple in furniture and decora- 
tion, as a dining-room should be. It has 
panelled walls, a delicate green in tone, and 
against this comes a general impression of 
various browns—most noticeably a curious 
and very effective sideboard, an early picce 
of Morris furniture. The drawing-room, on 
the other hand, is a room of irregular and 
nondescript shape, and the first thing that 
strikes you about it is its remarkable richness 
of colour. Then you get a vague idea that 
there is an Italian tone about the whole 
thing, but this idea is mainly created, I 
believe, by one beautiful Italian cabinet. 
The music-room, again, is a fine square room, 
with long windows looking out into the 
garden. 

A man’s work-room is of course always 
the most characteristic and attractive room 
in his house—the heart of the house, as it 
were. Mr. Prinsep’s studio is a magnificent 
room of regular proportions, rather long 
than square ; and perhaps the most interesting 
feature here—apart from Mr. Prinsep’s own 
work and the unconscious revelations of the 
owner's personality which necessarily abound 
—is a collection of sketches which stand by 
themselves on a little shelf running along 
the wall. All these sketches are Sir Frederick 
Leighton’s, and several of them were done 
when he and Mr. Prinsep were travelling 
together in Ireland. These sketches were 
purchased at the late sale of Lord Leighton’s 
works at Christie’s. 

Sir Frederick Leighton was a man of few 
friends, and of these few Mr. Val Prinsep 
was the most intimate. 

“Tam the only man who ever dined with 
him at the club,” Mr. Prinsep observes, “ and 
the only man who ever travelled with him.” 

For many years Mr. Prinsep and Sir 
Frederick Leighton lived next door to one 
another, but the friendship between them was 
of older date even than this. It was when Mr. 
Prinsep was quite a young man, just embark- 
ing on his career as a painter, that Leighton 
came over from Italy with two pictures and 
an introduction to Watts. An introduction 
to Watts meant an introduction to the 
Prinsep family, and Leighton was constantly 
at Little Holland House. He was eight 
years older than Mr. Val Prinsep, and eight 
years in advance of him, therefore, on the 
artistic road they were to travel together. 
He took a great interest in the younger 
man’s work and gave him all the advice and 


assistance in his power. And in this natural 
and simple fashion the friendship was begun 
which was to prove life-long. 

Of Sir Frederick Leighton’s capacity for 
work and of his unceasing industry Mr. 
Prinsep probably knows more than any- man 
alive. Comparing him with Millais, Mr. 
Prinsep unhesitatingly decides that Leighton 
was far the more untiring worker of the 
two. There was that fundamental differ- 
ence between them of the man who could 
abstain from work, who could take and 
could enjoy a holiday, and the man to whom 
no such abstinence was possible. It was 
Millais’ habit, at least during the latter years 
of his life, to give up work altogether for 
three months of the year; to turn his back 
on London, and, doing so, to turn his back 
also upon palette and brushes. But with 
Leighton it was different. He travelled a 
great deal, but wherever he travelled he 
sketched ; he sketched anything and every- 
thing—places, people, details of all sorts — 
but he was never idle. With him “to do” 
a place meant hard and methodical work. 
He went into its every aspect, making notes 
of all he saw. In London his working day 
seldom or never ended with the daylight 
hours. In the late afternoons or early 
evenings, When a painter’s day’s work is 
usually over, Sir Frederick Leighton—to 
quote Mr. Prinsep—was “all over the place, 
at meetings or something of that sort.” And 
of late years, moreover, he spent an immense 
amount of time and pains over the prepara- 
tion of the bi-annual address given by the 
President to the students of the Academy. 
For these he prepared elaborate essays, tax- 
ing his reading, knowledge, and powers of 
research to the utmost. 

The last journey taken by Mr. Prinsep 
with Sir Frederick Leighton was the journey 
to Ireland, already mentioned. And Mr. 
Prinsep’s remembrances of this time are of 
the cheeriest nature, and full of fun. One 
of Leighton’s objections to travelling com- 
panions arose from the fact that it made him 
very ill to sit in a.carriage or a train with 
his back to the engine or the horses. And 
Mr. Prinsep’s first reminiscence in connection 
with a journey with him is of his arrival at 
the railway station, and of his dashing off, bag 
in hand—* very often with my bag too,” adds 
Mr. Pr.asep—down the train to secure for 
himself the seat he wanted. In Ireland they 
lived at a farmhouse in Donegal, entering 
into a compact that. each should go his own 
way quite independent of the other. They 
met, of course, for meals, and it was at these 
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times that their handmaiden Biddy appeared 
upon the scene. 

Biddy was a typical Irish servant girl, 
worthy of a place in a farce! She hada 
shock head of hair, a mouth from ear to 
ear, and a readiness of mother wit which 
served her on all occasions. She was a 
source of immense entertainment to Leigh- 
ton, and he 
was always 
drawing her 
out. ‘The sit- 
ting-room 
shared by the 
two painters 
was of the 
ordinary 
farmhouse 
type, and 
there was 
inevitably—a 
looking- glass 
over the 
mantelpiece. 
This looking- 
glass was a 
great snare to 
Biddy, and 
whenever she 
came into the 
room she 
found it ne- 
cessary to 
take a look at 
her charms 
as therein 
reflected. 
This highly 
amused 
Leighton, 
and he was 
constantly 
“ chaffing ” 
her about it. 
But she was 
always ready 
with an ex- RG] 
cuse, and on From a photo by] 
one Occasion 
she was dis- 
tinctly too many for him. It so happened 
that Leighton always sat at the table with 
his back to the glass, and one day when 
Biddy was putting down a dish ana study- 
ing herself attentively meanwhile, he ex- 
claimed as usual-— 

“Now then, Biddy, you're looking at 
yourself in the glass again ! ” 

Biddy’s answer came on the instant. 
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“ Faith, then, and it’s no such thing I’m 
doin’ at all. It was just your own beautiful 
curl I was admirin’.” 

There is another story of Biddy which 
Mr. Prinsep tells with immense appreciation. 
Biddy, it appears, was engaged to be married, 
and her “ boy” was a somewhat weakly and 
undersized specimen of humanity. Leighton 
was) much 
given to teas- 
ing her on 
the subject, 
and on one 
occasion in 
particular he 
was arguing 
the point 
with her. 

a ee 
didn’t you 
choose a fine 
strong fellow, 
Biddy 7” he 
asked—* like 
Mr. Prinsep 
there, for 
instance.” 

“Biddy 
gave me a 
look,” Says 
Mr. Prinsep, 
“and then 
her feelings 
were too 
much for her. 
‘ Heaven for- 
bid us, what 
a loomp !’ she 
exclaimed. 
Of course we 
both burst 
out laughing, 
whereupon 
she clapped 
her hands 
over her 
moath and 
bolted. But 
a moment or 
two later she 
put her head round the door again. ‘Sure, 
it’s meself I meant as would be such a loomp 
in his arms!’ she said.” Biddy was not to 
be routed. 

But Leighton’s intercourse with Biddy was 
not confined to teasing her and enjoying her 
retorts. Something went wrong with one of 
Biddy’s hands, a “ loomp” appearing in the 
wrong place, and Leighton sent her to a 
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doctor—not so simple and inexpensive a 
business in the wilds of Ireland as it is in 
London. 

“ Just like Leighton,” says Mr. Prinsep ; 
“he was always doing things of that kind.” 

The “loomp” turned out to be a serious 
affair, demanding prompt surgical treatment, 
and Biddy probably owes her present pos- 
session of her hand to Leighton’s ready 
generosity. | 

Mr. Prinsep is a most excellent story-teller 
—as how should he not be, since he is full 
of fun and full also of dramatic instinct. 
One of his aunts, Mrs. Cameron, was a 
woman very well known in her day. She 
was not only a wit and a very clever woman 
“all round,” but she was a most admirable 
amateur photographer, at a time when artistic 
photography was hardly thought possible by 
anyone else. Mr. Prinsep tells two capital 
stories of her—good enough to be repeated, 
even if they have been told before. Mrs. 
Cameron knew—and photographed—all the 
great men of her day. Tennyson in par- 
ticular was an intimate friend of hers, and 
another great friend was Sir Henry Taylor. 
She photographed them both. Tennyson 
had his little weaknesses, as everyone knows, 
and one of these was an inclination to depre- 
ciate Henry Taylor. 

“ He was looking at the two photographs 
one day,” says Mr. Prinsep, “and he said to 
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my aunt, ‘I always think, do you know, that 
Henry Taylor has a mouth exactly like a 
fish.” ‘If so, Alfred,’ retorted my aunt, 
‘it’s the mouth of a fish when the spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the water !’” 

Mrs. Cameron was evidently not in the 
habit of sparing her poet friend, for the 
other story recounts another good-natured 
and witty snub for Tennyson. ‘Tennyson, as 
we all know, was consumed with a desire for 
inviolate privacy of life; he was under the 
impression that the public was consumed 
with a desire to invade that privacy, and 
in his country home trespassers were warned 
off with persistent severity. A friend of 
Mrs. Cameron’s, going into his neighbour- 
hood, unwittingly betook herself into his 
grounds and there proceeded to make a 
sketch. She was immediately detected from 
the house, and emissaries were sent to tell 
her of the crime she was committing. She 
expressed her regret and withdrew at once. 
But she told the affair to Mrs. Cameron, and 
Mrs. Cameron descended upon the poet and 
spoke her mind, until Tennyson expressed a 
certain amount of penitence, and pleaded 
that he had not known the lady to be a 
friend of hers. Whereupon Mrs. Cameron 
delivered herself as follows :— 

“JT tell you what it is, Alfred, she came 
down here to look for a lion and she found 
a bear!” 
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T was the 
glorious 
fourteenth 
of July. 
Ten days 
before, re- 
spectable 
and other- 
wise reason- 
able Ameri- 
can citizens 
had been 
riding down 
Regent 

Street on the top of *buses, proudly waving 

the star-spangled banner over the side ; and 

the conductors, practical men, and careless 
of the traditions of history, had demanded 
double fare in consequence. 

And now in Paris dawned the glorious 
fourteenth ; and the Republic, one and 
indivisible—for the third time of declaration 
—summoned its sons to a national holiday, 











to commemorate the never-to-be-allowed-to- 
be-forgotten episode of the taking of the 
Bastille. Not that this enterprise, it seems 
to me, was ever attended with much success ; 
it only went the common way of all private- 
going concerns, getting into the hands of a 
company; and the people, after they had 
taken it, did not seem to know at all what 
to do with it. And, unable to continue carry- 
ing on the business—an old established busi- 
ness, mark you, with always as many orders 
(and people) as they could execute, not a 
mere mushroom concern flooded with ficti- 
tious trade just before promotion—the people 
soon had to put the shutters up and take the 
Bastille down; and now nothing whatever 
remains of that once famous pleasure resort 
save a couple of cafés that have taken its 
name, and a column like an elongated sewer 
pipe with a young man in a hurry—in too 
great a hurry to have completed his toilet— 
on the top. 

All this however in passing, and merely 
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for historical reference ; to explain moreover 
the joy and shouts of the populace that 
woke me on this eventful day. It seemed 
that everyone had got up early; I knew in 
fact that in their fear to oversleep them- 
selves there were many who had not gone 
to bed at all; and at five o’clock in the 
morning mothers were washing children and 
fathers were upsetting furniture in search 
for that other boot, and the whole street 
resounded with consequent cursing and 
wailing and excitement in general. 

It was to be a day of uninterrupted 
happiness; no one was to do any work, 
except of course waiters and policemen and 
unimportant menials like that; there were 
to be free performances at the theatres, and 
illuminations on the Boulevards, and band- 
stands for dancing at the corner of every 
street. And many meetings were to be held 
in honour of glorious France, and to the 
deprecation and conspuing of the rest of 
the world, and everyone was to sing the 
“ Marseillaise” ; and peculiar youthful pro- 
cessions went on perambulation, awaking 
heaven and earth, and more especially the 
other place, with powerful trumpets and 
horns. 

And above all there were to be flags—the 
white stone houses were ablaze with them, 
blue and white and red. People put them 
in their windows, stretched them across the 
road, wore them round their necks, carried 
them in their hands ; one could see nothing 
else but flags, especially among the trades- 
men, who, for the most part German Jews, 
seized gladly this convenient opportunity for 
effective and inexpensive advertisement. 

And out in the fosse of the fortifications 
the vagabonds and homeless lay down and 
died of starvation just as on any other 
ordinary day ; but these were contemptible 
villains who had not even the pride of 
patriotism to defer their death till the 
morrow. 

Now in the room next to mine lived a 
Dutchman ; a real Dutchman, a Dutchman 
of Holland, not an undefined foreigner that 
our sailors describe by that generic term, 
with that other alternative Dagos. He and 
I had been great friends for a very long 
time, for he had many good traits in his 
character. One of the best was his tobacco, 
which he somehow continued to smuggle 
in periodically from Amsterdam. And how 
one can come to love a man like that, any 
Englishman who has been in Paris and 
smoked the playful poison that the French 
Government allows itself to sell to the people 


as tobacco, any Englishman in this miserable 
state, I say, will be able to understand ! 

In my leisure moments—and it is astonish- 
ing how much leisure a man has who does 
nothing at all—I had woven a long romance 
about the Datchman. I figured him, an ad- 
venturous youth, setting sail for Sumatra or 
somewhere, where, after many hair-breadth 
escapes and blood-boiling braveries, he suc- 
ceeded in marrying the king’s* daughter 
and becoming the monarch’s deputy; but 
one night some hired assassins crept into his 
palace, massacred his guard, abducted his 
wife, planted a poisoned kris in his stomach 
and left him for dead. He was not dead 
however ; his life was saved by his faithful 
time-keeper (a Waterbury in Dutch), on 
which the dagger had struck ; and if he lay 
still and said not a word, it was not from 
fear or discretion, but simply because he had 
forgotten the native swear-words appropriate 
to the occasion. How he escaped to the 
woods and lived among the monkeys I need 
not narrate. Three times he raised a force 
and attacked the rebels in the capital ; but 
his army was singularly gentle in battle and 
could never be persuaded to hit hard enough ; 
and when both his wife and his father-in- 
law the king, were murdered for good, he 
determined to give the thing up and come 
home. The memory of his lost grandeur 
however did not let him rest; and so he 
went forth again to a strange country to live 
down his sorrow and consume his days in 
noble but unavailing regret. 

That was the three-volume novel I had 
worked up about him; as a matter of fact 
he was only a little man of forty, as fat and 
contented as the cows in his own homeland ; 
and the most exciting thing he had ever 
done in his life, was to keep the books of a 
Paris agency for the importation and sale of 
butter and cheese. And, good kindly soul, 
this morning he had caught the contagion of 
the nation’s joy. He was singularly light- 
footed in rising. Through the wall I heard 
him give vent to what I have no doubt was 
his equivalent for hurrah ; once or twice he 
sang a snatch of one of those calm, soothing 
songs of Holland to which they always seem 
to forget the amen ; and altogether he was 
so happy that he probably spoilt his coffee. 

Then he began to bustle about with his 
boxes ; he opened the door of his cupboard 
and irritated me with the creaking, groped 
about a good deal and made a lot of noise, 
and at last came out into the passage and 

* Let the existence of a king be assumed, if only for 
the sake of my humour. 
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knocked at my door. It was string he 
wanted. Pleased to render him a favour, | 
handed him at once a bit of boot-lace ; and 
unwilling to allow him to consider himself 
in my debt, borrowed some tobacco to restore 
the balance of obligation. At which we 
cheerily thanked one another and went back 
into our respective rooms. 

I began to smoke in sweet contentment, 
conscious, but only vaguely, of the bustle in 
the dwelling—the noise of preparation for 
the féte. All around me, below and beneath, 
came rumours of household activity ; there 
were, I knew, though I could not see, men 
cleaning their boots and brushing their 
clothes and looking for a shirt with a button 
on the back, and women laying out their 
lingerie and taking their hair out of paper 





“It was string he wanted. 


and counting the money they were going to 
allow their husbands to spend. And a 
young gentleman underneath commenced to 
practice on a violoncello, and some children 
began to bawl; and my wrath was great 
against the musician and my sympathy sin- 
cere for the suffering children. And the 
little Dutchman next door was making a 
good deal of noise as well; but him I quite 
forgave—for I was smoking his tobacco. 
rradually I began to notice that the 
hubbub in the street below increased ; the 
sound had more volume, more continuity ; 
and above the tumult now and again rose a 
shrill articulate language. I paid no atten- 
tion at first, but presently phrases detached 
themselves and reached my ears: ( sale 
Prussien! A bas les tétes carrées! A Veau! 


and then A mort! This was getting 
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serious in all conscience, and [ felt sorry for 
the doomed gentleman whoever he was. 

Next the noise of tramping mounted from 
the stairs ; agood many people came suddenly 
surging up, right to the landing outside my 
door, and I began to search my memory for 
any crime I had lately committed. They 
did not come into me however, they burst 
into the Dutchman’s room with a wild mad 
yell. Through the wall came a chaotic 
chorus of denunciations—the people were 
evidently breaking things and falling down 
over each other—and above it all was to be 
heard, as a sort of leit-motif, the guttural 
half-smothered protestations of the Hollander 
himself. He was silent at last however, and 
I judged they were sitting on him; and the 
furniture began to fly about again, and there 
was a clatter of smashing 
crockery, and then a screech of 
torn calico that set my teeth 
on edge. And with a loud 
triumphant whoop everybody 
went downstairs again. 

By this time I had smoked 
all the tobacco in my pipe, 
and judged it expedient to 
go out; it was then [ saw 
from my window the pro- 
cession pass the corner. [ 
speedily joined it and got 
in at the tail-end to try and 
discover the cause. But it 
was only the effect I saw— 
the Dutchman in the middle. 
And I had to look piercingly 
<\ before I recognised him, such 
a deplorable change had come 
over his personality since he 
borrowed my boot-lace. 

His face looked as if it had been melted 
down in the interval and run considerably 
during the process ; his formerly frank blue 
eyes now glanced out darkly from a frame- 
work of deepening mourning ; his ears seemed 
to have been pushed farther back round his 
head, his nose, on the contrary, pulled more 
prominently forward, while his scalp was 
strangely bald in many places, as if numerous 
lovelocks had been violently abstracted, and 
certainly not for souvenirs of affection. As 
for his clothing, from the remnants of colour 
that still remained I saw it was his Sunday 
suit, his best black; but now it resembled 
nothing on earth so much as a crazy-work 
quilt out of which they had taken the stitches ! 

My poor friend was the centre of a vast 
and surging crowd, all of them doing their 
best to get nearer him and propel him 





































































forward. His immediate bodyguard, who, 
as far as protection went, did not deserve 
the name, were a couple of stout but none 
the less gesticulating Auvergnats 
merchants most probably, in their holiday 
attire of velvet and red scarves and immense 
felt wideawakes. In the immediate rear 
came a workman, blue blouse and sabots, 
bearing aloft in triumph a heap of damaged 
drapery on a stick. 

Before I had time to observe more, we 
found ourselves at the police office; we all 
surged into the central hall, in front of the 
brigadier’s desk, and commenced to explain 
in chorus: So the brigadier sent the few 
unoccupied supernumerary policemen to 
silence the least offensive with their swords ; 
and after many remonstrances and howls of 
anguish, comparative quietude 
was obtained. 

Thereupon the two Auver- 
gnats, at a sign from the briga- 
dier, commenced their recitation 
in duetto; also in an accent 
that typography stands power- 
less to reproduce, even if 
musical culture did not abso- 
lutely forbid it. 

“Monsieur,” commenced the 
smaller of the two, the one with 
the larger hat, “1 am called 
Joseph Legardebas, and I keep 
the wine shop at the sign of 
the ‘ Faithful Coachman.’ ” 

“ And 1”—the other—“ Au- 
guste Benoit, the charcoal shop 
opposite.” 

“ And we were going on this 
glorious day to see the decora- 
tions in the streets.” 

“And I said to Joseph, ‘Let us cross 
the Rue Caulaincourt and pass by the 
Buttes.’ ” 

“So we went along quietly, singing the 
‘ Marseillaise.’ ” 

‘““ When Regardebas looked in the air and 
said, ‘ Saeré nom dune yipe !’ 

“So I looked too, and there at a window 
was a German flag. 

“We cried, ‘A bas le sale Prussien ! 

“ And we did too!” (This in chorus from 
every one present. ) 

“So we went up as good citizens and 
seized the flag.” 

“And here it is!” cried the workman 
in the back, stepping proudly forward and 
depositing on the desk what I had taken to 
be the bundle of rags. 

“An insult to the patrie!” said the 
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233 
brigadier, growing very red; “there is the 
guillotine for that.” 

“Permit me,” here broke in the Dutch- 
man in a weak trembling treble I did not 
recognise, but before he had time to continue 
a roar went up, “ A mort!” 

“TJ don’t care!” he interrupted again, but 
in language much less polite than that. “I 
insist On speaking” ; and they let him proceed 
on sufferance. “IT am a friend to France ; 
I am not a Prussian. It is a Dutch flag ; 
and you have spoilt my clothes.” 

“Is it possible ?”—from the assembly— 

Pp : 
“ He is not a German ?” 

“No; I am a Dutchman from Amster- 
dam. I wished to join in the joyous festivi- 
ties, to express my sympathy with this great 
people who has gained its liberty with so 
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much courage. (Zres bin! and shouts 
from everyone, including the policemen.) 
So I took my country’s flag, the flag of 
Holland 

“Are you sure of that?” 
brigadier very anxiously. 

“Without doubt—it is the trade-mark of 
our butter and chqese—80 I tied it to my 
balcony and I cried ‘Vive la France !” 

“ And then ?” 

“Then my door was burst open, I was 
seized very rudely from the rear ; they hurt 
my body and they tore my garments, they 
broke up my flag, and they brought me here, 
pushing me unnecessarily all the way and 
calling me many things I am not and that 
none of our family have ever been ! ” 

“ Display the flag in question,” ordered the 
brigadier. And a policeman in attendance 
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unfolded with quite needful care the shreds 
and tatters that remained. 

“The suspect is right,” decided the briga- 
dier, “it is red and white and blue length- 
ways ; the cursed colours of Germany are 
black and white and red. But it is not your 
fault, good people,” he proclaimed, harangu- 
ing the crowd ; “loyal citizens are liable to 
mistakes, above all on this most auspicious 
holiday.” 

* You shall be rewarded, do not fear, for 
your loyalty in this matter. The Republic 
is not ungrateful to its devoted children. 
You will all probably get the Order of 
Agricultural Merit.” 


gg, 
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So with a good deal of help from the 
energetic policemen we all managed to get 
into the street again ; there the crowd were 
waiting. 

“He is not a Prussian,” bellowed the 
Auvergnat, “he is our friend ; let us em- 
brace him !” 

And they all did ; and when he had got 
through, his crazy-work quilt looked as if it 
had been flat-ironed. 

“ We will drink together !” the Auvergnat 
next declared. “ Everyone come to my wine- 
shop and we will have a glass to the honour 
of our comrade here !” 

And up the hill the assembly departed, 
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“And me?’ Dutchman. 
And my clothes ? 

“You!” in a tone of withering contempt. 
“Be glad I do not hurl you into prison. 
What do you mean by misleading trustful 
citizens ? Give him his flag and let him 
o0,” 
~ “But my clothes ?” objected the wretched 
man obstinately ; “it was my best suit, and I 
paid a hundred francs for it only three years 
ago!” 

“ Another word,” shouted the brigadier, 
“and I have you conducted across the 
frontier ! ” 


queried the 


” 


the Dutchman in their midst, still being 
embraced, the workman at the back with 
the famous flag-trophy as before. This time 
however everyone was laughing and the best 
of friends; and as they turned the corner at 
the top they all burst into song. 

I remained behind in thought and con- 
templation. From the church over the way 
rang out the hour. I looked up to see the 
time—it was midday. In front of the 
porch was printed the ubiquitous motto, 
Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité, and I suddenly 
recollected I had not yet had my break- 
fast. 
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Roperr W. CHamBens, the author of the 
following fantasy, has earned the interest 
of the literary world in America and _ this 
country by a quintet of volumes. “The 
King in Yellow” showed that one of its 
sentences, “I belong to those children of 
an older and simpler generation who do not 
love to seek for psychological subtleties in 
art,” was not autobiographical. For this 
strange collection of stories—lurid imagina- 
tion run riot—betrayed the working of a 
student in that tield of psychology which is 
so magnetic and so repellent at one and the 
same time. The next book bearing Mr. 
Chambers’ name was “In the Quarter,” a 
pretty but not particularly original story of 
bohemian lifein Paris. ‘ ‘The Red Republic” 
followed, and is a far finer piece of fiction. 
All the horrors of the Commune are made 
vividly real, and the author’s historical know- 
ledge comes well into play. The fourth 
book, “ A King and a Few Dukes,” excited 
extraordinary attention from some of the 
American critics, but seems hardly so re- 
markable an effort as the New York press 
imagined. It is very amusing, but not 
creat in the sense of literature. Lastly, we 
have had “The Maker of Moons,” which 
strikes one as a series of “trial trips” on 
the sea of fiction. There is no doubt that 
Robert W. Chambers is an author who has 
undeniable ability, which may sooner rather 
than later place him high in the list of 
imaginative writers. 
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THE LITTLE SEXTON. 


By Roper 


W. CHAMBERS.* 
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A wind-swept sky ; 
The waste of moorland stretching to the west ; 
Phe sea, low moaning in a strange unrest ; 

A seagull’s ery. 


HEN I first saw the sexton he 
was standing motionless be- 
hind a stone. Presently he 
moved on again, pausing at 
times and turning right and 
left with that nervous jerky 





motion that always chills me. 
His path lay across the blighted moss and 


* Copyright, 1897, in the United States of America. 


Washed by the tide, 

The rocks lie sullen in the waning light ; 

The foam breaks in long strips of hungry white, 
Dissatisfied.— Bateman. 


withered leaves, scattered in moist layers along 
the bank of the little brown stream ; and J, 
wondering what his errand might be, fol- 
lowed, passing silently over the rotting forest 
mould. Once or twice he heard me, for I saw 
him stop short, a blot of black and orange in 
the sombre woods, but he always started on 
again, hurrying at times as though the dead 
might grow impatient. 

For the sexton that I followed through 
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the November forest was one of those small 
creatures that God has sent to bury little 
things that die alone in the world.- -Under- 
taker, sexton, mute and gravedigger in one, 
this thing, robed in black and orange, buries 
all things that die unheeded by the world. 
And so they call it, this little beetle in black 
and orange, the “ sexton.” 

How he hurried! I looked up into the 
gray sky where ashen branches, interlaced, 
swayed in unfelt winds, and I heard the dry 
leaves rattle in the tree-tops and the thud of 
acorns on the mould. A sombre bird peered 
at me from a heap of brush, then ran away 
pattering over the leaves. 

The sexton had reached a bit of broken 
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Along the stream, rotting water-plants, 
scorched and frost-blighted, lay massed above 
the mud. I saw their pallid stems swaying 
like worms in the listless current. 

The sexton had reached a mouldering 
stump, and now he seemed undecided. I 
sat down on a fallen tree, moist.and bleached, 
that crumbled under my touch leaving a stale 
odour in the air. Overhead a crow rose 
heavily and flapped out into the moorland ; 
the wind rattled the stark blackthorns; a 
single drop of rain touched my cheek. I 
looked into the stream for some sign of 
life; there was nothing except a shapeless 
creature that might have been a_ blind- 
worm lying belly upward on the mud 








‘Some tiny dead pile 


ground and was scuffling over sticks and 
vullies toward a brown tuft of withered 
grass above. I dared not help him ; besides 
I could not bring myself to touch him, he 
was so horribly absorbed in his errand. 

[ halted fora moment. The eagerness of 
this live creature to find his dead and handle 
it, the odour of death and decay in this little 
forest-world, where I had waited for Spring 
when Lys moved among the flowering gorse, 
singing like a throstle in the wind—all this 
troubled me, and I lagged behind. 

The sexton scrambled over the dead grass, 
raising his seared eyes at every wave of wind. 
The wind brought sadness with it, the scent 
of lifeless trees, the vague rustle of gorse- 
buds, yellow and dry as paper flowers. 


of fur or feather.” 
bottom. I touched it with a stick. It was 
stiff and dead. 

The wind among the sham _ paper-like 
gorse-buds filled the wood with a silken 
rustle. I put out my hand and touched a 
yellow blossom; it felt like an immortelle 
on a funeral-pillow. 

The sexton had moved on again ; some- 
thing, perhaps a musty spider’s web, had stuck 
to one leg, and he dragged it as he laboured 
on through the wood. Somelittle field-mouse, 
torn by weasel or kestrel, some crushed mole, 
some tiny dead pile of fur or feather lay not 
far off, stricken by God or man or brother 
creature. And the sexton knew it—how, 
God knows. But he knew it and hurried on 
to his tryst with the dead. 
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“The edge of the wood was near.” 


His path now lay along the edge of a tidal 
inlet from the Groix River. I looked down 
at the gray water through leafless branches, 
and I saw a small snake, head raised, swim 
from a submerged clot of weeds into the 
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shadow of a rock. There was a curlew too 
somewhere in the black swamp, whose dreary 
persistent call cursed the silence. 

I wondered when the sexton would fly—for 
he could fly if he chose, and it is only when 
the dead are near, very near, that he creeps. 
Once I saw a small brown and white spider, 
striped like a zebra, running swiftly in his 
tracks ; but the sexton turned and raised his 
two clubbed forelegs in a horrid imploring 
attitude that still had something of menace 
under it. The spider backed away and-sidled 
under a stone. 

When anything that is dying, sick and 
close to death, falls upon the face of the 
arth, something moves in the blue above, 
floating like a mote—then another, then 
others. These specks that grow out of the 
fathomless azure vault are buzzards. They 
come to wait for Death. 

The sexton also arranges rendezvous with 
Death, but never waits; Death must arrive 
the first. When the heavy clover is ablaze 
with painted wings, when bees hum and 
blunder among the sweet-thorn, or pass by 
like swift singing bullets, the sexton snaps 
open his black and orange wings and hums 
across the clover with the bees. Death ina 
scented garden ; the tokens of the plague on 
a fair young breast; the gray flag of fear in 
the face of one who reels into the arms of 
Destruction ; the sexton scrambling in the 
lap of Spring, folding his sleek wings, un- 
folding them to ape the buzz of bees, pass- 
ing over sweet clover tops to the putrid 
flesh that summons him—these things must 
be and will be to the end. 
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The edge of the wood was near, for I could 
see the winter wheat, like green scenery in a 
theatre, stretching for miles across the cliffs, 
crude as painted grass. And I saw a figure 
lying face downward in the wheat—a girl’s 
slender form, limp, motionless. The sexton 
darted under her breast. Then I threw 
myself down beside her crying, “ Lys! 
Lys!” and as I cried the icy rain burst out 
across the moors and the trees dashed their 
stark limbs together till the whole spectral 
forest tossed and danced and the wind roared 
among the cliffs. 
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And, through the dance of Death, Lys 
trembled in my arms and sobbed and clung 
to me, murmuring that the Purple Emperor 
was dead ; but the wind tore the words from 
her white lips and flung them out across the 
sea where the winter lightning lashed the 
stark heights of Groix. Then the fear of 
Death was stilled in my soul, and I raised 
her from the ground, holding her close. 
And I saw the sexton, just beyond us, 
hurry across the ground and seek shelter 
under a little dead skylark,  stiff-winged, 
muddy, lying alone in the rain. 





**When bees hum and blunder.” 
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THE ardent lover was in the drawing-room on 
his knees, protesting that she was the loveliest 
girl in the world, and the only one he had ever 
adored. She was sympathetically disposed to 
accept him then and there, when the awkward 
“younger sister” burst into the room and ex- 
claimed, “ You’re wanted, Emma!” Are you 
surprised to hear that was the death-blow to 


sentiment ? 


A NEWSPAPER musical critic was obliged to 
leave town, and turned over his work for one 
night to the sporting man of the staff. This is 
how the criticism on an important concert appeared 
the next day— 

“Time was called about eight o’clock, and 
about fifty bugles, fifes and fiddles entered for the 
contest. ‘The fiddlers won the toss, and took the 
inside, with the chandeliers right in their eyes. 
The umpire, with a small stick, also acted as 
starter. 

“Just before the start he stood upon a small 
cheese-box, with a lunch counter before him, and 
shook his stick at the entries to keep them down. 
The contestants first started it to ‘ Landliche 
Hochzeit,’ by Goldmark, op. 26. They got off 
nearly even, one of the fiddles gently leading. 
The man with the French horn tried to call them 
back, but they settled down to work at a slogging 
gait, with the big fiddle bringing up the rear. 

“At the first quarter of the course the little 
black whistle broke badly and went into the air, 
but the fiddles on the left kept well together and 
struck up a rattling gait. At the half-way the 
man with the trombone showed signs of fatigue. 
There was a little bobtailed flute which wrestled 
sadly with the bugle at the mile, but he was wind- 
broken and wheezed. 

“The big fat bugle kept calling ‘whoa’ all the 
time, but he seemed to keep up with the rest till 
the end of the race. They all came under the 
string in good order, but the judge on the cheese- 
box seemed to reserve his opinion. He seemed 
tired, and the contestants went out to find their 
bottle-holder and get ready for the Beethoven 
handicap. It was a nice exhibition, but tiresome 
to the contestants. All bets are off.” 





































“THE lion-tamer can’t appear to-night.” 
“Why not ?” asked the circus manager. 
“His wife laid him up with a beating this 


afternoon ! ” 


“Yus,” said the lying old mariner in the corner 
of the railway carriage, “for three days and nights 
we worked at the pumps, and still the water 
gained on us. At last we give up the ’opeless 
struggle. There we was, sinkin’, sinkin’, sinkin’ 
—expectin’ to perish ev’ry ’arf a moment. It 
was a horful time, b’leeve me. Sudcden-like we 
feels the wessel a-risin’ up through the water. 
She riz till her keel was ’most out o’ water, and 
we rides into port right on top o’ the waves! We 
was saved! ’Ow it happened was—we had a 
cargo of yeast on board, and when the water 
reached it it rose and rose and rose till it fairly 
lifted up the ship!” 


THE latest instance of jealousy is that of a 
bishop’s sulkiness when he discovered that the 
bridesmaids had bigger sleeves than his own ! 
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A CLEVER GIRL. 
By G. Preston, 


Has Marie wits? Me judice 
No girl is half so wise as she. 
Has Marie Greek and Latin lore 
Unknown to any sophomore ? 
Can Marie travel unperplexed 
Througn mazy ‘Meso-gothic text ? 
Or give a lucid explanation 
Of logarithmic calculation ? 
Or, when to Roman Law we come, 
| pero a stillicidium ? 

iscuss, without a moment’s doubt, 
The AEtiology of gout? 
Into its elements divide 
Potassic ferri-cyanide ? 
Or imitate with touch divine 
The light and shade of Rubinstein ? 
Or paint a scene that may compare 
With all the tones of Riviere? 
Or, if this be not Marie’s line, 
Does she in conversation shine ? 
Flash forth bons mots and make fine ~port 
With repartee and smart retort ? 
Not so. She tells the rival beaux 
That I’m the cleverest man she knows. 
Small wonder then if in my eyes 
For clever girls she wins the prize. 





‘*WHO MAKETH ALL.’’ 
By L. A. Harker. 

Tue scholar sat in his study before his writing- 
table, but he did not write. He leant his elbow 
on the table and his head on his hand, and he was 
thinking of Phyllis far away in Ral Pindi with 
her husband. The table was piled with books— 
several stood open invitingly—and a fair white 
sheet of paper lay on his blotting-pad—but he did 
not write. 

Presently Jakes opened the door and said, 
“ 'There’s a young woman, sir, asking to see you; 
shall I say you’re engaged ?” 

“A young woman, Jakes?” queried the 
scholar. “What sort of a young woman, and 
from whence?” 

“ Well, sir,” and Jakes closed the door behind 
him, “I do think she’s from the circus as is on 
the village green.” 

“From the circus!” repeated the scholar. 
“ What can she want ?” 

“She won’t give no name nor yet no message, 
sir. Shall I say that you’re engaged, sir ?” 

Jakes considered it the “height of impudence” 
that a hussy from the circus: should dare ask to 
see his master, and longed to send her about her 
business. Fine doings indeed for such as she to 
be asking for gentlemen, as bold as brass! 

The scholar pondered, then he said, half to 
himself, “Phyllis would like me to see her—she 
was always kind. Jakes, you can show her in.” 

Jakes departed, much displeased, and presently 
ushered a young woman into the room and shut 
the door after her carefully, and in a fashion that 
said as plainly as possible, “ Well, I wash my 
hands of this foolhardy proceeding.” 

The young woman advanced into the middle of 
the room and then stood still awkwardly and said 
nothing. She was a tall, slight girl, attired in a 
variety of garments, startling in hue, and having 
apparently no connection with one another. Her 
hair was brushed about her forehead and stuck 
out in a series of large “rolls” behind. The hair 
was crowned by a hat of portentous size adorned 
by several rather dejected-looking feathers. But 
under the furze-bush of hair the face was oval 
and almost beautiful in its regularity of feature 
and pure,colour. 

The scholar rose and bowed, then with old- 
world courtesy he set a chair for her, and having 
seen her seated, murmured something shyly as 
“to what he was indebted for the pleasure of this 
visit ?” 

The girl stared at him with wide blue eyes then 
said abruptly, “I say, you’re a knowin’ old cove, 
aren’t you?” 

The scholar started a little at this description of 
liimself, and waved his hands in deprecating wise. 
The girl went on: “I’ve ’eard in the village as 
you are always a-studyin’ old books, and knows 
all sorts of heathenish lingo; now do you know 
ow to make a love poshin ?” 

The scholar gazed at her in speechless astonish- 
ment, then he grasped the edge of his writing- 
table fur support and stammered, “ Do I under- 
stand you to ask me if I know anything about 
love philtres ?” 
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“Yes, that’s the ticket!” said the girl genially. 
“T want a love poshin to give my young man. 
*E’s been and took up with Mad’selle Leonore, 
what does the trials of strength, and I wants to 
bring ’im back to me. You give me the per- 
skiption and I'll ask the galipot to make it up. 
I was swre as you'd know.” 

The scholar felt quite sorry for her when he 
realised the disappointment he was about to inflict, 
she smiled so prettily and looked so pleased. He 
shook his head, then he said gently, “I’m afraid 
I am quite unable to help you in this matter. | 
know nothing of such things, neither do I believe 
that they can have the smallest effect.” 

“But I thought you was always a-studyin’ 
ancient days,” said the girl in an argumentative 
voice, leaning forward in her chair. ‘¢ Do think— 
in some of them old books ” (waving her hand in 
the direction of the book-lined walls).  “ Ain’t 
there somethink in some of them old books ? ” 

“JT fear not,” said the scholar almost sadly, 
she was so eager, so much in earnest. The girl 
drew herself up in her chair and said abruptly — 

“Vm a honest girl, I am.” 

“That I am sure you are, and therefore you 
need no love philtres. Believe me, you are quite 
pretty and good enough to inspire love, an honest 
love, without recourse to magic.” The scholar 
spoke persuasively, his voice was very gentle and 
his manner courtly. The girl winked her wide 
blue eyes and made a little swallowing motion 
with her throat, then she coughed and continued— 

“My father’s brought us up strict, ’e ‘ave. 
EE doan’t ’old with swearin’ for women; and if 
we was light ’e’d lay the ’orse wip about our 
shoulders, ’e would. ’E’s clown in our show, 
’e is.” 

There was silence for a minute in the big 
library, then the scholar said gently, “Why do 
you want a love philtre? Is the—man you 
are engaged to fickle?” 

“Well, ’e runs after Mad’selle Leonore, and I 
can’t stand it, and I rates *im, and ’e laughs at 
me, and I’m beastly miserable, I am!” 

The girls voice broke, and great tears rolled 
down her cheeks. The scholar was much dis- 
tressed. He was a very learned man, and 
instructed in the best wisdom of many lands, 
but he had also studied diligently a book that it 
requires no great erudition to understand, but 
only what is quite as rare, a humble heart. <A 
certain saying in that book which runs, “ But 
Thou hast mercy upon all, and winkest at the sins 
of men: because they should amend,” came into 
his mind, and the trouble of this poor circus girl 
was very real to him. She wiped her eyes with a 
gaily-bordered pocket-handkerchief and said— 

“ What would a lidy do?” 

The scholar pondered for a moment, then said 
diffidently, and with extreme shyness, “1 think 
that she would not—show that she minded, 
That she would try to be always sweet and 
good-tempered and gracious, above all to Madam 
What’s-her-name. Don’t let him think himself 
so precious, my child. We all value what is hard 
to obtain. He’s too sure of you or he wouldn’t 
tease you. If you are wise, and if he is worth 














having—if he’s worthy of you and of your good 
father, you'll find that all this nonsense will come 
to an end as a tale that is told.” 

It was a long speech for the scholar to make ; he 
flushed a little as he made it, and the circus girl 
gazed at him admiringly, exclaiming— 

“You are a knowin’ old cove!” 

The scholar shook his head and said humbly, 
“T fear [ am ignorant in these matters. I have 
only known three women intimately in my life— 
my mother, my wife and 
my daughter.” 

“Ts that what your 
daughter did—the young 
lidy as is just married ?” 
she asked eagerly. 

“T don’t know what she 
did,” answered the scholar 
gently ; and indeed it was 
true, for the engagement 
had come upon him as a 
bolt from the blue while 
he was thinking of Phyllis 
as still in pinafores. 

“Was she very ’ard to 
please?” persisted the girl. 

Had Phyllis been hard 
to please? the scholar asked 
himself. He did not know. 
It had not taken long to 
please her, anyhow ; so he 
said, “I don’t know if she 
was hard to please, but I 
know that whatever she 
did was right and sweet 
and womanly, and you can 
do all that yourself my 
dear.” 

“TJ wish I was a lidy!” 
sighed the circus girl; “ but 
father says as one can be 
as good a girl in a troupe 
as if one was a scripture 
reader, ’e do. 1 see as 
yowre a sky pilot by yer 
choker. What do you 
say ?” 

“T quite agree with your 
father; he must be a most 
sensible man, and | wish I 
knew him. Believe me, a 
circus lady can be just as 
good and useful a lady as 
any other if she will only 
try, and I am sure you'll 
try.” 

The girl rose from her 
seat, so did the scholar; she held out her hand 
to him and he took it, and the old man and the 
girl looked into each other’s eyes. 

“ Good-bye,” said the girl; “I’m glad I came, 
though you are so iggorant about love poshins!” 

“I’m very glad you came,” said the scholar 
heartily ; “and, believe me, you need no ‘love 
poshins,’ you are quite charming enough without!” 
The girl flushed up to the roots of the furze-bush. 
Then the scholar said, “ Would you like some 
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roses?” The girl said “ Please, sir,” in the shyest, 
smallest voice, and the scholar held the door open 
for her to pass out. Then he followed her across 
the hall and through the open front door. He 
took his pruning-knife from his pocket and he 
cut her a great bunch of the roses that were famed 
throughout the county, then he walked down the 
drive with her, and at the lodge gate he bade her 
good-bye. 

She started down the road, and then looking 





A SURREY HILLSIDE. 


back and seeing him still standing at the gate, she 
ran back, saying breathlessly, “I wish you'd come 
and see me ride. I can jump through the oops 
beautiful, I can! I should like to show yer?” 
The scholar’s eyes were very kind, but he 
shook his head, saying, “I’m getting an old man, 
my dear; [ hardly ever go out at night.” 
“But there’s a matinée—an afternoon show ” 
she explained, “this afternoon.” 
The scholar wavered, then the beseeching blue 
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eyes caught his and held them. “ Phyllis would 
like me to,” he murmured ; then—“I will come and 
see you ride this afternoon.” 

“J shall look out for you, mind,” said the girl ; 
“don’t you forget !” 

The scholar did not forget—he went ! 


At the Registry Office. 


Acent: Did that girl I sent to you this morn- 
ing call, ma’am ? 

Mrs. Moutp: Yes. But I couldn’t engage her. 

Agent: Why? She struck me as being just 
the very girl you’d want—seemed to be a first- 
rate cook, 

Mus. Moutp: Yes, I know. She was all right; 
but our house is so small that we haven’t room 
for anyoue with a piano in addition to her bicycle 
and sewing machine, so I couldn't take her. 


MAGAZINE. 


Frep: If we should decide to elope to-morrow 
night, do you think you could get your trunk 
packed in time ? 

CLARA: Oh, yes; pa and ma would help me!” 


GF 


WHEN ETHEL LAUGHS. 
By M. Colborne-Veel. 


When Ethel laughs, of mirth it tells, 
The bubbling of sweet hidden wells, 
Bird songs, and merry winds of spring, 
And pretty streamlets wandering ; 

Such bright, unconscious music swells ! 


And rondeaus sweet, and villanelles, 

And all distracted poets bring, 

Seem dull, untuneful chronicles e 
When Ethel laughs. 


Of old they rang the silver bells, 
That sprites no cunning charm might fling. 
I could not say each eltish thing 
This pretty sparkling chime repels ! 
Cupid is weaving closer spells 
When Ethel laughs! 
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“Men!” I cried; “Soldiers of the 
king, in His Majesty’s name I for- 
bid you to move one pace forward. 
You have been told that the king 
is dead, and that the army under 
General Du Berg has been defeated. Learn then 
that the messenger who brought the news did not 
come from the army at all. 1 left this afternoon, 
and I can tell you that, 


Tne 
Fascination 
of the King,” 
by Guy Boothby. 








behind him moved. My heart seemed to stop 
beating as I leant forward to see what had 
occasioned this stoppage. Then such a shout 
went up as never a man in that courtyard had 
heard the like before, for there, seated upon his 
own magnificent state charger, who stood tossing 
his head and champing his bit as if conscious of 
the value of the performance in which he was 
taking part, was the 
king himself, looking 





far from being defeated, 
the army has been vic- 
torious all along the 
line. We have won a 
splendid victory, and 
those who have spread 
this report are leading 
you into a trap. Re- 
turn to your quarters, 
and leave me to deal 
with those who are 
attempting to deceive 
and ruin you.” 

When I had finished 
speaking there was an 
instant’s silence, in 
which I saw Roche’s 
face working with as- 
tonishment and sup- 
pressed passion. 
“ Lieutenant,” he cried, 
turning to an officer at 
his side, when he had 
recovered himself a 
little, “take a couple 
of files and arrest that 
man. Let him be con- 
fined in a cell until I 
return. Throw open 
the gate there, and now, 
my men, forward!” 

“The first man who 
moves will answer for 
it to the king,” I cried, 
as the officer in question 
came haltingly forward 
to arrest me. , 

“The king is dead,” 
shouted the general, “and I act in his place.” 

As he finished speaking, my ears detected a 
hammering upon the gate outside. Was it the 
king, or was it another part of this infernal plot ? 
But this was no time for half measures; I had 
to risk that or lose everything. 

“Open that gate!” shouted Roche again. 

The great gate was accordingly unbarred and 
thrown back, but neither Roche nor the men 





ONE OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS TO ‘‘ THE FASCINATION 
OF THE KING.” 
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pale and very weary, 
but otherwise as well as 
when he had left the 
camp with me more 
than eight hours before. 
Behind him was old 
Polacci, grinning from 
ear to ear. The king 
regarded Roche steadily 
for upwards of half a 
minute. Then he spoke, 
and his voice sounded 
clear as a bell. 

“You see you were 
mistaken, general,” he 
said quietly. “In spite 
of your machinations | 
am still alive and well.” 

The general must 
have realised that the 
game was lost. Atany 
rate he did not say a 
word in return. He 
looked at me and then 
at the king, and then 
backwards and forwards 
from one to the other of 
us, as if he hardly knew 
which to hate the most. 
His face was working 
strangely, and in my 
own mind I thought he 
was about to have a fit. 

“You are placed 
under arrest, general,” 
said theking. ‘ Colonel 
Prennan, I appoint you 
Governor of the Fortress, and | shall hold you 
responsible for your prisoner, also for a Frenchman 
who, I am told, is within the walls. Now, my 
men, you may return to your quarters. I have 
no intention that you shall be delivered into the 
hands of our enemies.” 
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LITERARY 


One of the leading American magazines has 
lately been publishing a series of articles descrip- 
tive of the duties and life of a president of the 
United States. They were written by ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison, and condescended to give full 
particulars of the White House from drawing- 
room to kitchen. An analogy to such articles 
would be found if a series of essays by Lord 
Rosebery appeared in a British magazine detailing 
the life of a Prime Minister at 10 Downing Street. 
That reminds me that the Duchess of Cleveland, 
mother of Lord Rosebery, is engaged on a “ Life 
of Lady Hester Stanhope.” An able article about 
this extraordinary traveller will appear soon in the 
WInDsor, written by a Member of Parliament. 


From a photo by) 
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ham, and so he has exceptional advantages as a 
biographer of the Queen’s son-in-law. 
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AFTER three months’ test of “ Who's Who,” 
now edited by Mr. Douglas Sladen, and entirely 
changed for the better in shape and contents, 
I can bear emphatic testimony to its excellence 
as a book of reference. It is the most inclusive 
volume of biography I have ever seen. Whether 
you search for details as to a member of Parlia- 
ment, an author, a cricketer, a singer, or anyone 
else “in the public eye,” the great probability 
is that you will find a succinct record of that 


[Henry Harbour, Plumstead. 


WORDSWORTH’S RESIDENCE, 1797-8, ALFOXDEN, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Every lover of Wordsworth’s poetry is inter- 
ested in the houses made famous by even the brief 
residence of the poet therein, and so no apology is 
needed for presenting a view of Alfoxden, where 
Wordsworth lived for about a year. He went 
there for the sake of being near to Coleridge, who 
was living in 1797 at Nether Stowey, three miles 
away. The house still stands though a century 
has passed since it was occupied by Wordsworth. 


, ¥ 


Mr. Rownanp ProtHeEro, the editor of the 
Quarterly Review, is the author of the privately- 
circulated memoir of the late Prince Henry of 
Battenberg. Mr. Prothero’s father was, it will be 
remembered, Canon Prothero, rector of Whipping- 
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person’s career. Of course there cannot fail to be 
errata in a book containing 828 closely printed 
pages, but mistakes of fact are very few, and 
literal errors may be forgiven when the magnitude 
of the task which Mr. Sladen has accomplished so 
speedily is realised. “Who's Who,” for 3s. 6d., 
is worth half a dozen other books of reference put 


together. 
> 


At last there seems a prospect of the “Life of 
Sir Andrew Clark” being published. This  bio- 
graphy is one in which Mr. Gladstone, the most 
eminent of the late physician’s patients, has taken 
a deep interest, and a tribute to Sir Andrew by 
Mr. Gladstone will be one of the features of the 
book. 
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[See ‘“* The Christian,” page 263. 
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THIRD BOOK—THE DEVIL’S ACRE. 


IX. 
“ Glenfaba. 
za \H, my dear John Storm, is it 

1} coals of fire you are heaping 
on my head, or fire of brim- 
stone? Your last letter, 
with its torrents of enthu- 
siasm, came sweeping down 
on me like a flood. What work you are in 
the midst of ! What a life! What a pur- 
pose! While I—I am lying here like an 
old slipper thrown up 
on the sea-beach. Oh, 
the pity of *t, the pity 
oft! It must be glori- 
ous to be in the rush 
and swirl of all this 
splendid effort, what- 
ever comes of it! 
One’s soul is thrilled, 
one’s heart expands ! 
As for me, the garden 
of my mind is wither- 
ing, and I am consum- 
ing the seed I ought 
to sow. 

“Rosa has come. 
She has been here a 
month nearly, and is 
just charming, say 
what you will. Her 
thoughts have the dash 
of the great world, and 
I love to hear her talk. True, she troubles 
me sometimes, but that’s only my envy and 
malice and all uncharitableness. When she 
tells of Betty this and Ellen that, and their 
wonderful triumphs and successes, I’m the 
meanest sinner that crawls. 

“It’s funny to see how the old folk bear 
themselves towards her. Aunt Rachel 
regards her as a sort of an artist, and is 
clearly afraid that she will break out into 
madness in spots somewhere. Aunt Anna 














Aunt Rachel. 
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disapproves of her hair, which is brushed up 
like a man’s, and of her skirt, which ‘ would 
be no worse if it were less like a pair of 
breeches,’ for she has brought her ‘bike.’ 
She talks on dangerous subjects also, and 
nobody did such things in auntie’s own young 
days. Then she addresses the old girlies as 
I do, and calls grandfather ‘ Granddad,’ 
and like the witch of Endor generally, is 
possessed of a familiar spirit. Of course 
I give her various warning looks from time 
to time lest the fat 
should be in the fire. 
But she’s a woman, 
bless her! and it’s as 
true as ever it was that 
a woman can keep 
the secret she doesn’t 
know. 

“Yes, the ideal of 
womanhood has 
changed since the old 
aunties were young. 
But when I listen to 
Rosa and then look 
over at Rachel with 
her black ringlets, and 
at Anna with her old- 
fashioned ‘front,’ I 
shudder and ask my- 
self, ‘ Why do I strug- 
gle?’ What is the 
reward if one gives up 
the fascination of life and the world ? There 
is no reward. Nothing but solitary old- 
maidism, unless two of you happen to be 
sisters, for who else will join her shame to 
yours? Dreams, dreams, only dreams of 
the dearest thing that ever comes int» a 
woman’s arms; and then you awake and 
there is no one there. A dame’s school some- 
where, when the old father is gone, but no 
children of your own to love you, nobody to 
think of you, scraping a little here, pinching 


This story commenced in the December Number, 1896. 
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a little there, growing older and smaller year 
by year, looking yellow and craned like an 
apple that has been kept on the top shelf too 
long, and then—the end ! 

“Oh, but I’m trying so hard, so very 
hard, to be ‘ true to the higher self in me,’ 
because somebody says I must. What do 
you think I did last week ? In my character 
of Lady Bountiful I gave an old folks’ 
supper in the soup kitchen, understood to 
be in honour of my return. Roast beef and 
plum duff, not to speak of pipes and *baccy, 
and forty old people of both sexes sitting 
down to ‘the do.” After supper there was 
a concert, when Chalse (the fat old thief !) 
overflowed the ‘ elber’ chair, and alluded to 
me as ‘our beautiful donor,’ and lured me 
into singing ‘ Mylecharaine,’ and leading the 
company, when we closed, with the doxology. 

“But ‘it was not myself at all, Molly 
dear, twas my shadow on the wall,’ and in 
any case man can’t live by soup kitchens 
alone—or woman either. And knowing 
what a poor, weak, vain woman I am at the 
best, I ask myself sometimes, would it not be 
a thousand times better if I yielded to my 
true nature instead of struggling to realise 
a bloodless ideal that is not me in the least, 
but only my picture in the heart of someone 
who thinks me so much better than I am ? 

“Not that anybody ever sees what a 
hypocrite I can be, though I came near to 
letting the cat out of the bag as lately as 
last night. You must know that when I 
turned my back on London at the command 
of John Knox the second, I brought all my 
beautiful dresses along with me, except such 
of them as were left at the theatre. Yet | 
daren’t lay them out in the drawers, so I 
kept them under lock and key in my boxes. 
There they lurked like evil spirits in ambush, 
and as often as their perfume escaped into 
the room my eyes watered for another sight 
of them! But in spite of all temptation I 
resisted, I conquered, i triumphed—until 
last night when Rosa talked of Juliet, what 
a glorious creature she was, and how there 
was nobody on the stage who could ‘ look’ 
her and ‘ play * her too ! 

“ What do you think I did? Shall I tell 
you? Yes, I will. I crept upstairs to my 
quiet little room, tugged the box from its 
hiding-place under the bed, drew out my 
dresses—my lovely, lovely brocades—and put 
them on! Then I spoke the potion speech, 
beginning in a whisper, but getting louder 
as I went on, and always looking at myself 
in the glass. I had blown out the candle, 
and there was no light in the room but the 


moon that was shining on my face, but I was 
glowing, my very soul was afire, and when | 
came to the end I drew myself up and said, 
‘7—J am Juliet, for I am a great actress !° 

“Oh, oh, oh! I could scream with 
laughter to think of what happened next ! 
Suddenly. I became aware of somebody 
knocking at my door (I had locked it) and 
of a thin voice outside saying fretfully, 
‘Glory, whatever is it ? Aren’t you well, 
Glory?’ It was the little auntie; and 
thinking what a shock she would have if | 
opened the door and she came upon this 
grand Italian lady instead of poor little me, 
I had to laugh and to make excuses while | 
smuggled off my gorgeous things and got 
hack into my plain ones ! 

“Tt was a narrow squeak; but I had a 
narrower one some days before. Poor 
grandfather! He regards Rosa as belong- 
ing to a superior race, and loves to ask her 
what she thinks of Glory. He has grown 
quite simple lately, and as soon as he thinks 
my back is turned he is always saying, ‘ And 
what is your opinion of my granddaughter, 
Miss Macquarrie ?’ To which she answers, 
‘Glory is going to make your name immortal, 
Mr. Quayle.’ Then his eyes sparkle and he 
says, ‘Do you think so?—do you really 
think so?’ Whereupon she talks further 
balderdash, and the dear old darling smiles 
a triumphant smile ! 

“But I always notice that not long after- 
wards his eyes look wet and his head hangs 
low, and he is saying to the aunties, with a 
crack in his voice, ‘She'll go away again. 
You'll see she will. Her beauty and her 
talents belong to the world.’ And then I 
burst in on them and scold them, and tell 
them not to talk nonsense. 

“Nevertheless he is beginning to regard 
Rosa with suspicion, as if she were a witch 
luring me away, and one evening last week 
we had to steal into the garden to talk that 
we might escape from his watchful eyes. 
The sun had set—there was the red glow 
behind the castle across the sky and the sea, 
and we were walking on the low path by the 
river under the fuchsia hedge that hangs 
over from the lawn, you know. Rosa was 
talking with her impetuous dash of the great 
career open to anyone who could win the 
world in London, how there were people 
enough to help her on, rich men to find her 
opportunities, and even to take theatres for 
her if need be. And I was hesitating and 
halting and stammering, ‘ Yes, yes, if it 
were the regular stage—- who knows ? - 
perhaps it might not be open to the same 











objections, . . .’ when suddenly the leaves of 
the fuchsia rustled as with a gust of wind, 
and we heard footsteps on the path above. 
“Tt was the grandfather, who had come 
out on Rachel’s arm and overheard what I 
had said! ‘It’s Glory !’ he faltered, and then 
I heard him take his snuff and blow his nose 
as if to cover his confusion, thinking I was 
deceiving them and carrying on a secret 
intercourse. I hardly know what happened 
next, except that for the five minutes follow- 
ing ‘the great actress’ had to talk with the 
tongues of men and 
angels (Beelze- 
bub’s) in order to 
throw dust in the 
dear old eyes and 


drive away - their 
doubts. It was a 
magnificent —per- 


formance, ‘ you go 
bail!’ Tl never 
do the like of it 
again, though I had 
only one old man 
and one old maid 
and one young 
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woman for audience. The house ‘rose’ at 
me too, and the poor old grandfather was 
appeased. But when we were back indoors 
I overheard him saying, ‘ After all, there’s 
no help for it. She’s dull with us—what 
wonder! We can’t cage our linnet, Rachel, 
and perhaps we shouldn’t try. A song-bird 
came to cheer us, but it will fly away. We 
are only old folks, dear—it’s no use crying.’ 
And on going to his room that night he 
closed his door and said his prayers in a 
Whisper that I might not hear him when he 
sobbed. 
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I fear he 
More than once I have been on 


“ He hasn’t left his bed since. 
never will. 
the point of telling him there is no reason 
to think the deluge would come if I did go 
back to London; but I will never leave him 


now. Yet I wish Aunt Rachel wouldn't 
talk so much of the days when I went away 
before. It seems that every night, on his 
way to his own room, he used to step into 
my empty one and come out with his eyes 
dim and his lips moving. I am not natu- 
rally hard hearted, but I can’t love grand- 
father like that. 
Oh, the cruelty of 
life! ... I know 
it ought to be the 
other way about ; 
- - . but I can’t 
help it. 

* All the same I 
could cry to think 
how short life is, 


” 


‘* He has been propped up in bed writing a letter. 


and how little of it I can spare. ‘Cling 
fast to me and hold me,’ my heart is always 
saying, but meantime London is calling to 
me, calling to me, like the sea, and I feel as 
if I were a wandering mermaid and she were 
my ocean home. 

“ Later—Poor, poor grandfather! I 
was interrupted in the writing of my letter 
this morning by another of those sudden 
alarms. He had fainted again, and it is 
extraordinary how helpless the aunties are 
in a case of illness. Grandfather knows it 
too; and after I had done all I could to 
bring him round, he opened his eyes and 
whispered that he had something to say 
to me alone. At that the poor old things 
left the room with tears of woe and a look 
of understanding. Then fetching a difficult 
breath he said, ‘ You are not afraid, Glory, 
are you ?’ and I answered him ‘ No,’ though 
my heart was trembling. And then a feeble 
smile struggled through the wan features 
of his drawn face, and he told me his attack 
was only another summons. ‘I'll soon die 
for good,’ he said ; ‘and you must be strong 
and brave, my child, for death is the 
common lot; and then what is there to 
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fear?’ I didn’t try to contradict him— 
what was the good of doing that? And 
after he had spoken of the coming time he 
talked quietly of his past life, how he had 
weathered the storm for seventy odd years, 
and his Almighty Father was bringing him 
into harbour at last. ‘I can’t pray for life 
any longer, Glory. Many a time I did so 
in the old days when I had to bring up my 
little granddaughter, but my task is over 
now, and after the day is done where is the 
tired labourer who does not lie down to his 
rest with a will ?’ 

“The doctor has been and gone. There 
is no ailment, and nothing to be done or 
hoped. It is only a general failure and 
a sinking earthwards of the poor worn-out 
body, as the soul rises to the heaven that is 
waiting to receive it. What a pagan I feel 
beside him! And how glad I am that I 
didn’t talk of leaving him again when he 
was on the eve of his far longer journey ! 
I have sent the aunties to bed, but Rosa has 
made me promise to waken her at four that 
she may take her turn at his bedside. 

“ Next morning.—Rosa relieved me during 
the night, and I came to my room and lay 
down in the chillness of the dawn. But 
now I am sorry that I allowed her to do so, 
for I did not sleep, and grandfather appears 
to have been troubled with dreams. I 
fancied he shuddered a little as I left them 
together, and more than once through the 
wall I heard him ery, ‘ Bring him back,’ in 
the toneless voice of one who is labouring 
under the terrors of a nightmare. But 
each time I heard Rosa comforting him, 
so I Jay down again without going in. 

“ Being stronger this morning, he has been 
propped up in bed writing a letter. When 
he called for the pens and paper I asked 
if I couldn’t write it for him, but the old 
darling made a great mystery of the matter, 
and looked artful, and asked if it was usual 
to fight your enemy with his own powder 
and shot. Of course [ humoured him and 
pretended to be mighty curious, though | 
think I know who the letter was written 
to, all the same that he kept the address 
side of the envelope hidden even when the 
back of it was being sealed. He sealed it 
with sealing-wax, and [ held the candle while 
he did so, with his poor trembling fingers 
in danger from the light, and then | 
stamped it with my mother’s pearl ring, 
and he smuggled it under the pillow. 

“Since breakfast he has shown an in- 
creased inclination to doze, but there have 
been visits from the wardens and from 


neighbouring parsons, for his /ocwm tenens 
has had to be appointed. Of course they 
have all inquired where his pain is, and 
on being told that he has none, they have 
gone downstairs cackling and clucking and 
crowing in various versions of ‘ Praise God 
for that!’ I hate people who are always 
singing the doxology. . 

“ Noon. — Condition unchanged, except 
that in the intervals of drowsiness his mind 
has wandered a little. It appears to live in 
the past. Looking at me with conscious 
eyes, he calls me ‘ Lancelot’—my father’s 
name. It has been so all the morning. One 
would think he was walking in a twilight 
land where he mistakes people’s faces, and 
the dead are as much alive as the living. 

“They all think I am brave, oh, so brave ! 
because [ do not cry now, as everybody else 
does—even Aunt Anna behind her apron— 
although my tears can flow so easily, and at 
other times I keep them constantly on tap. 
But I am really afraid, and down at the 
bottom of my heart I am terrified. It is 
just as if something were coming into the 
house slowly, irresistibly, awfully, and cast- 
ing its shadow on the floor already. 

“T have found out the cause of his out- 
cries in the night. Aunt Rachel says he 
was dreaming of my father’s departure for 
Africa. That was twenty-two years ago; 
but it seems that the memory of the last 
day has troubled him a good deal lately. 
‘Don’t you remember it,’ he has been saying. 
‘There were no railways in the island then, 
and we stood at the gate to watch the coach 
that was taking him away. He sat on the top 
and waved his red handkerchief. And when 
he had gone, and it was no use watching, 
we turned back to the house—you and Anna 
and poor, pretty young Elice with the baby. 
He never came back, and when Glory goes 
again she’ll never come back either.’ 

“Tn the intervals of his semi-consciousness, 
when he mistakes me for my father, my 
wonderful bravery often fails me, and I find 
excuses for going out of the room. Then I 
creep noiselessly through the house and listen 
at half-open doors. Just now I heard him 
talking quite rationally to Rachel, but in a 
voice that seemed to speak inwardly, not 
outwardly, as before. ‘She can’t help it, 
poor child,’ he said. ‘Some day she’ll know 
What it is, but not yet, not until she has < 
child of her own. The race looks forward, 
not backward. God knew when he created 
us that the world couldn’t go on without 
that bit of cruelty, and who am I that | 
should complain ?’” 
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“T couldn’t bear it any longer, and with 
a pain at my heart I ran in and cried, ‘ I'll 
never leave you, grandfather.’ But he only 
smiled and said, ‘I'll not be keeping you 
long, Glory, [Pll not be keeping you long,’ 
and then I could have died of shame. 

“ Evening.—All afternoon he has been 
like a child, and everything present to his 
consciousness seems to have been reversed. 
The shadow of eternity appears to have wiped 
out tine. When I have raised him up in 
bed he has delighted to think he was a little 
boy in his young mother’s arms. Oh, sweet 
dream! The old man with his furrowed 
forehead and beautiful white head and all 
the heavy years rolled back! More than 
once he has asked me if he may play till bed- 
time, and I have stroked his wrinkled hands 
and told him ‘ Yes,’ for I pretend to be his 
mother, who died when she was old. 

“ But the ‘part’ is almost too much for 
me, and lest I should break down under the 
strain of it, [ am going out of his room con- 
stantly. I have just been into his study. It 
is as full as ever of its squeezes and rubbings 
and plaster casts and dusty old runes. He 
has spent all his life away back in the 
tenth century, and now he is going farther, 
farther 

“Oh, Pm aweary, aweary! If anything 
happens to grandfather I shall soon leave 
this place ; there will be nothing to hold 
me here any longer, and besides I could not 
bear the sight of these evidences of his gentle 
presence, so simple, so touching. But what 
a vain thing London is with all its vast ado— 
how little, how pitiful !” 

“ Later.—It is all over. The scene has 
shut up, and I am not crying. If I did cry 
it would not be from grief, but because the 
end was so beautiful, so glorious! It was at 
sunset, and the streamers of the sun were 
coming horizontally into the room. He 
awoke from a long drowsiness, and a serenity 
ulmost angelic overspread his face. I could 
see that he was himself once again. Death 
had led him back through the long years 
since he was a child, and he knew he was an 
old man and I was a young woman. ‘ Have 
the boats gone yet ?’ he asked, meaning the 
herring boats that go at sunset. I looked 
out and told him they were at the point of 
going. ‘ Let me see them sail,’ he said, so I 
slipped my arms about him and raised him 
until he was sitting up and could see down 
the length of the harbour and past the castle 
to the sea. The reflection of the sunlight 
was about his silvery old head, and over the 
damps and chills of death it made a radiance 





on his face that was like a light from heaven. 
There was hardly a breeze, and the boats 
were dropping down from their berths with 
their brown sails half set. ‘Ah,’ he said, 
‘it’s the other way with me, Glory. I’m 
coming in, not going out. I’ve been beating 
to windward all my life, but I see the harbour 
on my lee-bow at last as plainly as I ever saw 
Peel, and now I’m only waiting for the top 
of the tide and the master of the port to run 
up the flag !’ 

“Then his head fell gently back on my 
arm and his lips changed colour, but his 
eyes did not close, and over his saintly face 
there passed a fleeting smile. Thus died a 
Christian gentlemen—a simple, sunny, merry, 
happy, child-like creature, and of such are 
the kingdom of heaven. 

GLORY.” 
Parson Quayle’s Letter. 

“ DEAR JoHN,—Before this letter reaches 
you, or perhaps along with it, you will 
receive the news that tells you what it is. I 
am ‘in,’ John; [ can say no more than 
that. The doctor tells me it may be now or 
then or at any time. But [ am looking for 
my enlargement soon, and whether it comes 
to-morrow sunset or with to-day’s next tide 
I leave myself in His hands in whose hands 
we all are. Well has the wise man said, 
‘The day of death is better than the day of 
our birth,’ so with all goodwill, and what 
legacy of strength old age has left to me, I 
send you my last word and message. 

“My poor old daughters are sorely 
stricken, but Glory is still brave and true, 
being, as she always was, a quivering bow of 
steel. People tell me that the poor mother 
is strong in the girl, and the spirit of the 
mother’s race ; but well I know the father’s 
stalwart soul supports her ; and I pray God 
that when my dark hour comes her loving 
and courageous arms may be around me. 

“That brings me to the object of my 
letter. This living will soon be vacant, and 
I am wondering who will follow in my 
feeble steps. It is a sweet spot, John! The 
old church does not look so ill when the 
sun shines on it, and in the summer-time 
this old garden is full of fruit and flowers. 
Did I ever tell you that Glory was born 
here? I never had another grandchild, and 
we were great comrades from the first. She 
was a wise and winsome little thing, and I 
was only an old child myself, so we had 
many a run and romp in these grounds 
together. When [ try to think of the place 
without her it is a vain effort and a painful 
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one ; and even while she was away in your 
great and wicked Babylon, with its dangers 
and temptations, her little ghost seemed to 
lurk at the back of every bush and tree, and 
sometimes it would leap out on me and 
laugh. 

“It is months since I saw your father, 
but they tell me he has lately burnt his 
bureau, making one vast bonfire of the 
gatherings of twenty years. That is not 
such ill news either; and maybe, now the 
great ado that worked such woe is put by 
and gone, he would rejoice to see you back 
at home, and open his hungering arms to 
you. 

“ But my eyes ache and my pen is shaking. 
Farewell! Farewell! Farewell! An old 
man leaves you his blessing, John. God 
grant that in His own good time we may 
meet in a blessed paradise, rejoicing in His 
gracious mercy, and all our sins forgiven ! 

ADAM QUAYLE.” 
.€ 
Guory’s letter and its enclosure fell on 
John Storm like rain in the face of a man 
on horseback—he only whipped up and 
went faster. 

*“ How can I find words,” he wrote, ‘ to 
express What I feel at your mournful news ? 
Yet why mournful ? His life’s mission was 
fulfilled, his death was a peaceful victory, 
and we ought to rejoice that he was so 
easily released. I trust you will not mourn 
too heavily for him, or allow his death to 
stop your life. It would not be right. No 
trouble came near his stainless heart, no 
shadow of sin; his old age was a peaceful 
day which lasted until sunset. He was a 
creature that had no falsetto in a single 
fibre of his being, no shadow of affectation. 
He kept like this through all our complicated 
existence in this artificial world, absolutely 
unconscious of the hollowness and pretension 
and sham that surrounded him—tolerant, 
too, and kind to all. Then why mourn for 
him? He is gathered in—he is safe. 

“His letter was touching in its artful 
simplicity. It was intended to ask me to 
apply for his living. But my duty is here, 
and London must make the best of me. 
Yet more than ever now I feel my re- 
sponsibility with regard to yourself. The 
time is not ripe to advise you. Iam on the 
eve of a great effort. Many things have to 
be tried, many things attempted. It is a 
gathering of manna—a little every day. To 
God’s keeping and protection meantime I 
commit you. Comfort your aunts, and let 
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me know if there is anything that can be 
done for them.” 

The ink of this letter was hardly dry 
when Jvhn Storm was in the middle of 
something else. He was in a continual 
fever now. Above all, his great scheme for 
the rescue and redemption of women and 
children possessed him. He called it Glory’s 
scheme when he talked of it to himself. 
It might be in the teeth of nineteenth 
century morality, but what matter about 
that? It was on the lines of Christ's 
teaching when He forgave the woman and 
shamed the hypocrites. He would borrow 
for it, beg for it, and there might be con- 
ditions under which he would steal for 
it too. 

Mrs. Callender shook her head. 

“JT much misdoubt there'll be scandal, 
laddie. It’s a woman’s work, I’m thinking.” 

*“* Be thou as chaste as ice,’ auntie, ‘as 
pure as snow’... but no matter! I 
intend to call out the full power of a 
united Church into the warfare against this 
high wickedness. Talk of the union of 
Christendom! If we are in earnest about 
it we'll unite to protect and liberate our 
women.” 

“But where’s the siller to come frae, 
laddie ? ” 

* Anywhere—everywhere! Besides, I have 
a bank I can always draw on, auntie.” 

* You’re no meaning the Prime Minister 
again, surely ?” 

“T mean the King. God will provide for 
me, as in this, so in everything.” 

Thus his reckless enthusiasm bore down 
everything, and at the back of all his 
thoughts was the thought of Glory. He 
was preparing a way for her; she was com- 
ing back to a great career, a glorious mis- 
sion; her bright soul would shine like a 
star ; she would see that he had been right, 
and faithful, and then—then ... But it 
was like wine coursing through his veins 

he could not think of it. 

Three thousands pounds had to be found 
to buy or build homes with, and he set 
out to beg for the money. His first call 
was at Mrs. Mackray’s. Going up to the 
house he met the lady’s poodle in a fawn- 
coloured wrap coming out in charge of a 
footman for its daily walk round the square. 

He gave the name of “ Father Storm,” 
and after some minutes of waiting he was 
told that the lady had a headache and was 
not receiving that day. 

“Say the nephew of the Prime Minister 
wishes to see her,” said John. 
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Before the footman had returned again 
there was the gentle rustle of a dress on 
the stairs, and the lady herself was saying, 
“Dear Mr. Storm, come up. My servants 
are real tiresome, they are always confusing 
names.” 

Before they were seated in the drawing- 
room Mrs. Mackray had plunged into an 
account of her anxieties as a mistress ; what 
care she took in the selection of strictly 
evangelical church people, yet how hard 
it was to trust the certificates which she 
always required of a thorough change of 
heart, and how often she had been deceived ! 






‘*T have a weak heart, you know.” 


Time had told on her; she was looking 
elderly, and the wrinkles about her eyes 
could no longer be smoothed out. But 
her “front ’’ was curled, and she was still 
saturated in eau de cologne. 

“T heard of your return, dear Mr. Storm,” 
she said in the languid voice of the great 
lady, but the accent of St. Louis. “ My 
daughter told me about it. She was always 
interested in your work, you know. Oh yes, 
quite well, and having a real good time in 
Paris. Of course you know she has been 
married. A great blow to me naturally, 
but being God’s will, I felt it was my duty 


as a mother . and then a_ pathetic 
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description of her maternal sentiments, con- 
soled by the circumstance that her son-in- 
law belonged to “ one of the best families,” 
and that she was constantly getting news- 
papers from “the other side” containing 
full accounts of the wedding and of the 
dresses that were worn at it. 

John twirled his hat in his hand and 
listened. 

“ And what are your dear devoted people 
doing down there in Soho ?” 

Then John told of his work for working 
girls, and the great lady pretended to be 
deeply interested. 

“Why, theyll soon be better than the 
upper classes,” she said. 

John thought it was not improbable, but 
he went on to tell of his scheme, and how 
small was the sum required for its execution. 


“Only three thousand! That 
ought to be easily fixed up. Why, 


certainly !” 
“Charity is the salt of riches, 
madam, and if rich people would 





remember that their wealth is a 
trust 44 
“T do—I always do. ‘ Lay not 


up for yourselves treasure on earth ’ 
—what a beautiful text ‘hat is!” 
“T’m glad to hear you say so, 
madam,” said John; “so many 
Christian people allow that God is 
the God of the widow and father- 
less, while the gods 
they really worship 


ya SF are the gods of silver 
4 and gold.” 
“But I love the 


dear children, and | 
like to go to the insti- 
tution to see them in 
their nice white pina- 
fores making their 
curtsies. But what 
you say is real true, Mr. Storm; and since 
I came from Sent Louis I’ve seen consider- 
able people who are that silly about cats...” 
and then a long story of the folly of a lady 
friend who had once had a pet Persian, and 
it died, and she wore crape for it, and you 
could never mention a cat in her hearing 
afterwards. 

At that moment the poodle came back 
from his walk, and the lady called it to her, 
fondled it affectionately, said it was a present 
from her poor dear husband, and launched 
into an.account of her anxieties respecting 
it, being delicate and liable to colds, not- 
withstanding the trousseau (it was a lady 
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poodle) which the fashionable dog tailor in 
Regent Street had provided for it. 

John got up to take his leave. 

“May I then count on your kind support 
on behalf of our poor women and children 
of Soho ?” 

*“ Ah, of course, that matter... Well, 
you see,” as she gave him two fingers, “ the 
Archdeacon kindly comes to talk ‘ City’ with 
me—in fact I’m expecting him to-day—and 
[never do anything without asking his 
advice, never, in my present state of health 
—TI have a weak heart you know,” with her 
head aside and her saturated pocket-hand- 
kerchief at her nose. “ But has the Prime 
Minister done anything ? ” 

“He has advanced me two _ thousand 
pounds.” 

“Really ?” rising and kicking back her 
train. ‘“ Well, as I say, we ought to fix 
it right away. Why not hold a meeting 
in my drawing-room? All denominations, 
you say? I don’t mind—not in a cause 
like that,” and she glanced round her room 
as if thinking it was always possible to 
disinfect it afterwards. 

Somebody was coughing loudly in the 
hall as John stepped downstairs. It was 
the Archdeacon coming in. “Ah!” he 
exclaimed with a flourish of the hand, 
greeting John as if they had parted yester- 
day and on the best of terms. Yes, there 
had been changes, and he was promoted 
to a sphere of higher usefulness. True, 
his good friends had looked for something 
still higher, but it was the premier arch- 
deaconry at all events, and in the Church, 
as in life generally, the spirit of compromise 
ruled everything. He asked what John 
was doing, and on being told, he said with 
au somewhat more worldly air, “ Be careful, 
iy dear Storm ; don’t encourage vice. For 
my part I am tired of the fallen sister. To 
tell you the truth I deny the name. The 
painted Jezebel of the Piccadilly pavement 
is no sister of mine.” 

“We don’t choose our relations, Arch- 
deacon,” said John. “If God is our Father 
then all men are our brothers and all women 
are our sisters whether we like it or not.” 

“Ah! The same man still, I see. But 
we will not quarrel about words. Seen the 
dear First Lord lately? Not very lately ? 
Ah, well ”—with a superior smile—* the 
air of Downing Street—it’s so bad for the 
memory, they say,” and coughing loudly 
again he stepped upstairs. . 

John Storm went home that day light- 
handed but with a heavy heart. 


“ Begging is an ill trade on a fast day, 
laddie,” said Mrs. Callender. “Sit you 
down and tak’ some dinner.” 

“How dare these people pray, ‘Our 
Father which art in heaven?’ It’s blas- 
phemy! It’s deceit!” 

“ Ay, and they would deceive God about 
their dividends if He couldn’t see into their 
safes.” 

“Their money is the meanest thing 
heaven gives them. If I asked them for 
their health or their happiness, Lord God, 
what would they say ?” 

On the Sunday night following John 
Storm preached to an overflowing congrega- 
tion from the text, “This people draweth 
nigh unto me with their mouth and honoureth 
me with their lips, but their heart is far 
from me.” 

But a few weeks afterwards his face was 
bright and his voice was cheery, and he was 
writing another letter to Glory. 

“In full swing at last, Glory. To carry 
out my new idea I had to get three thousand 
pounds more of my mother’s money from 
my uncle. He gave it up cheerfully, only 
saying he was curious to see what approach 
to the Christian ideal the situation of 
civilisation permitted. But Mrs. Callender 
is dour, and every time I spend sixpence of 
my own money on the church she utters 
withering sarcasms about being only a ‘ daft 
auld woman herself,’ and then I have to 
caress and coax her. 

“The newspapers were facetious about 
my ‘Baby Houses’ until they scented the 
Prime Minister at the back of them, and 
now they call them the ‘Storm Shelters,’ 
and christen my nightly processions ‘ The 
Whitecross Army.’ Even the Archdeacon 
has begun to tell the world how he ‘took 
an interest’ in me from the first and gave 
me my title. I met him again the other 
day at a rich’ woman’s house, where we had 
only one little spar, and yesterday he wrote 
urging me to ‘organise my great effort,’ and 
have a public dinner in honour of its 
inauguration. I did not think God’s work 
could be well done by people dining in herds 
and drinking bottles of champagne, but I 
showed no malice. In fact I agreed to 
hold a meeting in the lady’s drawing-room, 
to which clergymen, laymen and members 
of all denominations are being invited, for 
this is a cause that rises above all differences 
of dogma, and I intend to try what can be 
done towards a union of Christendom on a 
social basis. Mrs. Callender is dowr on 
that subject too, reminding me that where 
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the carcass is there will the eagles be 
gathered together. 'The Archdeacon thinks 
we must have the meeting before the twelfth 
of August, or not until after the middle of 
September, and Mrs. Callender understands 
this to mean that Christianity always goes to 
sleep in the grouse season. 

“Meantime my Girls’ Club goes like a 
forest fire. We are in our renovated clergy- 
house at last, and have everything com- 
fortable. Two hundred members already, 
chiefly dressmakers and tailors, and girls out 
of the jam and match factories. The bright, 
merry young things, rejoicing in their brief 
blossoming time between girlhood and woman- 
hood, I love to be among them and to 
look at their glistening eyes! Mrs. Callender 
blows withering blasts on this head also, 
saying it is no place for a ‘ laddie,’ whereupon 
I lie low and think much but say nothing. 

“Our great night is Sunday night after 
service. Yes, indeed, Sunday! That’s 
just when the devil’s houses are all open 
round about us, and why should God’s house 
be shut up? It is all very well for the 
people who have only one Sabbath in the 
week to keep it wholly holy—I have seven, 
being a follower of Jesus, not of Moses. 
But the rector of the parish has begun to 
complain of my ‘intrusion,’ and to tell the 
bishop I ought to be ‘mended or ended’ 
immediately. It seems that my ‘doings’ 
are ‘indecent and unnecessary,’ and my 
sermons are ‘a violation of all the sanctities, 
all the modesties of existence.’ Poor dumb 
dog, teaching the Gospel of Don’t! The 
world has never been reformed by ‘ resigna- 
tion’ to the evils of life, nor converted by 
‘ silence ’ either. 

“How I wish you were here in the midst 
of it all!) And—who knows ?—perhaps you 
will be some day yet. Do not trouble to 
answer this. I will write again soon. Au 
revoir |” 


XI. 


On the day of the drawing-room meeting 
a large company gathered in the hall at 
Belgrave Square. Mercy Mackray, now 
Lady Robert Ure, back from the honey- 
moon, received the guests for her mother, 
whose weak heart and a headache kept her 
upstairs. Her husband stood aside, chewing 
the end of his moustache and _ looking 
through his eyeglass with a gleam of amused 
interest in his glittering eye. There were 
many ladies, all fashionably dressed, and one 
of them wore a seagull’s wing in her hat, 
with part of the root left visible and painted 


red to show that it had been torn out of the 
living bird. The men were nearly all clergy- 
men, and the cut of their cloth and the 
fashions of their ties indicated the various 
complexions of their creeds. They glanced 
at each other with looks of embarrassment, 
and Mrs. Callender, who came in like a 
breeze off a Scottish moor, said audibly that 
she had never seen “sae many crows on one 
tree before.” The Archdeacon was there with 
his head up, talking loudly to Lady Robert. 
She stood motionless in her place, never 
turning her eyes towards John Storm, though 
it was plain that she was looking at him 
constantly. More than once he caught an 
expression of pain in her face, and felt pity 
for her as one of the brides who had acted 
the lie of marrying without love. But his 
spirits were high. He welcomed everybody, 
and even bantered Mrs. Callender when she 
told him she “ objected to the hale thing,” 
and said, “ Weel, weel, bide ye a wee.” 

The Archdeacon gave the signal and led 
the way with Lady Robert to the drawing- 
room, Where Mrs. Mackray, redolent of per- 
fume, was reclining on a sofa with the “ lady 
poodle” by her side. As soon as the 
company were seated the Archdeacon rose 
and coughed loudly. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “ we 
have no assurance of a blessing except ‘ Ask 
and ye shall receive.’ Therefore, before we 
go farther, it is our duty, as brethren of 
a common family in Christ, to ask the blessing 
of Almighty God on this enterprise.” 

There was a subdued rustle of drooping 
hats and bonnets, when suddenly a thin 
voice was heard to say, “ Mr. Archdeacon, 
may I inquire first who is to ask the 
blessing ? ” 

“T thought of doing so myself,” said the 
Archdeacon with a lofty smile. 

“In that case, as a Unitarian, I must 
object to an invocation in which I do not 
believe.” 

“Well, if the name of our Lord is a 
stumbling block to our Unitarian brother, 
no doubt the prayer in this instance would 
be acceptable without the customary Christian 
benediction.” 

“That’s just like you,” said a large man 
near the door, with whiskers all round his 
face. “ You’ve been trimming and com- 
promising all your life, and now you are 
going to trim away the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 

“Tf our Low Church brother thinks he 
can do better I shall be happy to resign the 
duty in his favour,” said the Archdeacon. 
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“ But, sir,” said another voice, “I object 
to both of you. Being a Catholic priest, 
and therefore the only clergyman present 
whose ordination is valid, I decline to sit 
here and be superseded in the sacred office 
by any layman.” 

There was a half-suppressed titter from 
the wall at the back, where Lord Robert 
Ure was standing with his face screwed up 
to his eyeglass. But the Unitarian had 
risen again. “ May I,” he said suavely, “as 
the first cause of this unhappy difference, 
pour oil on the troubled waters? I propose 
that the Venerable Archdeacon be requested 
to repeat the Lord’s Prayer—I think that 
will be unobjectionable to the representatives 
of all Christian denominations.” 

A murmur of relief was passing over the 
company, When a bushy-bearded man rose 
and said, “ As an Agnostic I must object to 
the Lord’s Prayer, the very first clause of 
it being beyond all possibility of human 
knowledge.” 

Then there was blank dismay, and Lord 
Robert’s face seemed to be cracking under 
his moustache from ear to ear. 

John Storm had looked icy cold, though 
the twitching of his lower lip showed that 
he was red hot within. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said in a 
quavering voice, “I apologise for bringing 
you together. I thought if we were in 
earnest about the union of Christendom 
we might at least unite in the real contest 
with evil. But I find it is a dream ; we have 
only been trifling with ourselves, and there 
is not one of us who wants the union of 
Christendom, except on the condition that 
his rod shall be like Aaron’s rod which 
swallowed up all the rest. It was a mis- 
take, and I beg your pardon.” 

** Yes, sir,” said the Archdeacon, “ it eas 
a mistake; and if you had taken my advice 
from the first, and asked the blessing of God 
through good High Churchmen alone 

“God doesn’t wait for any asking,” said 
John, now flushing up to the eyes. “ He 
gives freely to High Churchmen, Low 
Churchmen, and No Churchmen alike.” 

“Tf that is your opinion, sir, you are 
no better than your friend the Agnostic 
there, and for my part I will never darken 
your door again !” 

“ Darken is a good word for it, Arch- 
deacon,” said John,.and with that the 
company broke up. 

Mrs. Mackray looked like a thunder-cloud 
as John bowed to her on passing out, but 
Mrs. Callender cried in a jubilant voice, 





“Be captain of your own ship, laddie!” 
and added (being two yards behind the 
Archdeacon’s broad back going down the 
stairs), “If that ‘deacon, man, is to be 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven 
there'll be a michty crush at the pearly 
gates, I’m thinking ! ” 

John Storm went back to Soho with 
a heavy heart. Going up Victoria Street 
he passed a crowd of ragged people who 
were ploughing their way through the 
carriages. Two policemen were taking a 
man and a woman to the police court 
in Rochester Row. The prisoners were 
Sharkey, the keeper of the gambling house, 
and his wife the baby-farmer. 

Sut within a week John Storm, in greater 
spirits than ever, was writing to Glory 
again. 

“The Archdeacon has deserted me, but 
no matter! My uncle has advanced me 
another thousand of my mother’s money, 
so the crusade is se/f-supporting in one sense 
at all events. You would be amused to 
see how the women of the West-End are 
taking it up—Lady Robert Ure among the 
rest! They have banded themselves into 
a Sisterhood, and christened our clergy- 
house a ‘Settlement.’ One of my Greek 
owners came in the other evening to see 
the alterations. His eyes glistened at the 
change, and he asked leave to bring a friend. 
[ trust you are well and settling things 
comfortably, and that Miss Macquarrie has 
gone. It is raining through a colander here, 
but I have no time to think of depressing 
weather. Sometimes when I cross our great 
squares, where the birds sing among the 
yellowing leaves, my mind goes off to your 
sweet home in the sunshine; and when I 
drop into the dark alleys and lanes, where 
the pale-faced children play in their poverty 
and rags, I think of a day that is coming, 
and, God willing, is now so near, when a 
ministering angel of tenderness and strength 
will be passing through them like a gleam. 
But Iam more than ever sure that you do 
well to avoid for the present the pompous 
joys of life in London, where for one happy 
being there are a thousand pretenders to 
happiness.” 

On the Sunday night following, Crook 
Lane, outside the clergy-house, was almost 
blocked with noisy people of both sexes. 
They were a detachment of the ‘Skeletons,’ 
and the talk among them was of the trial 
of the Sharkeys, which had taken place the 
day before. ‘“They’ve ‘ed six months,” 
said one. “And it’s all along o’ minjee 
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parsons,” said another ; and Charlie Wilkes, 
who had a certain reputation for humour, 
did a step-dance and sang some doggerel 
beginning: 

Father Storm is a werry good man, 

’E does you all the ‘arm ’e can. 

Through this crowd two gentlemen pushed 
their way to the clergy-house, which was 
brilliantly lit up. One of them was the 
Greek owner, the other was Lord Robert 
Ure. Entering a large room on the ground 
floor, they first came upon John Storm, in 
cassock and biretta, standing at the door 
and shaking hands with everybody who came 
in and went out. He betrayed no surprise, 
but greeted them respectfully and then passed 
them on. Every moment of his time was 
occupied. The room was full of the young 
girls of the district, with here and there a 
Sister out of another world entirely. Some 
were reading, some conversing, some laugh- 
ing, some playing a piano and some singing. 
Their voices filled the air like the chirping 
of birds, and their faces were bright and 
happy. ‘ Good-evening, Father,” they said 
on entering, and “ Good-night, Father,” as 
they went away. 

The two men stood some minutes and 
looked round at the room. It was observed 
that Lord Robert did not remove his hat. 
He kept chewing the end of a decrepit 
cigarette, whereof the other end hung down 
his chin. One of the Sisters heard him say, 
“ Tt will do with a little alteration, I think.” 
Then he went off alone, and the Greek owner 
stepped up to John Storm. 

It was not at first that John could attend 
to him, and when he was able to do so he 
began to rattle on about his own affairs. 
“See,” he said with a delighted smile and 
a wave of the arm, “see how crowded we 
are! We'll have to think of taking in the 
next door soon.” 

“ Father Storm,” said the Greek, “ I have 
something serious to say, though the official 
notification will of course reach you by 
another channel.” 

John’s face darkened as a ripe cornfield 
does when the sun dies away from it. 

“T am sorry to tell you that the trustees, 
having had a favourable offer for this 
property, 34 

“Well?” His great staring eyes had 
stopped the man. 

” have decided to sell.” 

“Sell 2? Did you say se ? Towhom ? 
. . - What?” 

“To teil you the truth, to the syndicate of 
a music hall.” 











John staggered back, breathing audibly. 


“ Now if a man had to believe that . . . Do 
you know if I thought such a thing could 
happen ——” 


“T’m sorry you take the matter so seriously, 
Father Storm. It’s true you’ve spent money 
on the property, but, believe me, the trustees 
will derive no profit e 

“Profit ? Money ? Do you suppose I’m 
thinking of that, and not of the desecration, 
the outrage, the horror? But who are they 7 
Is that man—Lord ——-” 

The Greek had nodded his head, and John 
flung open the door. “Out of this! Out of 
it, you Judas!” And almost before the 
Greek had crossed the threshold the door was 
banged at his back. 

The incident had been observed, and there 
was dead silence in the club-room, but John 
only cried, “ Let’s sing something, girls,” 
and when a Sister struck up his favourite 
“Nazareth ” there was no voice so loud as 
his voice. 

But he had realised everything. “Gloria,” 
was coming back, and the work of months 
was overthrown ! 

When he was going home groups of the 
giris were talking in whispers in the hall, 
and Mrs. Pincher, who was wiping her eyes 
at the door, said, “I wonder you don’t 
drown yourself, I do.” 

At the corner of the lane Mr. Jupe was 
waiting for him to beg his pardon and to ask 
his advice. What he had said of Mrs. Jupe 
had turned out to be true. The Sharkeys 
had “split” on her and she had been 
arrested. “It was all in the evenin’ pipers 
last night,” the weak creature whimpered, 
“and to-day my manager told me I ’ad_ best 
look out for another place. Oh, my poor 
Lidjer! What am I to do?” 

“Do? Cut her off like a rotten limb!” 
said John scornfully, and with that he 
strode down the street. The human sea 
roared around him, and he felt as if he 
wanted to fling himself into the midst of it 
and be swallowed up. Poor champion of 
women, thrown down and trodden on by the 
very woman in whose name he had worked ! 

On reaching Victoria Square he told Mrs. 
Callender the news—flung it out at her with 
a sort of triumphant shout. His church had 
been sold over his head, and being only 
“Chaplain to the Greek-Turks,” he was to 
be turned into the streets. Then he laughed 
wildly, and by some devilish impulse began 
to abuse Glory. “The next chaplain is to 
be a girl,” he cried, “one of those creatures 
who live by their looks and throw kisses at 
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gaping crowds and sweep curtsies for their 
dirty crusts !” 

But all at once he turned white as a ghost 
and sat down trembling. Mrs. Callender’s 
face was twitching, and to prevent herself 
from crying she burst into scorching satire. 
“There!” she said, sitting in her rocking- 
chair and rocking herself furiously, “ I ken’d 
weel what it would come til! Adversity 
inak’s a man wise, they say, if it doesna mak’ 
him rich. But it’s the Prime Minister | 
blame for this. The auld dolt! he must be 
fallen to his dotage. It’s enough to mak’ a 
reasonable body go out of her mind to think 
of sie wise asses. I told you what to expect, 
but you were always miscalling me for a 
suspicious auld woman. Oh, it’s a thing ye’d 
no suspect; but Jane Callender is only a daft 
auld fool, ye see, and doesna ken what she’s 
saying |” 

But at the next moment she had jumped 
up and flung her arms about John’s neck, 
and was crying over him like a girl. “O 
my son! my ain son! And is it for me to 
fling out at ye? Ay, ay, it’s a heartless 
world, laddie ! ” 

He kissed the old woman, and then she 
tried to coax him to eat. “Come, come, 
a wee bitee, just a wee bitee! We must eat 
our supper anyway.” 

“God seems dead and heaven a long way 
off!” he murmured. 

“ And a drap o’ whisky will do no harm — 
a wee drapee !” 

“'There’s only one thing clear—God sees 
I’m unfit for the work, so He has taken it 
away from me.” 

She turned aside from the table, and the 
supper was left untouched. 

The first post next morning brought a 
letter from Glory. 


*“ The Garden House, 
Clement’s Inn, W.C. 

“Forgive me! I have returned to town ! 
I couldn’t help it, I couldn’t, I couldn’t ! 
London dragged me back. What was I to 
do after everything was settled and the 
aunties provided for ?—assist in a dame’s 
school and wage war with pothooks and 
hangers? Oh! I was dying of weariness, 
dying, dying, dying ! 

“And then they made me such tempting 


offers. Not the music bali—don’t think 
that. I dare say you were quite right there. 


No, but the theatre, the regular theatre ! 
Mr. Drake has bought some broken-down 
old place, and is to turn it into a beautiful 
theatre expressly for me. I am to play 
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Juliet. Only think —Juliet !—and in your 
own theatre! Already I feel like a liberated 
slave who has crossed her Red Sea. 

* And don’t think a woman’s mourning is 
like the Polonian laws, which last but three 
days. He is buried in my heart, not in the 
earth, and I shall love him and revere him 
always! And then didn’t you tell me your- 
self it would not be right to allow his death 
to stop my life ? 

“Write and say you forgive me, John. 
teply by return, and make yourself your 
own postman—registered. You'll find me 
here at Rosa’s. Come, come, come! I'll 
never forgive you if you don’t come soon— 
never, never! 

GLORY.” 
XII. 


A FORTNIGHT had passed, and John Storm 
had not yet visited Glory. Nevertheless he 
had heard of her from day to day by the 
medium of the newspapers. Every morning 
he had glanced down the black columns for 
the name that stood out from them as if its 
letters had been printed in blood. The 
reports had been many and mysterious. 
First, the brilliant young artist, who had 
made such an extraordinary impression some 
months before, had returned to London and 
would shortly resume the promising career 
which had been interrupted by illness and 
family bereavement. Next, the forthcoming 
appearance would be on the regular stage, 
and in a Shakspearean character, which was 
always understood to be a crucial test of 
histrionic genius. Then, the revival of 
“Romeo and Juliet,” which had formerly 
been in contemplation, would probably give 
way to the still more ambitious project of 
an entirely new production by a well-known 
Scandinavian author, with a part peculiarly 
fitted to the personality and talents of the 
débutant. Finally, a syndicate was about to 
be formed for the purchase of some old 
property, with a view to its reconstruction as 
a theatre, in the interests of the new play 
and the new player. 

John Storm laughed bitterly. He told 
himself that Glory was unworthy of the 
least of his thoughts. It was his duty to 
go on with his work and think of her no 
more. 

He had received his official notice to quit. 
The church was to be given up in a month, 
the clergy-house in two months, and he 
believed himself io be immersed in prepara- 
tions for the rehousing of the club and 
home. Twenty young mothers and their 
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children now lived in the wpper rooms, under 
obedience to the Sisterhood, but Polly’s boy 
had remained with Mrs. Pincher. From 
time to time he had seen the little one 
tethered to a chair by a scarf about its waist, 
creeping by the wall to the door, and there 
gazing out on the world with looks of intelli- 
gence, and babbling to it in various inarticu- 
late noises. The little dark face had the 
eyes of its mother, but it represented Glory 
for all that. John Storm loved to see it. 
He felt that he could never part with it, 
and that if Lord Robert Ure himself came 
and asked for it he would bundle him out 
of doors. 

“ Boo-loo! Lal-la! Mum-um!” As he 
passed up the lane he stopped at the pawn- 
shop door and kissed the little lips as they 
prattled and curled, and then kissed them 
again as they drooped and fell, and some- 
thing darkened the little existence. 

But a carriage drew up at Mrs. Callender’s 
one morning, and Lady Robert Ure stepped 
out. Her pale and patient face had the 
feeble and nervous smile of the humiliated 
and unloved. 

“ Mr. Storm,” she said in her gentle voice, 
“T have come on a delicate errand. I can- 
not delay any longer a duty I ought to have 
discharged before.” 

It was about Polly’s baby. She had heard 
of what had happened at the hospital ; and 
the newspapers which had followed her to 
Paris, with reports of her wedding, had con- 
tained reports of the girl’s death also. Since 
her return she had inquired about the child, 
and discovered that it had heen rescued by 
him and was now in his careful keeping. 

“But it is for me to look after it, Mr. 
Storm, and I beg of you to give it up to me. 
Something tells me that God will never give 
me any children of my own, so I shall be 
doing no harm to anyone, and my husband 
need never know whose child it is I adopt. 
[ promise you to be good to it. It shall 
never leave me. And if it should live to be 
aman, and grow to love me, that will help 
me to forget the past and to forgive myself 
for my own share in it. Oh, it is little I can 
do for the poor girl who is gone—for after 
all she loved him and I took him from her. 
3ut this is my duty, Mr. Storm, and I cannot 
sleep at night or rest in the day until it is 
begun.” 

“T don’t know if it is your duty, dear 
lady, but if you wish for the child it is your 
right,” said John Storm, and they got into 
the carriage and drove to Soho. 

“ Boo-loo! Lal-la! Mum-um!” The 
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child was tethered to the chair as usual and 
talking to the world according to its wont. 

When it was gone, and the women on the 
doorsteps could see no more of the fine 
carriage of the great lady who had brought 
the odour of perfume and the rustle of silk 
into the dingy court, and Mrs. Pincher had 
turned back to the house with red eyes and 
her widow’s cap awry, John Storm told 
himself that everything was for the best. 
The last link with Glory was broken! 
Thank God for that! He might go on with 
his work now and need think of her no 
more ! 

That day he called at Clement’s Inn. 
The Garden House was a pleasant dwelling, 
fronting on two of its sides to the garden of 
the ancient Inn of Court, and cosily furnished 
with many curtains and rugs. The Cockney 
maid who answered the door was familiar in 
a moment, and during the short passage from 
the hall to the floor above she communicated 
many things. Her name was Liza. She had 
heard him preach; he had made her cry. 
“Miss Gloria” had known her former 
mistress, and Mr. Drake had got her the 
present place. 

There was a sound of laughter from the 
drawing-room. It was Glory’s voice. When 
the door opened she was standing in the 
middle of the floor in a black dress and with 
a pale face, but her eyes were bright and she 
was laughing merrily. She stopped when 
John Storm entered, and looked confused and 
ashamed. Drake, who was lounging on the 
couch, rose and bowed to him, and Miss 
Macquarrie, who was correcting long slips of 
printer’s proofs at a desk by the window, 
came forward and welcomed him. Glory 
held his hand with her long hand-clasp and 
looked steadfastly into his eyes. His face 
twitched and her own blushed deeply, and 
then she talked in a nervous and jerky way, 
reproavhing him for his neglect of her. 

“T have been busy,” he began, and then 
stopped with a sense of hypocrisy. ‘ I mean 
worried and tormented,” and then stopped 
again, for Drake had dropped his head. 

She laughed, though there was nothing to 
to langh at, and proposed tea, rattling along 
in broken sentences that were spoken with a 
tremulous trill, which had a suggestion of 
tears behind it. “Shall I ring for tea, Rosa ? 
Oh, you hare rung for tea! Ah, here it 
comes! Thank you, Liza. Set it here,” 
seating herself. ‘* Now who says the ‘ girl’ ? 
temember 7” and then more laughter. 

At that moment there was another arrival. 
It was Lord Robert Ure. He kissed Rosa's 
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smiled on saluted Drake 


hand, 
familiarly and then settled himself on a low 
stool by the tea-table, pulled up the knees of 
his trousers, relaxed the congested muscles of 
one-half of his face and let fall his eyeglass. 
Drake was handing out the cups as Glory 


Glory, 


filled them. He was looking at her atten- 
tively, vexed at the change in her manner 
since John Storm entered. When he returned 
to his seat on the sofa he began to twitch 
the ear of her pug, which lay coiled up asleep 
beside him, calling it an ugly little pestilence, 
and wondering why she carried it about with 
her. Glory protested that it was an angel of 
a dog, whereupon he supposed it was now 
dreaming of paradise—listen !—and then 
there were audible snores in the silence, and 
everybody laughed, and Glory screamed. 

“ T declare on my honour, my dear,” said 
Drake with a mischievous look at John, 
“the creature is uglier than the beast that 
did the business on the day we eloped.” 

“ Eloped !” cried Rosa and Lord Robert 
together. 

“Why, did you never 
eloped with me ? 

Glory was trying to drown his voice with 
hollow laughter. 

‘She was seven and I was six and a half, 
and she had proposed to me in the orchard 
the day before !” 


hear that Glory 


“ Anybody have more tea? No? Some 
sally-lunn, perhaps?” and then more 
laughter. 

“Hold your tongue, Glory! Nobody 


wants your tea! Let us hear the story, 
said Rosa. 

“Why, yes, certainly,” said Lord Robert, 
and everybody laughed again. 

“She was all for travel and triumphal 
processions in those days E 

Glory stopped her ears 


sing— 





and began to 


Willy, Willy Wilkin, 
Kissed the maid a-milkin’ 
Fa, la, la! 


“ There were so many things people could 
do if they wouldnt waste so much time 
working 





Willy, Willy Wilkin, 
Kissed the maid ——” 

“Glory, if you don’t be quiet we'll turn 
you out!” and Rosa got up and flourished 
her proofs. 

“T had brought my pug, 
called her a 

But Glory had leapt to her feet and fled 


from the room. Drake had leapt up also, 


and when [ 





and now putting his back against the door, 
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he raised his voice and went on with his 
story. 

“Somebody saved us, though,” and she lay 
in his arms and kissed him all the way home 
again. 

Glory was strumming on the door and 
singing to drown his voice. When the 
story was ended and she was allowed to 
come back she was panting and gasping with 
laughter, but there were tears in her eyes 
for all that, and Lord Robert was saying, 
with a sidelong look towards John Storm, 
“ Really, this ought to be a scene in the new 

‘ Siurdsen,’ don’t you know!” 

John had retired within himself during 
this nonsense. He had been feeling an in- 
tense hatred of the two men, and was looking 
as gloomy as deep water. “ All acting, sheer 
acting,” he thought, and then he told him- 
self that Glory was only worthy of his 
contempt. What could attract her in the 
society of such men? Only their wealth, 
their social station. Their intellectual and 
moral atmosphere must weary and revolt 
her. 

Rosa had to go to her newspaper office, 
and Drake saw her to the door. John rose 
at the same time and Glory said, “ Going 
already ?”” but she did not try to detain 
him. She would see him again; she had 
much to say to him. ‘I suppose you were 
surprised to hear that I had returned to 
London?” she said, looking up at his 
knitted brows. 

He did not answer immediately, and Lord 
Robert, who was leaning against the chimney- 
piece, said in his cold” drawl, “ Your friend 
ought to be happy that you have returned 
to London, seems to me, my dear, instead of 
wasting your life in that wilderness.” 

John drew himself up. His pride was 
wounded by the light tone of the man’s 
familiarity. “It’s not London I object to,” 
he said ; “that was inevitable, I dare say.” 

* What then ?” 

“The profession she has come back to 
follow.” 

“Why, what’s amiss with the profession ?” 
said Lord Robert, and Drake, who returned 
to the room at the moment, said, “ Yes, 
what’s amiss with it? Some of the best 
men in the world have belonged to it, I 
think.” 

“Tell me the name of one of them, since 
the world began, who ever lived an active 
Christian life.” 

Lord Robert made a kink of laughter, 
and turning to the window began to play 
a tune with his finger tips on the glass. 
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Drake struggled to keep a straight face, 
and answered, “It is not their 7é/e, sir.” 

“ Very well, if that’s too much to ask, tell 
me how many of them have done anything 
in real life, anything for the world, for 
humanity—anything whatever, I don’t care 
What it is.” 

“You are unreasonable, sir,” said Drake, 
“and such objections could as properly apply 
to the professions of the painter and the 
musician. These are the children of joy. 
Their first function is to amuse. And surely 
amusement has its place in real life, as you 
say.” 

“On the contrary,” said John, following 
his own thought, for he had not listened, 
“how many of them have lived lives of reck- 
less abandonment, self-indulgence, and even 
scandalous licence.” 

“Those are abuses that apply equally to 
other professions, sir. Even the Church is 
not free from them. But in the view of 
reasonable beings one clergyman of evil life 
nay, one hundred, would not make the pro- 
fession of the clergy bad.” 

“ A profession ” said John, “ which appeals 
above all to the senses, and lives on the 
emotions, and fosters jealousy, and vanity, 
and backbiting, and develops duplicity, and 
exists on lies, and does nothing to encourage 
self-sacrifice or to help suffering humanity, is 
a bad profession and a sinful one !” 

“Tf a profession is sinful,” said Drake, 
“in degree as it appeals to the senses, and 
lives on the emotions, and develops duplicity, 
then the profession of the Church is the 
most sinful in the world, for it offers the 
greatest temptations to lying, and produces 
the worst hypocrites and impostors !” 

“That ” said John, with eyes flashing and 
passion vibrating in his voice, “ that, sir, is 
the great Liar’s everlasting lie—and yon 
know it!” 

Glory was between them with uplifted 
hands. ‘“ Peace, peace! Blessed is_ the 
peacemaker! But tea! Will nobody take 
more tea?’ Oh, dear! oh, dear! Why 
can’t we have tea over again ?” 

“7 know what you mean, sir,” said Drake. 
“You mean that I have brought Glory back 
to a life of danger and vanity, and sloth and 
sensuality. Very well. I deny your defini- 
tion. But call it what you will, I have 
brought her back to the only life her talents 
are fit for, and if that’s all ——” 

“ Would you have done the same for your 
own sister ? ” 

“ But how dare you introduce my sister’s 
name in this connection !” 
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“And how dare you resent it? What's 
good for one woman is good for another.” 

(tlory was turning aside, and Drake was 
looking ashamed, “Of course—naturally 

all [ meant,” he faltered, “if a girl has 
to earn her living, whatever her talents, her 
genius—that is one thing. But the upper 
classes, I mean the leisured classes eo 

“Damn the leisured classes, sir!” said 
John, and in the silence that followed the 
men looked round, but Glory was gone from 
the room. 

Lord Robert, who had been whistling at 
the window, said to Drake in a cynical 
undertone, “The man is hipped and sore. 
He has lost his challenge, and we ought to 
make allowances for him, don’t you know.” 

Drake tried to laugh. “I’m willing to 
make allowances,” he said lightly; “ but 
when a man talks to me as if—as if | 
meant to... ” but the light tone broke 
down, and he faced round upon John and 
burst out passionately, “What right have 
you to talk to me like this? What is there 
in my character, in my life, that justifies it ? 
What woman’s honour have I betrayed ? 
What have I done that is unworthy of the 
character of an English gentleman ? ” 

John took a stride forward and came face 
to face and eye to eye with him. “ What 
have you done ?” he said. “ You have used 
a Woman as your decoy to win your challenge, 
as you say, and you have struck me in the 
face with the hand of the woman I love. 
That’s what you’ve done, sir, and if it’s 
worthy of the character of an English 
gentleman, then God help England !” 

Drake put his hand to his head and his 
flushed face turned pale. But Lord Robert 
Ure stepped forward and said with a smile, 
“Well, and if you’ve lost your church so 
much the better. You are only an outsider 
in the ecclesiastical stud anyway. Who 
wants you? Your rector doesn’t want you ; 
your bishop doesn’t want you. Nobody 
wants you, If you ask me.” 

“T don’task you, Lord Robert,” said John. 
“But there’s somebody who does want me 
for all that. Shall I tell you who it is? 
It’s the poor and helpless girl who has been 
deceived by the base and selfish man, and 
then left to fight the battle of life alone, or 
to die by suicide and go shuddering down to 
hell! That’s who wants me, sir, and God 
willing I mean to stand by her.” 

“Damme, sir, if you mean me, let me 
tell you what you are!” said Lord Robert, 
screwing up his eyeglass. “ You ”’—shaking 





his head right and left—‘“you are a man 





“You have struck me in the face with the hand of the woman I love!” 
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who takes delicately nurtured ladies out of 
sheltered homes and sends them into holes 
and hovels in search of abandoned women 
and their misbegotten children!) Why” 
turning to Drake—* what do you think has 
happened ? My wife has fallen under this 
gentleman’s influence—the poor simpleton ! 
—and not one hour before I left my house 
she brought home a child which he had 
given her to adopt. Think of it !—out of 
the shambles of Soho, and God knows whose 
brat and bastard !” 

The words were hardly out of the man’s 
mouth when John Storm had taken him by 
both shoulders. ‘ God does know,” he said, 
“and so do I. Shall I tell you whose child 
that is? Shall I? It’s yours!” The man 
saw it coming and turned white as a ghost. 
“Yours! and your wife has taken up the 
burden of your sin and shame, for she’s a 
good woman, and you are not fit to live on 
the earth she walks upon !” 

He left the two men speechless and went 
heavily down the stairs. Glory was waiting 
for him at the door. Her eyes were glisten- 
ing after recent tears. 

“You willcome no more ?” she said. She 
could read him like a book. “I can see 
that you intend to come no more.” 

He did not deny it, and after a moment 
she opened the door and he passed out with 
a look of utter weariness. Then she went 
back to her room and flung herself on the 
bed, face downwards. 

The men in the drawing-room were 
beginning to recover themselves. Lord 
tobert was humming a tune, Drake pacing 
to and fro. 

“ Buying up his church to make a theatre 
for Glory was the very refinement of 
cruelty!” said Drake. ‘Good heavens ! 
what possessed me ?” 

“QOriginal sin, dear boy!’ 
Robert, with a curl of the lip. 

“A bad plagiarism, you mean!” said 
Drake bitterly. 

“Very well. If Z helped you to do it, 
shall I help you to give it up? Withdraw 
the prospectus and return the deposits on 
shares—-the dear Archdeacon’s among the 
rest.” 

Drake took up his hat and left the house. 
Lord Robert followed him presently. Then 
the drawing-room was empty, and the hollow 
sound of sobbing came down to it from the 
bedroom above. 

Father Storm said prayers in church that 
night with a hard and absent heart. A 
terrible impulse of hate had taken hold 
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said Lord 


of him. He hated Drake, he hated Glory, 
he hated himself most of all, and felt as 
if seven devils had taken possession of him, 
and he was a hypocrite, and might fall dead 
at the altar. 

“ But what a fate the Almighty has saved 
me from!” he thought. Glory would have 
been a drag on his work for life. He must 
forget her. She was only worthy of his 
contempt. Yet he could not help but 
remember how beautiful she had looked 
in her mourning dress, and with that pure 
pale face and its signs of suffering! Or 
how charming she had seemed to him even 
in the midst of all that deception! Or how 
she had held him as by a spell ! 

Going home he came upon a group of men 
in the Court. One of them planted himself 
full in front and said with an insolent 
swagger, “ Me and my mites thinks there's 
too many parsons abart ’ere. What do you 
think, sir ?’ 

“1 think there are more. gamblers and 
thieves, my lad,” he answered, and at the 
next instant the man had struck him in the 
face. He closed with the ruffian, grappled 
him by the throat, and flung him on_ his 
back. One moment he held him there, 
writhing and gasping, then he said, “Get 
up, and get off, and let me see no more of 
you.” 

“No, sir, not this time,” said a voice 
above his back. The crowd had melted 
away and a policeman stood beside them. 
“T’ve been waiting for this one for weeks, 
Father,” he said, and he marched the man 
to jail. 

It was Charlie Wilkes. At the trial of 
Mrs. Jupe that morning, Aggie, being a 
witness, had been required to mention his 
name. It was all in the evening papers, and 
he had been dismissed from his time-keeping 
at the foundry. 


XIII. 


A WEEK passed. Breakfast was over at 
Victoria Square, and John Storm was 
glancing over pages of a weekly paper. 
* Listen !” he cried, and then read aloud ina 
light tone of mock bravery that broke down 
at length into a husky gurgle. 

«The sympathy which has lately been 
evoked by the announcement that a proprie- 
tary church in Soho has been sold for 
secular uses is creditable to public senti- 
ment,——’ ” 

“ Think of that, now!” interrupted Mrs. 
Callender. 

“*____ and no doubt the whole com- 
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munity will agree to hope that Father Storm 
will recover from the irritation natural to 
his eviction.——’ ” 

“ Ay, we can all get over another body’s 
disappointment, laddie.” 

“*But there isa danger that in this in- 
stance the altruism of the time may develop 
a sentimentality not entirely good for public 
morals. A 

“When the ox is down there are lots of 
butchers, ye ken !” 

“* With the uses to which the fabric is to 





“He flung him on his back.” 


be converted, it is no part of our purpose to 
deal, farther than to warn the public not to 
lend an ear to the all too prurient purity of 
the amateur moralist. But considering the 
character of the work now carried on in Soho, 
no doubt with the best intentions, ——’ ” 

“Ay, ay, it’s easy to steal the goose and 
give the giblet in alms.” 

“*_ it. behoves us to consider if the 
community is not to be congratulated on its 
speedy and effectual ending. Father Storm 
is a young man of some talents and social 





position, but without any special experience or 
knowledge of the world, in fact, a weak, over- 
sanguine and rather foolish fanatic, aes 
“Oh yes, he’s down ; down with him ! ” 
si and therefore it is monstrous that 
he should be allowed to subvert the order of 
social life or disturb the broad grounds of 
the reasonable and the practical. seg 
“Never mind. High winds only blow on 
high hills, laddie ! ” 
“*As for the ‘fallen sister,) whom this 
silly person has taken under his special 











care, we confess to a feeling that too much 
sympathy has been wasted on her already. 
Her feet take hold of hell, her house is the 
way of the grave, going down to the 
chamber of death ‘tah 

Mrs. Callender leapt to her feet. ‘ That’s 
the ‘deacon ; I ken the cloven hoof !” 

John Storm had flung the paper away. 
“What a cowardly world it is!” he said. 
“ But God wins in the end, and by God He 
shall !” 

“Tut, man, don’t tak’ on like that. You 
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can’t climb the Alps on roller-skates, you see ! 
But as for the ‘deacon, pooh! I’m no windy 
aboot your ‘Sisters’ and ‘Settlements’ and 
sic like, but if there had been Society papers 
in the Lord’s time, Simon the Pharisee would 
have been a namby-pamby critic compared to 
some of them.” 

A moment afterwards she was looking out 
of the window and holding up both hands. 
“My gracious! It’s himself! It’s the Prime 
Minister !” 

A gaunt old gentleman with a meagre 
moustache, wearing a broad-brimmed hat 
and unfashionable black clothes, was stepping 
up to the door. 

“ Yes, it’s my uncle!” said John, and the 
old lady fled out of the room to change her 
cap. 
“T have heard what has happened, John, 
so I have come to see you,” said the Prime 
Minister. 

Was he thinking of the money? John 
felt uneasy and ashamed. 

“T’m sorry, my boy, very sorry ! 

“Thank you, uncle.” 

“ But it all comes, you see, of the ridiculous 
idea that we are a Christian nation! Such a 
thing couldn’t have occurred at the shrine of 
a pagan god !” 

“Tt was only a proprietary church, uncle. 
I was much to blame.” 

“T do not deny that you have acted un- 
wisely, but what difference of principle does 
that make, my boy? Noneatall. To sella 

church seems like the climax of irreverence ; 

but they are doing as bad every day. If you 
want to see what times the Church has fallen 
on, look at the advertisements in your reli- 
gious papers—your Benefice and Church 
Patronage Gazettes, and so forth. A traffic, 
John, a slave traffic, worse than anything in 
Africa, where they sell bodies, not souls |” 

“Tt is a crime which cries to the avenging 
anger of heaven, sir,” said John ; “ but it is 
the Establishment that is to blame, not the 
Church, uncle.” 

“We are a nation of money-lenders, my 
boy, and the Church is the worst usurer of 
them all, with its learned divines in scarlet 
hoods, who hold shares in music halls, and its 
Fathers in God living at ease and leasing 
out public-houses. You have been lending 
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money on usury too, and on a bad security. 
What are you going to do now ?” 

“(Go on with my work, uncle, and do two 
hours where I did one before.” 

“And get yourself kicked where you got 
yourself kicked before ! 

“Why not? If God puts ten pounds 
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on a man, He gives him strength to bear 
twenty.” 

“ John, John, I am feeling rather sore, and 
I can’t bear much more of it. I’m growing 
old, and my life is rather lonely too. Except 
your father, you are my only kinsman now, 
and it seems as if our old family must die 
with you. But come, my boy, come, you are 
not a fool, though you may have behaved as 
such. Throw up all this sorry masquerade. 
Isn’t there a woman in the world who can 
help me to persuade you? I don’t care who 
she is, or what, or where she comes from.” 

John had coloured to the eyes, and was 
stammering something about the true priest 
cut off from earthly marriage, therefore free 
to commit himself completely to his work, 
when Mrs. Callender came back, spruce and 
smart, with many smiles and curtsies. The 
Prime Minister greeted her with the same 
old-fashioned curtsy, and they cooed away 
like two old doves, until a splendid equipage 
drove up to the door, and the plain old gen- 
tleman drove away in it. 

“Wasn’t he nice with me? wasn’t he 
now ?” the old lady kept saying, and John 
being silent—‘ Tut! you young men are 
just puir loblolly-boys with a leddy where 
the auld ones come.” 

Going to Soho that day John Storm felt 
a sudden thrill at seeing on the street in 
front of him, walking in the same direction, 
an elderly figure in cassock and cord. It 
was the Father Superior of the Brotherhood. 
John overtook him and greeted him. 

“Ah, I was on my way to see you, my 
son.” 

“Then you have heard what has 
happened ? ” 

“Yes, Satan’s shafts fly fast.” Then 
taking John’s armas they walked—* Earthly 
snubs are but reminders of Him, my son 
like the hair shirt of the monk, and this 
trouble of yours is God’s reminder of you 
broken obedience. What did I tell you 
when you left us—that you would come 
back within a year? And you will! Leave 
the world, my son. It treats you badly. 
The human spirit reigns over it, and even 
the Church is a Christian society out of 
the sphere and guidance of the divine 
spirit. Leave i t and return to your un- 
finished vows.” 

John shook his head, and took the Father 
into the clergy-house, where the girls were 
gathering for the evening. ‘ How can I 
leave the world, Father,” he said, “ when 
there’s work like this to do? Society 
presents to a large proportion of these 
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bright creatures the alternative, ‘Sell your- 
self or starve.” But God says, ‘ Live, work 
and love.’ Therefore society is doomed, 
and that dead man’s sepulchre, the Estab- 
lishment, is doomed ; but the Church will 
live, and become the corner-stone of the 
new order, and stand between woman and 
the world, as it stood of old between the 
poor and the rich.” 

The Father preached for John that night, 
taking for his text, “The flesh lusteth 
against the Spirit, and the Spirit against 
the flesh.” And on parting from him at 
the door of the sacristy he said, “ Religious 
work can only be good, my son, if it 
concerns itself first of all with the salvation 
of souls. Now what if it pleased God to 
remove you from all this, to call you to a 
work of intercession, say to the mission 
field ?” 

John’s face turned pale. “ There can 
be no need to fly,” he said with a frightened 
look. ‘Surely London is a mission field 
wide enough for any man.” 

“Yet who knows? Perhaps for your 
own soul’s sake, lest vanity should take 
hold of you, or the love of fame, or—or 
any of the snares of Satan! But good-bye, 
and God be with you !” 

When John Storm reached home he found 
a letter awaiting him. It was from Glory. 

“Are you dead and buried? If so, send 
me word, that I may compose your epitaph. 
‘Here lies... Lies is good, for though 
you didn’t promise to come back you ought 
to have done so, therefore it comes to the 
same thing in the end. You must not 
think too ill of Mr. Drake. I call him the 
milk of human kindness, and his friend 
Lord Robert the oil thereof—I mean the 
oil of vitriol. But his temper is like the 
Caspian Sea, having neither ebb nor flow, 
while yours is like the Bay of Biscay, oh! 
so [ can’t expect you to agree. As for poor 
me, | may be guilty of all the seven deadly 
sins, but I can’t see why I should be boy- 
cotted on that account. There is something 
I didn’t know when you weve here, and I 
want to explain about it. Therefore come 
‘right away’ (Lord Bob, Americanised). 
Being slow to anger and plenteous in mercy, 
I will forgive you if you come soon. If you 
don’t P’I—T'll go on the ‘ bike ’—feminine 
equivalent to the drink. 'To tell you the 
truth DVve done so already, having been 
careering round the gardens or the Inn 
during the early hours of morning, clad 
in Rosa’s ‘ bloomers,’ in which I make a 
picture and a sensation at the same time, 
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she being several sizes larger round the hips, 
and fearfully and wonderfully made. If 
that doesn’t fetch you I'll go in for boxing 
next, and in a pair of five-ounce gloves I'll 
cut a striking figure I can tell you ! 

“ But, John Storm, have you cast me off 


entirely ? Do you intend to abandon me ? 
Do you think there is no salvation left for 
me? And are you going to let me sink in all 
this mire without stretching out a hand to 
help me? Ohdear! oh dear! I don’t know 
what has come over the silly old world since 
I came back to London. Think it must be 
teething, judging by the sharpness of its bite, 
and feel as if I should like to give it a dose 
of sirup of squills.” 

As John read the letter his eyelids quivered 
and his mouth relaxed. Then he glanced at 
it again and his face clouded. 

“T cannot leave her entirely to the mercy 
of men like these,” he thought. 

This innocent daring, this babe-like rip- 
ping up of serviceable conventions-—God 
knows what advantage such men might take 
of it. He must see her once again, to warn, 
to counsel her. It was his duty-—he must 
not shrink from it. 

It had been a day of painful impressions 
to Glory. Early in the morning Lord 
tobert had called to take her to the 
“reading” of the new play. It took place 
in the saloon of an unoccupied Strand 
theatre, of which the stage also had been 
engaged for rehearsal. The company were 
gathered there, and being more or less ex- 
perienced actors and actresses, they received 
her with looks of courteous indulgence, as 
one whose leading place must be due to other 
things than talent. This stung her; she felt 
her position to be a false one, and was vexed 
that she had permitted Lord Robert to call 
for her. But her humiliation had yet hardly 
begun. 

While they stood waiting for the manager, 
who was late, a gorgeous person with a 
waxed moustache and in a fur-lined coat 
redolent of the mixed odour of perfume 
and stale tobacco, crushed his way up to 
her and offered his card. She knew the 
man in a moment. 

“I’m Josephs,” he said in a confidential 
undertone, “and if there’s anything I can 
do for you—acting management-—anything 

-it vill give me pleesure.” 

Glory flushed up and said, “But you 
don’t seem to remember, sir, that we have 
met before.” 

The man smiled blandly. “Oh yes. I’ve 
kept track of you ever since and know all 
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about you. You hadn’t made your appear- 
ance then, and naturally I couldn’t do much. 
But now — now if you vill give me de 
pleesure 

“Then an agent is one who can do 
nothing for you when you want help, but 
when you don’t want it 7 

The man laughed to carry off his audacity. 
“Vell, you know vhat they say of us—agent 
from ayere, ‘to do,’ and we're always ‘ doing.’ 
Ha, ha! But if you are villing to let by- 
gones be bygones, I am, and velcome.” 

Glory’s face was crimson. “ Will some- 
body go for the stage doorkeeper ?” she 
said, and one of the company went out on 
that errand. Then raising her voice so that 
everybody listened, she said, “ Mr. Josephs, 
when I was quite unknown, and trying to 
get on, and finding it very hard, as we all 
do, you played me the cruellest trick a man 
ever played on a woman. I don’t owe you 
any grudge, but for the sake of every poor 
girl who is struggling to live in London, | 
am going to turn you out of the house.” 

“Eh? Vhat?” 

The stage doorkeeper had entered. “ Por- 
ter, do you see this gentleman ? He is never 
to come into this theatre again as long as 
we are here, and if he tries to force his 
way in you are to call a policeman and have 
him bundled back into the street !” 

“ Daddle doo,” and the waxed moustache 
over the grinning mouth seemed to cut the 
face across. 

When Josephs had gone Glory could see 
that the looks of indulgence on the faces of 
the company had gone also. ‘She'll do!” 
said one. “She’s got the stuff in her!” said 
another, but Glory herself was now quaking 
with fear, and her troubles were not yet 
ended. 

A little stout gentleman entered hurriedly 
with a roll of papers in his hand. He 
stepped up to Lord Robert, apologised for 
being late, and mopped his bald crown and 
red face. It was Sefton. 

“This is to be our manager,” said Lord 
Robert, and Mr. Sefton bobbed his head, 
winked with both eyes, and said, “ Charmed, 
I’m sure, charmed !” 

Glory could have sunk into the earth for 
shame, but in a moment she had realised 
the crushing truth that when a woman has 
been insulted in the deepest place—in her 
honour—the best she can do is to say nothing 
about it. 

The company seated themselves around 
the saloon and the reading was begun. — First 
came the list of characters, with the names 
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of the cast. Glory’s name and character 
came last, and her nerves throbbed with 
sudden pain when the manager read, “ and 
Gloria—Miss Glory Quayle.” 

There was a confused murmur and then 
the company composed themselves to listen. 
It was Gloria’s play. She was rather 
scandalous. After the first act Glory thought 
it was going to be the story of Nell Gwynne 
in modern life; after the second, of Lady 
Hamilton ; and after the third, in which 
the woman wrecks and ruins the first man 
in England, she knew it was only another 
version of the “ Harlot’s Progress,” and 
must end as that had ended. 

The actors were watching their own parts, 
and pointing and punctuating with signifi- 
cant looks the places where the chances came, 
but Glory was overwhelmed with confusion. 
How was she to play this evil woman? The 
poison went to the bone, and to get into the 
skin of such a creature a good woman would 
have to dispossess herself of her very soul. 
The reading ended, every member of the 
company congratulated some other member 
on the other’s opportunities, and Sefton 
came up to Glory to ask if she did not find 
the play strong and the part magnificent. 

“ Yes,” she said ; “ but only a bad woman 
could play that part properly.” 

“ Yow/l do it, my dear, you'll do it on 
your own!” he answered gaily, and she went 
home perplexed, depressed, beaten down and 
ashamed. 

A newspaper had been left at the door. 
It was a second-rate theatrical journal, still 
damp from the press. The handwriting on 
the wrapper was Josephs, and there was a 
paragraph marked in blue pencil. It pre- 
tended to be a record of her short career, 
and everything was in it—the programme 
selling, the dressing, the foreign clubs—all 
the refuse of her former existence, set in a 
sinister light and leaving an impression of 
abject up-bringing, as of one who had been 
in the streets if not on them. 

Well, she had chosen her life and must 
take it at its own price. But, oh, the cruelty 
of the world to a woman, when her very 
success could be her shame! She felt that 
the past had gripped her again—the pitiless 
past—she could never drag herself out of 
the mire. 

That night she wrote to John Storm, and 
next morning before Rosa had risen—her 
duties kept her up late—she heard a voice 
downstairs—her dog also heard it and began 
to bark. Atthe next moment John was in 


the room and she was laughing up into his 








splendid black eyes, for he had caught her 
down at the sofa holding the dog’s nose and 
trying to listen. 

“Ts it you? It’s so good of you to come 
early. But this dog”-—breaking into the 
Manx dialect—* she’s ter’ble, just ter’ble !” 
rising and looking serious. ‘I wished to 
tell you that I knew nothing about the 
church, nothing whatever. If I'd had the 
least idea . . .; but they told me nothing— 
it was very wrong—nothing. And the first 
thing I knew was when [I saw it all in the 
newspapers.” 

He was 
leaning on 
the end of 
the mantel- 
piece. “If 
theydeceived 
you like that, 
how can you 
go on with 
them?” he 
said. 

“Tt oe 
mean ”—she 
was leaning 
on the other 
end, and 
speaking 
falteringly— 
“you mean 
that I ought 
to give it all 
up. But it’s 
too late for 
that now, 
It was too 
late when I 
came to 
know. Be- 
sides, it 
would do no 
good; you 
would be in 
the same 
position still, and as for me—well, somebody 
else would have the theatre, so where’s the 
use 7” 

“T was thinking of the future, Glory, not 
the past. People who deceive us once are 
capable of doing so again.” 

“'True—that’s true—only—only -—— 

She was breaking down, and he turned his 
eyes away from her, saying, “ Well, it’s all 
over now, and there’s no help for it.” 

“No, there’s no help for it.” 

He tried to think what he had come to say, 
but do what he could he could not remember. 
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“You mean that I ought to give it all up.” 
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The moment he looked at her the thread of 
his thoughts was lost, and the fragrance of 
her presence, so sweet, so close, made him 


feel as if he wanted to touch her. There 
was an awkward silence, and then he fidgeted 
with his hat and moved. 

“ Are you going so soon ?” 

“T’m busy, and ——” 

“ Yes, you must be busy now.” 

* And then why—why should we prolong 
a painful interview, Glory ?” 

She shot up a look under her eyebrows. 
His eyes had 
aw harassed 
expression, 
but there was 
a gleam in 
them that set 
her heart 
Leating. 

“Ts it so 
painful? Is 
it?” 

“Glory, I 
meant to tell 
you I could 
not come 
again.” 

we eo 
You're not so 
busy as all 
that, are 
you? Surely” 
—the Manx 
again, only 
she seemed 
to be breath- 
less now 

“surely 
you're not so 
ter’ble busy 
but you can 
just puta 
sight onagirl 
nowandagain 
for all ?” 

He made a gesture with his hand. “It 
disturbs —-it distracts ———” 

“Oh, is that all? Then,” with a forced 
laugh, “ I'll come to see you instead. Yes, | 
will, though.” 

“No, you mustn’t do that, Glory. It 
would only torment ——” 

“Torment! Gough bless me! Why tor- 
ment?” and a fugitive flame shot up at 
him. 

** Because ”—he stammered, and she could 
see that his lips quivered ; then calmly, very 
calmly, pronouncing the words slowly, and 
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in a voice as cold as ice— because I love 
you!” 

“ You . 

“Didn’t you know that?” His voice 
was guttural. “ Haven’t you known it all 
along ? 





What's the use of pretending ? 
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, ‘** With an expression of utter despair he left her.” 





You've dragged it out of me. Was that only 
to show your power over me ? ” 

“Oh!” 

She had heard what her heart wanted to 
hear, and not for worlds would she have 
missed hearing it, yet she was afraid, and she 
was trembling all over. 

“We two are of different 
natures, Glory, that’s the 
trouble between us—now, 
and always has been. We 
have nothing in common, 
absolutely nothing. You 
have chosen your path in 
life, and it.is not my path. 
I have chosen mine, and it is 
not yours. Your friends are 
not my friends. We are two 
different beings altogether, 
and yet—and yet I love you! 
And that’s why I cannot 
come again.” 

It was sweet, but it was 
terrible. So different from 
what she had dreamt of : 
“JT love you !—you are my 
soul !—I cannot live without 
you!” Yet he was right. 
She had slain his love before 
it was born to her—it was 
born dead. In an unsteady 
voice, which had suddenly 
become husky, she said— 

“No doubt you are right. 
I must leave you to judge. 
Perhaps you have thought it 
all out.” 

“ Don’t suppose it will be 
easy for me, Glory. I’ve 
suffered a good deal, and no 
doubt I shall suffer more yet. 
If so, (ll bear it. But for 
the sake of my work is 

“Ah! ... But of course 
I can’t expect .. . Naturally 
you love your work also 

“T do love my work also, 
and therefore it’s no use 
trifling. ‘If thine eye of- 
fend -——’” 

She was stung. ‘“ Well, 
since there’s no help for it, 
I suppose we must shake 
hands and part.” 

Not until then, not until 
he had pronounced his doom 
and she had accepted it, did 
he realise how beautiful she 
seemed to him. He felt 














as if something in his throat wanted to 
cry out. 

“Tt isn’t what I expected, Glory—what 
I dreamt of for years.” 

“ But it’s best—it seems it’s best.” 

“T tried to make a place for you too, but 
you wouldn’t have it—you let it go; you 
preferred this other lot in life.” 

She remembered Josephs, and Sefton, and 
the newspaper, and the part, and she covered 
her face with her hands. 

“ How can I go on, Glory, to the peril of 
my ... It’s dangerous, even dangerous.” 

“Yes, you are a clergyman and I am an 
actress. You must think of that. People 
are so ignorant, so cruel, and I dare say they 
are talking already.” 

“Do you think I should care for that, 
Glory ?” Her hands came down from her 
face. “Do you think J should care one 
jot if all the miserable scandal-mongering 
world thought ‘ 

“ You'll think the best of me, then ?” 

“Tl think of both of us as we used to be, 
my child, before the world came between us, 
before you i 

She was fighting against an impulse to 
fling herself into his arms, but she only said 
in a soft voice, “ You are quite right, quite 
justified. I have chosen my lot in life and 
must make the best of it.” 

“Well . . .” He was holding out his hand. 

But nevertheless she put her hand behind 
her, thinking, “ No; if I shake hands with 
him it will be the end of everything.” 

** Good-bye !” and with an expression of 
utter despair he left her. 








(7T'0 be continued.) 
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She did not cry, and when Rosa came down 
immediately afterwards she was smiling and 
her eyes were very bright. 

“Was that your friend Mr. Storm? Yes ? 
You must beware of him, my dear. He 
would stop your career and think he was 
doing God's service.” - 

“'There’s no danger of that, Rosa. He 
only came to say he would come no more,” 
and then something flashed in her eyes and 
died away, and then flashed again. 

“Yes,” thought Rosa, “ there’s an extra- 
ordinary attraction about her that makes all 
other women seem tame.” And then Rosa 
remembered somebody else and sighed. 

John Storm went back to Soho by way of 
Clare Market, and when people saluted him 
in the streets with “ Good-morning, Father,” 
he did not answer because he did not see 
them. ‘On going to church that night he 
came upon a group of Charlie’s cronies 
betting six to one against his getting off, 
and a girl in gay clothes was waiting to 
speak to him. It was Aggie. She had come 
to plead for Charlie. 

“Tt’s the drink, sir. He’s a good boy 
when he’s not drinking. But I ask par- 
don for him; and if you would only not 
prosecute 

John was ashamed of himself at sight of 
the girl’s fidelity to her unworthy lover. 

** And you, my child—what about you ?” 

“Oh, I’m all right. What’s broken can’t 
be mended.” 

And meanwhile the church bells were 
ringing and the cabs were running to the 
theatres. 
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AN AUDIENCE OF ONE. 


By Joun Hype. 
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HE editor had long wished to 
present the world with the 
accompanying interview. <A 
large section of his readers had 
long desired it, but fate seemed 
to be against the undertaking. 

At length, however, the favourable moment 

occurred and Mr. Grossmith’s kind letter of 

consent lay on the Special Commissioner's 
table. Everything promised well for the 
long-expected meeting, for Mr. Grossmith is 
the most tempting subject for an interview, 
and further, the great entertainer had been 
good enough to give special augury of 
success. ‘I shall do my best,” he cordially 
wrote in reply to the editorial request, “ for 

a magazine which is a continual source of 

delight to me.” 

The kindness and consideration with which 
that promise was fulfilled will live among 
my pleasantest memories. 

I had time just to note the evidences, 








literary, musical and pictorial, of Mr. Gros- 


smith’s catholic artistic taste which abound 
in the drawing-room at Dorset Square when 
alight step sounded outside, the door opened, 
and the master of the house advanced with 
brisk cheeriness to bid me welcome. 

“ Well, now,” he exclaimed with a comical 
affectation of despair, “ what are you going 
to bully me about ?” 

“For this occasion only,” I replied, “ I do 
not propose to bully you at all. Indeed I 
propose to conduct the operation with the 
greatest humanity.” 

“In that case narcotics will be allowed. 
You smoke, of course. Won’t you have a 
cigarette?” And borne upon the smoke, 
our light discourse drifted pleasantly along. 

“We shall avoid the conventional where- 
were-you-born ? and what-is-your-favourite- 
pie ? style of interview,” I remarked, “ and 
we'll just talk of whatever comes in course. 
But first I must be a little bit personal when 
I express a hope that your recent rest has 
quite restored you.” 

“T’m glad to be able to answer yes. I had 
rather an unfortunate time as regards health, 
however,” Mr. Grossmith replied, “and _ rest 
was a necessity. I trifled with my illness far 





too long, and, as you know, reappeared at 
the Savoy only to have to withdraw, my 
voice having completely gone. Everything 
seemed to make for misfortune. The piece 
had been disappointingly cut about during 
rehearsal, enthusiasm was not easy to get 
up, my cold kept getting worse and worse, 
and so—but no matter, that’s over, and ’m 
happily back to work again in the line I 
count peculiarly my own.” 

“You prefer the réle of independent 
entertainer to that of the actor ?” 

“Infinitely, and I’ve always done so. Be- 
tween ourselves too, it’s more satisfactory 
in certain important considerations. Some 
people imagine that I get about £10 a night 
perhaps for an entertainment. I have taken 
as much as £370. And yet people will cry, 
‘Why did you leave the stage?’ Not but 
that,” continued Mr. Grossmith, “I enjoy 
pleasant memories of my long connection 
with Gilbert and Sullivan opera and the many 
parts Fate ordained that [ should create. 

“You are not to ask me about my 
favourite this or that, you say, but [ll tell 
you, since you’re so pressing, that my kindliest 
feelings lie towards John Wellington Wells 
in the ‘Sorcerer.’ Perhaps I like it best 
because it was the firss—I don’t know. Next 
to that I think I like Ko-ko in the 
‘Mikado.’ As regards pure music, I con- 
sider ‘ Princess Ida’ the prettiest. But really 
they’re all wonderful ; and what other light 
operatic composition, even the best, will come 
within miles of Gilbert and Sullivan’s least 
successful effort ?” 

“You're at work on new sketches, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Grossmith ? ” 

“Yes. There’s one, ‘ The Tide of Fashion,’ 
and another about a youngster home from 
Eton for the holidays. He’s been a fag, and 
when he gets home takes it out of his little 
brother. Then his big brother comes home 
from Cambridge and takes it out of him; the 
smallest youngster takes it out of the dog, 
and the dog takes it out of the cat, and 
so on.” 

“You must spend a great deal of labour 
on your sketches ?” 

“T have to do so more and more every 
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day. At first the musical sketch was hung 
round a few songs. That will not do now. 
You must get them absolutely consistent and 
work them up like a libretto. Then, too, I 
always strive to hit some note familiar to my 
audience, and yet sufficiently out of the way 
to be amusing. For instance, in my ‘ Tour 
to Switzerland,’ if I’d described actual ex- 
periences of my actual tour there would have 
been amusing incident, no doubt, but nob 
the fun a general audience understands or 
appreciates best. So I took the line of sup- 
posing that I was most anxious to see on my 
journey, not the Righi, or the Matterhorn, or 
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AS POOH-BAH IN THE ‘* MIKADO.” 


the Jungfrau, or Mont Blane, or Chamounix, 
but something we'd all heard about far 
earlier than these—the merry Swiss boy. 
Well, search where I would I could not in all 
Switzerland find that merry Swiss boy. So 
I came home dejected, and lo! at the nearest 
street corner in London, playing on his 
infernal instrument, I discover the very 
youth I have been seeking. So the moral is 
that you shouldn’t go abroad to look for the 
merry Swiss boy 5 





“ Because, unlike yourself, Mr. Grossmith,” 
I suggested, “he never performs out of 
London !” 

“That reminds me,” said my host, “that I 
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ought to tell you what a pleasure my pro- 
vincial tours are to me. The audiences are 
a continual delight, and the provincial press 
outdoes itself in kindness. Perhaps the 
prettiest compliment I ever received was paid 
me by the Scotsman, which said that an 
Edinburgh season without a visit from Mr. 
Grossmith was like a summer without a 
rose.” 

“You don’t find the Scotch people lacking 
in appreciation of humour, then ?” 

“They are among my most sympathetic 
hearers,” Mr. Grossmith admitted, and that 
testimony from him should go far to explode 

. the ancient libel about the 

SP surgical operation that is 
: said to be necessary to 
lodge a joke in a Scots- 
man’s head. 

“You must have in- 
numerable good stories 
about your country audi- 
ences ?” 

“Oh yes; but I keep 
them strictly for my book. 
However I'll sacrifice one. 
A country girl from one of 
the English counties who 
had been to hear me gave 
the following account of 
the effect on her and her 
party: ‘We laafed an’ 
laafed an’ laafed, an’ all 
the waay hoam ; we laafed 
an’ laafed an’ laafed, an’ 
when we was taakin’ sup- 
per; we laafed an’ laafed 
an’ laafed, and all the time 
we none of us knawed 
whaat we'd been laafin’ 
ie f aat!’” 

"Siinied: Turning from more per- 
sonal conversation, Mr. 

Grossmith rose and began 

to show me his great store of interesting 
mementoes, each one of which has a his- 
tory. I noticed on the mantelpiece a signed 
portrait of Adelina Patti, of whose lavish 
generosity to her guests at Craig-y-nos Mr. 
Grossmith cherishes a remembrance in the 
shape of a diamond and sapphire horse-shoe 
pin. “The gift was so unexpected,” he con- 
fessed ; “but that only added to the charm. 
It is Madame Patti’s custom to give all her 
guests costly and beautiful souvenirs.” We 
talked of Madame Patti as artist and won- 
derful woman for a little, then Mr. Grossmith 
led the way to the inner drawing-room, where 
he wished to show me a souvenir of another 
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comrade in harmony. On the piano (itself 
Mr. John Brinsmead’s gift to Mr. Grossmith) 
stood a long white frame containing a 
portrait of Signor Tosti, with some accom- 
panying bars of music in that eminent com- 
poser’s well-known beautiful Ms. It was a 
snatch of song, the words of which, written 
in red, were as follows :— 
Where was it first I saw your face, 
Dear George ?--supply a clue. 
But though I can’t recall the place, 
I've not forgotten you. 


“That, Mt. 
Grossmith re- 
marked, “ was one 
of Tosti’s Christ- 
mas cards sent to 
me. I don’t 
know,” my kind 
host continued, 
“if you're inter- 
ested in old pianos. 
Ah, youare! Well 
it won’t bore you 
then if I ride one 
of my little hob- 
bies for a time. 
Here ’—-and Mr. 
Grossmith opened 
a tiny little in- 
strument which 
stood at hand— 
“is a very early 
example of the 
piano proper. It 
looks like a spinet, 
but it is a piano ; 
of course you 
know the differ- 
ence ?” 

It is not every 
day one is exam- 
ined in music by 
Mr. Grossmith, so 
[ replied with 
academic pre- 
cision: “In the 


tits eo, 
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spinet the strings AN IMITATION OF MR. 


are plucked with 
jacks of quill; in the piano they are struck 
with a hammer.” 

“ Exactly,” said the examiner as he ran 
his practised fingers lovingly up and down 
the ancient keyboard of the somewhat thin- 
voiced instrument. ‘ Look closer,” he added, 
“and you will see the date is 1770, the 
maker’s name is Zumpe. By-the-bye this 
piano was lent to the Musical Exhibition at 
the Aquarium some time ago, and curiously 
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enough was placed alongside another Zumpe 
of the same age. Someone remarked that 
the reunion of the two poor old things after 
so many years—-more than a century since 
they had left Zumpe’s workshop—was quite 
romantic. 

“ Yonder again,” Mr. Grossmith went on, 
“is anearly Broadwood grand.” He pointed 
to a beautiful old-fashioned thin-legged in- 
strument in a charming case of inlaid wood- 
work. ‘When it is in tune Mr. Lionel 
Monckton often comes along and delights us 
with aselection of 
old-English airs. 
On the old-fash- 
ioned instrument 
they have a pecu- 
liar appropriate- 
ness and charm. 
Indeed on this old 
piano that old 
music seems cap- 
able of better in- 
terpretation than 
on more modern 
instruments.” 

A photograph 
of Lord Wolseley, 
which stood close 
at hand, moved 
Mr. Grossmith to 
an interesting 
anecdote. 

“When I was 
playing Major- 
General Stanley in 
the ‘ Pirates of 
Penzance,’ he con- 
fessed, “it was re- 
marked that in 
my make-up for 
the part I closely 
resembled Lord 
Wolseley. His 
lordship was so 
interested in the 
likeness that he 
wrote asking me 
to exchange 
photographs with him, and that is the copy 
he sent me in return for mine.” 

“So that in yet another sense, which the 
Winpsor will now make generally known, 
Mr. Grossmith,” I replied, “you were the 
very model of a modern major-general.” 

From the photograph we passed to Mr. 
Grossmith’s collection of pictures. In water- 
colours it is particularly strong. 

“T have had curious good fortune with 
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my pictures,” my host remarked. “ They 
have always increased in value. When I 
acquired early works of any artist he was 
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AS ROBIN OAKAPPLE IN ‘ RUDDIGORE.” 


sure to become famous. And sometimes 
accident yet further enhanced the value of a 
work by someone already noted. Look at 
that fine water-colour of W. L Wyllie, for ex- 
ample. He asked me to exchange courtesies 
with him, and this was his gift to me. You 
see what it is—the old Chain Pier at 
srighton. So that the picture, besides being 
a treasure as Wyllie’s work, has a special 
‘subject ’ interest, for the famous old chain 
pier is now only a memory. That beautiful 
work of Frank Brangwyn again is, I think, 
a great favourite in this room. I cannot 
bring myself to think he has ever done 
anything better. 

“My father too was lucky in this way,” 
Mr. Grossmith continued, crossing the room 
and taking down a small oil-painting from 
the wall. This picture, which belonged to 
him, is an early Noel Paton, and yonder is a 
little picture which may or may not possess 
merit, but is certainly very interesting as the 
work of Charles Mathews.” 





As interviewer, my work had become 
delightfully easy, for Mr. Grossmith was 
proving his versatility on yet another count. 
He was interviewing himself so admirably 
that I had no need to interrupt the good 
work. But then, of course, he began life as 
a journalist. 

The house is so rich in pictures that we 
had to make the grand tour. On the stair- 
case my host paused to show me a quaint 
coloured print of an intelligent looking young 
gentleman ina large hat, a frill, and nankeen 
trousers—at least if they were not nankeen 
they ought to have been, considering the 
period at which the youth flourished. 

“That,” said Mr. Grossmith,” is my uncle, 
W. R. Grossmith, who at the age of six was 
giving a two hours’ entertainment. That 
was about 1823.” F 

“Ah,” I said, as reminiscences of my 
host’s book, “A Society Clown,” came to 
mind, “the junior Roscius ?” 

“The young Roscius, I think,” Mr. Gros- 
smith corrected. “These little pictures round 
the portrait show him in all his characters. 
He was great on Shakspeare, and essayed 
selections even from ‘Richard the Third’ 
with success. If you come upstairs [ll show 
you some of his old bills.” 

In due course my companion produced an 
ancient bill which announced the appearance 
of “ Master Grossmith, now ten years old.” 

“That ‘now ten years old,’” I remarked, 
“is deeply significant of a yet earlier fame.” 
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AS ROBIN OAKAPPLE IN “‘RUDDIGORE” (Second Act), 


“Yes,” Mr. Grossmith asserted, “and per- 
haps there is more in it than meets the eye. 
I have been told,” he added with a twinkle, 











“that Master Grossmith was at the time of 
this particular bill more than ten years old. 
They did those things then.” 

“ Was he the first of your family in whom 
the histrionic talent showed itself ?” 

“T believe so,” Mr. Grossmith replied as 
we turned to examine the pictures in the 
room to which we had come. On the walls 
hung a collection of remarkable interest—the 
dealings of the comic press with Mr. Gros- 
smith. Amid the clever work of Furniss, 
Bryan, and many others, Mr. Grossmith 
treasures a cartoon from the Glasgow Bailie, 
of less artistic merit, but still creditable for 
the jest in its title. 
He pointed to the 
words, “The Har- 
monious Grossmith.” 

We descended to 
the study, where the 
walls are covered with 
photographs of 
“G. G.” in all the 
many parts he has 
played. Many of 
these he has kindly 
lent for reproduction 
in the present article. 
The best he considers 
that of the Lord 
Chancellor in “ Io- 
lanthe,” a photograph 
which enjoyed a 
record sale. 

For a little we dis- 
cussed parts. 

“ Yes, i liked Jack 
Point in the ‘ Yeoman 
of the Guard,’” he 
admitted, “for the 
touch of pathos it 
contained.” 

“And your latest 
Gilbertian creation, 
Governor Griffenfeld, how did that lie to 
your hand, Mr. Grossmith ?” 

“T felt that the part lacked something. 
You see I was supposed to be an arrant 
practical joker, but as a matter of fact J 
played no jokes. It’s true I set the soldiers 
dancing, but in effect I did nothing ; they 
worked out the joke.” 

“But the butter-slide on the Syndic’s 
doorstep—how about that ?” I queried. 

“ Well in a way I did play that joke, but 
it was done ‘ off,’ and then after all it was the 
Syndic who took the most active part in it.” 

“That is true, as his sore bones testified,” 
I was forced to admit. So we agreed to 
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rank Governor Griffenfeld among the great 
possibilities of this world. While we were 
in the study it would have been less than 
appropriate had one omitted to turn the con- 
versation upon Mr.‘ ossmith’s methods of 
composition. 

My host produced a multitude of little 
well-worn notebooks filled with notes, musical 
and otherwise. 

“ Here,” he said, “ I jot down anything that 
occurs to me—an air ora scrap of verse, or 
it may be a simple phrase that promises to 
develop. Ideas occur to me anywhere and 
at any time. Often a musical idea has come 
to me in the train. I 
elaborate and correct 
afterwards, bringing 
the thing into proper 
musical form.” 

Mr. Grossmith next 
showed me his father’s 
portrait, his brother 
Weedon’s pictures,and 
in the hall itself we 
lingered over a unique 
collection of views of 
the London theatres. 
One of old Covent 
Garden is interesting 
as the joint work of 
fowlandson and Pu- 
gin, the former having 
added the figures to 
the architectural detail 
of the latter. ‘“ Look 
on the opposite wall,” 
Mr. Grossmith said, 
“there are some 
splendid examples of 
tinselling.” It cost 
some money to get all 
the proper embossed 
pieces to finish these 
pictures, which gener- 
ally, as you see, represented some popular actor 
in a leading romantic or heroic character. 
Here you'll see an example not quite properly 
tinselled. The helmet is a bit of plain gold 
paper, whereas it should have been a stamped 
and embossed piece. Here again you see 
every stud on the shield and armour is a 
metallic bead separately laid on.” 

Last of all Mr. Grossmith took me (pic- 
torially) to Bow Street and charged me to 
look well at the drawing. “ That,” he said 
with affectionate regard, “is my old court 
where I used to report in my journalistic 
days.” After this touch of professional 
nature we parted as brothers of the Press. 

U 
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A DREAM OF LOVE. 


Our trysting-place is in a rose-decked bow’r, ’Tis here we hold our tryst, my love and I, 
Within an old-world garden, where each flow’r, In true accord and closest sympathy, 

The trim-cut yews, and dial that doth cast Live each for each, and speaking soul to soul, 
A quaint long shadow, all bespeak the past. Prove either heart doth hold the other’s goal. 


A moss-grown fountain, shaded o’er by trees, And, oh! my love, the fairest flow’r of all 
Near by doth flow, and drowsy hum of bees Within that wondrous garden, in sweet thrall 
Joins in its fairy-song, with dreamy rhyme, Doth hold me willing captive, for all grace 
Throughout the golden hours of summer-time. Is purely mirrored in my lady's face! 


Ah, love! ah, garden! what and if ye seem 
To others but a fantasy—a poet’s dream, 

For me all true and gracious, ye shall stand 
A memory sweet of love and love’s own land! 


G. E. Farrow, 
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THE REFORMATION OF THE 





JACKEROO. 


By Guy Boorupy. 


Illustrated by GroreE Soper. 


“Brother! Your crimes are unpardonable. You 
have ruined yourself, you have disgraced our name, you 
have killed our mother; you have heaped shame and 
sorrow upon every one of us. See, here is money. Go 
to Australia, and let us never see your face again.” 

Old-fashioned Melodrama. 


ROPERLY speaking, Australia 
should have been named “ The 
Land of Disowned Relatives,” 
or, better still, “ The Home 
of The-Might-have-Beens.” 
The reason is obvious. 

Bertie Cecil Jardine was a very nice boy— 
everyone admitted that. He had charming 
drawing-room manners and a pretty faculty 
of making himself at home at a moment’s 
notice. He was also nice to look upon, and 
perhaps for these two reasons he was a 
general favourite with the sex that rules. 

Jardine, senior, was a London merchant 
of the old school, stiff and starchy as his own 
shirt front ; who, because he had worked his 
way up from poverty to wealth, could not 
understand why his soz should prefer spend- 
ing money to making it. 

That Eton and Oxford may lay the 
foundation of manners and _ inclinations is 
more than likely ; but to think that they 
will inculcate the virtues of economy and 
self-denial is perfectly absurd. 

So when Jardine, junior, made his appear- 
ance in the middle of Michaelmas term, 
and politely informed his father that he had 
been rusticated, and that his debts would 
in all probability amount to something like 
two thousand pounds, Jardine, senior, lost 
his temper and said some very unpleasant 
things. 

On the news being communicated to Mrs. 
Jardine, she wept unceasingly, and the cold 
house in Brondesbury became even colder 
and more uncomfortable than before. 

Things certainly did not run smoothly. 
After his disgrace, Jardine the younger did 
not attempt to retrieve his character at all ; 
he positively refused to take a position in his 
father’s office, or to study for any profession. 
It was impossible for him to enter either 
“service,” and he had no talent for literature 
or painting. It must not be imagined from 
this that he was a bad sort of fellow. Far 
from it. 




















All he wanted to pull him straight 


was a real glimpse of the underside of life 
and a big trouble. He was to get both with 
a vengeance later on. 

Then the last resource of the desperate 
entered his head, and he decided for Aus- 
tralia. On his twenty-second birthday he 
sailed in the Britannia for Adelaide, taking 
with him the blessing of his family, a 
draught for five hundred pounds, and an 
outfit which was both expensive and expan- 
sive. This latter was, of course, necessary, 
for all his relations knew that Australia, 
being populated only by savages and squat- 
ters, with a few gold-miners’ convicts 
thrown in for the sake of picturesqueness, 
must of necessity be barren in the wants of 
civilisation. 

On arrival at Largs Bay he was struck by 
the wildness of the beach, and felt half in- 
clined to go ashore in moleskins and a flannel 
shirt, with a revolver in his belt. But when 
he reached Adelaide, and found himself in a 
city replete with every modern convenience, 
he thanked his luck, and established him- 
self at the best hotel. He postponed his 
reformation for a week or two. 

Knowing that he had only five hundred 
pounds to his name, with the certainty of 
being refused if he applied for more, he 
naturally gave champagne luncheons daily, 
and increased rather than curtailed his 
former little extravagances. 

[Australian cities possess just as many 
channels for carrying off surplus pocket- 
money as their English sisters, and Bertie 
Jardine only acted as many thousands of 
new arrivals had acted before him. ] 

When only five pounds remained of the 
five hundred, he sold his outfit for an eighth 
of its cost and took the north train for 
Willabara. 

Now Willabara lies about three hundred 
miles west of Port Augusta, and is beauti- 
fully situated on what somebody has 
expressively termed “the other side of the 
other side.” It is a lovely country, where 
boundary-riders go presently mad—imagin- 
ing themselves poets of the first water—and 
where ophthalmia and granulation of the 
eyelids stalk victorious through the land. 

As the train sped across the _ plains, 
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Jardine, looking out upon the country, 
formed his own ideas as to what the life of a 
“ colonial experiencer,” or, as it is termed, a 
Jackeroo, might be; practically he hadn’t 
the remotest notion ! 

His father had encountered an advertise- 
ment in the Z%mes, and paid the heavy 
premium that his son might learn the art of 
sheep-farming. What the boy was to do 
with this knowledge when he had acquired 
it would have puzzled him to say; getting 
rid of him was the principal idea. 

Jardine mapped out his journey’s end in 
this fashion : 

The train would find Willabara, a pretty 





ARLE Spe ry, 


‘* Suppose you're the new Jackeroo, Jardine?” 


roadside station in a forest clearing. On 
arrival he would be met by a gentlemanly 
man, who would advance, raising his hat, 
and saying, “ Mr. Jardine, I presume ?” 
Whereupon he would reply in his best 
manner, “ The same,” and they would make 
friends immediately. 

Then they would step into a neat buggy, 
or perhaps dog-cart, and be whirled away 
across country to a luxurious station house, 
where a charming lady—the manager’s wife 
-——-would give him a hearty welcome and 
show him a lavender-scented bedroom, which 
was to be his own particular property during 





his residence in the bush. There would 
also probably be pretty girls, races, dances 
and picnics, and eventually he might fall in 
love. That was his dream ! 

The reality discovered a railway terminus 
situated in the middle of a desolate plain. 
Two or three huts were scattered about ; 
and a white signboard, standing in six inches 
of sand, showed where a platform should 
have stood. He clambered down. 

In place of the genial manager he had ex- 
pected, he found the German landlord of the 
villainous grog-shanty across the way, who 
said— 

“Ts it you the Willabara new Jackeroo 

might be ? ” 
Now, though ‘“ Jack- 

».... = eroo” may be the proper 

term for a gentleman who 

seeks colonial experience, it 

neither possesses euphony, 

: nor is it calculated to 

flatter a delicate self- 

esteem ; particularly un- 

pleasant is it to an ear 

attuned to the nicety of 
the Oxford tongue. 

Jardine thought that, 
considering his premium, 
the manager might have 
had the civility to meet 
him personally, 

But it was no use grum- 
bling, so, turning to the 
landlord, he asked how he 
was to reach the station. 
The Teuton laughed 
grimly, and pointed to a 
horse standing ready 
saddled in the shanty 
stockyard. The dog-cart 
illusion was immediately 
dispelled. He was con- 
siderably annoyed, and a 
remark made by a drunken 
shearer as he mounted did not tend to 
smooth his ruffled feathers. 

In compliance with the publican’s direc- 
tions, he followed the track across the 
plain for twenty-five miles in the glar- 
ing, stupefying heat. 

Then he caught sight of his future resi- 
dence, and as he did so his dream of a 
pretty bush homestead vanished like a 
mirage. 

The station house was a long corrugated- 
iron abomination of four rooms, standing in 
the open plain, and without tree or foliage of 
any description within half a dozen miles 
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of it. To the left stood a smaller hut, with 
a bough shade in lieu of a veranda; this 
was the bachelors’ quarters and men’s hut 
combined. 

On every side was the same horrible un- 
ending desolation, with the quivering heat- 
haze below, and the hawks wheeling round 
and round overhead. 

Before he properly realised his disappoint- 
ment he had reached the buildfng, and a 
man came forward to receive him. 

This was the manager, a little vulgar man 
of about five feet three, say forty years of 
age, and as magnificent a tyrant in disposi- 
tion as he was insignificant in stature. 
Because he had experienced every kind of 
bush vicissitude himself, he had the greatest 
contempt for men who had not, and especi- 
ally he hated Jackeroos—perhaps because no 
portion of their premium came to him. No 
work was too mean, and no hardship too 
great for members of that unlucky class. 

He strolled lazily forward to meet Jardine, 
with his cabbage-tree pulled over his eyes, 
and his hands deep in his trouser pockets. 
At eight paces he looked the newcomer over 
with an insolent stare, and then expectorat- 
ing scientifically, said— 


* Suppose you're the new Jackeroo, 
Jardine ?” 

Bertie was dumbfounded. Finally he 
answered— 


“My name is Jardine, and I bring a 
letter of introduction from the owner to the 
manager. I presume you are he?” 

“Presume and be damned!” was the 
other’s reply. “If you’re the new Jackeroo 
you'd better get off that horse and turn him 
loose. When you've done that, go into the 
quarters and get some tea—I dare say you'll 
discover a spare bunk, and to-morrow I'll 
find you work!” 

With the first glimpse of the quarters his 
last hope—the lavender-scented bedroom— 
vanished. He found himself in an iron room, 
about sixteen feet by ten, along the end and 
on one side of which were ranged numerous 
filthy bunks. 

Work was over for the day, and the cook 
was clattering in and out with the concomi- 
tants of the evening meal. Two men were 
sitting, or rather lolling, half in and half out 
of their bunks, quarrelling noisily. Another 
was reading a frowsy old sporting paper in a 
corner, while the fifth, a delicate-looking 
young Englishman—another Jackeroo, as it 
turned out—was endeavouring to make a 
very small patch fit an enormous rent in 
an ancient pair of moleskin trousers. 
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Evidently the cook had been retailing the 
circumstances connected with his arrival, for 
on entering he heard the tail-end of a speech 
which, with the laugh that followed, brought 
a quick flush to his face. 

Introducing himself, he was received with 
very much the same cordiality as is shown to 
a hound on entering a strange kennel. 

Before the night was out he had quarrelled 
with the cook, fought the overseer, and was 
beginning to appreciate the beauties of bush 
life and character. 

* * * * * 

The next month allowed Jardine to under- 
stand what the expression “an earthly hell” 
meant, and [ don’t think he could tell you 
himself how he managed to live through it. 

The manager acted up to his reputation, 
and, to quote his own words, “made 
Willabara particular blazes for the new 
chum.” 

Every bit of degrading work that could be 
found was given him. If drafting yards 
were to be cleaned, Jardine was the man. 
If the cook wanted wood sawn, or somebody 
had to ride fifty miles for the mail, Jardine 
was given the job. It was the mean tyranny 
of a thoroughly mean man. 

Only one thing cheered the luckless 
youth’s lot, and that was the friendship 
which sprung up between himself and his 
fellow Jackeroo. 

Edward Harte was the son of a London 
doctor, who had denied himself, scraped and 
saved, even to the verge of starvation, to 
give his son this chance in life. 

Taken in by the advertisement — “ the 
young gentlemen will have every preference 
shown them, in cases of overseer and 
managerships, at salaries ranging from £100 
to £1000 a year ”’-—he had paid the heavy 
premium and sent his boy out. 

When Harte found what Willabara really 
was, and the cruel deception that had been 
practised on his father, he made up his mind 
not to reveal it, but to bear his lot without 
complaining. 

He was a delicate lad, totally unfitted for 
a bush life, and until Jardine arrived, had 
been the special vent for all the manager’s 
brutality and petty spite. 

Among other things, it was the latter’s 
pleasure to make nervous boys mount 
dangerous horses, and thereby Harte’s pluck 
was killed. At first he was game to the 
backbone, but after a few severe falls his 
nerve went, and he could not ride the 
quietest horses save in fear and trembling. 

One day Jardine was sent to the wool- 










































“The horse suddenly reared and threw himself backwards.” 








Entering the horse 
paddock on his return, he saw a small crowd 


shed to muster rams. 


gathered at the stockyard. They were try- 
ing “The Outlaw” —the wildest brute in 
the run—and to his astonishment the rider 
was Harte ! 

The horse began to buck, and for half a 
minute the terrified boy stuck to him. 

The manager roared with laughter, and 
his overseer imitated him. The hands stood 
quietly by, watching the lad’s face, but 
afraid to interfere. After curling himself 
into knots, the horse suddenly reared and 
threw himself backwards. 

By this time Jardine was striding towards 
the group. As he reached the rails “'The 
Outlaw ” rose. Not 
so Harte. He lay 
where he had fallen, 
and Bertie, hasten- 
ing to his side, 
found him §sense- 
less, his spine was 
injured, and to all 
intents and purposes 
he was as powerless 
as if dead. 

A man brought 
astretcher, and they 
varried the frail, 
broken body to the 
quarters. 

The manager 
watched them, and 
said to his overseer, 
“Curse these Jack- 
eroos! The young 
devil’s only sham- 
ming ; I'll put him 
up again to-morrow !” 

About five minutes later Jardine returned 
to the yard with a green-hide whip in his 
hand. Approaching the manager, he said 
quietly, “I leave your station to-night, but 
before I go I’m going to thrash you within 
an inch of your cowardly life !” 

He did ! 

* * * * * 

When Jardine lcft Willabara he estab- 
lished Edward Harte in Wolla Bush Hos- 
pital. Then he made two very unpleasant 
discoveries. 

He found that while it was one thing to 
travel the country seeking work to keep one, 
it was quite another matter when it was 





“I’m going to thrash you within an inch of your 
cowardly life!” 
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undertaken to keep two, especially when 
doctor’s science and medical comforts are 
required, and have to be paid for. 

For three months of that scorching 
summer he toiled from place to place, despair 
and disappointment blocking him at every 
turn. Then on the great Red Plain that 
stretches from Gyndunia away to Wolla 
township, he dropped like a_ tick-ridden 
sheep—his drama was well-nigh played out. 

But he still had a chance left to him. 
Like the Midianites of old, an Afghan camel 
team chanced to pass that way. These 
wanderers picked him up and carried him 
on with them. A day later he was occupy- 
ing the second bed in Wolla Hospital. 

Regaining con- 
sciousness, and 
realising where he 
was, he dragged his 
enfeebled limbs out 
of bed and into the 
adjoining room. 

From unmistak- 
able signs he saw 
that he stood in the 
presence of Death. 





Then with a fear 

that shook him like 
\ the palsy, he drew 
st ~ the sheet aside. . . 
»\ } * * * 


On being dis- 
charged two letters 
were handed to him. 
One was from Ed- 
ward Harte, dictated 
an hour or two be- 
fore the end; the 
other informed him of his father’s death, 
and of the fact that he had come into the 
possession of £50,000. 

He went down the hillside twisting and 
twirling the paper in his hand. 

“Blind fate! oh, poor blind fate!” he 
wailed. “If they had only cabled me the 
news I might have saved him. Now it has 
come too late! too late!” 

His relatives in England say that Aus- 
tralia has vastly improved Bertie Jardine, 
he is so much steadier now. ‘They do not 
know all the facts that were concerned in 
the reformation of the Jackeroo. There 
are some parts of his colonial experiences 
he never likes to talk aboat. 


Leongt, SPER 
-G, anal 
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Illustrated by Lucren Davis, R.I.; and from Portraits. 


The following article is an excerpt from the forthcoming volume by Prince 
Ranjitsinhji, the famous cricketer. It has been extracted by arrangement with 
the publishers, Messrs. Wm. Blackwood & Sons, but is illustrated by ourselves, 
and not from the special photographs which have been prepared for the book. 
The intense interest which has been felt by all cricketers throughout the world 
in the Prince’s splendid performances with the tat will doublless stimulate still 


greater interest in this his “first innings 





HE subject of this article is 
a department of the game 
much neglected at the public 
schools, more at the uni- 
versities, and more _ still 
in county cricket. As for 

ordinary. club matches, fielding is regarded 

as a necessary evil which must be tolerated, 
because without it batting and bowling are 
impossible. And yet for winning matches 
fielding is not a jot less important than 
batting and bowling. Curiously enough, 
few cricketers guide their conduct by this 
fact, though no one with even an elementary 
knowledge of the game would think of dis- 
puting it. Times without number during 
the cricket season one hears it remarked 
that such-and-such a match was lost owing 
to bad ground-fielding or uncertain catching, 
or slovenly fielding in general; or because 
in the selection of the eleven insufficient 
attention was paid to the fielding ability of 
the candidates for places. And it is as 
a mild protest against the common and 
mistaken policy of giving undue prominence 
to the two more showy branches of the 
game that fielding is given the place of 
honour in this volume. Not that it is of 
much use protesting. Cricketers, being 
human, are not over-ready to do what is 
irksome or distasteful, even where they 
recognise their own good and the good of 
others. Perhaps one of the reasons why 
fielding is neglected is, that its results are 
all but disregarded on the score-sheet and 
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in literature. 


in other records of matches played. Both 
bowlers and batsmen see their successes fully 
notified. A glance at a score-sheet is 
enough to discover who made runs and who 
got wickets. The figures speak for them- 
selves, and eloquently. Yet there is nothing 
to indicate how many runs were saved by 
fine ground-fielding or how many catches 
were badly muffed. But a more determining 
reason is, that the scope for personal gratifica- 
tion is so much smaller in fielding. .A man 
bats and bowls for his side, it is true; but 
if he makes a large score or takes a number of 
wickets, he not only does his side a signal ser- 
vice, but affords himself an immense amount 
of satisfaction. There is nothing wrong 
in this. Cricket is a game, and should be 
played for pleasure. The point is, that 
success in batting or bowling cannot fail to 
combine the advantage of the whole eleven 
with the pleasure of the individual. A 
batsman or a bowler feels he is doing some- 
thing by his own efforts, and that something 
to his own credit. A fieldsman, on the 
contrary, has in a certain sense no individual 
existence, he is a subordinate part of a 
whole. His “ego” is absorbed in the 
“cosmos” of the side. He is point or slip 
or mid-off, not Smith or Jones or Robinson. 
The conditions of the game practicaily make 
selfish fielding an impossibility. A man 
cannot field “on his own” as he can bat or 
bowl. The result is that there are many, 
far too many, cricketers who, being keen and 
ambitious to succeed in the game, give any 
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amount of time and trouble to batting or 
bowling, as the case may be, in order that 
they may excel in one or in both, but who 
only pay just enough attention to fielding to 
ensure a comfortable mediocrity. They 
know that unless they acquire a certain 
degree of skill their deficiency will be notice- 
able, and regarded as so much against their 
claims to be chosen as bats or bowlers. 
Further than that they do not go. Nearly 
everyone can without much trouble become 
a moderately good fielder, because fielding is 
far easier than batting or bowling. By the 
same token, excellence in fielding is within 
the reach of a great 
many more cricketers 
than is excellence in 
batting and bowling. 
But whereas many 
are to excel as bats 
or bowlers, few care 
to aim at more than 
average excellence as 
fielders. What needs 
to be emphasised is, 
that few cricketers do 
their very best in the 
field. They satisfy 
certain requirements, 
but do not give their 
whole soul to this 
branch of the game. 
When I say that 
bad fielding is the 
rule rather than the 
exception, I refer 
rather to what might 
be than what is. 
Taking into consider- 
ation the amount of 
time devoted to |e. 
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opposing side. If five catches are dropped, 
the side that drops them has to all intents 
and purposes fifteen men to dispose of 
instead of ten; and each man who thus 
receives a second innings starts with the 
advantage of having more or less got used 
to the light and the state of the wicket. 
Again, let us suppose that each man on a 
side gives away in each innings 3 runs 
which he might have saved by a little more 
dash and keenness. Not only has the 
opposite side 33 more runs added to its score 
without the trouble of making them by 
their own efforts, but the side which gave 
the runs away has 33 
more runs to get than 
they need have had, 
and consequently has 
given itself so much 
the greater chance of 
meeting with bad 
luck. A run saved is 
more than arun 
gained; it is a run 
that need not be got. 
Runs vary in value. 
It is infinitely more 
than three times 
harder for a side to 
get 150 runs than it 
is to get 50. It is 
infinitely easier for an 
individual to save 20 
runs by good fielding 
than it is for him to 
make 20 by good bat- 
ting. In a particular 
match the best bats- 
man in the world may 
twice fail to score. 
Suppose he is a bad 





cricket, and the re- 
spective difficulties of 
acquiring a high de- 
gree of skill in batting, bowling, and fielding, 
one cannot but recognise that the average 
results attained are not satisfactory in the 
case of the first two. And this is true 
though the actual number of ‘really fine 
fielders is larger than that of tiptop batsmen 
or bowlers. Take a dozen village cricket- 
teams—there is probably no bat or bowler 
among them all of more than fifth or sixth 
class merit, but almost certainly there are 
at least twelve fielders who would not dis- 
grace the champion county of the year. 

The importance of good fielding is very 
easy to demonstrate. Each catch that is 
missed simply adds another batsman to the 
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fielder, and gives 
away, as he well 
might if fielding in 
the country, 25 runs each innings. Not 
only has he made no runs himself, but 
has burdened the rest of his side with the 
necessity of making 50 runs more than they 
otherwise would have required. He has 
practically deducted 50 runs from the score 
of his side. Let us imagine that but for his 
bad fielding there would have been only 100 
runs to get to win. As it is, there are 150. 
Clearly, as far as concerns him, 50 runs must 
be scored before one is counted. Ina way, 
the strength of a fielding side must be 
measured by its weakest member, as that of 
a chain by its weakest link. Whenever 
there is a really bad fielder on a side, more 
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balls seem to go to him than to anyone else. 
Put him where you will, he seems to attract 
the ball. If there is a catch to be caught 
that would win the match, it seems always 
to seek the hands of the weaker brother. If 
he misses it, the efforts of the side are all 
spoilt and rendered futile. Mistakes cannot 
always be avoided, but with proper measures 
taken their frequency may be astonishingly 
diminished. 

Good fielding is as helpful as bad fielding 
is noxious. To a certain extent it turns bad 
bowling into good, and makes good bowling 
better. Backed by strong ground-fielding 
and sure catching, quite moderate bowling 
can, as a rule, be relied upon to dispose of 
any side for a not unreasonably large score. 
Besides, bowlers who can trust their fielders 
to hold catches bowl with more confidence 
and keenness. Nothing demoralises a bowler 
more than to see run after run that might 
have been saved scored off his deliveries. 
As for missed catches, it is weary work for a 
bowler to besiege a patsman’s weak stroke 
for half an hour, to succeed in getting him 
into a carefully planned trap, to see the 
catch—such a baby one—muffed ridiculously, 
and to have all his trouble all over again. 
Besides, once bitten, twice shy. The bowler 
has shown his hand, and the batsman is now 
on the look-out. Many a bowler has tempted 
Bobby Abel to try, before well set, his placing 
stroke through the slips ; has seen slip fail 
to hold an easy catch, and has had to bowl 
and field for the Surrey giant’s benefit a 
whole day or perhaps two. It is too much 
to expect every catch to be caught, but 
without doubt, if more trouble were taken 
over fielding, far fewer would be missed. 

Even from the spectator’s point of view 
it is a pity that skill in fielding is not 
developed to the highest degree of which it 
is capable. There is no finer sight in cricket 
than that of a really good fielding side trying 
its level best to win or save a match. It is 
marvellous what can be done, and is done, in 
such circumstances. Even the uninitiated can 
appreciate a magnificent catch or a dashing 
save on the boundary. And the impression 
given by the splendid unity of the eleven 
men, by their individual and_ collective 
energy, all concentrated on one end, can 
arouse as intense enthusiasm in a crowd of 
onlookers as the best batting imaginable. 
The finest exhibition of fielding it has been 
my good fortune to see was that given at 
Lord’s by the Oxford University eleven of 
1892. ‘They won a sensational victory partly 
by good batting and good bowling, but 


principally by their extraordinary dash, 
brilliancy and accuracy in the field. Their 
fielding was superb. Had it been merely 
good, they would have had very nearly 
double the number of runs to make in the 
fourth innings of the match. There was no 
particular reason that this eleven should 
have been superior to other ’Varsity elevens. 
Mr. M. R. Jardine was perhaps the best of 
the lot. He was perfect. The standard of 
excellence they reached, high as it was 
compared with what one usually sees, is not 
beyond the capacity of any eleven com- 
posed of men who have not lost speed of 
foot and elasticity of limb. With one or two 
brilliant exceptions the county elevens do not 
field nearly so well as they ought. There 
are fine fielders in most of them, but it is 
fine fielding all through a team that is so 
desirable, so possible of attainment, and yet 
so rare. Perhaps Yorkshire of late years 
has shown the best fielding in county fixtures. 
On the whole, the northern counties field 
better than the southern ; probably because 
the spectators in the northern towns are such 
remorseless critics of anything like slovenli- 
ness in the field. They come not only to 
cheer but to jeer, and they do both with 
a will. 

It is surprising that the famous nurseries 
of amateur cricketers, the great English 
public schools, with all their advantages, do 
not produce fielders of more than average 
ability. In order to show that boys can be 
taught to take a zealous interest in this de- 
partment of the game and be brought to a 
high state of proficiency without professional 
aid or good coaching, I may refer to the 
school at which I myself was educated. It is 
difficult to see why our fielding at the Raj 
Kumar College should have been so infinitely 
superior to the batting and bowling, unless 
it was due to the prevailing idea there that 
fielding was just as important as batting or 
bowling, and to the fact that a high degree 
of skill is most easily attained in fielding. 
I am quite sure that the fielding of this 
school from the years 1882 to 1888 was 
superior to that of an average English public 
school eleven. Yet there was no one to teach 
us much, and no fine fielders to excite in us 
a desire to excel. Perhaps one reason was 
that we had no net practice. Whenever we 
played it was in a game. Very often there 
were fifteen boys on each side; so if the 
fielding side wanted an innings the same day, 
they had to hold every catch and save all the 
runs they could. Still it seems to me that 
we had a higher ideal of fielding than most 
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English schools. Without doubt, fielding in 
school, university, and county matches could 
be improved enormously by the expenditure 
of a little more trouble. And the trouble 
would be amply repaid. Even from the 
point of view of personal pleasure, it is 
worth while to cultivate an interest in field- 
ing, and to take means to become good at 
it. What a man can do well he likes doing. 
Batting and bowling occasionally cause a 
cricketer some disappointment. Fielding is 
a ceitainty. Once make yourself a good 
field, once learn to take a pleasure in fielding 
for its own sake, and every match must pro- 
vide you with plenty of enjoyment indepen- 
dently of whether or not you get runs or 
wickets. If people would only recognise the 
importance of fielding, the standard would 
soon be raised all round. The truth is that 
fielding can be scamped to a certain point 
without retribution falling upon the sinner. 
From every point of view it is a pity that a 
higher standard is not somehow established 
and exacted. 

Before taking the various parts of fielding in 
detail, it may be well to say a few words about 
the system of cricket management in English 
schools. It is not necessary for the present 
purpose to enter deeply into the question. At 
nearly all the larger schools the actual and 
immediate management of all the cricket is 
nominally in the hands of the boys. The 
headmaster, of course, reserves for himself the 
right of interfering in any way he may think 
proper. In most cases, however, the moving 
force in the school cricket is either one of 
the assistant masters or an old boy who takes 
interest in his former school, or the pro- 
fessional engaged as bowler and coach. The 
authority and influence of the adviser, 
whether amateur or professional, depend 
almost entirely upon his prowess, his reputa- 
tion, or his personality in general. That 
boys require an adviser is obvious, for no 
schoolboy can, in the nature of things, be a 
really good judge of cricket or know much 
about the game. And usually those boys 
who know most understand best that 
without an experience more extensive than 
their own it is impossible to be a good 
judge of cricket. Perhaps a combination of 
amateur and professional coaching is the 
best. Most of the best coaches have been 
amateurs, for the simple reason that amateurs 
are usually better educated than professionals. 
The teaching of cricket requires an educated 
mind. In cricket, as in other things, it is 
necessary to observe and reflect upon observa- 
tions. There are many good bats, bowlers 
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and fielders, but very few of them can 
explain how they bat, bowl, or field, and 
fewer still can teach another what they can 
do themselves. The essential point in a 
good coach is a sound knowledge of the 
game, and there is no reason why a very 
moderate player should not make an excellent 
coach ; except that, as things go, a bad player 
is unlikely to have had much experience of 
cricket—real cricket as it should be played. 
But it is impossible for an amateur coach to 
be always on the ground, if indeed he is 
available in the first instance. So the pro- 
fessional can by no means be dispensed with. 
The professional is always on the spot, and 
should be able to give necessary instructions 
in the various branches of the game. The 
superintendence of the amateur gives the 
boys an incentive to work with zeal and 
keenness, and prevents humbug or loafing. 
Some people think it unwise to give the 
professional too much power, no matter how 
good a coach he may be. They mistrust 
his influence from an educational and social 
point of view. Such ideas, however, are not 
in accordance with facts. The leading pro- 
fessionals nowadays are for the most part 
excellent fellows. On the whole, boys bene- 
fit by having absolute faith in the teaching 
of a good coach. For nothing tends to 
improve a budding cricketer more than a 
belief in the infallibility of someone or 
other. Hero-worship is good in cricket. 
This does not mean that boys should 
not think for themselves and try to 
see the why and wherefore of what their 
coach tells them. Perhaps they may 
differ from him in their opinions on some 
point. If they do, they should tell him 
what they think, and ask him to show 
them why he thinks otherwise. If he is a 
good coach he will be able to give the reason 
at once. There are reasons for everything 
in cricket, and the longer a man plays the 
more chance has he of perceiving them. 

It is admitted on all hands that a tradition 
of good fielding in a school rarely fails to 
work on with good effects from year to year. 
Certain schools in some way or other gain a 
reputation for fielding better than their rivals 
and contemporaries, and this reputation con- 
tinues to be efficacious in producing a high 
degree of proficiency in the field, however 
wanting in batting and bowling power the 
eleven of a particular year may be. The 
great thing is to start a tradition, should one 
not already exist. This can only be done by 
keeping the school eleven up to or above 
the mark for several years, and encouraging 
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the feeling that bad fielding is a thorough 
disgrace. It is a disgrace. It shows an 
execrable attitude of mind. A slack, careless 
fielder needs the stick ; he cannot possibly 
have a right and proper spirit. 

Just as one good fielding eleven breeds 
another, so does one good individual fielder 
cause improvement in the rest of his side. 
Nothing promotes good fielding more than 
does the influence of example, and the same 
may be said of bad fielding. One really 
keen, enthusiastic fielder may regenerate, 
one slack loafer may demoralise, a whole 
eleven. There is no doubt that, so far as it 
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(Showing the system of awaiting the ball and picking 
it up, as advocated in this article.) 


is possible to do so, extreme praise and 
honour should be given to boys who do care 
to field hard and well. Most of the larger 
and more important schools are lucky enough 
to have on their staff of masters prominent 
all-round athletes from the universities. Such 
men have merely to take enough trouble, and 
they cannot fail to supply the boys with a very 
suitable example of what fielding should be. 
Unfortunately, even the universities do not 
devote proper attention to fielding. Pro- 
ficiency in this respect is often woefully 
absent in the case of those men who are 
otherwise excellent cricketers. However, 
anyone, boy or man, with a genuine interest 
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in cricket, decent health, and ordinary 
natural qualifications of eye and hand, can, 
if he likes, become a very useful field. By 
this I mean that although he possibly may 
not acquire first-class form, he may never- 
theless become quite good enough for all 
ordinary purposes. Moderate success in 
fielding is within almost every cricketer’s 
grasp. This opinion is contrary to that of 
many authorities on the game, but it seems 
to me it is sound. Catching, picking up 
and throwing are quite natural actions apart 
from the requirements of cricket. It is 
difficult to believe that anyone who really 
tries to learn how to field can fail to become 
at any rate “a safe field.” The term 
signifies that the fielder, when in his usual 
form, may be relied upon to stop hits that 
come within reasonable distance of him, and 
to hold practically ali catches—in a word, 
not to disgrace himself in any way. It 
implies also, however, a certain degree of 
slowness, inasmuch as the fieldsman is 
supposed to be wanting in that dash and 
brilliancy which render possible feats which 
until performed seemed absolutely impos- 
sible. The safe fieldsman does what can 
reasonably be expected of a fielder and no 
more--not because he does not care to 
exceed that limitation, but because he 
vannot. Such “safe” fields can, however, 
be made of considerable use to a side if they 
assiduously practise catching, picking up 
and throwing, and, above all, during actual 
matches remain always on the alert. In 
fielding, just as much as in the other parts 
of the game, great success is the result of 
experience and practice in addition to 
various gifts of nature. Brilliant fields- 
men are born, not made, and this in the 
Same sense as are brilliant batsmen and 
bowlers. It is a case of great capacity 
highly cultivated. Suppleness of limb, 
speed of foot, and quickness of eye 
are trained on special lines to suit the par- 
ticular end in view. The same qualities and 
much the same applications of them are 
requisite in all games of handball. The 
various actions required are primitive and 
almost instinctive, so there is little room and 
no need for any elaborate theorising on the 
subject. 

The whole art of fielding consists of three 
parts: ground-fielding, throwing, and catch- 
ing. It is necessary to be able with the 
utmost possible certainty and rapidity to 
gather in the hands a ball hit along or on 
to the ground, and to return it equally surely 
and swiftly to either wicket, in order that as 
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few runs as possible be scored and the bats- 
man be run out should a chance occur. 
Should the ball be hit into the air without 
touching the ground, every imaginable 
attempt should be made to bring it to hand 
and keep it there, in order that the batsman 
may be dismissed by being caught out. 
Every man in the -field, without exception, 
should be able to carry out these require- 
ments. The methods of picking up, throw- 
ing and catching differ slightly, according 
to the position of the fielder and the way 
the ball is hit towards him. But the main 
outlines are the same in every case. And 
perhaps it will be best, for the sake of clear- 
ness, to suppose complete ignorance on the 
part of the reader. 

Let us consider the case of ground-fielding 
first. Strictly speaking, the term applies to 
the gathering up of a ball so hit that it rolls 
along the ground till the fieldsman intercepts 
its course. But it is also used to denote the 
fielding of any ball not a catch. The action 
of fielding the ball, whether bounding or on 
the ground, is much the same, except that 
the hands in the former case do not touch 
the ground when the ball is received into 
them. The way a ball should be fielded 
depends entirely upon how it comes. It 
would be impossible to give instructions to 
suit every minute contingency, but perhaps 
a few broad hints may be of some use. 

Suppose the fielder be at long-on or long- 
off and a ball is hit straight towards him. 
There are three things to be done: first, to 
stop it ; second, to pick it up; and third, to 
throw it in to wicket-keeper or bowler. The 
first point saves a boundary, the second and 
third should prevent more than one run 
being scored off the stroke. With regard to 
stopping the ball clean and true so that it 
remains enclosed in the hands. To begin 
with, the point should be studied and prac- 
tised independently of anything else. The 
fielder is advised to face the ball fair and 
square with closed feet, and to pick it up 
with both his hands. 

Nearer the wicket the ball naturally travels 
with more pace. But mid-on, mid-off, and 
all other fielders should gather, as described 
above, a ball hit straight or nearly straight 
at them. Mark well that two hands when- 
ever possible should be used to receive the 
ball. The hands should not be held stiff, 
but in such a way that they give with the 
impact of the ball, and thus lessen the re- 
sistance. After having made sure of being 
able to pick the ball up properly in this 
manner, the fielder should practise throwing 
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the ball in to the wicket with the least possible 
waste of time. Any time that is lost between 
the receipt of the ball and the return of it to 
the wicket is so much in favour of the bats- 


man. The amount of runs that can be saved 
or given away during two long innings by a 
fieldsman in the country, or indeed anywhere, 
is astonishing. Everyone agrees on this 
point, but few act upon it. It would do no 
one any harm to write up a memorandum of 
the fact above their beds. 

Now the quickest and therefore the best 
way to return a ball after picking it up is 
different in various persons. Some throw 
above, some below the shoulder, and no two 
have quite the same action in throwing. But 
all who excel in this point have two charac- 
teristics in common—they pick up the ball in 
such a way that the action of picking up 
seems to be part of the subsequent action of 
throwing, and they throw the ball in without 
any winding up or preliminary hesitation. 
A wicket-keeper was once remonstrating 
with a fielder for not having run a man 
out. 

“ Why, I threw it in like a book,” retorted 
the latter. 

“ Yes, you did,” was the reply ; “ but the 
preface and introduction were too long.” 

Really smart throwers are very uncommon. 
The value of a run out is sometimes enormous. 
If fielders took these two facts to mind, and 
acted accordingly, runs would be harder to 
get than ever. It requires an immense 
amount of practice to get the knack of a 
quick return ; and it must not be forgotten 
that quickness is of no use without accuracy. 
The most important point, after all, is to 
throw in such a manner that the man at the 
wicket can take the ball easily and near the 
stumps. The three things to avoid, apart 
from errors of direction, are sending in the 
ball so that it must be taken as a yorker or 
a half-volley, or what one may call a good- 
length ball—that is, good length in that it 
is difficult for the recipient to see and judge 
it. A return should come to the man at the 
wicket either on the long-hop or full-pitch, 
and that about a foot above the bails. 
Fielders near the wicket—in fact, unless 
they are in the long country—should return 
the ball full-pitch. Long-fielders should 
aim at making the ball arrive first bounce, 
and long-hop at its destination. With regard 
to throwing in from the country, the great 
fault fielders make is to throw the ball too 
high in the air. Clearly the lower its tra- 
jectory the sooner will the ball reach the 
wicket, 
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There is an exact height at which the ball 
should travel in order to combine rapidity in 
flight with accuracy of length. One reason 
why the throw-in requires so much practice 
is, that unless the muscles used be drilled 
to the point of mechanical accuracy—that 
is, till they almost act of themselves—the 
thrower has to stop to think what he is 
going to do, and thus loses time. A really 
good returner does not waste time in think- 
ing what he is going to do or which wicket 
he had better aim at. All that is done while 
the ball is coming to him. His action in 
picking it up and throwing it in conforms 
with what he has already judged to be the 
best and quickest way of returning it. Some- 
times the stroke and return are so quick that 
a spectator has scarcely time to perceive what 
has happened. 

Having learnt to stop the ball clean and 
to return it quickly and accurately, a fields- 
man should learn to dash in to meet the 
ball, so that the time it would have taken 
to reach him if he stayed where he was is 
knocked off. The slower the ball is travel- 
ling the more necessary it is to run in to 
meet it. <A fielder should be continually on 
his toes ready to start forwards, or indeed in 
any direction. After a certain amount of 
practice a fielder when on the move can be 
as accurate in his picking up as if standing 
still. The actual method of gathering the 
ball is the same as when the fielder stands 
where he is and waits for the ball. 

There are many ways of practising fielding. 
Even two men can manage to do a good deal 
together if they take it in turn to hit and to 
field. It is an excellent arrangement for a 
number of men or boys to scatter in a rough 
semicircle while another is hitting catches 
and ground balls to them. And it is excel- 
lent exercise for the hitter. But apart from 
matches, scratch games afford the best field- 
ing practice, because the fieldsmen have the 
ball hit to them in their various positions 
just as it is in real matches, and they can 
also practise returning the ball to the wicket. 
School elevens should take the trouble to 
drill in this way with some competent 
adviser looking on and coaching them. It 
is a commonplace that all school elevens, 
whatever their batting and bowling are 
like, should field almost if not quite as well 
as a first-class team. Certainly this is true 
of the larger schools. Much improvement 
can be brought about in an_ individual 
boy’s fielding if he is taken separately, fed 
with various kinds of catches and ground 
balls and told each time whether he has 


fielded the ball properly or not. Boys, and 
1 am afraid men too, are in the habit of 
missing in matches catches they would hold 
with perfect ease in practice. This is no 
doubt due to nervousness. Here, again, 
nothing but practice can do much good. 
Nervousness often disappears as experience 
grows. After all, courage and nerve are 
largely matters of habit. A sailor would fear 
to tackle a herd of unruly cattle just as 
much as a stockman would fear to run up 
a high rigging. But both may be brave 
and steady enough in circumstances to 
which they are accustomed. So with cricket. 
A steeple-high catch in the country begins 
to loose its terrors when one has caught a 
dozen such the evening before at fielding 
practice. 

With regard to catching, it is impossible 
to lay down any hard and fast rules as to 
the best methods. My own short experience 
has shown me that catches may be well caught 
with the hands in all sorts of positions. 
Of these some are clearly better than others 
theoretically. But theories have a way of 
not meeting particular cases, so one can 
hardly afford to dogmatise. 

One point worth remembering in catching, 
and in a less degree in fielding, any ball, is 
to let the hands give as the ball enters them, 
so that the resistance is less. It is a mistake 
to hold the arms and hands stiff. It only 
encourages the ball to bounce out. Besides, 
if the ball is hit hard and meets with a pair 
of unrelenting hands, it usually hurts them. 
Some misguided fielders go one better than 
fixity. They seem to grab at the ball as one 
would catch flies, or hit at it as one would at 
a fives-ball. Neither of these methods is 
conducive to good catching. Fieldsmen 
should accustom themselves to catch balls, 
both when running and standing still, with 
both hands and with either. If possible it 
is best to get to a catch in time, and take it 
standing still with both hands. But some- 
times, of course, this is impossible, and a 
really brilliant catch may be made by a fine 
fielder running hard and using only one 
hand. Unfortunately one often sees catches 
attempted in this brilliant manner which 
ought to have been made safe in the other 
and safer way. There is far more merit in 
making a catch easy by good judgment than 
in bringing off a very difficult catch, rendered 
such by lateness in starting. 

A man can hardly be considered a really 
first-rate fielder until he can field well in 
every position in the field, except perhaps at 
the wicket, Most fielders have a favourite 
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position in which they can do better than 
anywhere else. But it is a pity not to learn 
the requirements of all the positions. A 
general education is good even for a specialist. 
One often has to go to four or five different 
places in a match to save another fielder a 
long walk every change of over, or to suit 
the other members of the side. I do 
not for one moment mean to suggest that 
fielders should be or are placed indis- 
criminately, without any reference to their 
special inclinations and capabilities. Quite 
the contrary. The arrangement to aim at 
is “every man in his right place.” A man 
may be a magnificent fielder at mid-off, but 
quite moderate at short-slip. Clearly, if 
you have on your side an equally good slip 
but not an equally good mid-off, it is false 
economy to put the brilliant mid-off at slip 
because he happens to be a noted fielder and 
slip a difficult position. It is strange, but 
true, that the moment a wrong man is put 
in a wrong place a catch goes to him and 
he misses it. A thorough attention to detail 
pays at cricket, and besides paying, is right 
and proper. The longer one plays the more 
does it come home to one that matters which 
seem trifling in themselves are liable to make 
or mar a match. I once saw a man put 
short-slip in a university match who had 
never fielded there before, though elsewhere 
he was, if anything, above the average. He 
was only there one over, but he missed an 
easy catch given by a good bat, who took 
advantage of his escape to the tune of a 
century. There were four or five men on 
the side who would have caught that catch 
for a certainty. But “it didn’t matter for 
one over.” No; but it mattered for a con- 
considerable number of overs afterwards. 
Everything matters in cricket, as in all other 
games worth playing. 

A noticeable characteristic of a high-class 
field is his consistent alertness. He gives 
one the idea that he expects every ball to 
come to him. When the ball is hit he seems 
to get by instinct into the exact place to field 
it. Indeed he starts sometimes before the 
stroke is fully made. Dr. E. M. Grace has 
often caught a man out from point literally 
off his bat, within a couple of feet of it. 
He could see by the way the batsman shaped 
that he was going to let the ball hit and 
drop off his bat. Quick starting is half the 
secret of covering a lot of ground. Even 
without much pace an attentive fielder can 
be here, there and everywhere if he watches 
bowler and batsman with all his micht. 
Whenever a fielder seems surprised that 
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a ball has been hit near him, it may 
be inferred he is thinking of something else 
—race-horses, stocks and shares, or lunch. 
It is sound to advise fielders to so watch 
every ball bowled as if it were to be hit to 


them. The value of a quick start cannot be 
over-estimated. Often an apparently impos- 
sible catch is easily secured because the fielder 
was ready to start. Surely it is not much 
to ask of a fieldsman always to be ready. 
Yet how few really are. The difference in 
the behaviour of a side during the first 
innings of their opponents, and during the 
second, when matters are approaching a crisis, 
is extraordinary. In the former case things 
are allowed to drift and arrange themselves ; 
in the latter, matters have to be forced into 
one definite result—a win. Nothing shows 
the real grit of a side more than what is 
called “dash.” Dash is difficult to define, 
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DR. E. M. GRACE, 
but it is the characteristic of some individuals 
and some sides. Dash wins matches. It 
is unmistakable. Watch a fieldsman. You 
can tell in a moment whether or not he has 
this invaluable quality. His expectant look, 
his eager watching of the bowler, indicate a 
determination to start at once. The very 
poise of his body shows readiness. He seems 
asking for work—catches for choice. But 
every hit means for him a chance of helping 
his own side by stopping the ball at all 
hazards. Nothing is more desirable in a 
fieldsman than an earnest intention to do his 
best and no less. It is so easy to “skulk” 
in the field. Only the keen judge and 
the fielder himself know that the last four 
might have been saved by a trifle more 
alertness. It is a good cricketer who fields 

to win whether fortune frowns or smiles. 
It is sometimes very difficult to sustain a 
spirit of keenness and emulation among boys. 
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They are liable to be very slack about field- 
ing. Perhaps the best preventive is to make 
the games interesting by arranging matches 
between dormitories, houses, against masters 
or past members—anything, in fact, for the 
sake of a match. “ Pick-ups” rarely succeed. 
Slackness in the field is an abomination, for 
it is absolutely unnecessary. Boys are sure 
to be slack unless their interest is aroused. 
So the more matches, such as those mentioned 
above, are played, the better for the school. 
Practice in actual games and matches does 
much more good than any other—partly 
because the exact conditions required are 
present, partly because more keenness and 
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MR. LIONEL C, H. PALAIRET. 


interest are attached to the play. Excellence 
in cricket cannot be reached except through 
a strong love for the game. Anything in 
the shape of compulsory cricket at schools 
seems to me inimical to the best interests of 
cricket. Boys who go into the field against 
their own desires will make but little pro- 
gress in the game. It ought not to be 
necessary to have to force cricket down boys’ 
throats. It seems hard to believe that any 
boy who was once shown what a splendid 
game it is should have the least desire not to 
play on all possible, and sometimes impossible, 
occasions. Perhaps it is argued that by 
making the game compulsory those who 


would have played in any case are not 
touched, while those who would have shirked 
or loafed are forced to take exercise and 
become energetic members of school society. 
There may be much reason in this. But 
somehow compulsory cricket seems almost a 
contradiction in terms. Like evcry other 
thing worth doing, cricket entails a certain 
amount of drudgery during the earlier stages 
of learning the game. But the pleasures 
inseparable from the use of bat and ball are 
surely a good enough set-off against this 
drudgery, especially as the reward of hard 
work is so apparent in the fine performances 
of those who have had patience and endur- 
ance to go through with the preliminary toils 
and troubles. One can sympathise with the 
man who has had no opportunity of learning 
cricket, and with the man who has done his 
best to become a cricketer but has failed ; but 
to condemn him who has never cared for the 
game when hecould have played, or has refused 
to regard it as worth any trouble, words are 
scarcely expressive enough. There never 
wasa genuine Englishman but played cricket 
or wished he did. Something must be very 
wrong with a boy, or with the game of 
cricket offered him, if he does not care for 
the game. Decadence is bad enough in 
Bohemia, but at school—well, how does it 
get there ? It always seems to me that boys 
require to be educated in cricket on lines 
rather different from those usually followed. 
There are many good coaches who teach 
them excellently and conscientiously the 
grammar of the game, but who entirely fail 
to imbue them with its true spirit. This 
point is rather difficult to explain. The 
mistake is somewhat like that of making a 
lesson in Virgil nothing but a means whereby 
syntax and grammar may be raked into the 
youthful brain. Of course grammar and 
syntax are necessary and proper as a training 
for the mind. And the corresponding dry 
bones of cricket are equally important as a 
framework round which a knowledge of the 
game may be built. But would it not be 
possible to find means of bringing home to 
the youthful mind some of the intrinsic 
beauty of cricket ? All good things done 
well are beautiful. There is much more in 
a fine off-drive or a well-bowled ball than 
the resulting fourer or wicket. I am far 
from regarding cricket as the most important 
thing in life; but it is the best game, and 
games are a very valuable part of life. Ifa 
boy were taken to a match in which Mr. 
Lionel Palairet was making runs, and were 
shown the difference between that player’s 
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strokes and those of the more ordinary per- 
formers, he would, I think, go home with 
something in his mind that would tend to 
improve his cricket and increase his love of 
it. There is an element of the heroic in 
cricket which is not found in other games ; 
at least, so it strikes me. I can imagine 
Agamemnon, Achilles, and their peers, 
not unbecomingly engaged in a_ cricket- 
match. There is nothing small, or mean, 
or undignified in the game itself, though 
it must be confessed that such straits 
are sometimes imported into it by its less 
high-minded exponents. Boys should try 
too of themselves to find out what there is 
in cricket besides runs and wickets. There 
isa lot. There is a charm that is too subtle 
to be thought out and expressed but which 
can be felt and enjoyed. 

But to return to fielding and its difficulties. 
There is nearly always trouble at school over 
the wicket-keeper. Wicket-keeping requires 
an immense amount of practice, and properly 
conducted practice. This will be explained 
when the position is criticised in detail. It 
may be mentioned here that it is difficult to 
get proper wicket-keeping practice except in 
matches, and matches are sometimes few and 
far between. Perhaps it is a good thing to 
practise for a short time almost daily at a 
net while someone is batting. It is not 
much use practising wicket-keeping without 
a batsman at the wicket. Though this may 
be done in the very early stage of learning 
the art, care must be taken not to overdo 
practise. Boys should never practise wicket- 
keeping to fast bowlers on rough wickets. 
Hard knocks received during practice with- 
out the compensating feeling that they are 
being incurred in the service of his side, as 
in a match, are very liable to bruise any 
capacity he may possess out of the beginner. 
It is always advisable in a school to put 
several boys to keep wicket. At the worst 
their fielding will be much improved by it. 
Indeed there is no better medicine for a 
really bad fielder than being made to keep 
wicket. The instinct of self-preservation 
will do much to make him use his hands 
better than is his wont. Besides, he will 
learn a good deal he did not know about 
batting and bowling from a fielder’s point of 
view, for he will find out that certain things 
happen when certain balls are bowled or 
certain strokes attempted. He will learn 
the habit of constant attention, and the 
desirability of making hand and eye work 
closely together. | Wicket-keepers are always 
good catchers, because they have learnt the 
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knack of letting the ball come well into their 
hands. 

In arranging fielding practice great care 
should be taken not to overwork boys. 
Nothing is more apt than fatigue to take a 
boy’s keenness out of the game. One often 
sees boys giving up through sheer exhaustion 
in matches. Now the way to gain stamina 
is not to get tired five days a week with a 
view to being able to last on the sixth. The 
proper way is to have keen practices for very 
short spells. 

There are certain rules which apply to all 
fieldsmen, viz. :— 

1. Keep the legs together when the ball 
is hit straight to you and while you 
are picking it up. 

2. Always back up the man who is receiv- 
ing the ball at the wicket, when it is 
thrown in; but not too close. 

3. Do not fail to try for a catch, however 
impossible it may seem. 

4, Always be on the look-out and ready to 

start. 

5. Run at top speed, but not rashly, the 
moment the ball is hit. 

6. Use both hands whenever possible: 

7. Do not get nervous if you make a 
mistake. 

8. Obey your captain cheerfully and 
promptly. 

9. Never be slack about taking up the 
exact position assigned to you; never 
move about in an aimless, fidgety 
manner. 

On one point there is a difference of 
opinion among the authorities. | Where 
should the fieldsman look until the ball is 
played ? At the bowler or at the batsman ? 
The question cannot be answered off-hand. 
It depends very much upon the position of 
the fielder, and also to a certain extent upon 
the pace of the bowler. My own opinion‘is 
that the ball should be followed with the 
eye all the way from the bowler’s hand to 
the fielder’s. But many cricketers have told 
me that they have no time to do this when 
fielding near the wicket—at short-slip, for 
instance—especially when a fast bowler is 
on. Some look at the bowler until he is on 
the point of delivering the ball and then 
transfer their attention to the batsman. 
Others glue their eyes on the bat until the 
stroke is made. Both these methods are 
open to the objection that the eye is taken 
off the ball, which is the real object that it 
ought to follow, because by some process 
the body, hands, legs, and every, limb have 
a tendency to act closely with the eye when 
x 
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it follows a moving object uninterruptedly, 
and it is just this close co-operation of body 
and eye which is so necessary in fielding. 
Everyone must work out this point for 
himself. If his heart is in the work, if he 
is fielding really keenly, the best method will 
come to him naturally. 

Another question which requires the atten- 
tion of fielders is that of backing-up. When 
ought a fielder to back-up, and why is it 
necessary todo so? Let us suppose that a 
three has been hit, and that the tieldsman in 
the country has thrown the ball in towards 
either the wicket-keeper or the bowler. 
Granted that the throw be accurate, many 


the ball not be stopped at the wicket. 
Where possible, two or even three fielders 
should back up, because the one nearest the 
wicket may also fail to stop the ball. The 
knowledge that someone will be absolutely 
sure to back-up gives confidence both to the 
thrower and to the man at the wicket, and 
this confidence will help them to do their 
part better. Care must be taken not to get 
too close to the man you are backing-up or 
your purpose may be rendered futile. From 
10 to 12 yards away is the nearest distance 
that is of any use. The point is to be far 
enough away to be able to stop a wild 
throw, but near enough to make sure that 
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BACKING-UP, 


things may happen. The ball may bump or 
shoot so as to beat the man at the wicket, 
in which case, if no one is behind him 
backing him up, the ball will travel to the 
boundary on the opposite side to that 
towards which it was originally hit. In 
other words, an overthrow for four would 
result. Again, the ball sometimes twists 
away from the intended recipient, or the 
latter may make a blunder and miss it. 
Finally, the throw may be too wide or too 
high to reach, or difficult to take because of 
its length—i.e., it may come to the wicket 
a half-volley or a yorker. In all these 
cases runs are saved by backing-up should 


the batsman cannot run another run after 
the ball has passed the wicket. As to when 
it is necessary to back-up, the answer is, 
Always. Whenever the ball is hit on one 
side of the wicket, someone ought to be 
backing-up on the other, in order to be 
ready in good time. The general rule is, 
that whenever a throw-in is being made, the 
two or three fielders who are in the most 
convenient position to back-up should do 
so without fail. Proper backing-up saves 
innumerable runs. Scarcely a match passes 
without some runs being lost for the want 
of it. 

The value of good throwing has already 
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been mentioned. Throwing is a gift of 
nature capable of improvement by practice. 
It is absolutely essential for every fielder to 
cultivate his throwing powers. Some men 
cannot throw far, but all can learn to throw 
accurately. Some are much slower in return- 
ing the ball than others, but the slowest can 
improve considerably by continually trying 
to throw more smartly. After all, it is 
rarely necessary to make the ball pitch more 
than 60 yards from you in order to get it to 
the wicket first bounce. It is very easy to 
practise throwing. If a stump be placed in 
the middle of the ground, and one man 
stands about 60 yards 

on one side and f& 
another a correspond- 
ing distance on the 
other, there is no 
difficulty in the mat- 
ter. Hach fields and 
throws in turn, and 
whether the throw be 
good or bad can easily 
be seen. It is most 
important to learn to 
throw without the 
slightest hesitation, 
for hesitation on the | 
part of the thrower 
is exactly what de- 
cides the batsmen to 
attempt a second run ; 
and it is a safe run 
nine cases out of ten, 
at any rate when the 
ball is in the long- 
field. Any fumbling 
or mishandling of the 
ball is fatal. Stop- [7 
ping to consider to From a photo by] 
which end to throw 

means a safe run. 

There is no harm in 

repeating that in throwing from the country 
your object should be to let the ball arrive 
on the long-hop just above the bails, but 
that from a position nearer the wicket a 
full-pitch in the same spot is the more rapid 
and convenient. Above all, avoid sending 
in half-volleys or yorkers. 

One of the most senseless things a fielder 
can do is to throw the ball hard when there 
is no need. The wicket-keeper has quite 
enough knocking about from the bowlers 
Without having to stop such throws. As for 
the bowler, his hands should be regarded as 
sacred. Some people think that a fielder 
ought never to throw at the wicket itself 
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with the object of running a man out without 
the help of the man at the wicket. I cannot 
agree with this. If there is a chance of run- 
ning a man out thus, but none of doing so by 
co-operation, it is worth while trying to knock 
the wicket down with a throw. If by chance 
no one is at the wicket, it is worth while 
having a shot at the stumps, even at the risk 
of a boundary, because every wicket is worth 
more than four runs. George Bean has got 
a wonderful number of wickets for Sussex 
by throwing men out from cover-point. 
Among other miscellaneous points, one is 
worth noticing. When the ball is travelling 
towards the boundary, 
and the fieldsman is 
running in the same 
direction, it is custom- 
ary for him to get 
within reach of it and 
then dive forward for 
it as one would try to 
catch a rabbit. The 
ball is in front of the 
fielder when he tries to 
gather it. Now, unless 
the exact distance be 
accurately judged, the 
ball is very liable to be 
missed by this method, 
and once missed delay 
is inevitable. Itis far 
better to catch the 
ball up, and when 
level with it, or slightly 
past it, drop the hand 
a foot or so in front 
of it. By this method 
the ball runs into the 
~ aaa hand, and there is a 
[E. Hawkins, Brighton. slighter margin for 
wear. error. In the other 
the hand follows after 
the ball, and obviously 
cannot go farther than the length of the arm 
after it ; consequently if the hand be even an 
eighth of an inch behind the ball when the 
dive is made, there is no chance of picking it 
up. If the method I suggest—not that it is 
original—be followed, the fieldsman is in a 
much better position from which to rise into 
an attitude convenient for throwing. He is 
in a compact position at the time of picking 
up the ball instead of being spread-eagled 
forwards. It requires some agility to gather 
the ball and throw it in with almost one 
action, even by using the method suggested ; 
but it is possible to do so; whereas by using 
the other method it is impossible. 
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FAMOUS WOMEN ARTISTS. 
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MADEMOISELLE ROSA BONHEUR, 


MaDEMOISELLE Rosa BoNHEUR, the most 
celebrated woman artist in the domain of 
animal painting, was born at Bordeaux on 
March 22, 1822. She was taught entirely 
by her father, who was himself a French 
artist of considerable ability. Public atten- 
tion was first attracted to her work by two 
pictures she exhibited in 1841—‘ Chevres 
et Moutons ” and “ Les Deux Lapins.” The 
most famous of all her work, however, is her 
masterpiece, * The Horse Fair,” which was 
exhibited in London in 1855. Mademoiselle 
sonheur’s face is one of marked character. 
She frequently adopts masculine attire in 
order that she may attend the horse- 
markets without attracting any attention. 
In addition to being decorated with the 
Legion of Honour, this distinguished artist 
was the first woman to receive the Leopold 
Cross from the King of the Belgians, and 
she obtained a similarly unique compliment 
from Spain with regard to the Commander's 
Cross of the Royal Order of Isabella the 
Catholic. Yet another tribute was paid to 
her genius when, during the siege of Paris 
in 1870-71, the Crown Prince of Prussia 
issued a special order that her studio in 
Fontainebleau was to be spared. 


Lapy Butier, who is now the foremost 
among women artists in England, made her 
first great success as Miss Elizabeth Thomp- 
son when, in 1874, her picture, the “ Roll 
Call,” created a sensation in the Academy, 
and was ultimately purchased by the Queen. 
Miss Thompson had, the year before, ex- 
hibited “ Missing” in the Academy, but it 
was the “ Roll Call” that placed her at a 
bound in the front rank of artists, where 
she has ever since remained. Among her 
other celebrated pictures may be mentioned 
“ Balaclava,” “Inkerman,” “The Defence 
of Rorke’s Drift,” ‘ Floreat Etona,” “The 
Charge of the Scots Greys at Waterloo,” 
“ Evicted,” and several other battle-pieces, 
all of which are handled with wonderful 
strength and vividness of detail. In 1877 
Miss Thompson was married to Major- 
General Sir William Francis Butler. As a 
girl, Lady Butler spent some years in Italy 
and studied art in Florence. She also 
attended the Kensington School of Art. 
Her sister, Mrs. Meynell, is the well-known 
poet and essayist. 
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"The Co-operative Movement 


and Its Festivals. 


By F. KiickMANN. 


Illustrated by T. 8. C. Crowrner, H. Austiy ; and from Photographs. 


IHERE are many people who 
labour under the delusion 
that London is empty during 
August ; indeed it is a com- 
mon fallacy entertained by 
persons who are out of town 
themselves at this season of the year, and 
who therefore trouble themselves little as 
to what happens in their absence. But the 
streets of our great city could tell a very 
different tale—a tale which 
would be most heartily en- 
dorsed by the general man- 
ager of the Crystal Palace, 
Mr. H. Gillman. 

August is the month in 
which the ‘ co-operators ” 
of the land are wont to fore- 
gather at the only place in 
the kingdom that could pos- 
sibly accommodate them 
the popular glass-house at 
Sydenham. Before entering 
upon the annual festivals, 
one word must be said about 
the co-operative movement 
itself. Of its origin there 
is no need to write; the in- 
defatigable labour and the 
sympathy extended to it in 
its infancy by such men as 
Kingsley, Ruskin, Carlyle, 
Judge Hughes (the author 
of “Tom Brown’s School- 
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rHE LATE MR. THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. 


(Author of * Tom Brown’s Schooldays,” and a 
leader in the co-operation movement.) 


days”), Maurice, and many others, are now 
matters of history. But the dimensions to 
which the movement has now attained must 
surely far and away exceed the most san- 
guine dreams of its pioneers. It is generally 
understood that great bodies move slowly. 
If this be granted then exception must be 
made in favour of the many movements and 
societies with the appellation “ co-operative,” 
for there is evidence of progress to a most 
surprising degree. 

Seeing that the secret of 
the successful working lies 
in its simplicity, one marvels 
that the world had to wait 
until the nineteenth century 
before any really appreciable 
vitality in co-operation was 
noticeable. ‘To-day, so 
numerous are the societies 
and so diverse their pur- 
poses, that the co-operative 
influence is all over the 
United Kingdom, and, from 
the thrifty little shop marked 
“Co-operatives Stores” to 
the opulent Civil Service 
Supply Association, it is a 
power to be felt and con- 
sidered. 

Each year brings to light 
new theories for the eman- 
cipation of the worker from 
long hours and _profitless 
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vapital that employs him, and taking part . 
in the management, is trained in a larger 
responsibility than the mere wage-servant | 
knows.” , 
While competition is entirely removed | 


from the true objects of co-operation, there 
exists a friendly rivalry inéer se in the direc- 
tion of business energy and perfection of pro- 
duction, whether of boots and shoes, bicycles, 
dresses, furniture, provisions, agricultural pro- 
duce, or the beauties of horticulture. 
Accordingly a National Co-operative Fes- 


























tival is held at the Crystal Palace, and is one t 
of the most successful of the many annual a. 
festivals held there. The attendance at the 
gatherings speaks of the sure and steady 
increase in the popularity of the object. At 
the 1888 festival there were 27,169 visitors 
to the Palace, and last year the numbers had 
reached 41,755. The members of the co- ° 
operative movement now number about a 
million and a half, whilst over six millions 
sterling of profits were divided amongst 
them last year. In the face of these figures 
sceptics in statistics must admit that there is 
“ something in it.” 
THE LATE EDWARD VANSITTART NEALE, To watch the varied scenes and endless 
Lae nee) interests at the Crystal Palace on these 
labour. Some would have compul- [z 
sory restrictions as to the number 
of hours of work per day, with a 
limited output. Others insist that 
work should cease long before a man 
has reached his prime. q 
Every endeavour that is honest in 
its intent to enable all men to enjoy 
legitimately the fruit of their hon- 
ourable labour, according to indi- 
vidual ability, commends itself by 
its intrinsic merit. This is the sf 
rason délre of all co-operative 
productive movements. 
Co-operators maintain that their 
system of industry “seeks to give 
the worker a direct share in the 
profits of his work and in the man- 
agement of it. Unable in most 
vases to supply all the capital to 
conduct his industry on modern 
methods, he shares control with 
those who aid in finding capital 
and trade. The adherents of this 
system believe that it solves the 
labour question, in so far as it con- 
sists of the struggle between capital : : 
and labour for a share in the results 4m a photo ty] [Co-operative Society, Maidstone, 
of their joint enterprise, and that MR. GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 
the worker, finding part of the (A pioneer in the co-operative movement.) 
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festival days might confirm the foreigner in 
his idea that we are a “nation of shop- 
keepers,” but should also remind him, so far 
as the co-operator is concerned, of the words 
of Mr. W. 8. Gilbert— 


His capacity for innocent enjoyment 
Is just as great as any other man’s. 


Briefly the day’s programme consists. of 
flower show; competitive exhibition of 
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flowers, fruit and vegetables ; co-operative 
productive exhibition ; conferences ; athletic 
meetings ; children’s sports and games ; choral 
contests ; organ recitals, and the large choral 
concert on the Handel orchestra. 

When it is realised that all the above are 
in addition to the regular attractions always 
available at the Crystal Palace, it is easy to 
understand the zeal which is to be found 
only in co-operators. They will often travel 
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‘ONE AND ALL” NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE FLOWER SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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the preceding night from some remote part 
of the country, reaching the London ter- 
minus—say Paddington or Euston—an hour 
or so after cock-crow. The first thing to be 
done on arriving in London is to partake of 
a good meal to fortify them for the arduous 


day before them. This refection can be 
ordered in advance at some near restaurant, 
though more often it is brought with them. 
This important function being over, the 
serious business of the day begins. 

The uninitiated might be pardoned for 
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thinking that the general move of the party 
would then be Crystal-Palace-ward. But 
this is seldom the case. These vigorous, 
indefatigable workers, many of them literally 
“sons of toil,” have what may be termed 
a concentrated, all-embracing method of 


CO-OPERATORS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 





taking a day’s pleasure. Probably Covent 
Garden Market will be the first place visited ; 
they will then make their way to West- 
minster Abbey, arriving there at 8.30 a.m., 
and waiting patiently for the doors to be 
opened at 9 o’clock. Of course the Houses 
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of Parliament, the British Museum, Trafalgar 
Square, and the Tower, have each plenty of 
Visitors. 

They will eventually arrive at the Crystal 
Palace some time between 10 o'clock and 

11.30, and 

feast their eyes 

on the appe- 
tizing pro- 
grammes, 
which have 
never failed to 
satisfy the 
most exacting 
5 of the 300,000 
people who 
have assem- 
~~ bled at these 

[A. Weston. co-operative 
festivals. 

“ Jaded” you 
think the 
travellers must be by now? Nothing of the 
sort. They are as fresh as larks, they will 
tell you. And by the time the afternoon 
concert commences, 7000 of them will be 
ready to out-sing to any extent those very 
industrious birds. But the concert is not 
till 3 o’clock, and there is much to be seen 
and much to be done before that hour. 

As the morning advances the railway lines 
running to the Palace are fairly blocked with 
trains, the number of passengers in each 
compartment varying from fifteen to twenty. 
It will be readily understood 
that, however earnestly the 
railway companies may desire 
to meet the wishes of their 
passengers, it is not an easy 
matter to land, without a 
slight crush, 42,000 persons 
all within the space of a 
couple of hours. Yet this 
is a problem with which they 
valiantly struggle each year, 
and on the ‘whole it must be 
said that they come out of 
the ordeal with tolerable 
success. The amount of 
“specials” that are engaged 
by co-operators all over the From a photo by] 
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MR. G. W. WILLIAMS. 
(Conductor of the festival.) 


country to convey them to MR. EDWARD OWEN GREENING. 
(Chairman of the festival.) 


the annual festival is very 
large. 

The Crystal Palace authorities make excel- 
lent arrangements for the general well-being 
of the vast throngs that pour in upon them, 
and also for the exhibits, which are past 
counting. For it must be remembered that 
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during the week of the festival the Palace 
is, from one end to the other, one vast 
exhibition of flowers, fruit and vegetables 
(these under the direction of the Agricul- 
tural and Horticultural Association), to say 
nothing of 
the thou- [i 
sand-and- 
one other 
commodi- 
ties inwhich 
co-opera- 
tors deal, 
and the |) 
works, both ; 
useful and [7 
artistic, en- 
tered in 
competition 
for the 
many valu- 
able prizes 
that are offered annually. 

The most popular feature of the day is 
undoubtedly the choral concert, conducted 
by Mr. G. W. Williams, a man who has a 
happy knack of instilling not only enthu- 
siasm but good humour into his choir 
directly he takes up the baton and stands 
before them. Various choirs from London 
and the provinces take part earlier in the 
day in the great choral competition, on 
which occasion that eminent musician Dr. 
E. H. Turpin acts as judge. 

And thus the day wears 
on—never a moment when 
there are not half a dozen 
attractions going on at the 
same time. From time to 
time one catches sight of 
well-known faces among the 
crowds. George Jacob Holy- 
oake—who, by the way, has 
recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday with many 
honours— to him co-operation 
owes much. He has striven 
hard to bring it to its pre- 
sent successful state. It 
seems but the other day that 
[Ingham, Sale. T was talking to Edward 
Vansittart Neale and Thomas 
Hughes; but they will be 
seen no more watching the 
result of the work in which they took such 
an active interest. Yet the movement has 
many good workers left to carry it on. 
One’s thoughts turn at once to Edward 
Owen Greening, at whose instigation these 

















(From a photo by Co-op. Society, Maidstone. ) 


MR. W. BROOMHALL. 
(Hon. secretary of the festival.) 
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annual festivals were first instituted. He is 
an enthusiast on many matters, but primarily 
on co-operation. To him it is the very air 
he breathes. He has a valuable and un- 
swervingly courteous aide-de-camp in Mr. 
William Broomhall, the honorary secretary 
of the festival. 

For these men the sun of the festival 
never sets. They are working in its interests 
from one year’s end to the other, and then 
they start a fresh year on the same lines. 
But for the ordinary co-operator the festival 
sunset is somewhere about 11.30 p.m., when, 
with a still joyous, though possibly some- 
what fatigued spirit, he hies him to the 
station, where he meets others—tens of 
thousands—equally desirous with himself of 
finding a few square inches of space in any 
railway carriage that chances to be going in 
the direction of London. Once more he 
will start on a long night journey into the 
provinces, and were it not that the first 
great day of the festival is always on a 
Saturday, and Sunday is—fortunately for 
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us—observed as a day of rest in this 
favoured land, he would appear at his work 
next day, apparently none the worse for his 
tremendous experiences of the past thirty-six 
hours. Ask him what sort of a day he has 
had and you will find he went through his 
programme in no perfunctory manner. He 
can give you an outline of the principal 
exhibits, can tell you the result of the choir 
contests and how sang the 7000. He 
will describe the beauty of the fountains 
and the gardens generally, and state an 
expert opinion on the respective merits of 
half a dozen military bands. His will be 
the exhilarating knowledge of the seductive 
switchback, and, if asked, he can probably 
give all the athletic items in proper sequence. 
He will have carried away with him a 
correct impression of the different public 
meetings and an intimate knowledge of the 
gist of the principal speakers’ remarks. His 
only sorrow will be the knowledge that he 
must wait twelve long months before a 
festival day comes round again. 
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CHAPTER V. 


AH EY got 
under way at 
four o’clock 
next morn- 
ing, and 
woke the 


cook up to 
assistat 3.30. 
At 3.45 they 
woke him 
again, and at 
3.50 dragged 
him from his 
bunk and 
tried to 
arouse him to a sense of his duties. The 
cook, with his eyes still closed, crawled back 
again the moment they left him, and though 
they had him out twice after that, he went 
back in the same somnambulistic state and 
resumed his slumbers. 

srittlesea was thirty miles astern when he 
at length awoke and went on deck, and the 
schooner was scudding along under a stiff 
breeze. It was a breeze such as the mate 
loved, and his face was serene and peaceful 
until his gaze fell upon the shrinking figure 
of the cook as it glided softly into the galley. 

“Cook!” he roared, “come here, you 
skulking rascal! Where’ve you been all this 
time ?” 

“T’ve been in trouble, sir,” said the cook 
humbly ; “you'll ’ardly believe the trouble 
I’ve been in through trying to do the skipper 
a kindness.” 

“Don’t you come none of that with me !” 
roared the mate warningly. “ Where’ve you 
been ? Come, out with it!” 
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The cook, still somewhat weak from his 
adventures, leaned against the companion, 
and with much dramatic gesture began his 
story. As it proceeded the mate’s breath 
came thick and fast, his colour rose, and he 
became erratic in his steering. Flattered 
by these symptoms of concern, the cook 
continued. 

“That'll do,” said the mate at last. 

“T ain’t got to the worst of it yet, sir,” 
said the cook. 

“Tf you stand there lying to me for another 
moment I'll break your neck !” said the mate 
violently. ‘ You’ve had two days on the 
drink, that’s what you’ve had.” ~ 

“t's gawspel truth, sir,” said the cook 
solemnly. 

“You wait till the skipper turns out,” said 
the other, shaking his fist at him. “If it 
wasn’t for leaving the wheel I'd set about 
you myself, my lad.” 

To the cook’s indignation the skipper 
shared the opinions of the mate concerning 
his story, and in a most abrupt and unfeeling 
fashion stopped two days’ pay. Down in the 
foc’sle he fared no better, the crew’s honest 
tribute of amazement to his powers of un- 
truthful narrative passing all bounds of 
decorum. 

Their incredulity was a source of great 
grief to him. He had pictured himself 
posing as a daredevil, and he went about 
his duties with a chastened mien, mistaken 
by the men, experts in such matters, for the 
reaction after a drinking bout. 

They passed Northfleet on their way up to 
Rotherhithe, where they went to discharge ¢ 
small general cargo. The cook’s behaviour 
every time a police-boat passed them coming 
in for much scornful censure. It was some 
hours before he would go ashore, and when 
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at last he did venture, it was with the reck- 
less air of a Robert Macaire and a Dick 
Turpin rolled into one. 

It was a damp, cheerless morning when 
they got to Northfleet again. It had been 
‘aining heavily in the night, and a lot of 
heavy black clouds were still hanging about. 
They were not to load until the next day, 
and after dinner Henry and the mate 
exchanged a sympathetic smile as the skip- 
per took up his cap and went ashore. 

He walked into Gravesend, and taking no 
notice of the rain, which was falling steadily, 
strolled idly about looking into the shop 
windows. He had a romantic idea that he 
might meet Annis Gething there. It was 
half-holiday at the school, and it was the 
most natural thing in the world that she 
should be sauntering about Gravesend in the 
pouring rain. At about four o’clock, being 
fairly wet through, he saw the fallacy of the 
idea strongly, and in a disconsolate fashion, 
after one glass at a convenient tavern, turned 
to go back to the ship. A little way along 
the road he stepped aside to allow a girl to 
pass, glancing—by mere force of habit— 
beneath her umbrella as he did so. Then 
he started back guiltily as his eyes met those 
of Miss Gething. She half stopped. 

“Good afternoon,” said the skipper 
awkwardly. 

“(ood afternoon,” said she. 

“ Nasty weather,” said the skipper, standing 
respectfully three yards off. 

* Wretched,” said Miss Gething. “Ugh!” 

“JT don’t mind it much myself,” said the 
skipper. 

“You must be very wet,” said Miss 
Gething. “You are going to see mother, 
I suppose ? ” 

“T did think of doing so,” said the 
skipper with joyous untruthfulness. 

“T’m going to do a little shopping,” said 
she. “Good-bye.” 

She nodded brightly, and the skipper, 
raising his cap, turned on his heel and set off 
to pay the call. He turned his head several 
times as he went, but Miss Gething, who 
knew more of men than the skipper knew of 
women, did not turn hers. 

A quarter of an hour’s brisk walk brought 
him to the house, and he shook the rain 
from his cap as he knocked gently at the 
door. It was opened by a man, who, stand- 
ing with his hand on the bolt, regarded him 
inquiringly. 

“ Mrs. Gething in ?” asked the skipper. 

“No, she’s not just at present,” said the 
other. 
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“ T’ll come in and wait for her if you don’t 
mind,” said the skipper, speaking on the spur 
of the moment. 

The other hesitated, and then standing 
aside to allow him to pass, closed the door, 
and they entered the small parlour together. 
The skipper, with a courage which surprised 
himself, took a chair uninvited and began to 
wipe his trousers with his handkerchief. 

“I’m afraid Mrs. Gething will be a long 
time,” said the other man at last. 

“T'll give her a few minutes,” said the 
skipper, who would have sat there a week 
with pleasure. 

He rubbed his moustache and beard with 
his handkerchief and put them into shape 
with his fingers. The other man regarded 
these operations with an unfavourable eye, 
and watched him uneasily. 

“No message you could leave for Mrs. 
Gething ?” he suggested, after a quarter of an 
hour. 

The skipper shook his head, and in his 
turn took stock of the other man—-a good- 
looking fellow with a waxed black moustache, 
a light silk tie and a massive scarf-pin. A 
frock-coat hung about his knees, and shoes 
of the lightest brown called attention to his 
small feet. 

Another quarter of an hour passed. “ Wet 
day,” said the skipper, by way of starting the 
conversation again. 

The other assented, and remarked that he 
thought it very probable that the wet would 
prevent Mrs. Gething from returning, where- 
upon conversation languished until the sound 
of known footsteps outside, and the turning 
of a key in the latch, made them both 
look up. 

“ Here she is!” said the skipper softly. 

The other man said nothing, feeling pos- 
sibly that the entrance of Miss Gething was 
sufficient refutation of the statement. He 
was also in anything but a talkative mood. 

“ Mother not in?” said Miss Gething in 
surprise as she entered the room. “ How 
good of you to wait, captain.” 

“Oh, it’s no trouble,” said the skipper, 
who really thought that there was no credit 
due to him for his action. 

She shook hands with the other man and 
smiled at the skipper. “I’ve seen you 
before,” she said, “and it is good of you to 
wait. I’m sure you're very wet. This is 
Mr. Glover—Captain Wilson.” 

The two gentlemen glared their acknow- 
ledgments, and the skipper, with a sinking at 
his heart, began to feel in the way. Miss 
Gething, after going outside to remove her 
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hat and jacket, came in smiling pleasantly, 
and conversation became general, the two 
men using her as a sort of human telephone 
through which to transmit scanty ideas. 

“ Half-past five,” said Miss Gething, sud- 
denly. ‘Have you got to catch the 6.30 
train, Mr. Glover ?” 

“ Must,” said Mr. Glover dismally ; “ busi- 
ness, you know,” he added resignedly. 

“You'll take a cup of tea before you go?” 
said Annis. 

She was standing before Mr. Glover as she 
spoke, and the skipper, who had been feeling 


“ Two,” said that gentleman in an injured 
voice. 

She looked inquiringly at the skipper with 
the sugar tongs poised. 

“T'll leave it to you,” said he confusedly. 
Mr. Glover smiled contemptuously, and 
raised his eyebrows a little. Miss Gething 
dropped in one piece and handed him the 
cup. 

“Sometimes I take one piece, sometimes 
two or three,” said the skipper trying to 
explain away his foolishness. “ I’m not 
particular.” 








*‘She looked inquiringly at the skipper. 


more and more in the way, rose, and mur- 
mured that he must go. His amazement 
when Miss Gething twisted her pretty face 
into a warning scowl and shook her head at 
him, was so great that Mr. Glover turned 
suddenly to see the cause of it. 

“You'll take a cup too, captain ?’ 
Miss Gething with a polite smile. 

“Thank you,” said the skipper, resuming 
his seat. His ideas were in a whirl, and he 
sat silent as the girl deftly set the tea-table 
and took her seat before the tray. 

“Quite a tea party,” she said brightly. 
*One piece of sugar Mr. Glover ?” 
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“You must be of an easy-going nature,” 
said Miss Gething indulgently. 

“Don’t know his own mind, I should 
think,” said Mr. Glover rudely. 

“T know it about other things,” said the 
skipper. 

The tone in which this remark was made 
set Mr. Glover wondering darkly what the 
other things were. Neither man was dis- 
posed to be talkative, and tea would have 
proceeded in sombre silence but for the 
hostess. At ten minutes past six Mr. Glover 
rose and with great unwillingness said he 
must go. 
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“Tt isn’t raining much now,” said Miss 
Gething encouragingly. Mr. Glover went to 
the hall, and taking his hat and umbrella, 
shook hands with her. Then he came to 
the door again, and looked at the skipper. 
“Going my way ?” he inquired with great 
affability. (Considering): ‘“ Er—no,” said 
the other. 

Mr. Glover put on his hat with a bang, 
and with a curt nod followed Miss Gething 
to the door and departed. 

“T think he'll catch the train all right,” 
said the skipper as Miss Gething watched 
his feverish haste from the window. 

“T hope so,” said she. 

“’m sorry your mother wasn’t in,” said 
the skipper, breaking a long pause. 

“ Yes, it has been dull for you I’m afraid,” 

said the girl. 

The skipper 
sighed wearily 
and wondered 
whether Mr. 
Glover was 
such an adept 
at silly remarks 

as he ap- 
} peared to 

be. 

“Has he 
got far to go?” 
he inquired, 
referring to 
Mr. Glover. 

“ London,” 
said Annis 
briefly. 

She stood at 
the window for 

some time, gaz- 
ing up the road with what appeared to be an 
expression of anxious solicitude. 

“Well, I suppose I must be going,” said 
the skipper, who thought he ought not to 
stay any longer. 

Annis stood aside as he rose and followed 
him slowly tothe hall. 

“T wish we had an umbrella to lend you,” 
she said, looking round. 

“ Oh, that'll be all right,” said the skipper. 
“ T’m nearly dry now.” 

“Dry ?” said Annis. 
hand on his coat-sleeve. 

“ Oh, you’re soaking !” she said in dismay. 
“The idea of me letting you sit about in that 
state |” 

“That sleeve is the worst,” said the skipper, 
whom circumstances had made artful. “ It’s 
all right here.” 




















‘That ‘ll keep you dry.” 


She put her little 


He brushed his hand down his coat. 

“ That’s a good thing,” said Annis politely. 

“Um, but not here,” said the skipper, 
squeezing the lapel of his coat. 

Annis touched his coat lightly. 

“You’re very wet,” she said severely ; 
“you ought not to sit about in such things. 
Wait a moment. I'll get you a greatcoat of 
my father’s.” 

She sped lightly up the stairs, and return- 
ing with a long heavy coat, held it out to 
him. 

“ That'll keep you dry,” she remarked as 
the skipper, after a few slight remonstrances, 
began to put it on. She held the other sleeve 
up for him and watched with the satisfac- 
tion of a philanthropist as he buttoned it up. 
Then she opened the door. 

“You'll give my respects to Mrs. 
Gething ?” said the skipper. 

“Certainly. She'll be sorry she wasn’t in. 
Are you staying here long ?” 

* About three days.” 

Annis pondered. 

“She’s going out to-morrow,” she said 
tentatively. 

“T shall be in the town the day after on 
business,” said the skipper. “ If it wouldn't 
be troubling you I might look in. Good-bye.” 

He shook hands confusedly, wondering 
whether he had gone too far; and, as the 
door closed behind him, put his hands in 
Captain Gething’s pockets and went off in a 
brown study. Slowly and distinctly as he 
went along the various things grouped them- 
selves together in his mind, and he began to 
think aloud. 

“She knew her mother was out when she 
met me,” he said slowly. ‘She knew that 
other fellow was here; but one would have 
thought Lover’s tiff,” he said sud- 
denly and bitterly ; “and doing the pleasant 
to me to make him smart a bit. He'll be 
round to-morrow when the mother’s out.”” 

He went back dejectedly to his ship, and, 
countermanding the tea with which the 
zealous Henry was about to indulge him, 
changed his clothes and sat down to smoke. 

“You've got a bit wet,” said the mate. 
“ Where'd you get the coat?” 

“ Friend,” said the other. “ Had it lent 
to me. You know that Captain Gething I 
told you to look out for ?” 

“J do,” said the other eagerly. 

“Let the crew know that the reward is 
raised to five pounds,” said the skipper, 
drawing strongly at his pipe. 

“Tf the reward is riz to five pounds the 
cook ’ll be ’ung for murder or somethink,” 














said Henry, “It’s no use lookin’ to the crew 
for ’elp, sir—not a bit.” 

The skipper deigned no reply, and his 
message having been conveyed to the foc’sle, 
a scene of intense animation prevailed there. 

“ Tm goin’ to have a go now,” said Dick 
emphatically. ‘Five pounds is worth pick- 
in’ up.” 

“T only ‘ope as you won’t ’ave the treat I 
’ad,” said the cook feelingly. 

“Wot we want,” said fat Sam, “is one o’ 
them things people ’ave in the City—one 0’ 
the ’er what d’yer call ’ems.” 

“*Ansom keb ?” suggested the cook. 

“°’Ansom keb, be hanged!” said Sam 
scornfully. ‘One of them things wot ’as 
a lot o’ people in, I mean.” 

* Tramcars,” said the cook, who was all at 
sea. ‘ But you couldn’t take a tramcar all 
over the country, Sam.” 

“Tf anybody was to ask me, I should say 
you was a silly fool,” said Sam impatiently. 
“T mean one o’ them things people puts 
their money in.” 

The wondering cook had got as far as 
“automatic mach——— ” when Henry jostled 
him into silence. 

“Wot are you gettin’ at?” said Dick. 
“ Why don’t you talk plain ?” 

“Cos I can’t remember the word,” said 
Sam angrily; “but a lot o’ people gets 
together an’ goes shares.” 

“You mean a syndikit,” said Dick. 

“'That’s the word,” said Sam with relief. 

“ Well, wot’s the good of it ?” said Dick. 

“This way,” said Sam: “we make upa 
syndikit an’ divide the money between us 
when ’e’s found. It ’ud be a cruel thing, 
Dick, if, just as you’d spotted your man, I was 
to come along and snap ‘im up under your 
werry nose, for instance e 

“You'd better try it,” said Dick grimly. 

“It’s a very good idea 0” yours, Sam,” said 
the cook. “ I'll join it.” 

“You'd better come in, Dick,” said Sam. 

“Not me,” said Dick; “it’s five pounds 
I’m after.” 

“We shall be workin’ agin’ you, you 
know, me an’ the cook an’ the boy,” said 
Sam anxiously. 

“Ho!” said Henry, “don’t think I’m 
takin’ a ’and, cos I’m not.” 

“ Werry good then,” said Sam, “ the — 
the what d’ye call it, Dick ?” 

“ Syndikit,” said Dick. 

“The syndikit is me an’ the cook then,” 
said Sam. ‘Give us your ’and, cook.” 

In this informal way the “ Captain Gething 
Search Company” was founded, and the 
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syndicate, thinking that they had a good 
thing, began to hold aloof from their fel- 
lows, and to confer darkly in remote corners. 
They expended a shilling on a popular de- 
tective story entitled “On the Trail,” and an 
element of adventure was imported into their 
lives which brightened them considerably. 
The following day the skipper spent hard 
at work with the cargo, bustling about with 
feverish energy as the afternoon wore on 
and left him to imagine his rival téte-a-téte 
with Annis. 
After tea a 
reaction set in, 
and bit by bit 
the mate, by 
means of 
timely sym- 
pathy, learnt 
all that there 

















‘*They expended a shilling on a popular 
detective story.” 


was to know. Henry, without a display of 
anything, except, perhaps, silence, learnt it too. 

“It’s in your favour that it’s your own 
craft,” said the mate; “you can go where 
you like. If you find the father, she might 
chuck the other feller.” 

“That isn’t my object in finding him,” 
said the skipper. “I just want to find him 
to oblige her.” 

He set off the following afternoon fol- 
lowed by the stealthy glances of the crew, 
who had heard something from Henry, and 
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first getting his beard trimmed at a barber's, 
walked along to call on Mrs. Gething. She 
was in, and pleased to see him, and hearing 
that his crew were also searching, supplied 
him with another photograph of the missing 
captain. 

“Miss Gething well?” inquired the skip- 
per as, after accepting an invitation to a cup 
of tea, he noticed that she only laid for two. 

“Oh yes; she’s gone to London,” said Mrs. 
Gething. “She’s got friends there, you know.” 

“Mr. Glover,” said the skipper to himself 
with dismal intuition. “I met a friend here 
the day before yester- 
day,” he said aloud. 

“Oh yes—Mr. Glov- 
er,” said the old lady ; 
“a man in a very good 
position. He's very 
nice, isn’t he ?” 

“Splendid,” mur- 
mured the skipper 
vaguely. 

“He would do any- 
thing for her,” said the 
fond mother. “I’m 
sure it’s quite touching 
the way he looks after 
her.” 

“Going to be married 
soon?” queried the 
skipper. He knew it 

was a rude question for 
a comparative stranger 
to ask, but he couldn’t 
help it. 

“When my husband 
is found,” said the old 
lady, shaking her head 
sadly. “She won't 
marry till then.” 

The skipper sat back 
in his chair, and pushing his plate from him, 
pondered over this latest piece of informa- 
tion. It seemed at first an excellent reason 
for not finding Captain Gething, but the 
idea had hardly occurred to him before he 
dismissed it as unworthy, and manfully 
resolved to do his best. For an hour he 
sat listening to the somewhat prosy talk of 
the old lady, and then—there being no sign 
of Annis’s return—he silently departed and 
made his way back to the Seamew. 





CHAPTER VI. 


To the cook’s relief he found that the 
Seamew’s next voyage was to a little port 





‘That'll be thruppence each, then.” 


on the West Coast named Cocklemouth, call- 
ing at the garrison town of Bymouth on the 
way. He told Sam that it was a load off his 
mind, and showed clearly by his manner that 
he expected the syndicate at least to accept 
his story. They spent most of their time in 
the galley, where, secure from money-grub- 
bing eavesdroppers, they matured their plans 
over the washing of potatoes and the scouring 
of saucepans. ‘On the Trail” was remark- 
ably clever, and they obtained many helpful 
suggestions from it, though the discovery 
that Henry had got hold of it, and had 
marked all the most 
valuable passages in lead 
pencil, caused them 
much anxiety. 

The syndicate were 
- the first to get ashore 
Mts" the evening they arrived 
at Bymouth. They had 
come to the conclusion 
in their deliberations 
that the only possible 
place in which a retired 
mariner would spend 
his evenings was a 
public-house, and they 
resolved to do them 
thoroughly. 

“The worst of it is,” 
said Sam as they walked 
slowly together to the 
town, “is the drinkin’. 
Arter I’ve ’ad five or 
six pints, everybody 
looks to mé like Cap’n 
Gething.” 

“We won't ’ave no 
drinkin’,” said the cook. 
“ We'll do wot the feller 
did in that story. “Ave 
you got sixpence about you?” 

“ Wot for ?” inquired Sam carefully. 

“ Workin’ expenses,” replied the cook, 
dwelling fondly on the phrase. 

“That'll be thruppence each, then,” said 
Sam, eyeing him suspiciously. 

‘Sixpence each,” said the cook. 
do you know what we're goin’ to do?” 

‘*Chuck money away,” hazarded Sam as 
he reluctantly drew a sixpence from his 
pocket and handed it tothe cook. “ Where’s 
your sixpence ?” 

The cook showed it to him, and Sam, 
whose faith in human nature had been 
largely shaken by a perusal of the detective 
story referred to, bit it critically. 

“We can’t go into pubs without drinkin’ 
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in the ordinary way,” said the cook, “so 
we're goin’ in to sell boot-laces, like the chap 
in the book did. Now do you see ?” 

“Why not try something cheaper first ? ” 
growled Sam—* measurin’ footmarks, or over- 
earin’ fellers talkin’. It’s just like you, 
cookie, doin’ expensive things.” 

Under the cook’s glance of silent scorn he 
became first restive and then abusive, winding 
up finally by demanding his money back. 

“Don’t you be a fool!” said the cook 
coarsely. ‘ You leave it to me.” 

“ An’ get tied up in a chair with my own 
boot-laces, p’raps,” said the irritated seaman. 

The cook, affecting not to hear him, 
looked out for a boot shop, and having 
found one, walked in, followed by the dis- 
contented Sam, and purchased a shilling’s 
worth of laces. 

“Wot am I to say?” demanded Sam surlily 
as they stood outside, and the cook hung 
half a dozen laces over his arm. 

“You needn’t say anythin’,” replied the 
cook. “Just walk in an’ ’old ‘em up in the 
people’s faces, an’ if anybody offers you a 
drink you may ’ave it.” 

“Thank you for nothin’,” said Sam with 
prophetic insight. 

“You take all the pubs this side of- the 
igh Street an’ I'll take the other,” said the 
cook. ‘An’ if you look as cheerful as you 
look now you ought to take a lot o’ money.” 

He turned away, and with a farewell 
caution against drinking, set off. The stout 
seaman, with a strong distaste for his job, 
took the laces in his hand and bent his steps 
in the direction of a small but noisy tavern 
in the next street. The public bar was full, 
and Sam’s heart failed him as he entered it, 
but bearing the cook’s instructions in mind, 
he held up his wares to the customers. Most 
of them took no notice, and the only man who 
said anything to him was a red-nosed sergeant 
of marines, who, setting his glass with great 
deliberation on the counter, gazed fixedly at 
a dozen laces crawling over his red sleeve. 
His remarks, when he discovered their con- 
nection with Sam, were of a severe and 
sweeping character, and contained not the 
slightest reference to a drink. 

In the next bar he met a philanthropist, 
who bought up his whole stock-in-trade. 
The stout seaman was utterly unprepared 
for such kindness, and stood locking at him 
dumbly, his lips all a-tremble with naughty 
words. 

“There, there !” said his benefactor kindly. 
“ Never mind about thanking me.” 

Sum obeyed him casily, and departing in 
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silence, went off raving to the nearest boot- 
shop to buy more laces. Taught by expe- 
rience, he put some of the new stock in his 
pocket, and with a couple of pairs in his hand, 
entered the next tavern on his beat. 

The bar was pretty full, but he pushed 
his way in, and offering his wares in a 
perfunctory fashion, looked round carefully 
for any signs of Captain Gething. 

“Outside !” said a smart barmaid with a 
toss of her head as she caught sight of him. 

“T’m goin’, Miss,” said Sam, blushing 
with shame. Hitherto most barmaids had 
treated him with kindness, and in taverns 
where his powers were known, usually ad- 
dressed him as sir. 

“Down on your luck, mate ? ” said a voice 
as he turned to go. 

“ Starvin’, sir,” said Sam, who was never 
one to trouble about appearances. 

“Sit down,” said his new friend, with a 
nod at the barmaid, who was still regarding 
the seaman in a hostile fashion. 

Sam sat down and mentally blessed the 
reservation regarding free drinks as his 
benefactor turned to the bar and gave his 
order. His eyes beamed softly with a mix- 
ture of gratitude and amusement as his new 
friend came back with a pint of ale and 
half a loaf of bread. 

“Get through that, old chap,” said the 
man as he handed him the bread; “and 
there’s some more where that came from.” 

He sat down opposite, and taking a long 
pull at the pewter, watched with a kind 
smile to see the famished seaman eat. He 
noted as a strange fact that starving men 
nibble gently at the outside crust first, and 
then start on small, very small, mouthfuls of 
crumb, instinct rather than reason probably 
warning them of the dangers of a surfeit. 

For a few minutes Sam, with one eye on 
the pewter and the other on the door, 
struggled to perform his part. Then he 
rose, and murmuring broken thanks, said 
he would take some home to his wife and 
children. 

“Never mind your wife and children,” 
said his benefactor, putting down the empty 
pewter. ‘“ You eat that up and I'll give you 
a couple of loaves to take home to them.” 

“My ’art’s too full to eat,” said Sam, 
getting a little nearer the door. 

“He means his stummick!” said a stern 
but youthful voice which the unhappy sea- 
man knew only too well. He turned smartly 
and saw the face of Henry peering over the 
partition, and beside it the grinning counte- 
nance of Dick. 
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“’E was on our ship this afternoon,” con- 
tinued his youthful tormentor as he scrambled 
still higher up the partition, and getting one 
arm over, pointed an accusing finger at Sam, 
who had been pushed back into his seat. 
“We gave ‘im a lovely dinner, an’ arter ’e’d 


eat it °e went off on the quiet in one of our 


chap’s clothes.” 

“That's right, mates,” said the delighted 
Dick, nodding at the audience. 

“One of our chaps named Sam,” went on 
Henry—* one of the best an’ kindest ‘arted 
chaps that ever breathed.” 

* Regular brick ’e is,” assented Dick. 

“Fine, big, ’an’some man,’e is,” said Henry, 
‘an’ this chap’s got ’is clothes on.” 

The customers gazed sternly at Sam as he 
sat open-mouthed listening to these fulsome 
but untimely praises. In every gathering 
there is sure to be one or two whose self- 
imposed mission it is to right wrongs, and 
one of this type present at once suggested 
returning the clothes to the rightful owner. 
His suggestion was adopted with enthusiasm, 
and a dozer. men at once closed round the 
hapless Sam. 

“ Outside, gentlemen, please !” 
barmaid hastily. 

They went out in a cluster, the stout sea- 
man in the centre fighting like a madman, 
and nearly overturning three soldiers who 
were passing. Two of them were named 
Murphy and one O’Sullivan, and the riot 
that ensued took three policemen and a picket 
to subdue. Sam, glad of a chance to get 
away, only saw the beginning of it, and con- 
sumed by violent indignation, did not pause 
until he had placed haif adozen streets between 
himself and the scene of his discomfiture. 

He had no intention of breaking faith 
with the cook, but he had a pint and thought 
that circumstances justified it. Then he 
walked slowly up and down the street a little 
while, debating whether he should continue 
the search or return to the schooner. For a 
time he strolled on aimlessly, and then, 
resolving not to be defeated by the im- 
pertinences of Dick and the boy. paused 
before a high-class tavern and went in. Two 
or three well-dressed men, whose behaviour 
contrasted favourably with that of the vulgar 
crew he had just left, shook their heads, but 
not unkindly, and he was about to leave 
When a big black-bearded man entered. 

“'That’s a poor game,” said the big man 
glancing at the laces. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sam humbly. 

“You look as if you thrive on it,” said 
the man somewhat sternly. 


said the 
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“Tt’s only looks, sir,” said Sam, shaking 
his head as he walked to the door. 

“ Drink, I s’pose,” said the other. 

“No, sir,” said Sam. 

“ When did you taste food last ?” continued 
the other. 

“Yesterday morning,” said Sam, clearing 
a soft piece of bread from his teeth with his 
tongue. 

“Could you take something ?” inquired the 
other. 

Sam smiled expectantly and took a seat. 
He heard his new friend order a pot, and 
wiping his mouth on the back of his hand, 
tried to think of something nice to say as 
he drank it. Then his blood froze in his 
veins, and his jaw dropped as the other 
came from the counter and held out half a 
loaf. 

“'There, my man,” he said kindly, “ put 
that inside you.” 

Sam took it and tried to put it into his 
pocket, and repeating his old tale about 
taking it home to the children, rose to 
depart. 

“You eat that, and I'll give you a couple 
of loaves to take home to them,” said the 
other. 

The bread fell from Sam’s nerveless fingers 
and rolled on to the floor. A bystander 
picked it up, and wiping it on his coat, 
returned it to him. 

“Go on,” said the big man, taking a deep 
draught of his beer—“ eat away.” 

“T must see my children eat first,” said 
Sam in a broken voice. 

“You eat that bread or I'll call a police- 
man and give you in charge,” said the other, 
raising his voice. ‘I believe you're an im- 
postor. Where’s your hawker’s licence ?” 

In a state bordering upon frenzy, Sam bit 
off a piece of the bread and tried to swallow 
it. He took up a water-bottle and drank 
some of the contents, and within five minutes 
had swallowed as many mouthfuls. 

“(io on,” said the donor sternly. 

“T won't,” said Sam fiercely ; “’anged if 
I will!” 

The other rose and went to the door. 
“ Just step this way a minute, constable,” 
he said quietly. 

He stood aside, and as Sam paused with 
the bread in his hand, the door opened and 
Dick and Henry entered, and shaking their 
heads, gazed sorrowfully upon him. The big 
man sat down and laughed until he cried as 
Sam, realising the plot of which he had been 
the victim, flung the bread at Henry and 
made for the door. He went down the road 
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mad with indignation, and with a firm 
resolve to have no more to do with boot- 
laces, pitched them away. 

“ Hallo, Sam!” cried a figure from the 
other side of the road. “ Any luck?” 

Sam shook his head speechlessly. 

* You’ve been drinkin’,” said the cook as 
he came over. 

“T ain’t,” said Sam. Then a base idea 
occurred to him, and he took the other by 
the arm. 

“There’s a pub down ‘ere, cook,” he said 
in a trembling voice, “ an’ there’s an old chap 
there I can’t be certain of. S’pose you go 
an’ ‘ave a look at ’im.” 

“Which one?” inquired his innocent 
friend. 

Full of a great joy, Sam led him to the 
place of his mortification, and waiting until 
he was fairly in, stood listening behind the 
door. 

“Why don’t they speak up?” he said 
crossly as a low, indistinct murmuring reached 
him. He strained his ears intently but 
could not catch anything, and losing all 
patience, was just about to push the door 
open and peep in when he heard a roar of 
laughter. Peal upon peal sounded until the 
bar shook with it, and an expression of peace 
and rest came over his face as he pictured the 
scene inside. 

“ Don’t,” said the cook’s voice feebly. 

There was another roar of laughter, to 
which Sam grinned a silent accompaniment. 

“ You'll kill me,” said the cook, again in a 
choky voice. 

“No worse for you than for me, my lad,” 
said Sam with great content. 

There was another roar in which Sam, to 
his amazement, fancied that the cook joined. 
He was still listening in a state of maddening 
perplexity when he heard the cook’s voice 
again. 

“ Poor old Sam !” it said distinctly. “ Poor 
old Sam! I'd ‘ave given anythin’ to ‘ave 
seen “im.” 

The listener, stopping up suddenly and 
holding his breath, went off on tiptoe down 
the street, the sounds of the foolish mirth in 
the bar ringing in his ears as he went. His 
brain was in a whirl, but two definite objects 
shaped themselves in his mind as he walked 
fiercely on—to smash first the syndicate, and 
then the cook. With these ideas firmly fixed 
he went aboard again, and going into the 
lonely foc’sle, climbed into his bunk and 
forgot his sorrows in sleep—in a slecp so 
sound that the others, upon their return an 
hour later, failed to wake him, until Heury, 


as a last expedient, threw a slice of bread at 
him. After which everybody had to keep 
awake all night to mount guard over their 
lives. . 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE search at Bymouth obtained no further 
assistance from Sam. For the remainder of 
their stay there he hardly moved from the 
ship, preferring to smoke his pipe in peace 
on board to meeting certain jocular spirits 
ashore who wanted to buy boot-laces. Con- 
versation with Dick and the boy he declined 
altogether, and it was not until they had 
reached Cocklemouth that he deigned to 
accept a pipe of tobacco from the cook’s box. 

Cocklemouth is a small lone place on the 
Welsh coast. When a large ship gets into 
the tiny harbour the inhabitants come down 
to see it, and the skippers of small craft pop 
up from their cabins and yell out to know 
where it’s coming to. Even when they see 
it bound and guided by many hawsers they 
are not satisfied, but, dangling fenders in an 
obtrusive fashion over the sides of their 
ships, prepare for the worst. 

“We won’t find *im ’ere, cookie,” said 
Sam as the syndicate sat on deck on the 
evening of their arrival gazing contempla- 
tively at the few scattered lights which 
appeared as twilight deepened into night. 
“ Lonesome little place.” 

“JT ain’t got much ‘ope of finding *im 
anywhere,” assented the cook. 

“If it wasn’t for fear of Dick finding 
im,” said Sam viciously, “or the boy, I'd 
just give it up, cookie.” 

“ Tf anybody finds ’im it'll be the skipper 
’isself,” said the cook, lowering his voice as 
the person alluded to passed them on his 
way ashore. “’E goes to the police station 
with the portrait and arsts ’em_ there. 
What chance ’ave we got after that ? ” 

The seaman shook his head, and after 
sitting for some time in silence, went ashore 
with the cook and drank himself into a state 
of hopeless pessimism. In this condition 
he forgave everybody, and feeling very low, 
made his will by the simple process of giving 
his knife to Dick and two and sevenpence to 
Henry. The trouble he had in recovering 
his property next morning furnished a strik- 
ing illustration of the depths to which poor 
humanity can descend. 

It was bright and fine next day, and after 
breakfast his spirits rose. The persistent 
tinkle of a cracked bell from a small brick 
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church in the town, and the appearance of 
two girls walking along the quay with hymn- 
books, followed by two young men without, 
reminded him that it was Sunday. 

The skipper, who was endeavouring to 
form new habits, obeyed the summons of 
the bell. The mate took a healthful walk 
of three miles, while the crew sat about the 
deck watching the cook’s preparations for 
dinner, and occasionally lending him some 
slight assistance. It was not until the meal 
was despatched that they arrayed themselves 
in their Sunday clothes and went ashore. 

Dick went first, having thoughtfully pro- 
vided himself with the photograph which 
had been lent for the use of all of them. 
He walked at first into the town, but the 
bare shuttered shops and deserted streets 
worked upon 
his feelings, 
and with his 
hands in his 
pockets, he 
walked back 
in the direc- 
tion of the 
harbour. Here 
he got into 
conversation 
with an el- 
derly man of 
sedate aspect, 
and after a 
little general 
talk, begin- 
ning with the 
‘He lives at Piggott’'s — — 
Ry «ending with 

“Se ' tobacco, he 
produced the photograph and broached the 
subject of Captain Gething. 

“ Well, I’ve seen aman very much like it,” 
said his new friend after a prolonged study. 

“Where ?” asked Dick eagerly. 

“T won't say it’s the same man,” said the 
other slowly, as he handed the portrait back, 
“but if it ain’ him it’s his brother.” 

“Where ?” repeated Dick impatiently. 

“Well I don’t know that I ought to 
interfere,” said the man ; “it ain’t my busi- 
ness.” 

“Tf a bob would ——” began Dick. 

“Tt would,” said the man, smiling as he 
pocketed it. “ He iives at Piggott’s Bay,” 
he said impressively. 

“And where might that be ?” inquired 
the seaman. 

The man turned and pointed across a 
piece of untidy waste ground to a coast- 





guard’s path which wound its way along the 
top of the cliffs. 

“Follow that path as straight as you can 
go,” said he. 

“°Ow far ? ” said Dick. 

“Well, some people make a long journey 
of it, and some a short one,” said the other 
oracularly. “Shall we say six miles ? ” 

Dick said he would sooner say three. 

“An easy six, then,” said the man, smiling 
indulgently. ‘ Well, good-day to you.” 

“ Good-day, mate,” said Dick, and plung- 
ing into the débris before him, started on 
his walk. 

It was unfortunate for him in the sequel 
that Sam and the cook, who had started out 
for a quiet stroll, without any intention of 


' looking for Captain Gething, or any nonsense 


of that kind, had witnessed the interview 
from a distance. By dint of hurrying they 
overtook the elderly man of sedate aspect, 
and by dint of cross-questioning, elicited the 
cause of Dick’s sudden departure. 

“ Which way is it ?” inquired Sam. 

* You follow him,” said the man, indicat- 
ing tue figure in front as it slowly ascended 
the cliff, “and you'll be there as soon as he 
will.” 

The comfortable strol] was abandoned, and 
the couple, keeping at a respectful distance, 
followed their unconscious comrade. The 
day was hot, and the path, which sometimes 
ran along the top of the cliff and sometimes 
along the side of it, had apparently escaped 
the attention of the local county council. No 
other person was in sight, and the only things 
that moved were a few sheep nibbling the 
short grass, which scampered off at their 
approach, and a gull or two poised overhead. 

“We want to get there afore ’e does,” 
said Sam, treading gingerly along a difficult 
piece of path. 

“°E’d see us if we ran along the beach,” 
said the cook, 

“We can’t run on shingle,” said Sam ; 
“an’ it don’t seem much good just gettin’ 
there to see *im find the cap’n, does it ? ” 

“We must wait for a hoppertunity,” said 
the cook. 

Sam grunted. 

* An’ when it comes, seize it at once,” 
continued the cook, who disapproved of the 
grunt. 

They kept on for some time steadily, 
though Sam complained bitterly about the 
heat as he mopped his streaming brow. 

“°E’s goin’ down on to the _ beach,” 
said the cook suddenly. ‘ Make a spurt for 
it, Sam, an’ we'll pass ’im.” 
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The stout seaman responded to the best of 
his ability, and arriving at the place where 
Dick had disappeared, flung himself down 
on the grass and lay there panting. He was 
startled by a cry of surprise from the cook. 

“Come on, Sam,” he said eagerly ; “ 
goin’ in for a swim.” 

His friend moved to the edge of the cliff 
and looked over. A little heap of clothing 
lay just below him, and Dick was striding 
over the sands to the sea. 

“ (ome on,” repeated the cook impatiently ; 
“we've got the start.” 

“T should laugh if somebody was. to 
steal ’is clothes,” said Sam vindictively as 
he gazed at the garments. 

“ Be all right for us if they did,” said the 
cook; “we'd ’ave plenty o’ time to look 
round this ’ere 
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“°K was greedy, an’ wanted it all,” said 
Sam with severity. 

“P’raps it'll be a lesson to im,” said the 
cook unctuously. “I took the bearings of 
the place in case ’e don’t find ’em. Some 
people wouldn’t ha’ done that.” 

They kept on steadily for another hour, 
uatil at last they came quite suddenly upon 
a little fishing village situated ca. a tiny bay. 
Two or three small craft were anchored 
inside the stone pier, along which two or 
three small children, in all the restriction 
of Sunday clothes, were soberly pacing up 
and down. 

“This must be it,” said Sam. “ Keep 
your eyes open, cook.” 

“What’s the name o’ this place, mate ?” 
said Sam expectantly to an old salt who was 

passing. 





Piggott’s Bay 
then.” He 
glanced at 
Sam as he 
spoke, and 
read his hor- 
rible purpose 
in his eyes. 
“No, no!” he 
said hastily. 

“Not steal 
’em, cookie,” 
said Sam _ se- 
ductively, 
“only bury 
‘em under the 
shingle. [ll 
toss you who 
does it.” 

For sixty 
seconds the 
cook struggled 
gamely with the tempter. 

“Tt’s just a bit of a joke, cook,” said Sam 
jovially. “Dick ‘ud be the first to langh at 
it “isself if it was somebody else’s clothes.” 
He spun a penny in the air, and covering 
it deftly, held it out to the cook. 

“*Kads !” said the latter softly. 

“Tails!” said Sam cheerfully. “’Urry 
up, cook !” 

The cook descended without a word, and 
hastily interring the clothes, not without an 
uneasy glance seaward, scrambled un the cliff 
again and rejoined his exultant accomplice. 
They set off in silence, keeping at some 
distance from the edge of the cliff. 

“Business is business,” said the cook 
after a time, “an’ ’e wouldn’t join the 
syndicate.” 


*** When you'v 





“ Stone pen 
Quay,” said 
the old man. 

Sam’s face 
fell. “’Ow 
far is it to 
Piggott’s Bay 
then?” he 
inquired. 
“To where ?” 
said the old 
man taking 
his pipe out 
of his mouth 
and staring 
hard. 

“ Pigcott’s 
Bay,’’ said 
Sam. 

* You don’t 
tell me you're 
looking for 
Piggott’s Bay ?” said the old man. 

“ Why not ? ” said Sam shortly. 

Instead of replying the old man slapped 
his leg, and with his pipe cocked at one side 
of his mouth, laughed a thin senile laugh 
with the other. 

“When you've done laughin’,” said the 
cook with dignity. 

“ But I ain’t,” said the old man, removing 
his pipe and laughing with greater freedom 
“They're looking for Piggott’s Bay, Joe,” 
he said, turning to a couple of fishermen 
who had just come up. 

“What a lark!” said Joe, beaming with 
pleasure. “Come far?” he inquired. 

“ Cocklemouth,” said Sam with a_ blank 
lock. ‘ When you’ve done laughin’, what's 
the joke ?” 





done laughin’,’ said the cook.” 

































“Why, there ain’t no such place,” said the 
man. “It’s just a saying in these parts, 
that’s all.” 

“Just a wot? 
faintly. 

“It’s just a saying like,” said the other, 
exchanging glances with his friends. 

“T don’t take you,” said the cook. “ ’Ow 
can a place be a saying ?” 

“ Well, it come through « chap about here 
named Captain Piggott,” suid the fisherman, 
speaking slowly. “‘ He was a wonderful queer 
old chap, and he got out of his reckoning 
once, and made for South Amerikey, warn’t 
it, Dan ?” 

“‘T believe so,” said the old man. 

“He thought he’d foand a new island,” 
continued the fisherman, “and he went ashore 
and hoisted the Union Jack, and named it 
arter hisself, Piggott’s Bay. Leastways that’s 
the tale his chaps gave out when they come 
home. Now when anybody’s a bit out o’ their 
reckoning we say they’re looking for Piggott’s 
Bay. It's just a joke about here.” 

He began to laugh again, and Sam, noting 
with regret that he was a big fellow and 
strong, turned away and followed in the 
footsteps of the cook, who had already com- 
menced the ascent of the cliff. They paused 
at the top and looked back ; Stonepen Quay 
was still laughing. 

Moved by a common idea of their personal 
safety, they struck inland, preferring an 
additional mile or two to encountering Dick. 
Conversation was at a discount, and they 
plodded on sulkily along the dusty road, their 
lips parched and their legs aching. 

They got back to the Seamew at seven 
o'clock, and greeting Henry, who was in 
sole charge, with fair words and soothing 
compliments, persuaded him to make them 
some tea. 

““Where’s Dick ? ” inquired Sam casually 
as he sat drinking it. 

“ Ain’t seen ‘Im since dinner,” said the 
boy. ‘I thought ’e was with you p’raps.” 

Sam shook his head, and finishing his tea, 
went up on deck with the cook and gave 
himself up to all the delights of a quiet 
sprawl. Fatigued with their exertions, neither 
of them moved until nine o’clock, and then, 
with a farewell glance in the direction in 
which Dick might be expected to come, went 
below and turned in. 

They left the lamp burning, to the great 
satisfaction of Henry, who was reading, and, 
as ten o’clock struck somewhere in the town, 
exchanged anxious glances across the foc’sle 
conc.Tuing Dick’s safety. Safe and warm in 
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said the bewildered Sam 
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their bunks, it struck both of them that they 
had been perhaps a little bit selfish. Half 
an hour later Henry looked up suddenly as 
something soft leaped on to the deck above 
and came pattering towards the foc’sle. The 
next moment his surprise gave way to in- 
dignation, and he raised his voice in tones 
of expostulation which Mrs. Grundy herself 
would have envied. 

“ Dick!” he cried shrilly. “ Dick!” 

“Shut up!” said Dick fiercely as he flung 
himself panting on a locker. “O my Lord, 
I ’ave ’ad a time!” 

“I’m surprised at you said Henry 
severely as he dragged some blankets from 
the bunks and threw them over the exhausted 
seaman. ‘“ Where’s your modesty, Dick ?” 

“Tf you say another word I'll knock yer 
ugly little ’ead off!” said Dick wrathfully. 
“Tf I ’adn’t been modest I should ’ave come 
‘ome by daylight. Oh, I ‘ave ’ad a time! 
I ’ave ’ad a time!” 

“‘Where’s your clothes,” inquired Henry. 

“Ow the devil should I know ? ” snapped 
the other. “TI left ’em on the beach while I 
went for a swim, an’ when I come back 
they'd gone. I’ve been sittin’ on that 
blessed cold shingle since three o’clock this 
arternoon, an’ not a soul come near ime! It’s 
the first time I’ve been lookin’ for Cap’n 
Gething, an’ it’ll be the last.” 

“Oh, you’ve been at it, ‘ave yer,” said 
Henry. “I told you you chaps would get in 
a mess over that.” 

“You know a bloomin’ sight too much for 
your age!” growled Dick. ‘“ There’s no call 
to say anythin’ to Sam and the cook about it, 
mind.” 

“Why not?” said Henry. 

“Cos I say you're not to,” said Dick 
ferociously. ‘ That’s why.” 

“P’raps they know,” said Henry quietly. 
**Seems to me Sam’s listenin’ in ’is sleep.” 

Dick got up, and going to their bunks 
inspected the sleep of both his comrades 
cautiously, then with a repetition of his 
caution, strengthened by fearful penalties for 
disobedience, went to his own bunk and 
forgot his troubles in sleep. He kept his 
secret all next day, but his bewilderment 
when he awoke on Tuesday morning and 
found the clothes in an untidy brown paper 
parcel lying on the deck led to its divulgence. 
He told both Sam and the cook about it, and 
his opinion of both men went up when he 
found that they did not treat the matter 
in the light of a joke, as he had feared. 
Neither of them even smiled, neither did 
they extend much sympathy ; they listened 
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apathetically, and so soon as he had finished, 
went straight off to sleep where they sat—a 
performance which they repeated at every 
opportunity throughout the whole of the day. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE Seamew lay at Cocklemouth another 
three days, in which time Dick, after a 
twelve-mile walk, learnt all that there was 
to learn about Piggott’s Bay. The second 
outrage was like to have seriously injured 
his constitution, but the silver lining of the 
cloud caught his eye just as he was closing 
it in sleep, and the tension was removed. 

“T’vye been thinkin’, Sam,” he said next 
morning, “ that I’ve been rather selfish over 
that syndikit business. I ought to ‘ave 
joined it.” 

“ You can please yourself,” said Sam. 

“But it’s better late than never,” said 
Dick, turning to the cook who had joined 
them. “I’m goin’ to put you in the way of 
findin’ Cap’n Gething.” 

The cook portrayed gratified surprise. 

“T know for certain that ’e’s livin’ at a 
place called Piggott’s Bay, a little place just 
up the coast “ere,” continued Dick. “If you 
two chaps like to walk out this evenin’ an’ 
find im you can ‘ave two quid apiece an’ 
just give me one for myself.” 

“Oh!” said Sam, and stood thunderstruck 
at his hardihood. 

“But it wouldn't be fair to you, Dick,” 
urged the cook. “ We won’t take no ad- 
vantage of you. The five pounds is yours.” 

“7 don’t want it,” said Dick earnestly. 
“T want to punish myself for bein’ greedy. 
If you two'll just go there an’ find ‘im I'll 
take it as a favour.” 

“Oh, well, we'll go then,” said the cook 
with deceitful joy. 

“Dick’s ‘art’s in the right place, cook,” 
observed Sam. “ We'd better get away 
directly arter tea.” 

“I'd like to shake you by the ’and, Dick,’ 
said the cook warmly. 

** Me too,” said Sam, taking it as the cook 
relinquished it. ‘ You’re a fair brick, Dick, 
an’ no error!” 

“True blue!” said the complimentary cook. 

“‘ We'll start directly arter tea if you'll get 
us the flag, Dick,” said Sam. 

“ Flag?” said Dick, “flag ?” 

“Why, yes, the Union Jack,” said Sam, 
looking at him in simple surprise. “ It’s no 
use goin’ to Piggott’s Bay without a Union 
Jack. Didn’t you know that, Dick? Arter 
goin’ there last night too !” 
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He stood in an easy attitude waiting for 
an answer and gazing in clumsy surprise at 
Dick, as that arch-deceiver stamped his way 
down below in a fury. He even went so far 
as to pretend that Dick had gone down for 
the flag in question, and gingerly putting 
his head down the scuttle, said that a pair 
of bathing drawers would do if it was not 


forthcoming —a piece of pleasantry which . 


he would willingly have withdrawn when the 
time came for him to meet Dick at dinner. 

By the time they reached Northfleet 
again all interest in the search had practi- 
cally ceased. For’ one thing it was un- 
pleasant for grown men to be exposed to 
the gibes of 
Henry, and 
for another, 
looking at it 
in the cold 
clear light of 
reason, they 
could but 
see that 
there was 
very little 
prospect of 
success. In 
the cabin 
pessimism 
was also to 
the front 
with the 
mate as its 
mouthpiece. 

“Tt’s a- 
gainst all 
reason,” he 
said after 
arguing the 
matter a 
little. “ You 
can’t expect 
to find him. 
Now take my advice, you’re doing better 
with asafe trade between here and Brittlesea, 
stick to that.” 

“T won't,” said the other doggedly 

“Tt’s hard on ’em,” said the mate-—“ the 
old men I mean—chevying ’em and hunting 
‘em about just because they’ve got gray 
whiskers and are getting into years. Eesides 
which, some of the crew’ll get into a mess 
sooner or later.” 

“Talk as much as you like you won’t 
affect me,” retorted the other, who was 
carrying on the conversation as he was down 
below washing. 

“There you go again,” said the mate, 

















‘He finished dressing in silence.” 
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“making yourself look nice! What for ? 
Another fellow’s girl! Turn it and twist it 
as much as you please, that’s what it comes 
to.” 

“When I want your advice,” said the 
skipper, covering his confusion by a vigorous 
use of the towel, “ I'll ask for it.” 

He finished dressing in silence and went 
ashore, and after looking about him in a 
perfunctory fashion, strolled off in the 
direction of Gravesend. The one gleam of 
light in his present condition was the regular 
habits of schools, and as he went along he 
blessed the strong sense of punctuality which 
possessed the teaching 
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glancing up the road towards her house, 
“T’m going for a walk.” 

““T hope it will be a pleasant one,” said 
Wilson, after a pause, devoted to wondering 
whether he might venture to offer to accom- 
pany her. “Good-bye.” He held out his 
hand. 

“Good-bye,” said Annis ; “if you like to 
call in and wait to see mother she will be 
pleased to see you, I’m sure.” 

“Ts there anybody to let me in?” in- 
quired Wilson. 

“Mr. Glover is there, I expect,” said 
Annis, looking steadily across the road. 


“T-T°]l call an- 





body at four o'clock. 

To-day, however, his 
congratulations were 
somewhat premature, 
for long after the 
children had come 
and gone there was 
no sign of Annis Geth- 
ing. Ile walked up 
and down the road 
wondering. Half-past 
four—five. He waited 
until six o’clock—an 
object of much interest 
to sundry ladies who 
were eyeing him 
stealthily from their 
front parlour windows 

and was just going 
at a quarter-past. when 
ie saw her coming to- 
wards him. 

“Back again,” she 
said as she shook 
hands. 

“ Just back,” said 
he. 

“No news of my 
father, I suppose ? ” 
said Annis. 

“ None, ’m sorry to say,” said the skipper. 
“You're late to-night, aren’t you ?” 

“ Rather.” 

“You look tired,” said the skipper with 
tenderness. 

“Well I’m not,” said Annis. “I just 
stayed and had a cup of tea with Miss 
(iraftan. Mother has gone out, so | didn’t 
hurry.” 

* Out now ?” inquired he. 

Miss Gething nodded brightly, and having 
by this time reached the corner of a road, 
came to a stop. 

“I’m not going in just yet,” she said, 


”” 


“You can come if you like.” 


other time,” said the 
perplexed Wilson ; 
“but I should have 
thought re 

“Thought what ?’ 
said she. 

“ Nothing,” said he. 
“3 Are you going 
for a long walk ?” 
“Not very far,” said 
she. “Why?” 

““T suppose you pre- 
fer going alone ?” 

“1 don’t mind it,” 
said Annis Gething ; 
“but you can come if 
| you like.” 
| They turned down 
: the road together, and 

for some time walked 

on in silence. 

“What was that 
you were going to sar 
just now ?” said Annis, 
when this silence 
threatened to become 
awkward. 

“When?” said 
Wilson. 

“When I told you 
that Mr. Glover was at our house you 
said you should have thought -——” She 
turned and regarded him with an _ ex- 
pression in her eyes which he tried in vain 
to decipher. 

‘Well, I should have thought,” he said 
desperately, “that you would have wanted 
to go there.” 

“T don’t understand you,” said Annis 
coldly. “I think you are rather rude.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Wilson humbly ; 
“T’m very sorry, very.” 

There was another long silence, during 
which they left the road and entered a 
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footpath. It was very narrow, and Annis 
walked in front. 

“T would give anything to find your 
father,” said Wilson earnestly. 

“Oh, I wish you could, I wish you could !” 
said Annis, looking at him over her shoulder. 

“T suppose Mr. Glover is trying all he 
can ?” said Wilson. 

“T want my father!” said Annis with 
sudden passion—* I want him badly, but I 
would sooner anybody than Mr. Glover found 
him!” 

“But you are to be married when he is 
found,” said the puzzled Wilson. 

“Tf Mr. Glover finds him,” said Annis in 
a low voice. 

“Do you mean to say,” said the skipper, 
who in his excitement caught her by the arm, 
and she did not release it, “do you mean 
to say that you are not going to marry this 
Glover unless he finds your father ?” 

“Yes,” said Annis, “ that is the arrange- 
ment. Mother fretted so, and [ thought 
nothing mattered much if we could only find 
my father. So I promised.” 

*¢ And I suppose if anybody else finds him ?” 
faltered Wilson, as with a ruthless disregard 
of growing crops he walked beside her. 

“In that case,” said Annis, looking at him 
pleasantly, “I shan’t marry. Is that what 
you mean ?” 

“1 didn’t mean quite that,” said Wilson. 
“T was going to say - , 

“There!” said Annis, stopping suddenly 
and pointing, “isn’t there a fine view of the 
river from here ?” 

“Splendid !” said Wilson. 

“It is my favourite walk,” said Annis. 

Wilson made a mental note of it. “ Es- 
pecially when Mr. Glover is at your house,” 
he said foolishly. 

“Mr. Glover has been very kind,” said 
Annis gravely. “ He has been very good to 
my mother, and he has gone to a great deal 
of trouble in his search for my father.” 

“Well, I hope he doesn’t find him,” said 
Wilson. 

Annis turned and regarded him fixedly. 
“That is very kind of you,” she said with 
severity. 

“*T want to find him myself,” said Wilson, 
closely watching the river; “and you know 
why.” 

“T must get back,” said Annis, without 
contesting the statement. 

Wilson felt his courage oozing, and tried 
to hint at what he dared not say.“ I should 
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like you to treat me the same as you do Mr. 
Glover,” he said nervously. 
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“Tl do that with pleasure,” said Annis 
promptly. In spite of herself her lips 
quivered and her eyes danced. 

“T’ve loved you ever since the first time 
I saw you!” said Wilson with sudden 
vehemence. 

Utterly unprepared for this direct attack, 
Miss Gething had no weapon to meet it. The 
tables were turned, and reddening with con- 
fusion, she looked away and made no reply. 

“ I’ve spent days walking up and down the 
road the school is in because you were there,” 
continued Wilson. “I’ve wondered sometimes 
that the school children didn’t notice it.” 

Miss Gething turned to him a cheek which 
was of the richest carmine. “If it’s any 
pleasure to you to know it, they did,” she 
said viciously. “I taugat one small infant 
the blessing of silence by keeping her in 
three afternoons.” 

“T can’t help it,” said Wilson. “ You'll 
have to keep the whole school in before I 
get over my fondness for that road. What 
did she say ?” 

“Suppose we get back,” said Annis coldly, 
and turning, walked silently beside him. 
Neither spoke until they 1eached the lane 
again, and then Wilson stopped and met 
her gaze full and fair. Miss Gething, after 
a brave trial, abandoned the contest and 
lowered her eyes. 

“Will you serve us both alike?” 
Wilson in a low voice. 

“No,” said Annis. She looked up at him 
shyly and smiled. A light broke in upon 
him, and seizing her hand he drew her 
towards him. 

“ No,” said Annis, drawing back sharply ; 
“it wouldn’t be right.” 

Afraid he had gone too far, Wilson’s 
cowardice got the better hand again. “ What 
wouldn’t ?” he asked, with an awkward 
attempt at innocence. A tiny but ominous 
sparkle in Miss Gething’s eye showed her 
opinion of this unfairness. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said humbly. 

“What for?” asked Miss Gething inno- 
cently in her turn. 

Soon tired of devious paths, in which he 
lost himself, Wilson tried a direct one again. 
‘*‘ For trying to kiss you and then pretending 
[ didn’t know what you meant when you 
refused,” he said bluntly. 

“Oaptain Wilson!” said Miss Gething 
breathlessly, ‘“I—I don’t know what you 
mean.” 

“Yes you do,” said Wilson calmly. 

The sparkle came in Miss Gething’s eye 
again, then she bit her lip and turned her 
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head away, miserably realising her inability 
to treat this transgressor with the severity 
that he deserved. 

“ This is the first time you have ever said 
things of this sort to a girl, I should think,” 
she said at last. 

“ Yes,” said Wilson simply. 

“You want practice,” said Miss Gething 
scornfully. 

“That’s just what I do want,” said Wilson 
eagerly. 

He was moving towards her again, but she 
checked him with a look. 

“ But not with a girl who is half engaged 
to another man,” she said, regarding him 
with soft eyes ; “it isn’t right.” 

“Does he know how it is?” inquired 
Wilson, referring, of course, to the absent 
Glover. 

Miss Gething nodded. 
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“T think it’s quite right and proper, then,” 
said Wilson. 

“7 don't,” said Annis, holding out her 
hand. *‘ I'll say good-bye,” she said steadily. 
“T won’t see you again until my father is 
found. If Mr. Glover finds him I won't see 
you at all. Good-bye.” 

The skipper took her hand, and marvelling 
at his pluck, drew her, resisting slightly, 
towards him again. Then he bent his head, 
and- with the assistance of Miss Gething, 
kissed the brim of her hat. Then she broke 
from him and ran lightly up the lane, 
pausing at the end to stop and wave her 
hand ere she disappeared. The skipper 
waved his in return, and, glancing boldly at 
a horse which had witnessed all the pro- 
ceedings from over the hedge, walked back 
to Northfleet to urge his dispirited crew to 
still further efforts. 


(To be continued.) 
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From the picture by) 


[S. Lewin. 
THE MERRY MONK. 


Op friend, who in your winter wears 
The simple charm of boyish zest, 


When your still, stainless day is spent, 
The narrow gate must open wide 
Your honest laugh and ready tears For you, and tired of merriment, 
Are praises worth the singer's best. Your fool shall follow you inside. 


Sancta simplicitas! Your way 
Is easy and your burden light. 
The sinner sweats. But who shall say 
Which has the sounder sleep at night ? 


G. F. Leatherdale 
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Iv is some years now since so promising and 
so distinctly original a composer as Mr. Edward 
Elgar has appeared among rising English musicians. 
His success, though sudden, is absolutely deserved, 
his work bearing the stamp of actuai genius. 
Famous he 
undoubted- 
ly is, but at 
present his 
work is too 
clever to be 
universally 
popular 
with the 
masses. 
Born at 
Broadheat h 
in Worces- 
tershire, 
Mr. Elgar 
studied the 
violin under 
Pollitzer. 
He was for 
several 
years organ- 
ist of St. 
George’s 
Catholic 
Church, 
Worcester. 
Ile now resides in Malvern, where he is actively 
engaged as a professor of music. His compositions 
were from the first well received at various of the 
large provincial festivals. But the most striking 
of all his works is his “Scenes from the Saga of 
King Olaf,” a cantata for soli, chorus and orchestra, 
written for the North Staffordshire Festival last 
autumn, and recently performed at the Crystal 
Palace, as well as in other parts of England. It 
was “King Olaf” that opened the eyes of the 
world to the fact that a prophet indeed had arisen 
in their midst. But though they searched for 
him in London musical circles, at clubs, dinners, 
receptions and such-like places where lions do 
congregate, they found him not, for he works 
away in Malvern, quietly and unostentatiously, 
and thus keeps his mind all the clearer for his 
music, 
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From a@ photo by) (May, Malvern. 
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Mr. Louts J. READ, the weli-known designer 
of posters, was born forty-one years ago in Etruria, 
the Staffordshire village where Wedgwood pottery 
is made. He began to study art at the age of 
thirteen under Boullemier, next proceeding to 
South Kensington. He was induced to settle in 
the United States, of which he is now a naturalised 
citizen, and attained soon a considerable reputation 
as an artist. Mr. Rhead was much impressed 


during a visit to Paris, by the genius of Grasset, 
and determined to devote himself to posters. 


Since 1894 he has been busy with every variety 
of poster, although it is not his intention to 
exclude other forms of decorative art. He won 
the gold 

medal at ,-— 

the Boston 
Poster Ex- 
hibition,and 
lately there 
was an in- 
teresting ex- 
hibition of 
Mr. Rhead’s 
work, ar- 
ranged by 
M essrs. 
Hare, at 
St. Bride’s 
Institute. 
The wide 
range of 
the artist's 
talents was 
very, evi- 
dent in the 
variety of 





RHEAD. 


ART: LOUIS J. 


his designs. Mr. Rhead is most daring in the 
use of brilliant colours, and obtains effective 
results by manipulating a few tints in a large 


desisn. ‘The result is that the eye is arrested at 
once by the novelty of treatment and the breadth 
of the picture. His posters attracted a great deal 
of attention in Paris—the home of the affiche 
tllustvé—where they were exhibited at the Salon 
des Cent. ‘The artist has a partiality for green, 
white and yellow in his scheme of colour, and 
most deftly wields his brush, as all who see his 
work will acknowledge. 





























AJOST of us who were in Mans- 
field’s set thought he was 
making a grave mistake when 
he voluntarily gave up in- 
haling the healthy air of Fleet 
Street and turned his back 
upon its bustle to bury himself in some almost 
inaccessible Cornish * porth.” We believed 
it to be quite inaccessible by the ordinary 
methods of communication, because when we 
were discussing the subject a few days before 
Mansfield left he pointed out the place on a 
Great Western Railway map, and we saw 
there was no road marked as leading to it. 
This was at a little parting feed we had 
organised in his honour, to show that we 
bore him no ill-fecling in spite of his 
desertion. The gathering took place in the 
dingy dining-room of the old-fashioned hostel 
we penmen frequented, up a little court on 
the north side of Fleet Street—a room that 
was haunted by the shade of Oliver Gold- 
smith, who had been used to put his feet 
under the same oak table. Mansfield ex- 
plained that there was a road to Pencarne, 
but the scale of the map was so small only 
main roads were shown. He would bring 
up a map that had all the roads in; but we 
said he need not, we would not believe his 
map if we saw it—it was probably “ faked ” 
by himself. Dingle pointed out that the 
railway company had a station within a 
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dozen miles of the place; therefore it was 
clear they must know the country well, and 
would have put in the road had it existed, 
in order that the inhabitants—if there were 
inhabitants (which was open to question)— 
might find their way to the station. 

We agreed that Dingle’s argument was 
unanswerable, and that Mansfield would 
have to search for his porth by sailing from 
Plymouth or Falmouth and scrutinising 
every indentation of the coast until he found 
the right crevice in the rocks. Once there 
he would be entombed for life, “the world 
forgetting, by the world forgot” ; to his late 
fellow-workers he would be as one dead. 

Markby went so far as to paint a miniature 
memorial tablet, and affixed the same over 
the seat that Mansfield had most affected. 
This work of art—Markby was one of the 
most popular illustrators on the staff of the 
Smudge—recited the most prominent virtues 
of Mansfield, as we understood them, gave 
the date upon which he “ departed this life,” 
and finished by declaring that he was “ in- 
terred at Pencarne, Cornwall.” We often 
glanced up at this bogus memento mori, and 
wondered how the poor chap was getting on 
in his grave. From time to time one of us 
received a cheery, even breezy letter from 
him, and we frequently read articles under 
his signature in the magazines, but then 
there came a silence that extended over 








months. It was the ominous silence such 
as precedes the thunder-clap. 

One day we were sitting in the smoke-room 
of the “ Goldsmith’s Head” when the con- 
versation turned upon Mansfield, and Lennard 
suggested that his silence was due to the 
fact that he had taken to himself a wife. 
“Depend upon it,” he explained, “ George 
has told his wife all about our little gather- 
ings here, and she has insisted upon his 
cutting such a bohemian crowd.” 

“Bah!” exclaimed Markby; “ Mansfield 
was not the fellow to marry. He shunned 
female -society, knew nothing of the sex and 
its ways, and is more likely to have developed 
into a misogynist by this time.” 

“There you show your invincible ignorance 
of human nature,” returned Lennard ; “ it 
is such fellows that most readily fall victims 
to the insidious attacks of scheming damsels. 
I am told that the»Cornish girls are par- 
ticularly dangerous, and [ am open to take 
the odds of any member of the company that 
Mansfield, if not actually married, is on the 
very brink of the matrimonial precipice, and 
that he has fixed the date upon which he 
will hurl himself from the breezy heights of 
freedom into the terrible gulf below.” 

Several members of the group seemed 
about to accept Lennard’s challenge when 
young Parsons, who had but recently come 
into Fleet Street from the North of England, 
interposed. I don’t want to spoil business,” 
he said, “ but it appears to me scarcely fair. 
Lennard has evidently seen the marriage lists 
this morning.” 

Lennard denied the imputation, but called 
upon Parsons to give us the benefit of his 
reading. ‘“ This looks like your man,” said 
Parsons, and read from the Morning Mercury : 
“ Mansfield—Morton. On the 4th inst., at 
Chicago, U.S.A., George Walter Mansfield, 
of Pencarne, Cornwall, England, to Muriel, 
only daughter of Benjamin Morton, of 
Chicago.” 

“Great Scott!” exclaimed little Owen, 
who had done journalistic work in the States 
and knew Chicago well. “ What a lucky 
beggar! Who'd have thought that when 
he left London a disappointed man, and 
buried himself in that Cornish smuggler’s 
hole, he was on the way to wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice ! ” 

“You speak in parables,” said Markby 
sharply ; “explain yourself, if you know 
anything that will throw light upon this 
sad business.” 

“Sad business or not,” replied Owen, “ I 
wish the same misfortune were coming upon 
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me. Miss Muriel Morton, when I was in 
Chicago, was a beauty hard to match, and 
only to be worshipped from afar, for fear of 
too much loveliness blinding one. But in 
addition to her good looks, which, we are 
told, are only skin-deep and may wear off, 
she is sole heiress to her father who is 
worth millions. He is in the pork line, but 
terribly proud of having amassed his riches 
out of nothing. It was said that he was 
ambitious to become allied with the British 
aristocracy and would never consent to his 
daughter’s marriage unless she became a 
duchess by the act. How on earth did 
Mansfield get round the old man ?” 

Not one among us being able to supply the 
needful information, we were compelled to 
imagine the probable stages in Mansfield’s 
progress to Morton’s favour. A few days 
later the American mail brought cards and 
bridecake, and we concluded that one of the 
conditions of Mansfield’s acceptance as son- 
in-law was that he should stay in Chicago and 
give a hand to the pork business. 

Some months later the paper to which I 
was attached sent me into Cornwall to write 
up graphic accounts of the naval manceuvres. 
At the conclusion of this business I had 
arranged to take my vacation and thought I 
could not do better than look about Cornwall, 
now I was in it. Naturally Mansfield’s 
former tomb, Pencarne, came to mind, and I 
thought I should like to see in what manner 
of place he had stayed for a time. Having 
carefully worked out the exact position of the 
village by studying a large-scale map, as he 
had advised, I found there really was a road 
to it, but that it could be more pleasantly 
reached by a pedestrian taking to the cliff 
paths. 

It was afternoon when I entered Pencarne 
and walked along the sea-front. The place 
was scarcely large enough to be dignified 
with the name of village, but I learned that, 
having a church of its own, its proper title was 
Pencarne Church-town. The white-fronted 
houses with low gray roofs were made 
the most of in the way they were spread 
around the little porth, each with its face to 
the sea and with a little bit of garden in front. 
One solitary house, lying back from the 
general undulating line of frontage in more 
ample “ grounds,” was innocent of whitewash, 
and the gray and yellow lichens with which 
it was covered, and the style of architecture, 
suggested that for about three centuries the 
hand of the whitewasher had spared it. Four 
or five half-circular steps led up to a gate 
between two huge bushes of escallonia, and 
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the garden beyond was full of roses. There 
was no nameplate on gate or door, but | 
settled in my mind that the squire resided 
there. 

A strong breeze was blowing and the sea 
was ruffled by it, but the sky was clear and 
the sunshine very hot. A score of boats 
were moored to the wall beneath me, trimly 
ranged in rows, by which I could see that 
crabbing was an important industry of the 
place. ‘The hauling of the pots had been 
done in the morning, and rougher weather 
being expected the boats had been safely 


paused to read it. I had not been engagel 
in this business more than a minute when | 
heard a familiar voice calling my name 

“ Hendy, Hendy, dear boy ! is it really you ?” 

Turning at the voice I beheld Mansfield. 
“What! you here? We thought you were 
in America.” 

“Came back last week, after nearly a 
year’s absence. My wife thinks there is no 
spot on earth so deligi:tful as this neighbour- 
hood. Her parents have insisted upon 
having us in Chicago for four months in 
each year, but the remainder of the time we 











‘“‘A group of men, mostly clad in blue jerseys, leaned their chests or their backs upon the 
tarred ridge of the sea-wall.” 


moored. A couple of sean boats anchored 
in deeper water showed that pilchards or 
mackerel were also sought in season. A 
group of men, mostly clad in blue jerseys, 
leaned their chests or their backs upon the 
tarred ridge of the sea-wall and discussed 
some matter of deep interest. In a little 
shelter farther along a couple of “ oldest 
inhabitants” sat and mumbled out from 
toothless jaws their pessimist commentary 
upon the decadence of things in general. 
Upon the wall of this shelter was a notice re- 
lating to Cornwall Sea Fisheries, and without 
feeling the slightest interest in the matter I 


spend in England, and in journeying to and 
fro. We hope to visit London shortly and 
look up some of my old Fleet Street friends.” 

“ But how did it happen, old chap? It 
would appear that whilst we were mourning 
you as leading a very deadly-lively existence 
here, you were on the other side of the 
Atlantic pleasantly occupied in courting one 
of Chicago’s beauties !” 

“The beauty of Chicago, please—not one 
of many beauties! But the courtship really 
began here, romantically enough. Did you 
not hear anything of it ?” 

“ Not a word.” 
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“Well, it does seem a pity—looking at it 
from a professional point of view—that so 
much good material for ‘ copy’ should have 
been thrown away ; but I must confess I was 
not so anxious to publish my own private 
affairs as I should have been in the case of 
another’s. Here is our house, and here is 
my wife. I will tell you more by-and-bye.” 

We had been walking towards the ancient 
gray and yellow house that had previously 
attracted my attention. A young lady was 
tending or gathering roses in the garden and 
came to the gate to meet us. 

“T have brought an old friend to see you, 
Muriel—John Hendy, of Fleet Street—Mrs. 
Mansfield.” 

“ This is delightful,” said Mansfield’s wife 
as she extended her hand to me ; “ and pray 
where did you contrive to find Mr. Hendy, 
George ? Visitors are rare in Pencarne.” 

In this first swift glance at Mrs. Mansfield 
1 thought I saw sufficient justification for his 
boast that she was the beauty of Chicago, and 
in our after conversation I found her keen- 
witted, well-read, and of fine tastes. We 
spent a very pleasant evening, but I was con- 
sumed with curiosity—the desire to know how 
Mansfield, who had never been considered in 
the least a lady’s man, should have had the 
good fortune to win this prize. I was, in 
consequence, not altogether sorry when, at a 
late hour, Mrs. Mansfield excused herself for 
retiring and left George and me to have 
uninterrupted talk in his study. First I had 
to answer all Mansfield’s queries respecting 
the old Fleet Street set, and the changes ¢ 
few years had wrought in our ranks. Then 
I led up to the important subject: “We 
were all startled to read the notice of your 
marriage. None of the fellows could under- 
stand how you had managed it. What business 
had you in the States? And how did you 
contrive to overcome the objections of old 
Morton? Little Owen was in Chicago for a 
year or so, and he says that it was well known 
that her father was ambitious she should wed 
a title.” 

“ That is all quite true; but when a man 
says things of that sort he is always open to 
conversion to different views by the force of 
circumstances. Muriel had no desire to be a 
duchess, and I believe sent one ducal suitor 

away rather hastily ; and as I had been able 
to render her a small service she said she 
would be Mrs. George Mansfield or remain 
Muriel Morton for the remainder of her life. 
I had an interview with her father and he 
opened his mind on the subject of an aristo- 
cratic alliance. He would always be under 
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an obligation to me, he said, but for the 
present suggested that I should leave Chicago 
with his cheque for fifty thousand dollars in 
my pocket. I told him my departure must 
depend upon instructions from his daughter. 
If she told me to go I would depart at once, 
but without his cheque. Muriel however 
declined to dismiss me, and declared that 
when I left Chicago she would go also as my 
wife. There were two or three storms, but 
in the end Muriel won, and the old man 
publicly gave his daughter to me at the altar, 
and now recognises me as his son.” 

Here I interrupted him to observe that I 
thought he had lost his old skill in narration. 
“You have begun at the end instead of 
the beginning. Surely there is a story lead- 
ing up to the crisis when the stern unbending 
parent at length yields and gives his bless- 
ing. How did you manage to insinuate 
yourself into the good graces of this beautiful 
heiress—you who seemed to have no interest 
in women ?” 

“True,” he rejoined, “I had neither in- 
terest in them nor knowledge of their ways ; 
of course I had a mother, and still have a sister 
—who, by the way, is on a protracted visit to 
my parents-in-law —but a man may have 
both mother and sister and yet be entirely 
ignorant of the sex in general. As you knew 
me in the old days so you would probably 
have found me now, but for a little accident 
that opened my eyes and let in the light. 
You see that camera—you have seen it years 
ago and know to what purpose I have made 
it serve journalistic ends. It is to that 
camera [ am indebted for my wife, and she 
owes to it her life, only she considers that, 
us the owner of the inanimate machine, the 
debt is to me. The story is too long to tell 
to-night, for you will be tired with your long 
walk and will want to retire to your room.” 

I protested it was not so, and that I was 
keenly interested in his narrative. 

“ Well,” he continued, “ when [ came here 
I mixed a good deal with the men of the 
the place, got interested in the fishing, told 
them a few yarns from my own experience, 
and so easily drew them out to talk to me. 
As you will readily believe, this place was 
notorious in the old days of high import 
duties as a hot nest of expert smugglers. It 
was difficult for the revenue officers to do 
much against them except by accident, for 
the entire population, from the squire, parson 
and magistrates downwards, were financially 
interested, and the very old men of to-day 
have memories of the last days of the 
smuggling era, just before free trade made 
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the game not worth the candle. Many of 
these old fellows remember their fathers 
and uncles going to Bodmin jail for having 
contraband goods in possession. I do not 
propose to tell you any of these stories to- 
night, but those I heard afforded me abund- 
ance of material, and one of the first things 
I turned out when I really got to work was 
a short story of adventure in which smugglers 
and service-men figured. I had put a good 
deal of local colour into it without naming the 
place, and the characters were drawn from 
life. The ms. went out and came back 
several times, because, like Noah’s dove, it 
could find no resting-place ; but at length I 
sent it to Charlie Fairlocks and he accepted 
it for the Piccadilly. You know his desire 
for realistic illustrations. He wrote to me 
saying he had a capital artist who woulc put 
life and movement into the scene where the 
smugglers were surprised by officers when 
the kegs were being landed, but his notions 
of a smuggler’s cove were too dread- 
fully conventional. Could I not take my 
camera and photograph one of the many 
coves with which he felt sure I must be 
surrounded. In fact, he wrote, photograph 
the place you have described and my man 
shall put in the figures. He wanted proof 
or negative, no matter how rough, by return 
of post. Fairlocks has very hazy notions of 
the stages by which a properly-toned print is 
produced, and appears to think that on 
making an exposure with the camera you can 
immediately turn out finished prints to any 
umount. However I could not argue with 
him, except over the telegraph wires at con- 
siderable expense, so the only thing I could 
do was to put my camera into the boat and 
sail out to a little cove which Nature had 
artfully constructed to be especially useful to 
smugglers. In sailing along the coast it is 
scarcely possible to see the opening. — Its 
mouth is so narrow and indirect that the 
usual theories to account for such places will 
not fit it at all. But we have nothing to do 
with its formation ; no better place could 
have been found for smuggling, for inside 
there were rocks and a little beach of gray 
sand, covered at high water, and an extensive 
cave with four or five doorways. Strange to 
say local tradition does not connect this place 
with smuggling, but there I know local 
tradition is at fault for I have documents 
from that cave which put tradition right. 

“T set my sail; the breeze though light 
was in the most favourable quarter to serve 
both for going and coming back, and in 
half an hour | had landed on the rocks at 
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the entrance to the cove and set up my 
camera Where I could get a strip of water in 
the foreground, the spit of white shingle 
in the mid-distance and the cave with the 
high frowning cliffs behind. It would make 
the artist’s work easy, for but little imagina- 
tion was required to put in the figures at the 
appropriate points and so restore the past. 
I had settled the exact point of view as I 
sailed across the bay, and thought how 
fortunate I was to have so fine a morning 
after the dense sea-fogs that had prevailed 
for a couple of days, and which still hung 
about the waters far out inthe Channel. To 
guard against accidents I quickly exposed 
two plates, packed up my camera and made 
hasty sail back to Pencarne. 

“Seeking my dark room I developed both 
plates successfully, and whilst I set one to 
wash slowly, to get out all the hypo. and make 
a permanent negative, the other, to serve 
Fairlock’s temporary purpose, I rushed 
through as quickly as possible and dried by 
immersion in methylated spirit. Whilst 
waiting for this to evaporate | amused myself 
by carefully scrutinising every detail of the 
negative. There is always something of a 
fascination for me in this exercise ; one secs 
so many things in the photo one never 
noticed in the actual scene, and as I glanced 
closely at this negative I was for a moment 
pazzled by an elongated mass of black with 
a thin white streak across it which lay close 
to a gray rock. Judge of my horror and 
astonishment when I clearly made out that 
this biack patch represented a woman’s body 
and the white line across it was a streak of 
blood. The head and right breast were 
hidden behind the gray rock, but there was 
an indication of dark hair. The form of 
the body was exquisitely beautiful, and 
its representation gave rise to feclings 
that were quite new tome. What could it 
mean ? Was it a mere freak of the: camera, 
caused by exposing one plate on two dissimilar 
subjects ? It could not be that, I told my- 
self; it must be that the body was lying in 
the cove, but that, being engrossed in taking 
the photo, I had not looked around, and 
being short-sighted I had failed to observe it. 

“T rushed through the house to find my 
sister, but she was out. Without wasting 
time in getting outside help I raided the bed- 
rooms for blankets and pillows, and mixed 
some hot bovril. Making a huge bundle of 


the blankets and thrusting a bottle full of 
bovril into the heart of it, I got into my 
hoat again and made all possible speed across 
the bay and into the cove. 


How violently 
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and audibly my heart beat as I turned my — had regained a little strength it would be 
gaze to the rock I knew so well and saw the — wise not to attempt to talk, although in 
white form lying there! Making fast my giving this advice I was denying myself 
painter to a point of rock, [ flew up the considerable pleasure. She smiled faintly iW 
cove and found that the hitherto hidden and disobediently said, ‘Whether I have j 
face was in harmony with the shapely limbs. — strength to speak again or not I must now 
A strip of fine but ragged linen round the thank you for your kindness. I can trust 
neck was the only vestige 























of clothing upon her. The 
blood was still welling feebly 
from a gash across the left | 
breast. ‘Thank God for f 
that!’ I cried aloud, for | 
. knew, or supposed, it meant 
that life was not yet extinct. . 
“Rushing back to the ae as: 
boat I got out my bundle, a : 
and as tenderly as I could, iv 
q though I fear very clumsily, i 
moved the lovely form from } 
the sand to the blankets and 4 
wrapped them around = it. 1 
Already I felt as a guilty j 
wretch, for I imagined that 4 
if life returned to the deli- ay 
cate creature she would wish i 
she had died before my gaze 1 
had fallen upon her. Then j 
I poured a little warm bovril 4 
between her lips, and kneel- ‘al if 
ing behind the top of her | ‘ 
head raised the shapely arms ; 
in the way I had learned in | i 
the First Aid Lectures. You : 
have been through it, and | “| 1 
7 need not describe it. Enough ' 
that before many minutes ] if 
had the satisfaction of hear- 4 
ing a faint sigh and seeing i 
| the bosom give a little heave. 4 
$ [ persevered and gave a little F 
more drink. Soon the violet- i 
tinted eyelids opened with a i 
frightened, inquiring look in 4 
the eyes, and though I feared , 
to speak lest my rough voice 
and manner should further ¢ 
alarm her, with an effort and | ‘ 
some emotion I contrived to ; | \ 





assure her she was safe and 
would soon be with friends. ‘‘ Making a huge bundle of the blankets, 1 ran to my boat again.’ 
“Where am I? What 

has happened ?’ she asked faintly, and I you.’ Then taking the stern sheets and a 
indicated as briefly as I could that there had — thwart out of their places, I arranged the 
been an accident, but that she was on the pillows and wraps as well as I knew how, 
Cornish coast, and that I must contrive to and having lifted her gently in, pushed off 
get her into my boat to take her to my sister, the boat and sailed homewards. 

who would tend her and nurse her back to “Her weight was slight, and I easily 
health. T further suggested that until she — carried her up the slip to the house I was 


“Tier weight was slight, and I easily carried her to the house.” 
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then occupying nearer to the shore, to the 
astonishment of my sister, who was now 
returned, and to whose room I bore my 
precious burden. There I left her with 
Elia, whilst I set about worrying our 
motherly housekeeper to prepare suitable 
food for one exhausted. Between us we 
were so far successful in our treatment that 
next day our patient felt sufficiently recovered 
to don the clothes Ella had placed at her 
disposal, and to sit in her room for an hour 
or so and give me an audience for a few 
minutes. Do not suppose that this was 
my arrangement. I was indeed extremely 
desirous of seeing and speaking to her, but 
the doctor, who had been summoned to see 
her at once, had requested that she should 
be kept quiet. He said there had been 
much exhaustion from exposure, nervous 
shock, and some loss of blood from the 
wound, probably caused by a point of jagged 
rock. This, which was not of a very serious 
character, was the only damage sustained 
by flesh or bone; but it was easy to see 
there had been considerable nervous shock, 
for as yet she was unable to remember how 
she came in the little cove where [ found 
her. She appeared to have a hazy remem- 
brance of swimming, floating, battling with 
the waves, then sinking through the waters. 
How she came into the waters, or who slie 
was, she could not tell. She knew J had saved 
her, and could not give sufficient expression 
to her gratitude to my sister and myself ; she 
had therefore insisted on seeing me at once. 
“On that second day I received a London 
paper in which I read the account of a 
dreadful calamity in the Channel. So far as 
I remember the particulars, the Star of the 
Kast, from Shields, put into Portsmouth 
with her bows greatly damaged and with 
other injuries. Her captain reported that 
whilst running down Channel she had 
collided in a dense fog, and that the other 
vessel had gone down almost immediately. 
She proved to be the U.S. Grant, with 
passengers and mails from New York to 
London. Then followed details of the resene 
of a number of both passengers and crew by 
the boats of the Star of the East, most of 
whom had been interviewed by enterprising 
representatives of the Press, and their 
accounts had been set out at great length ; 
but owing to the fact that most of them 
were asleep in their berths when the collision 
occurred they could merely describe how 
they were awakened by a terrific shock and 
had rushed on deck only to be immediately 
afterwards engulfed in the waters with the 
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thick fog above them. The passenger list 
had since been cabled from New York, so 
that the papers were enabled to give a full 
catalogue of the missing. 

“Tt at once struck me that here was the 
cause of my interesting find ; one of the lady 
passengers had drifted down Channel with 
the currents and the rising tide had swept 
her into Polbehan Cove and left her there. 
A scrutiny of the missing list did not give 
much promise of further enlightenment. Five 
ladies were not accounted for, and their 
names and addresses were given. Among 
these were three to whose names ‘ Mrs.’ was 
prefixed, and instinctively I concluded that 
I had no interest in either of those. The 
remaining two were a Miss Clegg, of New 
York, and Miss Muriel Morton, of Chicago. I 
would try what [ could do with these names. 

“Next morning, hearing my sister’s voice 
in the room she had given up to our guest, 
[ tapped at the door and was admitted. 
Stepping up to the couch on which our visitor 
reclined I addressed her as Miss Clegg. She 
looked puzzled, as though wondering why I 
had applied that name to her. I conversed 
with her for a few minutes, and finding 
she was greatly improved in general health 
thought [ would try another shot, so [ said — 

“*T must not weary you, Miss Morton, or 
the doctor will lecture me. Good-bye for 
the present.’ : 

“*(ood-bye,’ she replied ; ‘but why do 
you use these names ? Morton? I seem to 
know someone of that name.’ 

“Then I set my sister Ella to work. 
Half afraid that neither of the names would 
fit, I suggested that Ella should address her 
as Muriel. It is already late, and I must 
not bore you with too minute particulars, 
but let me say briefly that there was an 
immediate response to the familiar name 
when mentioned naturally in the course of 
conversation ; and gradually she remembered 
that she was Muriel Morton, that she was on 
her way to England and the principal European 
cities, chaperoned by her aunt, who was also 
among the missing. It appeared that, startled 
by the collision, they had rushed from their 
cabin in their night robes, only to be swept 
into the waters before they could learn what 
had happened; and I may add that the 
aunt's body has never been recovered. I im- 
mediately telegraphed to the steamship com- 
pany informing them that Miss Morton was 
alive, and they communicated the intelligence 
to her parents. The company also wrote to 
Ine requesting that everything possible should 
be done for the comfort of our visitor, and 
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promising to defray all reasonable charges. 
{ thanked them, of course, but told them 
Miss Morton would remain as our guest 
until she had fully recovered her strength. 
She communicated with her parents and as 
soon as possible received a telegram, followed 
by a letter, urging her to return home now 
that her aunt was lost. There were many 
kind things said of my sister and myself, 
who were cordially invited to visit Chicago 
and accept their hospitality. Ihad long had 
a desire to visit the States, and had a notion 
that the story upon which I was then engaged 
could be written as well on board an Atlantic 
liner as on shore. We could not let Miss 
Morton return alone, and she had no friends 
or relations on this side ; so it was settled 
that Ella and I should continue to take 
charge of her until we could hand her over 
to her parents. 

“What need is there to say more? We 
were thrown into each other’s company a 
vood deal whilst on beard, and though I had 
done all I could to avoid taking advantage 
of this fact, it was not long before I became 
assured that the affection for Miss Morton 
that had been born in me when I brought 
her across our bay in a helpless condition, and 
had grown with continued acquaintance, was 
iully reciprocated by her. Had she given us 
any hint of her father’s wealth I fear that 
such feelings would not have been allowed 
to grow, but would have been ruthlessiy 
strangled at an early stage. However we 
had merely been told that Mr. Morton was 
in business in Chicago, in the pork line, and 
his daughter studiously avoided giving any 
hint that would let us know the whole truth. 
Before we reached our destination Muriel and 
I knew fully the state of each other’s feelings. 

“At New York Mr. Morton met us and 
took us to the suite of apartments he had 
engaged at a big hotel, where we were splen- 
didly entertained prior to our start for the 
West. Arrived at Chicago we were treated 
in princely style. The Morton House is a 
palace, and on our reception there I learned 
at once that Mr. Morton was a millionaire. 
He was proud of his wealth and his humble 
origin, proud of his mansion and his daughter, 
and told me with pride how he was deter- 
mined she should marry an English duke. 
Muriel laughed quietly: ‘If you still wish 
me to marry a duke, papa, you had better ask 
Queen Victoria to make Mr. Mansfield a duke, 
for he is the only man I will ever marry.’ 

“The old man was furious; declared I 
had taken a mean advantage of his daughter's 
accident and consequent ill-health to ingra- 


tiate myself with her, and that [was attracted 
by her wealth. = But he would be even with 
me ; if she were so foolish as to disobey him 
and marry a poor scribbler, he would cut her 
off with aquarter-dollar !__ I retorted quietly 
that I should be much obliged if he would. 
I had no notion that he was a wealthy man ; 
but as he appeared to have brought his 
daughter up with simple tastes I thought | 
could earn enough for both of us. I had 
heard that his wealth had very modest begin- 
nings, and it was just possible that some day 
I might be able to provide luxurious sur- 
roundings for my wife. Then came. the 
incident of the fifty thousand dollars cheque, 
and the rest you know. Muriel indignantly 
rebutted the charge that I was attracted by 
wealth. ‘No one,’ she said, ‘could well have 
been poorer than I was that day George 
found me lying unconscious in Polbehan 
Cove.’ The mother came over to our side, 
and the old man, yielding to superior forces, 
gave in. Our wedding was the great social 
function of the year in Chicago, and we left 
for Europe after having a run through the 
States. We left my sister in Chicago as a 
hostage for my return with Muriel next 
spring, Mrs. Morton having taken a great 
liking to her, and saying that Ella’s visit 
would take off the keen edge of her grief at 
losing her only daughter.” 

* Good !” I exclaimed, when Mansfield had 
finished. And did Fairlocks get lis photo, 
or did the journalist get lost in the lover ?” 

“Oh, dear no!” he replied ; “ whilst my 
sister was attending to Muriel I had plenty 
of time to pack and despatch the negative ; 
but I was careful to first scrape away part of 
the film, so that the beautiful figure looked 
like some shapeless rock.  Fairlocks’ artist 
put in other figures on the print, which 
entirely changed the scene, and it duly 
appeared in the Piecadi/y. The other nega- 
tive I still have, and from it I took a print 
and presented it to my wife. She is very 
proud of it, but has made me promise not 
to show it to anybody. She says she was 
scarcely presentable on that occasion.” 

There is no occasion to add more than this 
footnote to Mansfield’s narrative : I stayed 
with him for several days and enjoyed the 
delightful scenery of the neighbouring coast 
and the no less pleasant intercourse with his 
wife. Among other objects of interest I 
visited the little cove at Polbehan, where he 
so strangely met his fate, and then returned 
to Fleet Street to startle our little coterie by 
a recital of the story as nearly as possible as 
Mansfield told it to me. 
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MR. 


AN AFTERNOON WITH 


RACE-HORSES: 


CLARENCE HAILEY. 


By Our SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


[llustrated by Mr. Hailcy’s Photographs. 


ORSES and babies are prover- 
bially difficult to photograph. 
With the latter, happily, the 
present writer has nothing to 
do. As to the former, he has 
had an interesting chat with 

Mr. Clarence Hailey, of St. John’s Wood 

and Newmarket, the famous photographer 

of race-horses. 

The Wrxpsor representative journeyed 
down to Newmarket through crisp and clear 
spring weather, 
glad to be. free for 
a moment of the 
London turmoil, 
dear and fascinat- 
ing though it be, 
and to taste the 
bracing air of the 
heath. Something 
else too was breezy 
and bracing, to 
wit, Mr. Clarence 
Hailey’s person- 
ality and talk. 

When I entered 
the studio two dis- 
tinguished visitors 
were just leaving. 
It is no breach of 
contidence to state 
that one was an 
ex-Premier and the 
other the premier 
judge of the realm, 
who had run down nite 
to Newmarket for 
the day. From Legislature and the Law 
Mr. Hailey turned affably to welcome the 
Press, and in two minutes we were on the 
best of terms. 

“T must just place myself unreservedly in 
your hands, Mr. Hailey, for [ am a novice 
in your art. But I suppose all the world is 
a novice there, seeing that you practically 
hold the field ?” 

“J think [ may fairly claim to be a 
specialist,” the artist replied, “for during 
the last eleven years—barely a third of my 
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CLARENCE HAILEY. 
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life—T’ve made this branch of photography 
almost my exclusive study. Come upstairs, 
won't you? We shall be free from inter- 
ruption and can chat at ease.” 

[n a moment or two we were cosily seated 
for our talk, with a pile of Mr. Hailey’s 
best pictures at our side for reference and 
liiustration. 

“What led you to take up this line, may 
I inquire ?” 


“T really can’t say. You know more 
about it than I 
do,” Mr. Hailey 


returned jocularly. 

“Then it must 
remain a mystery. 
Perhaps, however, 
there are one or 
two interesting 
personal facts 
about your start 
in life ?” 

“Well, I was 
born within sixteen 
miles of Newmar- 
ket. [ma Suffolk 
fool, you know !” 

“A Suffolk 
ahem! Do I 
understand you 
to say ——?” IT 
checked my pencil 
on the page. 

“Oh, you know 
the country say- 
ing,” said my host 
laughing, “ Essex 
calves, Norfolk lambs, Suffolk ik 

* Wiseacres! Of course, of course. 
go on.” 

“Well, funnily enough, although born so 
close at hand, I never came near Newmarket 
until I had found a profession. In 1880 | 
went to London to learn photography with 
my excellent uncle Mr. Fall, of Baker Street. 
After my apprenticeship was over I started 
business on my own account in St. John’s 
Wood.” 

“ As a general practitioner ? 
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“At first, yes. But I found that lacking 


in variety and individuality. I'd always had 
an interest in horse-flesh, however ; and once, 











began to know me and my work, and bit 
by bit my business developed.” 

“Owners of horses too would recognise 
you as a useful ally.” 

“ By all racing people, I may say 
without vanity, | am regarded more 
as a friend than as a business ac- 
quaintance. My earliest friend was 
old Tom Jennings, the trainer, who 
has trained nearly every important 
winner in England and France. 
He’s eighty, the grand old fellow! 
and has stuck to me all along.” 

“A sure testimony to your work ; 
for who can know its requirements 
and difficulties better—except, of 
course, yourself ?” 

“You speak of difficulties. They 
are enormous. Horses, you see, are 
very much like children. No two 
are alike in temperament. Very 








ISINGLASS. 


when the Two Thousand Guineas race was 
to be run, I came to Newmarket and photo- 
graphed the start. It struck me that here 
was a promising ‘line.’ There’s a curious 
sanctity and mystery about a race-horse, and 
people are apt to consider that anyone who 
photographs that noble animal must be no 
common man. On that occasion I was 
lucky enough to obtain one or two very 
nice results, and so things began to grow. 
teproductive process was at that time 
getting very cheap. The illustrated papers 


seldom will a horse adapt himself 
to photography. When the animal 
is photographed in cold blood, the 
lightening of the muscles is lost. I generally 
am allowed to operate after the horse has 
done its morning’s work. Then it’s apt 
to be sluggish—a great drawback, for the 
resulting picture sometimes looks like that 
of quite another animal.” 

** What is the ideal moment for taking a 
racer ? ” 

“When it has pulled up after a gallop. 
Then you get the quality of the coat to per- 
fection. But in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred he won’t display his tail to advan- 
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SLOW STEP. 
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tage. There are very few exceptions to this. 
Isinglass was a case in point. Although one 
of the handsomest horses, Isinglass, photo- 
graphed when in training, appeared a 
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“What is the ideal position ?” 
“ The horse must be standing truly ; the 
legs must not cover, but should be as you see 





mean, insignificant looking beast.” 

“Then there are difficulties about 
securing the ‘sitting,’ or rather 
‘standing,’ I should imagine.” 

“ Endless worry. Rightly enough, 
of course, trainers will not have you 
pull about a valuable animal, entered 
for a big event, and worth perhaps 
£20,000, as if it were a £50 hunter. 
Trainers and owners dare not risk a 
chill for their delicate charges. So 
you must look sharp. Often a man 
will give me three minutes, watch in 
hand. Some people have an idea 
that there’s. no taking a photograph 
unless the operator gets his head 











under a cloth and goes through a 
mysterious ceremonial. There’s none 
of that with me. I get focussed 
before the animal appears, and its 
clothing is removed only the moment before 
exposure. The brief time allowed is a great 
drawback. You must risk your good charac- 
ter as an artist on the result of the picture.” 

“Of course, position is everything ? ” 

“Or nearly so. To get that right means 
a good picture. My apprentice will take 
photographs of six horses this afternoon, but 





ST. SIMON. 
(Showing the hereditary peculiarity of knee.) 


in the portrait of Vesuvian. A painter can 
‘fake,’ but the photographer can’t do that 

for the public.” 
“Are some horses hopeless ? ’ 
“Quite. A case in point was the late 
Col. Nortk’s Philomel. Several horses have 
never a photo fit to show. Curiously 
enough, some hindrances to the photog- 
rapher seem to run in the 
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LA FLECHE AND FOAL. 


of course his results cannot be expected to 
show the animals in perfect position. That 
takes some learning.” 


certain breeds of horses. 
For instance, all the stock 
of St. Simon, the greatest 
stallion of the century, have 
a tendency to stand a little 
over at the knee. Look at 
this photograph and you'll 
see. That tendency, mark 
you, is not against the ani- 
mal, but in its favour, still 
it’s a little unfortunate for 
the camera. St. Simon’s 
daughter, La Fléche, is a 
little over at the knee as 
well, look”—Mr. Hailey 
handed me the picture as he 
spoke—“and St. Simon’s 
sire, Galopin—here he is 
had the same peculiarity. 
Galopin is still alive.” 

“ Will you tell me some- 
thing about your photo- 
graphs of famous horses ? ’ 
“ My first special trip was to Kingsclere, 


where the Duke of Westminster trains, and 
where the Prince of Wales trained at that 








tune. Jolin Porter, the celebrated trainer, 
said tome: * You’re young to be in business. 
I’m always pleased to put £5 in the pocket 
of a young 
man who is 
trying hard.’ 
John Porter 
has been my 
very good 
friend.  By- 
the-bye, he 
trained Sain- 
foin and La 
Fléeche, both 
bred by the 
Queen 

There’s a 
story about that. Her Majesty had promised 
to accept pictures of each from Mr. Porter, 
and he gave me the order. Sainfoin was just 
then with the stud. When I went to get 
an improved photograph, the animal seized 
me by the left arm, below the elbow, and 
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wrenched the muscle severely. [ was off duty 
for some time in consequence.” 

“Ts that your only accident ?” 

“The only one, bar a broken leg when I 
Was a boy.” 

* You don’t cherish pleasant memories of 
Sainfoin, then ?” 

“ Perhaps not altogether. With La Floche 
it’s different. She has been my best friend 
in business. Next comes Orme, whose 
poisoning is a mystery still. I took him just 
after he had competed for the St. Leger. 
He had a queer habit of standing with his 
tongue out. 

“It is a remarkable thing,” Mr. Hailey 
went on, “ when you allow yourself a day for 
any special work a satisfactory half hour can’t 
be got, although a few minutes would suffice 
If it’s xot the wind it may be the flies 
Fiies drive some horses half mad. Or the 
beast may be naturally difficult of temper.” 

“ Your work is instantaneous, I imagine ? ” 

“Yes; but P’ve never used a shutter. It’s 
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Mysteriously poisoned.) 














all hand exposure; and T imagine [I can 
expose quicker than anybody. — It’s just a 
inatter of experience.” 

“Have you any ‘records ’ ? 

“Well, let me see. This may perhaps 
stand for one. At Kingsclere I once photo- 
graphed twelve horses in fifteen minutes ; | 
used two cameras, and got good results in 
every case. If you want the reverse of that, 
I had once to spend three whole days at 
Cobham Stud Farm photographing twelve 
mares and foals, a job that might otherwise 
occupy only three hours! The drawbacks 
were of the usual sort, with extras, for in 
obtaining pictures of mares and foals—a 
speciality of my business, and a favourite 
study of mine by 
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unreasonable demand, such as asking to 
photograph the favourite when he is being 
prepared for his big race.” 

“T should imagine with such ticklish 
subjects your loss of plates is very con- 
siderable ? ” 

“Not so great as you might expect, andl 
Ill tell you why. Where it is possible, and 
time is allowed, I never expose a plate 
simply because the horse is still; I make it 
a rule not to expose unless the animal's pose 
is fair and does him justice. Oftener than 
not the attendants who hold the horse's 
head are more trouble than the horse itself. 
They try to help the operator, and hinder 
him sadly by putting the horse backward or 





the way—you may = 
have to wait ever 

so long until the 
foal comes up to 
the dam. In these 
cases—nor indeed 
in any case—I 
never hurry or 
fluster my subjects. 
People want the 
best, and I give it. 
[ never do ‘ esti- 
mate work.’ By 
such an arrange- 
nent you can’t do 
justice either to 
yourself or your 
patron.” 

“ Excepting the 
occasion When your 
subject actually 
assaulted you, Mr. 
Hailey, what has 
heen your most 
trying professional 
experlence £ 

“Perhaps it was one day at Cobham. I 
was Waiting to expose a plate for a picture 
of Sorcerer. It was a sultry July day ; the 
flies were tremendously active and drove 
the poor beast nearly frantic. All at once 
he broke loose from his attendant, careered 
round the yard, and came within an ace of 
knocking me and my camera down. I had 
to show my own agility to save my apparatus ; 
but a miss is as good as a mile, and eventu- 
ally I got a splendid picture of the rascal !” 

“In cases where you have not a direct 
commission, can you easily get leave to 
photograph the horses ? ” 

“Well, generally—if I go the right way 
ubout it. Needless to say, [ never make an 
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ROSEBERY AND FOAL. 


forward according to their own private ideas 
of what is ‘the correct thing.’ Sometimes 
too they are impatient to be off to some 
other job.” 

“ What is the secret of success, Mr. Hailey 
—if it is an open secret 7” 

“Enthusiasm ! You must like your work 
or you'll accomplish nothing. [ve a natural 
bent for this branch of photography, for I 
dislike indoor work.” 

“T think,” I remarked, as I looked over 
the photographs ready to my hand, “ you do 
a great deal in hunters also, do you not ?” 

“Last winter,” my entertainer replied, “I 
exposed at least seven hundred plates on 
hunters alone, many of them for the Quorn. 
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gallop when his tail is straight out. 
But before the camera he’s gener- 
ally cold, and has the tail far from 
properly displayed. So this is what 
[ have to do—watch.” 

Taking up a photograph of a 
hunter, which showed the tail in the 
humble and dowdy position which is 
Mr. Hailey’s abhorrence, the artist 
took his brush and skilfully drew in 
the tail as it should be. The effect 
was magical. <A _ spiritless picture 
had become suddenly smart and 














a * 
spirited. 
“This suggests my special line of 
enlargements,” he went on. ‘“ But 
that is a big subject and would almost 
require an interview to itself. I 
iY 
enlarge all kinds of portraits—-race- 
horses, hunters and equestriati shedlien. 
pw ; : 
VELASQUEZ. rhe last is another extensive branch 
of my work. There, for instance”- 
The hunter has his own peculiarities and Mr. Hailey pointed to an easel—‘is old 
difficulties. His ideal position is after a Matthew Dawson, the famous trainer 
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VESUVIAN, 


(An instance of a horse standing well.) 











another grand old man. He does not go 
much in the saddle now, but he was so keen 
to give me this sitting that he mounted 
with steps. Talking 
of enlargements, it [~ 
is an interesting 
fact that many 
animal painters are 
much indebted to 
these. They char- 
coal the backs and 
so transfer the cor- 
rect proportions of 
the horse to their 
canvas.” 
Noticing the 
beautiful quality 
of Mr. Hailey’s 
enlargements, I 
opined that much 
must be due to 
skilful brush work, 
and this the artist 
admitted to be a 
fact. The pictures 
had more the ap- 
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print of the race-horse with the fearful and 
wonderful tail, belongs to the latter class. 
It is never a portrait.” 














pearance of fine 
wash-drawing than 


FLYAWAY 


AND FOAL, 


of photography. (£15,000 was refused for the latter.) 


“You see, you 
either get a portrait of the horse or you do 
not. I never submit anything that is nof a 
portrait. By-the-bye, the conventional gandy 


“You must have had some funny expe- 


riences ?” 


“ T have. 








SUNDOWN 


AND FOAL. 








You wanta queer story for your 


readers. Well, onee | 
was called in to photo- 
graph a pair of carriage 
horses which had been 
hought fora lady. The 
purchaser wished to 
have a picture of her 
bargain, which she had 
not herself seen. The 
animals were to be taken 
harnessed to the car- 
riage. As Il was making 
my preparations [ may 
or may not have noticed 
that their tails were 
none of the finest. I 
soon had reason to re- 
mark the fact, however, 
for judge of my amuse- 
ment when the vendor 
came up and, bidding 
me delay my exposure 
for a moment, solemnly 
affixed to the horses 
two splendid bogus 
tails !” 
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Tllustrated by HERBERT COLE. 


And you still 
Love me? Do I conjecture well or ill? 


HE country-side was sad, gray, 
depressed, fences and roofs 
were sodden and dull, there 
was no life nor colour any- 
where, save near the forsaken 
saw-mill, where a couple of 

red cows lingered grazing round the ancient 

heap of sawdust, which many hot summer 

suns had burnt to a rich warm brown. A 

heavy rain was falling, and the surrounding 

hills were blotted out of sight, one heavy 
cloud after another drifting across their 
crests, trailing slowly westward, till the 
tiniest streams had become small creeks, and 
the creeks were proudly swollen rivers ; 
crossings were impassable, and each small 
current hurried all manner of débris before 
it, absolutely indifferent to everything but 
its wild haste to join the big river, which 
was already slowly flooding the lowlands and 
plains, and shaking down great trees and 
undermining fences. All sorts of things 
jostled one another in the water—saplings, 
branches, boughs, old drift-wood dislodged 
from former resting-places, small bridges 
torn from their foundations, dead rabbits, 
an occasional battered snake, gleaming 
silvery white as the current swept him 
onwards, old Ah Wan’s pet cat, tins and 
old cases from backyards, 

Mrs. Goffey stood in the kitchen of the 

“Bush Inn” and fried eggs, and Mr. Goffey, 

sitting at a table near the window, peeled 
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potatoes. Mrs. Goffey turned a red face 
towards him. 

“The duck’ll be swamped out; an’ she’s 
vot ten eggs under ’er. You'd better go’n 
look after ‘er when you’ve done them there 
taters. ’Pon me soul, Goffey, vou’re slow 
enough t’miss yer own funeral! You've been 
at that there tin dish for the best part of 
‘alf an hour, sloppin’ about in the water 
with that there old knife! If you’re so 
mighty fond of sloppin’, pity you don’t ’urry 
out an’ do a bit 0’ good. The spring cart’s 
out in the rain, so’s the barrow, an’, as like 
as not, all the spades an’ things.” 

She shook the pan over the fire, and the 
eggs sputtered merrily, turning a beautiful 
opaque white in the boiling fat. 

“’Ere’s me ’ands just full with gettin’ 
them two inside teas an’ dryin’ all their 
clothes, an’ not a place fit to dry ’em in 
either. There ain’t a woman in the ole of 
Goanna Creek what’s got to put up with 
such a makeshift of a kitchen as me.” 

She pulled a clothes-horse nearer the fire ; 
on it was a neat tweed skirt, a jacket of the 
same material, gaiters, a sailor hat, and on 
the hob a pair of walking shoes, a small size 
and well made. 

“Are the gent’s things dry ?” inquired 
Mr. Goffey meekly, as he slowly and care- 
fully removed the eyes from a potato. 

Mrs. Goffey sniffed and repeated the ques- 
tion satirically. “ An’ why wouldn’t they 
be dry? ’E got ’ere d’reckly after dinner, 
didn’t ’e 2? An’ ’e giv’ me his clo’es, didn’t 
‘e? An’ I ’ad ’em ‘ere afore the fire all the 
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afternoon, ‘adn’t I? An’ you seen me take 
‘em to ‘is door, didn’t you?” emphasising 
each question by her vigorous actions round 
the fireplace. 

Mr. Goffey slowly put the potatoes into a 
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“Then ’e don’t know about the young 
lady bein’ ’ere?” Mr. Goffey’s curiosity 
Was overmastering his discretion. 

“ No, ’e don’t ; nor she don’t know ’e’s ere 
either ; an’ I'll tell ’er when I lay the table. 
I'll lend ‘er an apron too, for she’s 
got me best silk dress on, though 
why on earth I should call it me best 
I dunno, for I’ve no other, nor ever 
‘ad sinst the day I married the biggest, 

slowest looney on two 
legs—a chap who don’t 
cae a button whether ’is 
wife is wearin’ rags or 
no, an’ don’t care that 
she’s just ashamed to be 
seen alongside Greely’s 
wife, or Bill Robinson’s ! 


* Sloppin’ about in the water with that there old knife! 


saucepan, and his wife began collecting cups 
and saucers on a tray. 

* As ’e come out of ‘is room yet 7” 

“No, ’e ’asn’t. Don’t put more’n a cup of 


salt into that there pot ; we ain’t ’errins !’ 


Aw’ who was Martha Smith afore she married 
‘im,eh ? Why, I wouldn’t ’ave let ’er lace me 
wearin’ an ole, turned, puce cashmere 
of her ma’s of a Sunday, an’ now ——! Fer 
9 4 ’ J , 
goodness’ sakes alive, Goffey, get out 0”? me 
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way, an’ go an’ see to the duck, an’ put ’er 
somewhere dry. Them there eggs was given 
me be Lucy Sloane, an’ they’re real Aylesb’ry.” 
With this Mrs. Goffey took up the tray and 
disappeared into the next room, the boards 
creaking as she went. 

“Damn the duck!” murmured Goffey 
under his breath, for he would not have his 
wife hear him swear—not that she did not 
use such words herself, but she resented his 
doing so. 

Mrs. Goffey placed the tray on a chair and 
began to lay the table in the adjoining room. 

“*Ope you're not feelin’ as if you'd got 
a chill, Miss?” she said, addressing a girl 
who sat in a chair by the fire and who was 
wearing the afore-mentioned silk dress. 

She looked up from her book and smiled. 
“No; I am feeling perfectly well, thanks, 
and I’m looking forward to my tea.” She 
wondered with some slight alarm if Mrs. 
Goffey meant to share the meal with her, for 
two cups were being placed on the table, two 
plates, two knives, two forks. 

“There’s a gentleman stayin’ ’ere,” said 
Mrs. Goffey suavely, “an’ it'll be nice 
company for you; ’e seems a very genteel 
person; got nice white ’ands an’ a fine 
m’ustache.” 

“T should prefer tea by myself,” said the 
girl coldly. Inwardly she was furious. Was 
she to suffer a prolonged /éfe-a-tete with a 
stranger—a commercial traveller, of course 
—a genteel person with white hands, but in 
any case a complete stranger? “TI should 
like tea in my room if the gentleman is 
going to have his here.” 

Mrs. Goffey looked at her in some surprise. 


“T’m sure he’s quite respectable. Goffey’d 
never have let ’im in if ’e wasn’t. Goffey’s 


ain’t the place where sweeps an’ blackguards 
come!” this with a toss of her head. “ ’E’s 
areal gent, I’m sure; wears a ring on ’is 
finger an’ lots of other joolery.” 

The girl shuddered, though, had she 
known it, the jewellery, with the exception 
of the ring, was purely a fiction of Mrs. 
Coffey’s. 

“* Besides,” continued that lady, “the 
room you're sleepin’ in to-night ’asn’t bin 
slep’ in for close on six months, an’ I’m 
jes’ turnin’ it out, an’ at present it’s all of 
a litter.” 

“Well the gentleman can have his tea 
somewhere else.” 

Mrs. Goffey shook her head. “I wouldn't 
like t’ast im, Miss, I really wouldn’t ; there 
ain’t no other place but the kitchen an’ the 
bar, an’ I really couldn’t ast ’im.” 


’ 
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The girl frowned. “It is really very 
annoying. I wish you could make some 
other arrangement. Is this the only sitting- 
room in the house ? ” 

“Yes, it is,” replied Mrs. Goffey shortly, 
and flounced out, appearing in a few 
moments with the bacon and eggs, the tea, 
and some hot buttered toast. Then the 
girl heard her go along the narrow passage, 
and knocking at a door at the farther end, 
inform someone that tea was ready in the 
parlour. It was most annoying and em- 
barrassing to be compelled to share a meal 
with a bejewelled commercial traveller, a 
man with soft white hands who used scent, 
and who would make elaborate compliments 
or apologies, who would call her Miss, and 
possibly remain after tea was over endeavour- 
ing to make conversation. It was unen- 
durable, and yet must be endured ; at least 
she need scarcely speak to him; barest 
civility would meet the furthermost demands 
of the case. She remained seated by the 
fire, the frown still on her face, and did 
not look up five minutes later when the 
door was opened. The room was lighted 
by a small kerosene lamp, and her back 
was towards the door, therefore the man 
was half-way across the room before he 
saw her face. She looked up, for he gave 
a sudden exclamation of surprise, and then 
she flushed scarlet, and rose in a nervous 
way, her book dropping unheeded to the 
ground. They looked at one another for 
a moment, and then she said in a low voice, 
“* How dare you come ! ” 

But he did not answer, and Mrs. Goffey 
entered with a jug of hot water. 

“Now you two,” she said briskly, “I ’ope 
you'll be good fren’s. The gentleman can sit 
ere an’ serve the bacon an’ eggs, an’ the lady 
can pour out the tea, quite domestic like,” 
and she chuckled. “ I’ve brought an apron, 
Miss, if you wouldn’t mind wearin’ it, fer 
that there’s the only silk dress I’ve got, 
an’ I’m not like to ever get another from 
Goffey.” 

She handed a large apron to the girl; it 
was a substantial, serviceable article, and 
though its fit left much to be desired, it was 
guaranteed to protect the dress. The girl 
took it from her mechanically and put it on ; 
its waistband was some eight or ten inches 
too long, and it hung loosely round her. 
She looked very small and shrunken in the 
voluminous dress; it was too big every- 
where; her own dainty brooches clasped it 
at the throat, and it hung about her in great 
loose folds, and her small ringless hands 
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showed beneath the wide rolled-up sleeves ; 
her soft fair hair stood in bright ringlets over 
her forehead, and her round throat was 
disclosed by the low neck of the dress. 

“Tf you want anythin’ jes’ rap on the 
table an’ I'll ‘ear you. I’m jes’ in the 
kitchen gettin’ Goffey’s tea.” She gave a 
surreptitious wink and then disappeared, 
looking particularly knowing. 

“ What’s to be done, Pen?” The man 
looked down at her. “ Heaven knows I am 
not to blame! What fate on earth could 
have brought us together on this day of all 
days. I thought you were in New Zealand. 
What the dev dickens are you doing here 
all by yourself ?” 

“On a walking tour,” she replied shortly. 
“ Twas to meet the Caseys at the next town- 
ship, but the rain was too awful for any- 
thing, and I stopped at this hateful place. If 
I had only known you were here I’d have 
drowned myself rather than stop !” 

The man smiled. “ You always were fond 
of extreme measures, else ” He shrugged 
his shoulders. ‘“ Will you be good enough 
to say What is to be done ?” 

“Done!” she repeated scornfully. “There 
is nothing to be done. We must have our 
tea I suppose, and then toss up who goes to 
bed and who stays here by the fire.” 

“T'll take my tea to my room, if you 
like.” 

“No, of course not; what is the good of 
suggesting idiotic things? We are in the 
most hateful position, but it won’t make 
things any better to hide from one another 
in this rabbit-hole of a place. Let us have 
our tea at once, and get it over.” 

And she seated herself behind the teapot. 

He put some food on her plate, cut some 
bread and carried it round to her, wondered 
if she would remember that he did not 
take sugar, or if she would ask, then seated 
himself, and found that something of his 
ravenous appetite had unaccountably dis- 
appeared, and that the sight of excellently 
fried bacon and eggs was far from being as 
appetising as ten minutes before he would 
have considered them. They were quite 
silent for some time, and the sound of. the 
heavy rain on the iron roof drowned Mrs. 
Goffey’s querulous voice as she administered 
a rebuke to Mr. Goffey for breaking two 
eggs. 

Tom Geoffrey looked round the small 
room, so like many other hotel parlours 
in the country—the horse-hair chairs, each 
with a large white crochet antimacassar, the 
wool flowers under a glass shade on the 








mantelpiece, the couple of pictures, so 
tilted forward that one’s best view of them 
would have been on one’s back on the floor, 
one representing a wreck in lurid purple, 
green, crimson and gold, with flashes of 
lightning, the other, called “The Parting,” 
wherein a maiden, wearing full skirts and a 
chignon, poised a handkerchief on her fore- 
finger, and with her head on one side, gazed 
sorrowfully after a young man in white 
trousers with sideboards, and a wonderfully 
small waist. 

He could scarcely eat anything, yet did 
his best, for his plate was open to view, 
while Pen’s was artfully hidden behind the 
tea-making apparatus. It was seldom his 
appetite failed him, but to-night he was sit- 
ting opposite the girl to whom he had been 
engaged until three months before. This 
particular evening was that before the day 
fixed for their wedding, and thus strangely 
had they met. Once or twice he stole a 
glance at her; she was a little paler and 
thinner, but of course if she went in for 
these absurd expeditions with those too 
adventurous Caseys, that was not to be 
wondered at. He was angry that she should 
assume such independence and place herself 
in such awkward predicaments ; it might 
easily have been some cad of a fellow in this 
place instead of himself ; it was bad enough 
for her, poor little girl, that it was himself— 
but still. She looked up, and their eyes met. 
He had been feeling sympathetic and com- 
miserating, but there was such war in her 
expression as forced a half smile to his lips, 
and looking her straight in the face, he 
rested his elbows on the table and said 
quietly, “By the way, do you happen to 
know what the date is, Pen ? ” 

Again she blushed, but answered carelessly, 
“The eighth of March.” 

“You seem very clear about it.” He still 
looked at her. 

“Yes.” She certainly was plucky enough. 
“Tt was to have been our wedding day on 
the ninth, I believe.” 

“How are you going to spend it? Here?” 

“T think not. I shall goon and meet the 
Caseys, no matter what the weather is.” 

“Are you sure they will be there ? ” 

“ Almost. Pass the toast, please.” 

Apparently her appetite was not gone, but 
Geoffrey could not know that the bread and 
butter, together with the bacon and eggs, 
were reposing in the slop-basin. 

“T shall get Goffey’s horse, or whatever 
he calls that miserable strawberry quadruped 
outside, and go straight on after tea and tell 
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Fred Casey to come for you.” He felt that 
a row with Fred Casey would do him all the 
good in the world, and was furious that Pen 
should be stranded in this way. 

“You will do nothing of the kind, thank 
you ; I can take care of myself perfectly.” 

“ Apparently you can’t. Might I trouble 
you for another cup of tea, please ?” 

“ You are not to go,” she said. 

“T am sorry to displease you, but I cer- 
tainly will go.” 
Again they were silent for some time ; 
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well how he crooked his little finger as be 
pushed the tobacco down into the bowl, how 
he would light it with a coal from the fire 
and stand with his eyes half closed enjoying 
the first few whiffs. Then suddenly he was 
gone, and a quarter of an hour later she 
heard the horse’s hoofs on the road. Then 
Mrs. Goffey came in to clear away, and 
presently she was alone, alone by the fire, 
her hands tightly clasped on her knees, tears 
in her blue eyes. Three months ago! How 
long it seemed, and how miserable she had 
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“TI shall go, so don't-let us argue about it any further.” 


then she said, “This is absolute nonsense. 
[am quite able to manage my own affairs, 
and I forbid you to go. Iam not a child, 
nor am [ in any way responsible to you for 
my actions.” 

“T am quite aware of that; nor am I 
responsible to you for mine ; and I shall go, 
so don’t let us argue about it any further.” 

“T won't have it, I say!” But from him 
she could get no further satisfaction, for he 
would say no more. He pushed his chair 
back from the table, slowly filled his pipe— 
every action was so familiar, she knew so 


been since! How her attempts at hospital 
nursing had failed! How her attempts to 
become an intellectual woman and a power 
had fallen through! How aimless she had 
been, and how entirely certain that she was 
in the wrong, that her petulant temper was 
to blame, and that she still loved Tom 
Geoffrey with all her heart! She was just 
twenty-one, alone in the world, possessing 
some money and entire freedom, and at 
present she loathed and hated that freedom. 
A tear dropped on the white apron, and she 
gave a little shudder of disgust that she 
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should be caught looking such a fright. 
She rapped on the floor for Mrs. Goffey. 
“ Bring me my own things, please,” she said, 
“if they are dry; I am afraid of spoiling 
this handsome dress of yours.” So a few 
minutes later she was in her own things 
again, and seated herself on the floor in 


“T can't see you—turn to me,” 


front of the fire. At nine o'clock Mrs. 
Goffey brought her in a glass of milk and 
a slice of cake. 

“ A bit lonesome, ain’t it ? Pity the gent 
’ad t’ride off to Woolongong, eh? You 
could ’ave ’ad quite a pleasant evenin’, you 
an’ ’im. Nice, ’e seems—quite the clean 
potato ; no finnanikin about “im ; down with 
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‘is money, and a smack on the back for 
Goffey, an’ t’me—‘ Mrs. Goffey, I ‘aven’t 
tasted sich bacon an’ eggs sinst J lost me 
gran’ma’; an’ then ’e rides off an’ leaves you. 
Jes’ like the men. What more ’e’d want than 
a lady like yourself, [dunno. But men are 
contrairy, and gents no exception. Got some- 
one ’e likes better over 
there in Woolongong may- 
he, though ’oo it'd be I 
couldn’t say; not Mary 
Ann Bates, the parson’s 
daughter; got a squint 
that'd frighten a tom-cat 
an’ a temper worse’n Gof- 
fey’s ; nor Ruth Webb, fat 
as butter, and freckled so 
as you'd think you'd got 
‘old of a extra special 
turkey egg. There, ’ear 
that, that’s Goffey snorin’ ! 
An’ I left ’im t’watch some 
milk I ’ad on_ boilin’!” 
and Mrs. Goffey disappeared 
again. 

Pen sipped some of the 
milk and _ surreptitiously 
poured the rest out of the 
window, the cake she hid 
among the woollen flowers 
under the glass shade. 
Half an hour later she 
heard the horse’s hoofs 
again, and then Tom ap- 
peared. 

“Fred is driving over 
for you now,” he said. He 
looked approvingly at her 
change of costume. She 
was so pretty, and her 
figure was so dainty, and 
the well-cut, somewhat 
masculine garments seemed 
rather to accentuate the 
rounded curves and grace- 
ful lines ; but no girl can 
cry for some time, as Pen 
had been doing, without 
showing traces of it on 
her face, and though she 
strove to avert it, he saw 
it. It was worth a bold stroke, and he went 
straight up to her. 

“Pen, dear, was it a mistake ? was there 
any doubt in your mind ? can things be as 
they were before? I love you as much 
as ever I did—I think more; and Pen, 
to-morrow was to have been our wedding 
day.” He spoke quickly, eagerly, there was 
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a queer uncertain tone im his voice, and he 
stood awkwardly before her. 

“JT don’t know. I’m miserable and I’m 
lonely.” She turned from him and leant 
her face against the mantelpiece, but both 
her tone and attitude were yielding. Those 
two lonely hours had done more for him 
than the most eloquent pleading. 

“Well, who can look after you better 
than 1?” He came close to her, his heart 
was beating fast; the defiant Pen was his 
own again. “ But, dear, there must be no 
mistakes, no misunderstanding this time. 
If you take me now it is for good and all, 
and we will be married on our wedding 
day.” 

She smiled, but he could not see her face. 
“Pray don’t consult me about any arrange- 
ments you are making.” 

“Pen, don’t jest. It is for good and all 
this time. Girl, I can’t see you—turn to 
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me.” He laid a hand on her arm, and then 
with a quick impulsive movement she swung 
round, turning her face up to his. “ Ah, 
Tom !” was all she said. 

His arms were round her. “ Sweetheart, 
it is good to have you in the dear old way. 
If you could only know what the time has 
been like! It was cruel of you, girl, it was 
cruel !” 

“And do you think I have been so 
happy?” But her voice was indistinct, 
for her face was buried on his shoulder. 

“ Look here, Pen.” He raised her head 
tenderly and she saw how grave he was. 
“ Darling, it is really true and certain this 
time, for I could not stand such a thing 
again. I love you so that —— !” 

“Tom,” she interrupted, “ if we are to be 
married to-morrow, I don’t—I—I don’t 
think I'll have much chance of doing it 
again, will I?” 


































A VISION OF CAMBRIDGE 
(IN THE LONG VACATION). 
By G. F. LEATHERDALE. 
Illustrated by R. W. AntHuR Rowse. 


THE summer afternoon’s persuasive breeze 
Light birchen boughs to movement scarce beguiled ; 
Long grasses clinging wound about my knees, 


And slowly past hot banks the water filed. 


One little bird half-hidden from the light 
Sang, to reprove the silence of the mead ; 

One little book I held, whereof the sight 
Served to remind me that I did not read. 


No more of “ Little-go” I felt afraid : 

My reading done, I had the time to think. 
No more a “fresher” with unpractised blade 
I scared the kindly cows upon the brink. 
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A VISION OF CAMBRIDGE. 


No more the careful dons, their thoughts addressed 
To wisdom, blundered up the crowded street ; 
While through the wide-set gates to east and west 

The even pulse of English learning beat. 


Then I from vainly musing did arise, 

And gaze ashamed to where she stands afar— 
Bright beacon flashing to the reverent eyes 

Of all the countries where her children are ! 


For these, the living, love her all the same 

As those dead countless myriads of their kin— 
Her, who was shining ere the Norman came, 

Or from the Ouse the savage Dane rushed in! 


Still, through the shadows of the aftertime 
Shall the last sunbeam fondly rest upon 

Her battlements, and silvery bells a-chime 

Wake the dim marshes with their carillon ! 
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THE QUADRANGLE OF GIRTON COLLEGE, 





GIRTON. 


By R. S. WarREN BELL. 


Illustrated by W. Pruarm™ Honason and F. L. FUnier. 


maq/HE popular impression of a 
Girton girl is, I believe, that 
she 1s a wan and pale young 
lady, that she wears spectacles, 
that she is a mere bundle of 
nerves, and that, somewhat in 
the manner attributed to Ophelia, she wanders 
round muttering snatches from Greek plays 
or cudgelling her wearied brains for solutions 
of mathematical problems of abstruse kind. 
That this idea is a mistaken one it is hardly 
necessary to point out. The Girtonian is 
little more than a big schoolgirl ; when she 
is not working she is playing—or talking— 
hockey, cycling, golfing, or drinking tea— 
which is invariably made very weak (this is 
one of Girton’s unwritten laws) ; she is blessed 
with an excellent appetite ; she goes to bed 
early and she gets up early, and there you have 
the average "Varsity woman in a nutshell. 

It is astonishing what a very little people 
know about Girton. Ovr foremost college 
for women, though indisputably an institution 
of much note, has been but seldom written 
about, in addition to which I am assured, by 
those who ought to know, that the few articles 
that have been penned on Girton are mainly 
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incorrect. I may be pardoned, then—being 
but a man, and therefore somewhat of an 
outsider—for venturing thus to describe 
Girton life, when I explain that it has been 
put to me that I may be able to clear away 
some of the existing misapprehensions relat- 
ing to the conduct of the college, as well as 
upset a few of the fallacies regarding the 
way women undergraduates live and move 
and have their being. 

Girton College is a mile from the village 
from which it takes it name, and rather more 
than a mile and a half out of Cambridge, on 
the Huntingdon Road. It stands in a some- 
what isolated position, the nearest dwellings 
being a farmhouse and the steam laundry 
which Newnham and Girton have built 
between them for mutual use. The college 
is somewhat extraordinary in shape ; in fact 
one would require to be deeply versed in 
architectural terms in order to describe it at 
all correctly. The reason why Girton has the 
appearance of having been thrown together 
is that the original building has been added 
to in a spasmodic way from time to time in 
order to provide fresh accommodation for 
increasing numbers of students. 
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The college is descended from a very 
humble ancestor. On October 16, 1869, a 
hired house, for the reception of six students, 
was opened at Hitchin. In 1878 the estab- 
lishment was removed to Girton, and that 
part which is now to be distinguished by the 
darker red of its brick was the trunk that 
threw out 
branches in all 
directions as 
years went on. 
Girton is now 
a rambling 
erection of 
imposing pro- 
portions, and, 
on account of 
its character 
as an educa- 
tional pioneer, 
one that will 
in the dim fu- 
ture make an 
interesting 
happy hunt- 
ing-ground for 
the archzolo- 
gist and his 
chisel. 

In addition 
to over a cen- 
tury of stu- 
dents, a large 
staff of dons 
reside at the 
college, includ- 
ing the mis- 
tress, vice- 
mistress,junior 
bursar, and 
seven resident 
lecturers. Be- 
sides. the 
necessary ac- 
commodation 
for all these, 
there are in- 
cluded in the 
block of build- 
ings twelve 
lecture - rooms, 
library, reading-room, hall, chemical labora- 
tory, yymnasium and music-room. The build- 
ing of a swimming-bath is also contemplated. 

Kaci student has two rooms, these being 
connected by folding doors. Residence at 
Newnham is said to be cheaper than at 
Girton, and yet Girton—on paper—appears 
to make no inordinate charges for main- 
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GIRTON. 





tenance and education. The fees come to 
£35 per term, and this sum is an inclusive 
one, there being at a ladies’ college few of 
those extra disbursements that are too often 
a sore trial to the needy undergraduate. 
Speaking roughly, a career at Girton costs 
about £100 a year. And when it is taken 
into consider- 
ation that the 
establish ment 
is self-support- 
ing, it must 
be admitted 
that these 
terms are ex- 
ceedingly 
moderate. 

In the mat- 
ter of visitors 
there are cer- 
tain formali- 
ties which are 
strictlyadhered 
to. Before a 
student can be 
seen the visi- 
tor must hand 
two cards to 
the _ portress, 
one for the in- 
spection of the 
mistress, and 
the other, in 
the event of 
the mistress 
raising no 
objection, for 
presentation to 
the student. 
And here I 
should like to 
mention that 
the under- 
graduate— 
hapless man ! 
—is not en- 
couraged to 
pay calls at 
Girton. Of 
course a 
brother may 
visit a sister in her rooms, or a cousin a 
cousin, but the mere ordinary caller is treated 
to a somewhat stiff reception in the music- 
room. The undergraduate who drops in on 
a Girton acquaintance, in hopes of getting 
some tea, is, therefore, likely to come away 
disappointed. 

A visit of a few hours’ duration to Girton 
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leaves a vague impression of endless corri- 
dors, bright little rooms, green lawns, and 
packed bookshelves on one’s mind. Person- 
ally, I was shown everything—even the view 
from the top of the tower. Imagine going 
up a church tower—the staircase of Girton’s 
is quite as narrow as that to be found in 
the average belfry—and coming, instead 
of to bell-chambers, to doors with names on 
them ! 

“You don’t mean to say that girls live up 
here ¢” I asked in some amazement. “ Oh 
ves,” was the reply, “they do when the 
college is very full. There’s only one here 


Whilst speaking of this same holiday 
term, I learned that those girls who take 
modern languages “are supposed to travel 
during the ‘ Long,’” a fact which is highly 
appreciated by the Girtonians whom it 
affects, inasmuch as it is an argument which 
can be brought to bear on paterfamilias with 
tremendous emphasis. Many of the students 
make up what are called “ reading parties,” 
which parties take cottages, or go up the 
liver, or in other ways put in a few weeks’ 
“real hard work” in each other’s company. 
Indeed it may safely be computed that an 
industrious Girton girl gets through more 
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GIRTON COLLEGE, 


now, though.” But as my visit took place 
during the Long Vacation term (a special 
month, that is, during the Long Vacation 

which about thirty per cent. only of the 
students keep) it was not very strange to 
find one girl only in Girton tower. At the 
same time I could not help expressing an 
opinion that chasing up and down a spiral 
staircase numbers of times during the day 
could hardly be considered one of the 
advantages of Girton’s curriculum. But I 
was assured that “they don’t mind it a bit,” 
which is, to my thinking, a very fortunate 
circumstance. 


solid reading in a term than the average 
"Varsity man does in a year. But then the 
Varsity man’s lordly and luxurious manner 
of life is responsible for much of his idleness. 
In a college each man has a “gyp” or a 
scout. At Girton there are two gyps to a 
corridor. The gyp, the tips he expects, and 
his cupboard depredations, are among the 
sorrows which make the ’Varsity man’s 
purse weep. At Girton the female gyp is 
a housemaid, whose honesty is only equal 
to the surprise she exhibits should one of 
the students make her a present. 

The all-pervading athletic spirit that pre- 
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vails at Girton prevents the students from 
becoming blue-stockings or book-worms. 
The “fresher,” on entering the college, is 
invited to join the hockey, tennis, and 
cricket clubs, and I may safely say that 
only those girls who are physically unfit to 
indulge in more or less violent exercise 
abstain from taking advantage of the invita- 
tion in question. Hockey is undoubtedly 
the great recreation at Girton, as it is at the 
sister college. The hockey uniform con- 
sists of a red blouse, blue and red tie, and 
appropriately short skirt. The game is 
played with great enthusiasm, and immense 
is the desire to be chosen to represent Girton 
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whenever a reasonable cxcuse affords them 
opportunity so todo. The football has not 
yet been permitted to enter Girton’s select 
preserves, but there is no saying how long 
this ban will last. 

The incomings and outgoings of the 
Girtonian are taken due note of. The 
powers that be are always aware of her 
whereabouts. For, let it be known, there is 
a book, and in this book each student has to 
put her initials three times a day—between 
eight a.m. and nine a.m., between noon anid 
three, and between six and seven in the 
evening. Thus, were a fair girl under- 
graduate to run away, her absence would 
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v. Newnham in the cup ties. The tennis 
courts are excellently kept, but the state of 
the cricket pitch would arouse the scorn of 
any properly brought up schoolboy. “ But 
then,” as we were informed quite apologetic- 
ally, “ we only play at playing cricket.” The 
bicycie is very much in evidence at Girton, 
as a glance into the recently erected cycle- 
shed fully testifies. Every girl who can 
screw the necessary funds out of paterfamilias 
becomes a victim to the craze as soon as 
possible after she enters the college—if, that 
is, She does not bring a machine along with 
her dictionaries, as is often the case. Thus 
horsed, the Girtonians scour the Fen country 
in small bands, and take trips into Cambridge 





be quickly discovered. If anyone wishes to 
be absent all day it is necessary for her to 
obtain an a/s/t from the mistress. 

The fire brigade is one of Girton’s most 
popular institutions. Every able-bodied girl 
belongs to it, for the Girtonian, classical 
though she may be in many of her aspira- 
tions, has as yet evinced little desire to emu- 
late Dido’s example and submit herself to a 
roasting —voluntary or otherwise. But to 
the brigade. It is a very well officered 
brigade. There is a head captain, corre- 
sponding to the chief officer of the 
M.F.B.; there are three captains, and there 
are seven sub-captains. The rest are ordi- 
nary rank-and-file firewomen, such inter- 
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mediaries as superintendents, forewomen 
and engineers being considered unnecessary 
with so many captains on the staff. There 
is a practice once a week with hose, engine, 
buckets, etc. About three times during each 
term there is an “alarm.” This is the un- 
comfortable feature about the Girton fire 
brigade, although the members apply to such 
occasions that ordinary mundane adjective 
“jolly.” Acting on instructions received 
from the head captain (the only person who 
is able to dress for the occasion), a number 
of sub-captains go round with policemen’s 
rattles calling out “Alarm!” Without a 
moment’s hesitation, garbed fully or only 
partially, the student has to turn out. She 
may be in bed; she may be deep in Sopho- 
cles; she may be wrestling with a matter 
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metaphysical ; she may even (though this is 
unlikely) be playing something frivolous on 
her piano—her occupation must be left on 
the instant and she must fly to her post. 
Then an imaginary fire is put out, the hose 
is wound up, the engine put to bed, the fire- 
women complimented or reprimanded accord- 
ing to the degree of smartness they have 
exhibited, and so the impromptu drill comes 
to an end. We believe we are correct in 
saying that there has never yet been a fire at 
Girton, but it is quite right to take such pre- 
cautions. It is also very satisfactory to note 
that there are special exits in case of fire, and 
fire-proof doors at the end of each corridor. 
The Girtonian has this advantage over the 
male undergraduate, she does not have to 
pay down a lump sum for furniture on enter- 
ing the college, which provides bare neces- 





saries in the shape of a desk, carpet, couple 
of chairs, table, fender and fire-irons, coal- 
scuttle, bedroom furniture, and cupboard. 
By a nun a couple of rooms with all these 
things in them would doubtless be considered 
sinfully luxurious. The Girtonian, however, 
soon sets to work to embellish and fill with 
bric-a-brac what is to be her academical home 
for the next three years. When her friends 
receive word that she is proceeding to Cam- 
bridge, come October, they present her with 
a store of dainty knick-knacks, useful and 
ornamental, and with the aid of these she 
fills up all her bare nooks and corners. As 
the rooms are somewhat limited in dimen- 
sions, it would be neither wise nor polite to 
attempt to swing a cat in them. I had 
myself the misfortune to collide with a 
decorated flower-jar, 
which, with a femi- 
nine eye for effect, 
rather than for 
safety, had been 
placed on a_ stool 
just where it was 
most likely to be 
overturned by an 
awkward masculine. 
But the accident 
was received with 
a smile surely as 
sweet as the scent 
of the Girton roses ! 

It may now be 
well to describe a 
day at Girton, with 
its pleasant mixture 
of work and play. 
The following speci- 
men of the Girton 
vernacular may surprise some of those good 
folks who have hitherto been under the im- 
pression that when a girl goes to college she 
immediately assumes the manner and diction 
of a learned woman. 

“Well,” said my informant, “we get up 
when we like. Lots of people get up and 
work before breakfast, and they take it 
in turns to make tea. When it is your 
turn the other girls come in, and you 
make them tea. Breakfast is from eight 
to nine. What do we have? Oh, ordinary 
things, you know. Then we work all the 
morning, and lunch is to be had between 
twelve and three, hot lunch between one and 
half-past. After that we play tennis, or golf, 
or hockey, or ride out on our bicycles. Oh 
yes, quite a third of the girls have bicycles. 
Then, if you’re here for it, comes afternoon 
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tea. Is that the great hour of the day ? 
Oh, dear no! ‘Tray’ is the best part of the 
day. Oh, P’m coming to that presently. 
Well, afternoon tea is to be had in several 
ways. A servant brings round a big pot of 
tea, and you pour yourself out a cup—if you 
are working, that is to say. Then you don’t 
have any trouble. In the summer girls are 
very fond of making their own tea on the 
lawn. The college provide tea, you know, 
and we provide cakes, biscuits, etc. Well, 
after tea we either read or do something else. 
There’s always something on—hockey chiefly 
in the winter ; tennis, bicycling, cricket and 
golf in the summer. Only a few girls play 
golf. The links are not proper links, just a 
few holes. When all the girls are ‘ up’ there 
are two ‘halls,’ one 
at six, one at seven. 
After hall we have 
coffee-parties. Then 
at nine or nine- 
thirty comes ‘tray.’” 

I was beginning 
to feel anxious about 
the nature of this 
mysterious function 
called “tray.” The 
explanation was soon 
forthcoming how- 
ever. 

“ Well, you must 
know that in the 
evening your gyp 
brings you a tray. 
On this is tea, coffee, 
or cocoa—you can 
have which you like. 
As it’s very unsoci- 
able to take ‘ tray’ 
by yourself, you say 
to another girl, or 
to six other girls if you like, ‘Come and 
have “tray” with me.’ Then they bring 
their things, you boil the water, and you all 
have ‘tray’ together. Then you go to bed 
about half-past ten or eleven. Midnight 
oil? Ohno! Very few girls sit up. We 
get up too early to be able to sit up late. 
There, that’s a day. Oh, I haven’t told you 
how we arrange to be quiet. There are no 
rules made, but it is understood between 
ourselves that certain hours in the day are to 
be held sacred to work. They are called 
‘silence hours.’ Well, we agree between 
ourselves not to bang doors, nor to sing, nor 
to whistle, nor do anything that will disturb 
anyone between nine and one in the morning, 
three and half-past six in the afternoon, and 





eight to nine in the evening. During those 
hours we do not play our pianos either. 
Now d’you understand ? ” 

Girtorians are well provided with litera- 
ture. The library—which is dedicated to the 
late Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, one 
of the college’s greatest benefactresses—is 
stocked with a large number of representa- 
tive works, works upon which the dust is 
never allowed to lie. The lecture-rooms are 
similar in appearance to those in the Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges, plain rooms only, 
provided with chairs and tables, on the 
tables the familiar blotting-pads. The hall 
is the most handsome room in the college. 
On its walls are ranged the portraits of those 
persons — chiefly ladies — whose donations 
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have done so much towards making Girton 
what it is. 

But the pleasantest part of my July visit 
was spent out-of-doors. In the large quad- 
rangle, shown on page 348, tennis is played. 
To the right of the college is the hockey 
ground, behind it the cricket and golf 
grounds, and the pond, whereon sail two 
majestic swans entitled “John” and 
“ Emma,” the former having been presented 
to Girton by St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
and the other by Emmanuel. There is an 
abundance of space wherein to roam about 
without leaving the Girton grounds ; in fact 
you can go for all the walk you require by 
following a woodland path which runs all 
round the college, and is overhung by thick 
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foliage most of the way. Through a wicket- 
gate in the far corner of the grounds you 
can walk out on to the Huntingdon Road 
and thus avoid a stately exit by means of 
the drive. 

I do not intend to touch on Girton’s intel- 
lectual triumphs in this article. I have 
penned my way so far merely with the object 
of giving the impressions I received during 
an afternoon visit. To those who wish to 
compete, I should say, however, Girton offers 
a budget of scholarships. No student is 
allowed to enter before she is eighteen, those 
now resident varying between eighteen and 
three-and-twenty years of age. There are 
rather over a hundred Girtonians at present 
on the books of the college. Since the 
college was founded almost six hundred 


students have received instruction under its 
classic roof. Of these, three hundred and 
forty-four have obtained honours, according 
to the Cambridge University standard, and 
between fifty and sixty have passed examina- 
tions qualifying for the ordinary B.A. degree. 
The majority of the students take posts as 
mistresses in our larger schools when they 
leave Girton; the specially distinguished ones 
stay on at Girton as dons. I quitted Girton 
wiser than I entered it. I saw that there 
the far-famed blue-stocking is non-existent ; 
that the muscles are cultivated quite as much 
as the brain, and that the students seem to be 
profoundly contented with their lot, each one 
being blessed, apparently, with that truly 
— possession, a sound mind in a sound 
0a. 
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A VERY DOMESTIC SKETCH. 


By Eruen TURNER. 


Illustrated by Epitu A. REYNOLDS. 





AEAHIN a properly 
regulated 
household the 
Mite would 
have been 
snugly asleep 
in her cradle, 
and dream- 
ing the sweet 
mysterious 
dreams of 
babyhood, by 
seven o’clock. 
But who could accuse the Browns of such a 
thing as regulation? The Mite, before she 
was seven months old, discovered that she 
had only to say “googul” in an insinuating 
manner, and to give a series of leaps, and to 
smile engagingly, to be lifted out of the dull 
cradle and popped down on the hearthrug 
where all the fun in the world was going on. 
She had a speechless adoration for Alfie, who 
was verging on tio, and trotted about the 
house all day, and pulled the cups and plates 
so close to the table-edge that they fell off 
with an enchanting noise ; Alfie, who chased 
the thin cat, grubbed in the garden dirt and 
popped into the bath with all his clothes 
on when mother’s back was turned. 

The Mite used to crow and laugh, and 
wave her wee hands excitedly at every new 
performance of his. It seemed as if she were 
taking perpetual lessons from him on the 
things she intended to do herself as soon as 
her fat little legs would allow themselves to 
be used for walking. Alfie’s life had been 
twice as happy since she had slipped into the 
world to form an admiring audience for his 
feats, for Stan was almost four and inclined 
to be contemptuous over babyish things, 
striving instead to equal in manliness Frank 
who was five. Ettie was six, a responsible, 
hard-working little woman, as it behoved the 
eldest of the family to be. 

“T’'ll put baby to bed, to-night, mummie,” 
she would say. “Oh, do let me! She loves 
me to—don’t you, weeney-teeney ? Look 
how she’s nodding and laughing! And Til 




















wash her awfully clean. I didn’t leave a 
speck of dirt on her yesterday when you had 
a headache.” 

Mrs. Brown’s forehead held lines, but she 
also had dimples. 

“‘ Neither vou did,” she said—* not a speck ; 
but she has been sneezing ever since. Dad 
says he went in half an hour after you had 
put her in the bath and she was still 
there.” 

“She wouldnt come out,” was KEttie’s 
excuse. ‘“ You know how she loves the 
water.” 

“But you shouldn’t have attempted to 
bath her,” mother said; “you could just 
have washed her face and hands and put 
her to bed.” 

“T did mean to,” Ettie said apologetically ; 
“but dad had brought the tub in to bath 
Alfie and Stan, and when she saw it she 
kicked, so we had to put her in.” 

“Dad didn’t know, I’m sure.” 

“Oh no; he said he’d just go and have a 
smoke with Mr. Jones before he started on 
Alf—his legs were all over tar from the top 
of the road, you know. And then baby 
began to kick, so I couldn’t hold her.” 

“You could have taken her out of the 
room,” said Mrs. Brown, who well knew her 
infant’s passion for the bath. 

“T thought it wouldn’t hurt to let her 
just dabble her toes in,” Ettie said. ‘ I was 
afraid she would cry and wake you if I 
didn’t let her. And then Stan said her 
knees were dirty and he soaped all over her 
legs. And then Frank got the sponge and 
filled it with water and gave it to her, and 
she put it on her head and squeezed it—he 
won't do what I tell him, mummie.” 

“T never,” said Frank. “I just wet the 
sponge to wipe some jam off her cheeks— 
Alfie had been giving her sucks at his tart— 
and she went and grabbed it out of my 
hand. Was it my fault, mother ? ” 

“T told you to take the sponge away,” 
Ettie said. 

Frank looked at her fiercely. ‘ You're 
only six,” he said. “I’m older than you 
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cos I'm a boy. I’m not going to do as 
you tell me, so don’t you think it !” 

“Oh, aren’t you!” said Ettie. 

“ Now, now,” cried mother. ‘“ Frankie, 
baby seems as if she won’t go to sleep ; go 
and lift her out of the cradle and bring her 
here. Get the red shawl for her. KEttie, 
what are you thinking of ? It is half-past 
six. Dad will be here in a minute, and you 
have not got the bath things.” 

Off Ettie bustled ; this was the biggest 
and pleasantest task of herday. Dad always 
carried in the big tub as soon as he had had 
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Ettie ; she is trying to get to the coal. I 
must dish daddie’s dinner.” 

She had it, steaming hot, on the dining- 
room table before he was in the house. It 
always took him longer than other men to 
walk up that strip of green, for it was the 
invariable habit of Alfie and Stan to rush 
to meet him, and then flinging themselves 
face downwards on the ground, they would 
each clasp their arms round his separate legs, 
and force him to drag them in that way up 
to the door. 

It was their mode of welcome, and’ how- 





**Such a tender, restful, peaceful little time it was!” 


his dinner, but it was her work to get ready 
sponge and soap and comb and brush and 
towels, and the five little nightgowns, and 
the five biscuits that were never touched till 
all operations were over. 

“ All ready,” she announced at last. 

Mrs. Brown was catching the fading light 
to finish one of the small holland overalls 
she seemed to be always making. She 
looked down the Jong strip of grass that 
stretched in front of the little house. 
“There go the boys,” she said—* oh, here 
he is, coming through the gate! Mind baby, 








ever tired he was he never shook them off. 
It had been Frank’s and Stan’s habit before, 
and earlier than that Ettie’s and Frank’s. 
Soon Stan would have to abdicate in favour 
of the Mite, for the reason that the privilege 
belonged to the two youngest members of the 
family—* Fortunately for my muscles,” dad 
would say. 

In he came, Frank carrying his bag and 
hanging on to his arm, Alfie and Stan still 
clinging to his legs but in a vertical position 
now. 

Mrs. Brown ran to kiss him, and she put 
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her arms round his neck, and he ruffled her 
hair and kissed all the possible places on her 
face, and held her in his arms a minute or 
two. 

“ Fow’s the Mite?” he said, casting off 
his hat. 

Ettie came staggering in with her. She 
tripped over the red shawl half-way across 
the room and dropped her heavily, but since 
it was father who picked her up and cuddled 
and tossed her the Mite enly cried for ¢ 
minute or two, just to show Ettie she objected 
to such carelessness. 

Mrs. Brown sat down to the table beside her 
husband ; she poured out his tea and helped 
him to curry and potatoes and cauliflower. 
The lines and weariness and dispiritment of 
the hard, hard day fell away from him as 
he ate and they talked to him. Baby sat on 
the half of the table that was not spread, 
and mother’s hand was ready to catch her if 
she showed signs of rolling off. Ettie buzzed 
round with salt and bread and mustard, and 
father had to help himself several times to 
each to satisfy her. Frank rubbed his head 
every few minutes on the arm that worked 
the knife, and Stan on the fork arm, just to 
show their affection. Alfie stood at his knee, 
and ‘Suddar,” he said, “more suddar,” 
and a “ bit more suddar,” till the sugar-basin 
was forcibly taken by mother out of father’s 
vicinity. 

There was plum-pudding with nice sauce, 
and father’s eyes glistened ; he was quite a 
schoolboy about puddings. When he had 
made it look so small that Frank and Stan’s 
hope that a good piece would be left for to- 
morrow vanished, he felt for his pipe. Ettie 
rushed up with matches and Frank begged 
to be allowed to chop the tobacco up; but 
there were some things at which father drew 
the line. , 

Baby signified her intention of making 
herself obnoxious unless she was instantly 
lifted down from the table and taken on the 
big knee, and allowed to make grabs at the 
pretty smoke. 

Then Ettie and Stan cleared the table, 
and the serious business of the day loomed 
nearer. 

“Go and stick some of that light wood I 
chopped under the boiler,” father said to 
Frank ; “there'll be cold water again when 
we're ready to start.” 

Frank rushed off, Alfie at his heels to 
help, Etfie and Stan went to the kitchen to 
stack the plates and save the bits for the 
fowls. 

Baby grew thoughtful and leaned her dear 


‘and hit at him and said, “ Gr-r-r-r-r,’ 
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little head on father’s waistcoat while she 
stared at the fire and wondered at the 
dancing flames. Mother’s chair was so low 
she was able to rest her head on father’s 
knee and let him play with her soft hair and 
pass soothing fingers over the places where 
the headache trouble came. Such a tender, 
restful, peaceful little time it was! Neither 
of them had a wish to utter or a plaint to 
make in the world. 

Then in came bustling Ettie to announce 
the boiling of the water; and in came 
Frank to make it known that he had caused 
it to boil; and Stan to insist that he had 
helped too ; and Alfie to tell ramblingly and 
inarticulately something about a pink plate 
with goldy flowers on it getting to the edge 
of the table and falling off by itself. 

Baby woke up from her dreaminess and 
leaped and kicked because bath time was 
coming. And dad filled his pipe up again 
and lit it and went off to put hot water in 
the tub and carry it into the big bedroom. 
Then mother donned her large businesslike 
apron and lifted up to the side of the bath a 
little old chair with the legs sawn down. 
And Stan gathered the baby up and dropped 
it on her lap. 

“‘Goo—goo—goo !” said the Mite, tossing 
her heels and hands into the air at one and 
the same time. Of course this made Frankie 
tickle her, and her excitement and rapture 
were so infectious the room was in an uproar. 

Off with the dirty pinafore, off with the 
grubby little frock morning had seen spotless. 
Such adimpled neck for the children’s kisses ! 
such sweet bare little arms to be bitten and 
played with ! 

“Love me, baby,” said Ettie, knecling 
down. The Mite flung her arms round the 
little girl’s neck. 

“Love me, darling,” said Frank, stooping 
down in his turn. 

The Mite gave him a hurried wet kiss and 
pulled his hair. 

“Love me, :teeney,” said Stan, following 
close as usual at'this daily performance. 

But baby was impatient for the water, 
’ with 
angry intonation. 

“She’s swearing at me,” said little Stan, 
moving aside, and Father laughed and said 
he was afraid she was. 

Off with the little white skirt that mother 
had tucked with such patient hands ; off with 
the tiny petticoat that had been new and 
gaily stitched for Frank, but now was old 
and thin with many washings ; off with the 
long band that Ettie rolled with care and 
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called “baby’s stays”; off with the absurd 
morsel of a shirt. 

Kissings again from everyone; even dad 
kneels down to play with the tiny queen. 

‘¢ Let me put her in,” he says, and she hears 
and understands and jumps to him. 

“Oh!” cries Ettie agitatedly, “for gooa- 
ness’ sake wait; [ never tried it!’ She ros 
back her sleeve, kneels down and carefully 
puts her elbow in the bath to test the water. 

* Just a Jittle more cold,” she says. 

But the Mite has slipped in, and as she 
is splashing with frantic enjoyment the 
temperature evidently suits her. 

Mother soaps her from head to foot-—little 
bobbing golden curls, little pink toes. Father 
fills the sponge and squeezes it gently over 
her head ; she screws up her eyes and mouth 
and gasps till it is over. Then brims over 
with laughter again. Then the other four 
babies take it in turn to squeeze the sponge 
over her shoulders, and when it is Alfie’s 
turn she flicks handfuls of water all over 
him, and makes him so wet that Ettie is 
bidden to begin to undress him. 

“Why, it is nearly eight!” mother says, 
glancing at the clock. “I mustn’t dawdle ; 
there is all the washing-up to be done yet. 
Change the water, daddie.” 

But the Mite is quite indifferent to time ; 
she clings to the side of the bath, she storms 
and cries shrilly the moment the mother 
says, “ Come out.” 

Ettie is warming a towel and looking over 
her shoulder at the same time. When it 
scorches a rich brown she is so very sorry 
no one can be angry. She rushes with it, 
spreads it on the wide knee; down go 
mother’s strong hands, out comes the shining 
pink cherub, with doubled-up, protesting 
hands and angry weeping. But, oh, the 
warm towel and the merry jigging move- 
ment of that pleasant knee! The stiffness 
of her back relaxes, her hands unclench ; 
when Alfie tumbles into the water with one 
sock and his shirt: stilt on,:she dimples all 
over with delicious laughter. 

Then comes the little pink night-gown ; 
her hair is rubbed up the wrong way “to 
make it curl.” Father lifts the cradle near 
the fire, but out of the way of splashes ; 
mother pops her in. For a second she looks 
mournful again to the point of tears, for 
undivided attention she considers the pre- 
rogative of her queenship. But Ettie goes 
down on her knees. “ Knock at the door,” 
she says, knocking at the forehead; “ pull 
the bell,” dragging softly at a bit of hair 
soft as floss silk ; “open the window, peep 
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in,” lifting the eyelids gently ; “lift up the 
latch,” making a snub of the dear little 
nose ; “walk in,” poking a hidden biscuit 
into the gaping mouth. Baby’s hand grabs 
it, tears have fled ; she sits on her little pillow 
and superintends the bathing of her elders. 

Alfie is clean at last ; he too has had his 
splashing time, and he too refuses to budge 
from the bath. 

“S’an’t!” he says stoutly when bidden 
“come and be dried.” 

But mother has discovered an effectual 
remedy for this small one’s mutiny. A little 
copper kettle stands always in the fireplace 
for use if needed in the night. At this 
hour it is always cold, but Alfie is no logician 
yet. When mother seizes it in that business- 
like fashion and holds it over his shrinking, 
terrified shoulders, he feels in anticipation 
the streams of boiling fluid. 

“‘ Alfie dood !” he gasps, “ Alfie dood !” and 
clambers over the side with the promptest. 
despatch. Another little night-gown—ten 
more little toes rubbed and warmed by the 
fire. Dad grasps him and bears him to the 
cot the other side of the room, and he too 
sits on his pillow, chews biscuit thoughtfully 
and watches the rest. 


Stan has to wait while the water is 
changed again. He attempts catharine 


wheels round the room in the _ interval, 
and the Mite grows quite hysterical in her 
elee. 

Then he too undergoes the ablutionary 
performances absolutely necessary after the 
long play-day, and comes forth shining and 
sweet and cherub-like. He wears pyjamas 
for sleep time; they are bright blue and 
pink striped, and the effect is comical. 
Dad flings the red shawl round him and 
bears him off to a bedroom across the passage. 
He is obliged to come back for the forgotten 
biscuit. 

Frank’s turn next: another shining red 
face and damp rough head, another figure 
in pink and blue pyjamas, much too small 
for him, another figure borne away. 

Ettie baths herself. Since she “ turned ” 
six she has begged the privilege, and boasts 
of it till Frank and Stan feel they are 
babies. But mother dries her and unfastens 
the hair that has been pinned up in a tight 
little knob out of the way of the water, and 
brushes and combs it; and father bears 
her away into the tiny room next the boys. 

Then he carries the bath away and 
empties it, and mother hears prayers. Stan 
is so wrigglesome he has to be held tightly 
all the time. “ Bress fadder and mudder,° 
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he says. “Oh, look at the dear lil fevvar 
sticking out de pillow, mudder.” 

“Hush!” says mother reproachfully. 

“ Bress brudders an’ sissies an’ all kind —— 
pr’aps "twas a poor lil chickie was killed and 
zat’s its fevvar, mudder.” 

“ Hush!” repeats mother insistently. 

“ friends, an’ make me a good boy, 
an’ tank you for lettin’ me go into twousies, 
and bress mudder, amen. Le’s have my 
new hat on to-morrow, mudder, will you ?” 

Frank is more reverent, and his prayer 
is longer, as befits his age ; but in the midst 
of it he discerns that Stan is encroaching on 
his half of the bed, and kicks his foot out 
to remove him before continuing. Alfie 








*** Want a dink,’ says Alfie.” 


invokes blessings on * Mummie, an’ dad, an’ 
me, an’ Ettie, an’ Stan, an’ Alfie, an’ baby, 
an’ Fank. And bress Alfie 7ezzy much,” he 
adds. 

Kittie has arrived at a degree of faith that 
makes her mother puzzled what to do with 
her. 

“God can do anything, can’t he, 
mother ?” she had asked. 

“ Yes, anything, my daughter,” the little 
mother had answered. 

“ Frizzle wp the world in a frying-pan.” 

* Don’t be foolish, Ettie.” 

“Oh, | know He doesn’t want to; [ only 
mean He cou/d if He did want to, couldn't 
He?” 


The mother looked distressed. ‘ Ye—es, 
of course,” she had said ; “ but don’t talk 
like that, Ettie, it doesn’t sound nice, darling.” 

Ettie’s faith, however, increased every 
night, and she put her petitions up with such 
pure eyes and such utter trust her mother 
felt loth to check her, and yet was half 
afraid to let her go on. 

‘To-night she kneels upon the pillow as 
usual and says the “Gentle Jesus” prayer 
with tender reverence. Then asks blessings 
like the rest for her family and friends. 
Then adds her private requests. ‘ Dear 
God,” she says, “I am so tired of my doll’s 
house being red, oh, please do paint it green ! 
Ard will you take care I never drop baby 
again unless I’m near a bed ; she is very little 
yet and her head is soft. Please let me help 
mother better, and forgive me for scorching 
that towel. Let me get to be fourteen very 
soon, and make the boys do as I tell them. 
And please, dear God, let me sew better, I 
pucker hems so badly. Please let me like 
church better, and don’t let Frank pinch me 
when I’m there, it makes me laugh. And 
let me wake very early in the morning and 
help dress baby snd Alfie. For Christ’s 
sake, amen.” 

When all this is finished father comes 
back and looks thoroughly tired out. He 
sits down in the big armchair and takes 
mother on his knee, and they rest a little 
time together before washing up. 

They speak in low voices. “Baby is 
asleep,” says mother in the smallest whisper. 
But the Mite opens her eyes and there is a 
twinkle in them. “Oh, am J,” she seems 
to say. 

“ Want a dink,” says Alfie. 

Mother takes a litile tumbler to him and 
he nestles down again. 

Ettie’s voice is heard across the landing, 
great distress in it. “Oh, would you please, 
dad,” she says, “ bring me my dollie? Not 
Arabella—I want Molly ; she’s sitting on the 
floor near the bath.” 

Dad hunts about, for the voice of the little 
mother is pathetic. He finds a gay waxen 
lady on the chest of drawers and picks it 
up thoughtlessly. 

“That's Arabella,” says mother reproach- 
fully: “you know it is Molly, over there, 
she always has to sleep with her.” So he 
picks up the plain, battered, homely Molly 
and carries it In to his eldest daughter, who 
cuddles down again peacefully with it. 

sut on the way back he finds Stan has 
pattered down the landing and is going 
down to the dining-room. “I twite fordot 
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my ole rabbit,” he says when father objects 
to the proceeding ; “he’s out in the front 
darden ; 1 must det him.” 

Mother whisks him back into bed, scolding 
hard. “ You must sleep without it to-night,” 
she says. ‘ You shouldn’t have left it out.” 

“ Fadder'll det it,” says little Stan trust- 
fully. 

“No, I’m blest if I will!” says father, 
and he takes mother back to the armchair 
and lifts her on his knee again to rest. 

Five pleasant breathing moments! Dad 
smooths mother’s hair and soothes her, and 
says things to her just as tender as he used 
to say when he was her lover and she a 
careless girl. 

Then Alfie bobs up smilingly. 

“ Dini, dad,” he says. 

“(Go to sleep,” says dad. 

“ Dink, mudder,” says Alfie. 

“Go to sleep,” says mother. 

“ Dink, daddie,” says Alfie. 

“T’ll come and whip you,” says dad. 

“Sust a ickie dink, mummie ”—the voice 
has fallen a semitone. 

Mummie moves a little, but dad holds 
her. 

“T'll get a great big strap in a moment, 
Alfie,” he says. “ Go to sleep this minute !” 
Alf catches a plaintive sob in his throat. 

“ [’se so firsty,” he says. 

Even dad is not proof against this ;*he 
tells himself it is quite possible the child may 
really be in need of a drink. So he goes to 
the bedside again with the tumbler. 

Alf drinks thirstily. When he has quite 
finished he tries to drag his father down to 
him. ‘ Play Alfie’s ickie lion, an’ daddie’s 
drate big lion,” he says coaxingly. 

But father has other things to attend to. 
There is a noise of scuffling in the boys’ 
room ; he strides in and finds Stan standing 
shivering on the floor and Frank sprawling 
ul over the little bed. 

“ He—he pushed me out of bed,” sobs 
Stan. 

“T never,” says Frank. 
him a kick and he fell out.” 

“He—he w-won’t let m-me get in 
again,” sobs Stan. 

* Well, are you going to stop blubbering ? ” 
Frank demands. 

Father cuffs them both and orders Stan 
in again. 

“If I hear another sound,” he says, “ Pll 
come and thrash vou both.” 

But at the door he pauses a moment. 

“What were you crying for, Stan?” he 


asks 


“4 only gave 


BEDTIME AT BROWN’S. 
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Frank answers, contempt in -his voice : 
“He thinks his stupid old rabbit thing’ll 
get cold down in the garden!” he says. 

Dad goes back again. Mother has drawn 
the cradle curtains and shaded off the light ; 
the Mite is breathing softly and regularly, 
her pretty lashes lie quiet on her cheeks, her 
wee thumb is in her mouth. 

“Hush !” says mother warningly when his 
boots creak, so he walks on his toes. 

“Dink,” murmurs Alfie, roused for a 
moment at the sound, bit as no one moves 
his eyelids droop again and his breath comes 
as regularly as the Mite’s. 

So they tiptoe away, and mother goes to 
blow out Ettie’s light. The child is fast 
asleep, her old doll cuddled close in her 
arms ; one of her feet protrudes beneath the 
top coverings, and though mother gently 
puts it in again she knows it will have found 
its way out in half an hour. 

Frank is asleep on seven-eighths of the 
bed ; Stan, crowded on the remaining eighth, 
is tossing restlessly, and opens his eyes 
drowsily when his mother makes « trifle 
more room for him. 

He gives a little sob and she bends 
over him. “ Little old laddie!” she says. 
* What is it, sweetheart ? ” 

But he sobs once more and drops to sleep 
again. 

“That wretched washing-up!” dad says 
as they godown. “I wish I could afford a 
servant for you, small woman.” 

“‘ Nonsense,” says mother, “I haven’t a 
bit too much to do. Where are you going ?” 

Dad is going to the frent door. ‘ The little 
chap’ll be unbappy all night if he doesn’t 
have his rabbit,” he says deprecatingly. 

He is ten minutes hunting for the woolly 
thing, striking matches and peering under 
the bushes and about the swing and the 
fowls’ house ; finally he discovers it on a low 
branch of the apple tree. He laughs at the 
absurd caricature as he holds it—a body as 
much like a horse as a rabbit. But how that 
boy loves it! When it is slipped very gently 
into- his arms his eyes flutter open and his 
little lips quiver. Then he feels the soft fur 
against his chin! He cuddles it close up to 
him, and he is peacefully asleep again. 

When father goes down to the kitchen 
mother has finished and is turning out the 
eas. 

“ Everything over ?” he says in surprise. 

“ Everything,” says mother, putting her 
face up to be kissed in the dark. Then a 
little langh bubbles up to her lips. 

“ At least, till to-morrow night,” she adds 
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UP A TREE. 


Tuere was an old man of Tralee, 
Whose dream of delight was that he, 
A millionaire made, 
In the ginger-beer trade, 
Should take all his meals in a tree! 


In summer, a band at the foot 
Should all the time warble and toot ; 
While tenors and basses, 
In just the right places, 
Throw in observations to suit. 


‘‘ With fish,” he remarked with a smile, 
‘* The light operatic would while ; 
With entrées, caprices, 
With joints, classic pieces, 
I feel would be faultless in style. 


‘Tn winter,” he cheerfully said, 

‘*An umbrella held over my head, 
With boots and goloshes 
And three mackintoshes 

Would leave nothing more to be said.” 


Amassing a fortune admired, 

Ile at length achieved all he desired ; 
When—sad to relate— 
By mysterious fate, 

Ile took cold in his head and expired. 


Mary Kernahan, 
































Oxt day Gounod, on entering the room of 
Rossini, found him thumping the piano with all 
his might, but drawing the most discordant noise 
from*the instrument. “ What in the name of all 
that is good are you playing ?” asked the French- 
man. “J am trying to play that new score of 
Wagner’s,” replied the Italian. ‘“ But the score is 
upside down!” “That's true,” was the retort. 
“JT had it the other way up at first, but couldn't 
make head nor tail. of it, so I thought I might 
succeed in this way!” 


“Tr was so dark in the parlour when young Dr. 
Plummer came in that I didn’t notice he had 
shaved off his moustache.” | . 

“Didn’t you? ~TI felt the difference while you 
were getting a light.” 


’ 


Antist: I. flatter my nyself this last picture of 
nine is,an excellent, one. 

Tue, orner’ Artist: My dear fellow, you don’t 
flatter, yourself ‘half as thuch as you flatter the 


picture. 


Gosuin: | vente’. tos an advertisement which 
said, ‘ Send a shilling for'a sure method of saving 
doctors’ bills.” 

Douy;: “Well?. ” 

Gostix: The answer w: ag, * “ Don't get sick.” 


Lr 


~. 

REPORTER : ,It is said. that, yourself and your 

comrade; 0° "Hoggarty, were ‘calm and collected after 
the dynamite explosion at the quarry ? 

McLusperty: :Wull, it was loike this: Oi was 

calm an’ O’Hoggarty was collicted. 











































UNCLE SILAS AND THE UNIVERSE. 
By Sam Walter Foss. 


‘*What’s all this thing about ?’’ says he. 
‘*Wall, I dunno,’’ says I. 

‘*What good is all this worl’ to me, 
This lan’ an’ sea an’ sky ? 

The same ol’ thing! Git up an’ dress, 
An’ eat an’ work like sin; 

Then go to bed, git up an’ dress, 
An’ eat an’ work ag’in. 

What’s all this thing about ?’’ says he. 
Says I, ‘‘Can’t tell ye, John; 

But, as for me, I like to see— 
To see the thing go on. 


‘There ain’t no end to this machine 
An’ no man hereabout, 

So fur as I have ever seen, 
Can tell what it grinds out. 

Its belts are hitched to far-off gears, 
Far out. beyond the sun, 

An’ I’ve no doubt ’twill-run for years 
The way it allus run.’’. 
But what’s the thing about?’’ says he. 
Says I, ‘‘Can’t tell ye, John; 

But, as for me, I like to see— 
To see the thing go on.’’ 


‘**Tis day an’ nighi, an’ night an’ day— 
The same ol’ thing,’’ says John. 

‘*I guess it is,’’ says 1; ‘‘ but say, 
Let’s watch the thing go on. 

For all the grass an’ things that grow, 
An’ stars, it;seems to me, 

Are jest a free-for-nothin’ show, 
For us deadheads to see. 

An’ I ain’t tired of it yit, 
It’s pretty middjin’, John; 

An’, as for me, I like to see 
To see the thing go on. 


‘*I like to see the thing, my friend— 
’Tis healthy sport for man— 

Though I can’t tell ye where ? twill end, 
Nor where 'the thing began.’ 

‘‘What’s all:the thing about?’’ ‘‘Dunno. 
’Tis fun enough for me 

To jest lay back an’ see the show 
An’ wonder; yes, sir-ee! 

An’ so I guess that.we are here, 
An’, that’s our. business, John, 

To work an’: git ourselves in gear 

To help the thing go on.”’ 


i 
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BREAKFAST AT SEVEN. 
By M. E. Finlay. 


“THe real truth,” said Phyllis majestically, 
rising from the breakfast table and smoothing 
down the ribbons of her fresh white morning- 
gown, “the real truth is that it was a great mis- 
take for us ever to get married.” 

“The worst mistake we ever made,” said Lal 
lugubriously. 

Phyllis folded her table-napkin with superfluous 
neatness, brushed away an invisible crumb from 
her dainty skirt, and looked thoughtfully out of 
the window. 

“T suppose it can’t be helped now?” she said 
with a note of interrogation. 

“T suppose not,” groaned Lal. 

“JT do not think that the English law as yet 
permits a man to divorce his wife because she has 
come down late to breakfast,” went on Phyllis 
sarcastically, “though I wonder that, as men 
make the laws, such an emergency has not been 
provided for,” she added with scathing emphasis. 

“There was not one single thing hot on the 
table,” said Lal defiantly. 

“ And because the lord of creation has not had 
his breakfast quite to his liking he must immedi- 
ately ill-treat his wife and wish to divorce her,” 
said Phyllis, somewhat unreasonably, but more 
scathingly than ever. ‘You need not be afraid, 
my lord and master” (very sarcastically), “ I have 
too much self-respect te ruffle your august mind 
by standing in the way of your creature com- 
forts.” Whereat she swept majestically out of the 
room. 

Lal ensconced himself gloomily behind his paper 
and worked himself up into a great indignation 
against Phyllis. It really was too bad of her; 
she was an unreasonable person by nature (being 
a woman), but she also was deceitful, unjust, 
inconsiderate—everything she should not be. 

“| simply cannot stay in the same house with 
her,” thought he, throwing down the paper, when 
he caught sight of Phyllis, most daintily dressed 
for goiug out in spring hat and frock and beau- 
tiful little shoes, passing over the lawn and 
out of the gate, carefully picking her way as she 
went. 

Lal frowned, said to himself that she was heart- 
less, did not care in the least, then put on his hat 
and marched resolutely out towards the railway 
station, going by the short cut over the fields. 
Ile would go away for a few days, at any rate, till 
Phyllis had come to her senses. 

Phyllis, walking on the road, was equally 
resolved that to live in the same house with Lal 
was perfectly impossible to her as a right-minded 
woman, perfectly impossible! She would take 
the very first train that went and go back to 
inamma. At home they had let her come down 
to breakfast just whenever she chose. Besides, at 
home they did not have breakfast at the ridicu- 
lously early hour of seven. Breakfast at seven, 
indeed ! 

Lal was the first to arrive at the railway station, 
and going up to the sleepy little office, asked for 
his ticket. hen he searched each vocket in turn 


for the money, but not a penriy could he find. 
He grew crimson as each investigation revealed 
nothing but a few yards of twine, a piece of paper 
folded lengthwise, and a few rusty nails. How 
ever did these things come to be in his. pockets ? 
How very annoying of Phyllis! She had put out 
an old suit for him to wear! Lal frowned, blushed, 
and stammered that he had forgotten his money. 
The ticket man concealed a smile. Lal'said that 
he would go home and fetch it, for his resolve was 
in no wise shaken. But as he went out of the 
station door he saw a dainty well-known little 
figure coming down the road. 

(Phyllis carefully avoided the little puddles left 
by last night’s rain, and tried to look joyfully 
forward to being under mamma’s protecting wing.) 
He drew back and watched her. This very pretty 
little lady, holding her parasol Judy-wise on her 
arm, marched boldly into the office and without 
hesitation demanded a first-class ticket, then, 
all unsuspecting, she put her little white-gloved 
hand into her pocket and began to search for her 
purse. 

Lal, with a secret triumph, observed her grow- 
ing pinker and pinker till she was the pretty 
colour of the roses in her hat; she turned the 
pocket inside out, but no purse was to be found. 
‘Then she gasped, “Oh, I left it on the dressing- 
table!” and apologising profusely to the amused 
ticket man, she turned away and prepared to walk 
at a great pace back to the house. 

Lal caught up to her in a couple of strides and 
politely asked her if he should fetch her purse. 
She started and coloured, thanked him with 
elaborate politeness, and said that she would get 
it herself. , 

“As I am just going to get mine,” said Lal 
quite coolly, “we might as well walk together, if 
you don’t mind.” 

As they marched on sedately he watched the 
determined little figure at his side, and reflected 
that Phyllis really was looking beautiful ! 

Phyllis could not help feeling inclined to laugh, 
it really was all so very ridiculous ! 

“ We have missed that train,” said Lal at last. 

“ Yes,” said Phyllis stiffly. 

A long pause till they arrived at the garden 
gate, and he held it open for her to pass through. 

“There won’t be another for ages,” he said. 

“ Not till this afternoon,” said Phyllis, more and 
more inclined to laugh. 

“Do you really particularly want to go?” 
asked Lal. “ Because of course—it would be 
awkward if we both went to the same place, and 
in the same train, too—of course we might go in 
separate carriages.” 

“The afternoon train is so slow,” said Phyllis 
thoughtfully, “and I think it is coming on to 
rain.” 

“Very probably,” said Lal, seriously contem- 
plating the cloudless summer sky. “ We might 
wait till to-morrow. And—what do you say to 
having breakfast at half-past seven ?” 

“lo give us more time to pack,” said Phyllis 
gravely. “Tl ask cook if she can manage it.” 

With that she gave a little peal of laughter and 
ran into the house 
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THE EDITOR’S SCRAP-BOOK. 


THE STORY OF A BACKYARD SCORCHER. 


By Lola Parsons, 
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Se ctwork 


Proudly riding, Nothing fearing, 
Smoothly gliding, Corner nearing, 
Self-confiding. Wildly steering. 


Brake erratic, Home returning, 
Pierced pneumatic, Bruises burning, 
Word—emphatic! Wisdom learning. 
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FriEND: Did Miss Howell’s voice fill the hall ? 
Critic: Well, it tilled the lobby. Nearly every- 
body went out when she sang. 


SF 


THE man in the moon is probably the only one 
in history who does not believe he is a man of the 


world. 
STF 


FaTHER (to spendthrift son): What do you 
want with more money? Been contracting a lot 
of new debts ? 

Son: No, merely expanding the old ones! 


ST 


“T want something nice in oil for a dining- 
room.” 
“Yes, madam. A landscape or a box of sar- 


dines ?” 


“ Cows were once used for money.” 
“ Weil, I don’t believe people had much money 
in their pockets in those days.” 


SSF 


‘““WHaT nonsense they do print about the 
nobility of the horse! I never knew a man yet 
who had much to do with horses who was not 
made coarser in his manners,” said the boarder. 

“ Still,” said Asbury Peppers, “ you must admit 
that there is something elevating about a mule.” 


Wr 


“Tr,” said the grinning savage as he turned 
the machine gun on the discomfited Christian 
civilisers, “is a poor maxim that won’t work both 
ways.” 


. 


WHEN a man has a handle to his name he 
naturally looks on it as something that lifts 


him up. 


At a Confirmation Class. 
CLERGYMAN (who has been delivering addresses 
on the world, the flesh and the devil): The week 
before last we took the world, last week we finished 
the flesh, and now we will go to the devil. 


ST 


“THAT affair on the end of my tail,” said the 
rattlesnake, “may not seem handsome, out ——” 
He skilfully threw a coil. “It’s a rattling good 


thing. Yes.” 


Tessie: What dark circles you have under 
your eyes! 

Bessté: I sat up late last night working on my 
new dress. 

Tessiz: I see, they are sewing circles. 


ST 


“ Does your poetry pay ?” 
“Well, it just keeps the wolf from the door.” 
“J suppose you read it to him?” 


WT 


Mapam: Well, Mary, what did you think of 
the pictures at the Academy ? 

Mary:,Oh, mum,. there was a_ picture called 
“Two Dogs,” after Landseer, but I looked at it for 
nearly half an hour and 1 couldn’t see anything 


of Landseer. 


Tue, Coroyen.: So poor old Mike has com- 
mitted . suicide, has’ he? Well, I should have 
thought that would have been the last thing he’d 
have done. 

Tenant: Which it were, sor. 
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‘There is a garden in her face, 
Where roses and white lilies grow.” 


(Engraved by H. Fitaner Davey from a photographic study by Lallie Garet-Charles.) 
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CHRISTIAN. 


By Hawi CAINE. 
(Author of “ The Manxman.”) 


Tllustrated by J. Barnarp Davis. 


THIRD 
XIV. 

HE rehearsals began early in 

the morning and usually lasted 

until late in the afternoon. 

Glory found them wearisome, 

depressing and often humili- 

ating. The body of the theatre 
was below the level of the street, and in the 
daytime was little better than a vast vault. 
If she entered by the front she stumbled 
against seats and saw the figures of men 
and women silhouetted in the distance, and 
heard the echo of cavernous voices. If by 
the back, she came upon the prompter’s table 
set midway across the stage, with a twin gas- 
bracket shooting up behind it like a geyser, 
and an open space of some twenty feet by 
twenty in front whereon the imaginary 
passions were to disport themselves at play. 

Glory found real ones among them, and 
they were sometimes in hideous earnest. 
Jealousy, envy, uncharitableness, and. all the 
rancour of life, where the struggle for it is 
bitterest, attempts to take advantage of her 
inexperience, to rob her of the best positions 
on the stage, to cut out her lines which 
“scored,” to impose upon her genius the 
twopeany-ha’penny traditions, which were 
like the laws of the Medes and the Persians, 
and not to be altered, these, with the weary 
waits, the half darkness, the chill atmosphere, 
the void in front, with its seats in linen 
covers, suggesting an audience of silent 
ghosts, and then the sense of the bright, 
busy, bustling, rattling, real world above, 
sent her home day after day with a head- 
ache, a heartache, and tears bubbling out of 
her eyes. 

And when she had conquered these con- 
ditions, or settled down to them, and had 
made such progress with her part as to throw 
away her scrip, the old horror of the woman 
she was to make herself into, came back as a 


BOO K.—T H E 


DEVIL’S ACRE. 

new terror. The visionary Gloria was very 
proud and vain and selfish, and trampled 
everything under foot that she might possess 
the world and the things of the world. The 
real Gloria was not like that, yet there were 
points of resemblance between them, and it 
seemed as if the author had somehow given 
the visionary woman the little traits and 
harmless tricks of the real one that she 
might thereby lure her to give up her heart 
also. 

She came near to doing it too. Sometimes 
during a long scene, running through the 
whole gamut of passion, pride, vanity, selfish- 
ness and even sensuality, she would wake as 
from a nightmare with a horrible sense that 
the pleading, passionate, groaning, guttural 
voice she heard was not her own voice, and 
that the evil woman had dispossessed her of 
herself. Then she would stop suddenly, and 
looking round, would see the company 
ranged about her, silent, and with looks of 
astonishment. 

And meantime the real woman had a far 
different part to play. Every morning, with 
a terrible reality at her heart, she glanced 
over the newspapers for news of John Storm. 
She had not far to look. A sort of grotesque 
romance had gathered about him, as of a 
modern Don Quixote tilting at windmills. 
His name was the point of a pun ; there were 
cartoons, caricatures, and all other forms of 
the joke that is not a joke because it is an 
insult. 

Sometimes she took stolen glances at his 
work. On Sunday morning she walked 
through Soho, past the people sitting on 
their doorsteps reading the sporting intel- 
ligence in the Sunday papers, with their larks 
in cages hung on nails overhead, until she 
came to the church, and heard the singing 
inside, and saw chalked up on the walls the 
legend, “God bless the Father!” She heard 
that he was to be allowed to have a children’s 
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treat in one of the parks, and when rehearsal 
was over she hurried away to the scene of 
it, and came upon the little ones as they 
were coming home and scuttling across the 
fashionable thoroughfares like rats. Taking 
advantage of the gathering darkness, she 
picked up a little toddle who was whimpering 
and dropping asleep, and carried it across a 
line of carriages, and then came face to face 
with John Storm himself, at the curb of the 
opposite pavement, with another child in his 
arms. Dusk as it was, he saw her, but she 
hastened off, and he also turned away. 

“Strange charge against a clergyman 
It was a low-class paper, and the charge was 
a badge of honour. A young ruffian (it was 
Charles Wilkes) had been brought up on 
remand on a charge of assaulting Father 
Storm, and being sentenced to a_week’s 
imprisonment, notwithstanding the Father’s 
appeal and offer of bail, he had accused the 
clergyman of relations with his sweetheart 
(it was Agatha Jones). 

Glory’s anger at the world’s treatment of 
John Storm deepened to a great love of the 
misunderstood and down-trodden man. She 
saw an announcement of his last service, and 
determined to go to it. The church was 
crowded, chiefly by the poor, and the air was 
heavy with a smell of oranges and beer. It 
was a week evening, and when the organ 
played, the choir came in, followed by John 
Storm in his black cassock, Glory could not 
help a thrill of physical joy at being near him. 

The text was, “ Woe unto you, scribes 
nd Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like 
unto whited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outside, but are within full of dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness!” The first 
half of the sermon was a denunciation of the 
morality of men. We made clean the out- 
side of the platter, but the so-called purity 
of England was a smug sham built upon 
rottenness and sin! There were men among 
us, wretched sensualists, left untouched by 
the idleness of the public conscience, who did 
not even know where their children were to 
befound. Let them go down into the gutters 
of life and look for their own faces, and— 
God forgive them !—their mothers’ faces, 
among the outcast and the criminal. The 
second half was a defence of woman. The sins 
of the world against woman were the most 
crying wrongs of the time. Had they ever 
reflected on the heroism of women, on their 


”? 


self-denying, unrewarded labour? Oh, why 


was woman held so cheap as in this immoral 
London of to-day ? There had been scarcely 
a breach of the law of nature by women, and 


not one that men were not chiefly to blame 
for. Men tempted them by love of dress, of 
ease, of money, and of fame, to forget their 
proper vocation ; but every true woman came 
right in the end, and preferred to the false, 
and fictitious labour for worldly glory, a 
mother’s silent and unseen devotion, count- 
ing it no virtue at all. “Yes, women, 
mothers, girls, in your hands lies the salva- 
tion of England. May you live in this 
prospect, and may God and His ever blessed 
mother be your reward all through this 
weary life and in glory everlasting.” 

There was a procession with banners, 
cross, stars, green and blue /lewr-de-lis, and 
gold cross, but Glory saw none of it. She 
was kneeling with head down and_ heart 
choked with emotion. The next she knew 
the service was over, the congregation was 
gone, only one old woman in widow’s weeds 
was left, jingling a bunch of keys. 

“ Has the Father gone ? ” 

“No, ma’am ; he is still in the sacristy.” 

* Show me to it.” 

At the next moment, with fluttering throat 
and a look of mingled love and awe, she was 
standing eye to eye with John Storm in the 
little bare chamber off the church. 

“Glory, why do you come here ?” 

“T can’t help it.” 

“ But we said good-bye and parted.” 

“You did. I didn’t. It was not so 
aSy if 

“Easy ? I told you it wouldn’t be easy, 
my child, and it hasn’t been. I said I should 
suffer, and I have suffered. But I’ve borne 
it—you see I’ve borne it. Don’t ask me at 
what cost.” 

“ Oh, oh, oh !” and she covered her face. 

** Yes, the devil tortured me with love 
first. I was seeing you and hearing you 
everywhere and in everything, Glory. But 
I got over that, and then he tortured me 
with remorse. I had left you to the mercy 
of the world. It was my duty to watch 
over you. I did it, too.” 

She glanced up quickly. 

“Ah, you never knew that. But no 
matter; it’s all over now, and I’m a 
different man entirely. But why do you 
come and torment me again ? It’s nothing 
to you, nothing at all. You can shake it 
off in a moment. That’s your nature, 
Glory; you can’t help it. But have you 
no pity? You find me here, trying to help 
the helpless—the brave girls who have the 
virtue to be poor, and the strength to be 
weak, and the courage to be friendless. 
Why can’t you leave me alone? What am 
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** Because I love you! 
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I to you? Nothing at all! You care 
nothing for me, nothing whatever.” 

She glanced up again, and the look of 
love in her eyes was stronger now than 
the look of awe. He saw it and could not 
help knowing how strongly it worked upon 
his feelings. 

“Go back to your own world, unhappy 
girl!” he cried. “ You love it—you must ; 
you have sacrificed the best impulses of 
your heart to it!” 

She was smiling now. It was the old 
radiant smile, but with a gleam of triumph 
in it that he had never seen before. It 
worked like madness upon him, and he 
tried to insult her again. “Go back to 
your own company, to the people who play 
at real life, and baild toy houses, and give 
themselves away body and soul for the 
clapping of hands in a theatre! Go back 
to the lies and hypocrisies of society, and 
the brainless mashers who adorn it! They 
dance superbly, and are at home in drawing- 
rooms, and know all about sporting matters 
and theatrical affairs! I know none of these 
things, and I am kicked and cuffed and 
ridiculed and houndel down as an indecent 
man or shunned as a moral leper! Why 
do you come to me?” he cried, hoarse and 
husky. 

But she only stretched out her hands to 
him and said, * Because I love you!” 

“What are you saying?” He was 
quivering with pain. 

“T love you, and always have loved you, 
and you love me—you know you do—-you 
love me still !” 

“Glory 1” 

* John!” 

“ For God’s sake! Glory !” 

Then with a wild shout of joy he rushed 
upon her, flung his arms about her, and 
covered her face and hands with kisses. 
After a moment he whispered, ‘ Not here, 
not here,” and she felt too that the room 
was suffocating them, and they must go out 
into the open air, the fields, the park. 

Somebody was knocking at the door. It 
was Mrs. Pincher. A man was waiting to 
speak to the Father. They found him in 
tue lane. It was Jupe, the waiter. His 
simple face wore a strange expression of 
joy and fear, as if he wished to smile and 
dare not. 

“ My pore missis ’as got off and wants to 
come ‘ome, sir, and I thought as you'd tell 
me What I oughter do.” 

“Take her back and forgive her, my lad, 
that’s the Christian course.” 
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His love was now boundless ; his large 
charity embraced everything, and going off 
he saluted everybody. ‘“ Good-evening, Mrs. 
Pincher. Good-night, Lydia.” 

“Well, ’e ds a Father, too, and no 
mistake!” somebody was saying behind 
him as he went away with Glory. 

The moon was at the full, and while they 
were passing through the streets it struggled 
with the gas from the shop windows as the 
flame of a fire struggles with the sunshine, 
but when they passed under the trees it 
shone out in its white splendour like a bride ! 
It was a majestic night! The immeasurable 
vault above was silvered with stars, too, 
through depth on depth of space, and all 
the glorious earth and heaven seemed to 
smile the smile of love. A strong south 
breeze was blowing, and as it shook the 
trees of the park, that blessed patch of 
nature in the midst of the toiling City 
seemed to sing the song of love ! 

Their hands found each other and they 
walked along almost in silence, afraid to 
break the spell of their dream lest they 
should awake and find it gone. It seemed 
wonderful to him that they were together, 
and he could hardly believe it was reality, 
though the touch of her hand filled him 
with a strange physical exultation which he 
had never felt before. He seemed to Le 
walking on cushions, and she too was 
swaying by his side as if her blood was 
dancing. Sometimes she dried her glisten- 
ing eyes, and once she stopped and swung in 
front of him and looked long at him and 
then raised her face to his and kissed him. 

“Whether you like it or not, your life is 
bound up with mine for ever and ever !” she 
whispered. 

“Tt had to be,” he answered. “ I know 
it now. I can no longer deceive myself.” 

“ And we shall be happy? In spite of all 
you said we shall be very happy, eh ?” 

“ Yes, that will be quite forgotten, Glory.” 

“And forgiven,” she said, and then 
between a sigh and a blush she asked him 
to kiss her again. 

“My love!” 

“ My soul !” 

The wind swept the hood of her cape 
about her head and he could smell the 
fragrance of her hair. 

He tried to think what he had done to 
deserve such happiness, but all the suffering 
he had gone through seemed as nothing 
compared to a joy like this. The great clock 
of Westminster swung its hollow sounds into 
the air and they went riding by on the wind 











like the notes of an organ, now full and now 
as soft as-a baby’s whisper. They could 
hear the far-off rumble of the vast City 
which fringed their blessed island like a 
mighty sea, and through the pulse of their 
clasped hands it seemed as if they felt the 
pulse of the world. An angel had come 
down and breathed on the face of the waters, 
and it was God’s world after all. 

He took her home, and they parted at 
the door. “Don’t come in to-night,” she 
whispered. She wished to be alone that 
she might think it all out and go over it 
again, every word, every look. There was a 
lingering hand-clasp and then she was gone. 

He returned through the park and tried 
to step over the very places where her feet 
had trod. On reaching Buckingham Gate 
he turned back and walked round the park, 
and again round it, and yet again. The 
bells tolled the hours out, the cabs went 
westward with ladies in evening wraps going 
home from theatres, the tide of trattic ebbed 
farther and farther and died down and 
down, but still he walked and the wind sang 
to him. 

“God cannot blame us,” he thought. 
“We were made to love each other.” He 
uncovered his head to let the wind comb 
through his hair, and he was happy, happy, 
happy! Sometimes he shut his eyes, and 
then it was hard to believe that she was not 
walking by his side, a fragrant presence in 
the moonlight, going step by step with him. 

When the day was near the wind had 
gone, the little world of wood was silent, 
and his footsteps crunched on the gravel. 
Then a yellow gleam came in the sky to the 
east, and a chill gust swept up as a scout 
before the dawn, the trees began to shiver, 
the surface of the lake to creep, the birds to 
call, and the world to stretch itself and yawn. 

Peace in her chamber, wheresoe’er 
It be—a holy place! 


As he went home by Birdcage Walk the 
park was still heavy with sleep, and its 
homeless wanderers had not yet risen from 
their couches on the seats. A pale mist was 
lying over London, but the towers of the 
Abbey stood clear above it, and pigeons were 
wheeling around them like sea-fowl around 
rocks in the sea. What a night it had been ! 
A night of dreams, of love, of rapture ! 

The streets were empty and very quiet— 
only the slow rattle of the dust-cart and 
the measured step of policemen changing 
beats. Long blue vistas and a cemetery 
silence as of a world under the great hand 
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of the gentle brother of Death, and then the 
clang of Big Ben striking six. 

A letter was waiting for John in the 
breathless hall. It was from the Bishop of 
London : “ Come and see me at St. James’s 
Square.” 


4m 


SUDDENLY there sprang out to Glory the 
charm and fascination of the life she was 
putting away. Trying to be true to her 
altered relations with John Storm, she did 
not go to rehearsal the next morning, but 
not yet having the courage of her new 
position, she did not tell Rosa her reason for 
staying away. The part was exhausting— 
it tried her very much ; a little break would 
do no harm. Rosa wrote to apologise for 
her on the score of health, and thus the 
first cloud of dissimulation rose up between 
them. 

Two days passed, and then a letter came 
from the manager: “Trust you are rested 
and will soon be back. The prompter has 
read your lines, and everything has gone to 
pieces. Slack, slovenly, spiritless, stupid, 
nobody acting, and nobody awake, it seems 
tome. ‘All right at night, governor,’ and 
the usual nonsense. Shows how much we 
want you. But envious people are whispering 
that you are afraid of the part. The block- 
heads! If you succeed this time you'll be 
made for life, my dear. And you will 
succeed !_ Yours merrily,” etc. 

With this were three letters addressed to 
the theatre. One of them was from a press- 
cutting agency asking to be allowed to 
supply all newspaper articles relating to 
herself, and enclosing a paragraph as a 
specimen: “A little bird whispers that 
‘Gloria,’ as ‘Gloria, is to be a startling 
surprise. Those who have seen her rehearse 
.. . But mum’s the word—an we could an 
we would,” etc. Another of the letters was 
from the art editor of an illustrated weekly 
paper asking for a sitting to their photog- 
rapher for a full-page picture, and the 
third enclosed the card of an interviewer on 
an evening paper. Only three days ago 
Glory would have counted all this as nothing, 
yet now she could not help but feel a burn- 
ing, thrilling, joyous excitement. 

Drake called after an absence of a fort- 
night. He had come to speak of his last 
visit. His face was pale and serious, not 
fresh and radiant as usual, his voice was 
shaking and his manner nervous. Glory 
had never seen him exhibit so much emotion, 
and Rosa looked on in dumb astonishment. 
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“T was to blame,” he said, “and I have 
come to say so. It was a cowardly thing to 
turn the man out of his church, and it was 
worse than cowardly to use you in doing it. 
Everything is fair, they say, in .” But he 
flushed up like a girl and stopped, and then 


eS 


**T was to blame.” 


faltered, “ Anyhow, I’m sorry-—very sorry ; 
and if there is anything I can do ——” 

Glory tried to answer him, but her heart 
was beating violently, and she could not 
speak. 

“ Tn fact I’ve tried to make amends already. 
Lord Robert has a living vacant in West- 
minster, and I’ve asked him to hand it over 





to the Bishop with the request that Father 
Storm g 

“ But will he ?” 

“T’ve told him he must. It’s the least we 
can do if we are to have any respect for our- 
selves. And anyhow, I’m about tired of this 
anti-Storm uproar. It may be all very well 
for men like me to object to the man—I 
deny his authorities, and think him a man 
out of his century and country—but for these 
people with initials, who write in the religious 
papers, to rail at him, these shepherds who 
live on five thousand a year and pretend to 
follow One who hadn’t a home or a second 
coat, and whose friends were harlots and 
sinners, though He was no sinner Himself— 
it’s infamous, it’s atrocious, it raises my gorge 
against their dead creeds and _ paralytic 
churches! Whatever his faults he is built 
on a large plan, he has the Christ idea, and he 
is a man and a gentleman, and I’m ashamed 
that I took advantage of him. That’s all 
over now, and there’s no help for it; but 
if I might hope that you will forgive—and 
forget 4 

“Yes,” said Glory in a low voice, and then 
there was silence, and when she lifted her head 
Drake was gone and Rosa was wiping her eyes. 

“Jt was all for love of you, Glory. A 
woman can’t hate a man when he does 
wrong for love of herself.” 

John Storm came in later the same day, 
when Rosa had gone out, and Glory was 
alone. He was like a different man entirely. 
His face looked round and his dark eyes 
sparkled. The clouds of his soul seemed to 
have drifted away, and he was boiling over 
with enthusiasm. He laughed constantly, 
and there was something almost depressing 
in the lumbering attempts at humour of the 
serious man. 

“What do you think has happened ? The 
Bishop sent for me and offered me a living 
at Westminster. It turns cut to be in the 
gift of Lord Robert Ure; but no thanks to 
him for it. Lady Robert was at the bottom 
of everything. She had called on the Bishop. 
He remembered me at the Brotherhood, and 
told me all about it. St. Jude’s, Brown’s 
Square, on the edge of the worst quarter in 
Christendom! It seems the Archdeacon 
expected it for Golightly, his son-in-law. 
The Reverend Joshua called on me this 
morning and tried to bully me, but I soon 
bundled him off to Botany Bay. Said the 
living had been promised to him—a lie, of 
course. I soon found that out. A lie is well 
named, you know—it hasn’t a leg to stand 
upon. Ha, ha, ha!” 
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Nothing would serve but that they should 
vo to look at the scene of their future life, 
and with ‘ Cesar ”’-—he had brought his dog ; 
it was holding internecine war with the pug 
under the table—they set off immediately. 
It was Saturday night, and as they dipped 
down into the slums that lie under the shadow 
of the Abbey, Old Pye Street, Peter’s Street, 
and Duck Lane were aflare with the coarse 
lights of open naphtha lamps, and all but im- 
passable with costers’ barrows. There were 
the husky voices of the street hawkers, the 
hoarse laughter, the quarrelling, the oaths, 
the rasping shouts of the butcher selling 
chunks of dark joints by auction, the screeches 
of the roast-potato man, and the smell of 
stale vegetables and fried fish. ‘“ Jow, ’ow 
much a pound for yer turmaters ?” “ Three- 
pence ; I gave mor’n that for ’em myself.” 
“Garn!” “S’elp me Gawd, I did, mum !” 

“Tsn’t it a glorious scene?” said John; 
and Glory, who felt chilled and sickened, re- 
called herself from some dream of different 
things altogether and said, “ Isn’t it ?” 

“Sanctuary, too! What human cats we 
are! The poor sinners cling to the place 
still !” 

He took her into the alleys and courts that 
score and wrinkle the map of Westminster 
like an old man’s face, and showed her the 
“model” lodging-houses and the gaudily de- 
corated hells where young girls and soldiers 
danced and drank. 

“ What’s the use of saying to these people, 
‘Don’t drink ; don’t steal’? They'll answer, 
‘If you lived in these slums you would drink 
too.” But we'll show them that we can live 
here and do neither—that will be the true 
preaching.” 

And then he pictured a life of absolute 
self-sacrifice, which she was to share with 
him. ‘ You'll manage all money matters, 
Glory. You can’t think how I’m swindled. 
And then [I’m such a donkey as far as money 
voes—that’s not far with me, you know. 
Ha, ha, ha! Who’s to find it? Ah, God 
pays His own debts. He'll see to that.” 

They were to live under the church itself ; 
to give bread to the hungry and clothes to 
the naked ; to set up their Settlement in the 
gaming-house of the Sharkeys, now deserted 
and shut up; to take in the wndeserving 
poor—the people who had nothing to say for 
themselves, precisely those; and thus they 
were to show that they belonged neither to 
the publicans and sinners nor the scribes and 
Pharisees. 

“Only let us get rid of self. Only let us 
show that self-interest never enters our head 
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in one single thing we do . ” he said, 
and meantime Glory, who had turned her 
head aside with a lump in her throat, heard 
someone behind them saying— 

“Lawd, Jow, that’s the curick and his 
dorg—’im as got pore Sharkey took! See-— 
’im with the laidy.” 

“S’elp me, so it is! Another good man 
gorn to ‘is gruel, and all “long of a bloomin’ 
dorg.” 

They walked round by the church. John 
was talking rapturously at every step, and 
Glory was dragging after him like a criminal 
going to the pillory. At last they came out 
by Great Smith Street, and he cried, “ See, 
there’s the house of God under its spider’s 
web of scaffolding, and here’s the Broad 
Sanctuary—broad enough in all conscience ! 
Look !” 

A crowd of girls and men were trooping 
out of a place of entertainment opposite, and 
there were screams and curses. “ Look at 
’im!” cried a woman’s voice. “ There ’e is, 
the swine! And’e was the ruin of me; and 
now ’e’s ‘listed for a soldier and goin’ off 
with another woman !” 

“You're drunk, that’s what you are!” 
said a man’s voice, “and if you down’t take 
kear [ll send ye ome on a dawer !” 

“Strike me! will ye, ye dog? 
I dare you!” 

“She ain’t worth it, soldier—come along,” 
said another female voice, whereupon the 
first broke into a hurricane of oaths; and a 
little clergyman going by at the moment- 
it was Rev. Golightly—said, “ Dear, dear! 
Are there no policemen about?” and so 
passed on with his tall wife tucked under 
his arm. 

John Storm pushed through the crowd 
and came between the two who were quarrel- 
ling. By the light of the lamp he could see 
them. The man was Charlie Wilkes, in the 
uniform of a soldier; the woman, with the 
paint running on her face, her fringe dis- 
ordered and her back hair torn down, was 
Aggie Jones. 

“We down’t want no religion ’ere,” said 
Charlie, sneering. 

“You'll get some, though, if you’re not 
off quick!” said John. The man looked 
round for the dog, and a moment after- 
wards he had disappeared. 

Glory came up behind. “O Aggie, 
woman, is it you?” she said, and then the 
girl began to cry in a drunken sob. 

“Girls is cruel put upon, mum !” said one 
of the women; and another cried, “ Nix, 
the slops!” and a policeman came pushing 
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his way and saying, “ Now, then, move on ! 


We ain’t goin’ to stand ‘ere all night.” 

“Call a cab, officer,” said John. 

“Yes, sir—certainly, Father. Four- 
wheeler !” 

“Where do you live, Aggie ?” said Glory ; 
but the girl, now sobbing drunk, was too far 
gone to follow her. 

“She lives in Brown’s Square, sir,” said 
the woman who had spoken before, and when 
the cab came up she was asked to get in 
with the other three. 

It was a tenement house, fronting to one 


mumbled, “ Don’t want to be old. Who’s 
goin’ to like me then, d’ye think ?” 

Half an hour afterwards Glory and John 
were passing through the gates into Clement’s 
Inn, with its moonlight and silence, its 
odour of moistened grass, its glimpse of the 
stars and the red and white blinds of its 
windows lit up round about. John was still 
talking rapturously. He was now picturing 
the part which Glory was to play in the life 
they were to live together. She was to help 
and protect their younger sisters, the child- 
women, the girls in peril, to enlist their 





*‘ John laid the girl on the bed.” 


facade of St. Jude’s, and Aggie’s room was 
on the second story. She was helpless, and 
John carried her up the stairs. The place 
was in hideous disorder, with clothing lying 
about on chairs, underclothing scattered 
on the floor, the fire out, many cigarette 
ends in the fender, a candle stuck in a beer 
bottle and a bunch of withered roses on the 
table. 

As John laid the girl on the bed she 
muttered, “ Lemme alone !” and when he asked 
what was to happen to her when she grew 
old if she behaved like this when young, she 


loyalty and filial tenderness for the hour 
of temptation. 

“Won't it be glorious? To live the life, 
the real life of warfare with the world’s 
wickednessand woe. Won’t it be magnificent ? 
You'll do it too! You'll go down into those 
slums and sloughs which [I’ve shown you 
to-night—they are the cradle of shame and 
sin, Glory, and this wicked London rocks it ! 

you'll go down into them like a minister- 
ing angel to raise the fallen and heal the 
wounded ! You’ll live in them, revel in them, 
rejoice in them, they'll be your battlefield. 
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Isn’t that better, far better, a thousand 
times better than playing at life, and all 
its fashions and follies and frivolities ? ” 
Glory struggled to acquiesce, and from 

time to time in a trembling voice she said 
“Yes,” and “Oh yes,” until they came to 
the door of the Garden House, and then 
a strange thing happened. Somebody was 
singing in the drawing-room to the music of 
the piano. It was Drake. The window was 
open, and his voice floated over the moonlit 
gardens— 

Du liebes kind, komm’ geh mit mir! 

Gar schine Spiele spiel’ ich mit dir. 


Suddenly it seemed to Glory that two 
women sprang into life in her-——one who 
loved John Storm and wished to live and 
work beside him, the other who loved the 
world and felt that she could never give it 
up. And these women were fighting for her 
heart, which should have it and hold it and 
possess it for ever. 

She looked up at John and he was smil- 
ing triumphantly. “Are you happy ?” she 
asked. 

“Happy! I know a hundred men who 
are a hundred times as rich as I, but not one 
who is a hundredth part as happy !” 

“Darling!” she whispered, holding back 
her tears. Then looking away from him she 
said, “ And do you really think I’m good 
enough for a life of such devotion and sclf- 
sacritive ?” 

“Good enough!” he cried, and for a 
moment his merry laughter drowned the 
singing overhead. 

“ But will the world think so ?” 

“ Assuredly. But who cares what the 
world thinks ? 

“ We do, dear—we must !” 

And then while the song went on she 
began to depreciate herself in a low voice 
ail with a creeping sense of hypocrisy—to 
talk of her former life in London as a 
danger, of the tobacco-shop, the music 
hall, the foreign clubs, and all the mire and 
slime with which she had been besmirched. 
“ iverything is known now, dear,” she said. 
“Have you never thought of this? It is 
your duty to think of it.” 

But he only laughed again with a joyous 
voice. ‘ What’s the odds?” he said. ‘ The 
world is made up for the most part of low, 
selfish, sensual beings incapable of belief in 
noble aims. Every innovator in such ¢ 


” 


world exposes himself to the risk of being 
slandered and ridiculed, or even shut up in 
But who wouldn’t rather 


a lunatic asylum. 
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be St. Theresa in her cell than Catherine of 
Russia on her throne? And in your case 
what does it come to anyway? Only that 
you’ve gone through the fiery furnace and 
come out unscathed. All the better—you’ll 
be a living witness, a proof that it is pos- 
sible to pass through this wicked Babylon 
unharmed and untouched.” 

“Yes, if I were a man—but with a woman 
it is so different. It is an honour to a man 
to have conquered the world, but a disgrace 
to a woman to have fought with it. Yes, 
believe me, I know what I’m saying. That’s 
the cruel tragedy in a woman’s life, do what 
you will to hide it. And then you are so 
much in the eye of the world ; and besides 
your own position there is your’ family’s, 
your uncle’s. Think what it would be if 
the world pointed the finger of scorn at 
your—at your mission-—at your high and 
noble aims—and all on account of me! 
You would cease to love me—and I— 
| ——” 


“ Listen ! 


%9 


He had been shuffling rest- 
lessly on the pavement before her. “ Here 
I stand! Here are you! Let the waves 
of public opinion dash themselves against 
us—we stand or fall together !” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” 

She was crying on his breast, but with 
what mixed and conflicting feelings! Joy, 
pain, delight, dread, hope, disappointment. 
She had tried to dishonour herself in his 
eyes, and it would have broken her heart 
if she had succeeded. But she had _ failed 
and he had triumphed, and that was harder 
still to bear. 

From overhead they heard the last lines 


of the song— 


Erreicht den Hof mit Miih und Noth 
In seinen Arnnen das kind war todt. 


“Good night,” she whispered, and fled 
into the house. The lights in the dining- 
room were lowered, but she found a telegram 
that was waiting on the mantelpiece. It was 
from Sefton, the manager. “ Author arrived 
in London to-day. Hopes to be at rehearsal 
Monday. Please be there certain.” 

The world was seizing her again, the 
imaginary Gloria was dragging her back 
with visions of splendour and success. 
sut she crept upstairs and went by the 
drawing-room on tiptoe. “ Not to-night,” 
she thought. “My face is not fit to be 
seen to-night.” 

There was a dying fire in her bedroom, 
and her evening gown had _ been laid out on 
a chair in front of it. She put the gown 
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away in a drawer, and out of a box which 
she drew from beneath the bed she took a 
far different costume. It was the nurse’s 
out-door cloak, which she had bought for 
use at the hospital. She held it a moment 
by the tips of her fingers and looked at it, 
and then put it back with a sigh. 

“Gloria! is that you?” Rosa called up 
the stairs; and Drake’s cheery voice cried, 
“ Won’t our nightingale come down and give 
us a stave before I go?” 

“Too late!’ Just going to bed. Good 
night,” she answered. Then she lit a 
candle and sat down to write a letter. 

“Tt’s no use, dear John, I cannot! It 
would be like putting bad money into the 
offertory to put me into that holy work. 
Not that I don’t admire it, and love it, and 
worship it. It is the greatest work in the 
world, and last week I thought I could count 
everything else as dross, only remembering 
that I loved you and that nothing else 
mattered. But now I know that this was a 
vain and fleeting sentiment, and that the 
sights and scenes of your work repel me on 
a nearer view, just as the hospital repelled 
me in the early mornings when the wards 
were being cleaned and the wounds dressed 
and before the flowers were laid about. 

“Oh, forgive me, forgive me! But if I 
am fit to join your life at all it cannot be in 
London. That ‘old serpent called the devil 
and Satan’ would be certain to torment me 
here. I could not live within sight and 
sound of London and go on with the life 
you live. London would drag me back. I 
feel as if it were an earlier lover and I must 
fly away from it. Is that possible? Can 
we go elsewhere ? It is a monstrous demand, 
I know. Say you cannot agree to it. Say 
so at once—it will serve me right.” 

The stout watchman of the New Inn was 
calling midnight when Glory stole out to 
post her letter. It fell into the letter-box 
with a thud, and she crept back like a guilty 
thing. 

XVI. 
NEXT morning Mrs. Callender heard John 
Storm singing to himself before he left 
his bedroom, and she was standing at the 
bottom of the stairs when he came down 
three steps at a time. 

“Bless me, laddie,” she said, “to see your 
face shining a body would say that somebody 
had left ye a legacy or bought ye a benefice 
instead of taking your church frae ye!” 

“Why, yes, and better than both, and 
that’s just what I was going to tell you.” 


“You must be in a hurry to do it too, 
coming downstairs like a cataract.” 

“You came down like a cataract yourself 
once on a time, auntie; I'll lay my life on 
that.” 

“ Ay, did I, and not sae lang since neither. 
And fools and prudes cried ‘ Oh !’ and called 
meatomboy. But, hoots! I was nobbut a 
body born a wee before her time. All the 
lassies are tomboys now, bless them, the 
bright heartsome things !” 

“ Auntie,” said John softly, seating himself 
at the breakfast table, “ what d’ye think ?” 

She eyed him knowingly. “ Nay, I’m ower 
thrang working to be bothered thinking. 
Out with it, laddie.” 

He looked wise. “ Don’t you remember 
saying that work like mine wanted a woman's 
hand in it ?” 

Her old eyes blinked. 
what of it ?” 

“Well, I’ve taken your advice, and now a 
woman’s hand 7s coming into it to guide it 
and direct it.” 

“Tt must be the right hand though, mind 
that.” 

“Tt will be the right hand, auntie.” 


“ Maybe I did, but 


“Weel, that’s grand,” with another 
twinkle. “I thought it might be the /¢/t, 


ye see, and ye might be putting a wedding- 
ring on it!” And then she burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

“ However did you find it out ?” he said 
with looks of astonishment. 

“Tut, laddie, love and a cough cannot be 
hidden. And to think a woman couldna sce 
through you too! But come,” tapping the 
table with both hands, “ who is she ? ” 

“Guess.” 

“Not one of your Sisters ? 
hesitation. 

“No,” with emphasis. 

“Some other simpering thing, na doot. 
They’re all alike these days.” 

“But didn’t you say the girls were all 
tomboys now ?” 

“And if I did, d’ye want a body to he 
singing the same song always? But come, 
what like is she? When I hear of a lassie 
I like fine to know her colour first. What's 
her complexion ?” 

“ Guess again.” 

“Ts she fair? But what a daft auld 
dunce I am !—to be sure she’s fair.” 

“ Why, how did you know that, now ?” 

“Shaf on ye! They say a dark man isa 
jewel in a fair woman’s eye, and I'll warrant 
it’s as true the other way about. But what's 
her name ? ” 


No?” with 
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John’s face suddenly straightened and he 
pretended not to hear. 

“ What’s her name ?” stamping with both 
feet. 

“Dear me, auntie, what an ugly old cap 
you're wearing !” 

“Ugly ?” reaching up to the glass. “ Who 
says it’s ugly ?” 

a 

“Tut, you’re only a bit boy born yester- 
day! But, man, what’s all this botherment 
about telling a lassie’s name ?” 

“ |’ll bring her to see you, auntie.” 

“J should think you will, indeed! and 
michty quick too !” 

This was on Sunday, and by the first post 
on Monday John Storm received Glory’s 
letter. It fell on him like a blast out of a 
cloud on the black north-east and cut him 
to the heart’s core. He read it again, and 
being alone he burst into laughter. He 
took it up a third time, and when he had 
finished there was something at his throat 
that seemed to choke him. His first impulse 
was fury. He wanted to rush off to Glory 
and insult her, to ask her if she was mad or 
believed him to be so. Because she was a 
coward herself, being slave-bound to the 
world and afraid to fight it face to face, did 
she wish to make a coward of him also—to 
see him sneak away from the London that 
had kicked him like a cur, with his tail 
between his legs ? 

After this there came an icy chill and an 
awful consciousness that mightier forces were 
at work than any mere human weakness. It 
was the world itself, the great pitiless world, 
that was dividing them again as it had 
divided them before, but irrevocably now, 
not as a playful nurse that puts petted chil- 
dren apart—as a torrent that tears the cliffs 
asunder. ‘ Leave the world, my son, and 
return to your unfinished vows.” Could 
it be true that this was only another re- 
minder of his broken obedience ? 

Then came pity. If Glory was slave- 
bound to the world, which of us was not 
in chains to something? And the worst 
slavery of all was slavery to self. But that 
was an abyss he dared not look into ; and he 
began to think tenderly of Glory, to tell 
himself how much she had to sacrifice, to 
remember his anger and to be ashamed. 

A week passed, and he went about his 
work in a helpless way, like a derelict with- 
out rudder or sail and with the sea roaring 
about it. Every afternoon when he came 
home from Soho Mrs. Callender would trip 
into the hall wearing a new cap with a smart 
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bow, and finding that he was alone she 
would say, “ Not to-day, then ?” 

“* Not to-day,” he would answer, and they 
would try to smile. But seeing the stamp of 
suffering on his face, she said at last, “ Tut, 
laddie, they love too much who die for love, 
you know.” 

On the Sunday afternoon following he 
turned again towards Clement’s Inn. He 
had come to a decision at last, and was calm 
and even content, yet his happiness was like 
a gourd which had grown up in a day, and 
the morrow’s sun had withered it. 

Glory had been to rehearsal every day that 
week. Going to the theatre on Monday 
night she had said to herself, “There can 
be no harm in rehearsing—I’m not com- 
pelled to play.” Notwithstanding her ner- 
vousness, the author had complimented her 
on her passion and self-abandonment, and 
going home she had thought, “I might even 
go through the first performance and then 
give it all up. If I had a success that would 
be beautiful, splendid, almost heroic—it 
would be thrilling to abandon everything 
for sake of the one I love!” Not hearing 
from John, she told herself he must be 
angry, and she felt sorry for him. “He 
doesn’t know yet how much I am going 
to do for him.” Thus the other woman 
in her tempted her and overcame her, and 
drew her on from day to day. 

Mrs. Mackray sent Lord Robert te invite 
her to luncheon on Sunday. ‘There can be 
no harm in going there,” she thought. She 
went with Rosa, and was charmed with the 
lively, gay and brilliant company. Clever 
and beautiful women, clever and handsome 
men, and nearly all of them of her own pro- 
fession. The mistress of the mansion kept 
open house after church parade on Sunday, 
and she sat at the bottom of her table, 
dressed in black velvet, with the Archdeacon 
on her right and a famous actor on her left 
hand also. Lord Robert sat at the head and 
talked to a lady whose remarks were heard 
all over the room ; but Lady Robert was no- 
where to be seen; there was a hush when 
her name was mentioned, and then a whis- 
pered rumour that she had differences with 
her husband, and had scandalised her mother 
by some act of indiscretion. 

Glory’s face beamed, and for the first half- 
hour she seemed to be on the point of 
breaking into a rapturous “ Well!” Nearly 
opposite to her at the table sat a lady whose 
sleepy look and drowsy voice and airs of 
langour showed that she was admired, and 
that she knew it. Glory found her very 
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amusing, and broke into little trills of 
laughter at her weary, withering comments. 
This drew the attention of some of the men; 
they found the contrast interesting. The 
conversation consisted first of hints, half 
signs, brilliant bits of by-play, and Glory 
rose to it like a fish to the May-fly. Then 
it fell upon bicycling and the costumes ladies 
wore for it. The languid one commented 
upon the female fetish, the skirt, and 
condemned ‘“ bloomers,” whereupon Glory 
declared that they were just charming, and 
being challenged (by a gentleman) for her 
reasons she said, “ Because when a girl’s got 
them on she feels as if she’s an understudy 
for a man, and: may even have a chance of 
playing the part itself in another and a better 
world.” 

Then there was general laughter, and the 
gentleman said, “ You’re in the profession 
yourself now, aren’t you ? ” 

“ Just a stranger within your gates,” she 
answered ; and when the talk turned on a 
recent lawsuit, and the languid one said it 
was inconceivable that the woman concerned 
could have been such a coward in relation to 
the man, Glory protested that it was just as 
natural toa woman to be in fear of a man 
(if she loved him) as to be afraid of a mouse 
or to look under the bed. 

“ Wa chere,” said a dainty little lady sit- 
ting next but one (she had come to London 
to perform in a silent play), “they tells me 
you’s half my countrywoman. All right. 
Will you not speak de French to poor me ? ” 
And when Glory did so the little one clapped 
her hands and declared she had never heard 
the English speak French before. 

“Say French-cum-I[rish,” said Glory, “ or 
rather, French which begat Irish, which 
begat Manx !” 

“ Original, isn’t she ? ” said somebody who 
was laughing. 

“ Like a sea-gull among so many pigeons !” 
said somebody else, and the hothouse airs of 
the languid lady were lost as ina fresh gust 
from the salt sea. 

But her spirits subsided the moment she 
had re-crossed the threshold. As they were 
going home in the cab, past the hospital and 
down Piccadilly, Rosa, who was proud and 
happy, said, “ There! All society isn’t stupid 
and insipid, you see ; and there are members 
of your own profession who try to live up to 
the ideal of moral character attainable by a 
gentleman in England even yet.” 

“Yes, no doubt. But, Rosa, there’s 
another kind of man altogether, whose love 
has the reverence of a religion, and if I ever 
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meet a man like that—one who is ready to 
trample all the world under his feet for me 
—I think—yes, I really think I shall leave 
everything behind and follow him.” 

“ Leave everything behind, indeed! That 
would be pretty! When everything yields 
before you, too, and all the world and his 
wife are waiting to shout your praises ! ” 

Rosa had gone to her office, and Glory 
was turning over some designs for stage 
costumes when Liza came in to say that the 
“ Farver ” was coming upstairs. 

“He has come to scold me,” thought 
Glory, so she began to hum, to push things 
about, and fill the room with noise. But 
when she saw his drawn face and wide-open 
eyes she wanted to fall on his neck and ery: 

“You have come to tell me you. can’t 
do what I suggested?” she said. “ Of 
course you can’t.” 

“No,” he said slowly, very slowly. “I 
have thought it all over, and concluded that 
I can—that I must. Yes, I am willing to 
go away, Glory, and when you are ready I 
will be ready too.” 

“ But where—where .™ 

“JT don’t know yet; but I am willing to 
wait for the unrolling of the scroll. Iam 
willing to follow step by step, not knowing 
whither. I am willing to go where God 
wills, for life or death.” 

“ But your work in London—your great, 
great work a 

“God will see to that, Glory. He can do 
without any of us. None of us can do 
without Him. The sun will set without any 
assistance, you know,” and the pale face 
made an effort to smile. 

“But, John, my dear, dear John, this is 
not what you expected, what you have been 
thinking of and dreaming of, and building 
your hopes upon.” 








“No,” he said ; “and for your sake I am . 


I thought of a great 
career for you, Glory. Not rescue work 
merely —others can do that. There are 
many good women in the world—nearly all 
women are good, but few are great—and 
for the salvation of England, what England 
wants now is a great woman. ... As for me 
God knows best. He has his own way of 
weaning us from vanity and the snares of 
the devil. You were only an instrument in 
His hands, my child, hardly knowing what 
you were doing. Perhaps He has a work of 
intercession for us somewhere—far away 
from here—in some foreign mission field 
who can say ?” 
A feeling akin 


sorry, very sorry. 


to terror caught her 
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breath, and she looked up at him with 
fearful eyes. 

“After all, I am glad that this has 
happened,” he said. “It will help me to 


conquer self, to put self behind my back for 

ever, to show the world, by leaving London, 

that self has not entered into my count at 

all, and that I am thinking of nothing but 

my work.” , 
A bright, warm flush rose to her cl 


follow this man, who mistakes his love of me 
for the love of God!” But even while she 
sat with bent head and her hands over her 
face the creeping sense came back as of 
another woman within her who was fighting 
for her heart. She had conquered again, 
but at what a cost! The foreign mission 
field—what associations had she with that ? 
Only the memory of her father’s lonely life 
and friendless death. 


“So he did come again?” 


as he spoke, and again she wanted to fling 
herself on his neck and cry. But he 
was too calm for that, too sad and too 
spiritual. When he rose to go she held 
out her hands to him, but he only took 
them and carried them to his lips, and kissed 
them. 

As soon as she was alone she flung herself 
down and prayed, “ Oh, give me strength to 


She was feeling cold and had begun to 
shiver when the door opened and Rosa 
entered. 

“So he did come again ?” 

—T- 

“T thought he would,” and Rosa laughed 
coldly. 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“That when religious feelings take pos- 
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session of a man he will stop at nothing to 
gain the end he has in view.” 

“ Rosa,” said Glory, flushing crimson, “ if 
you imply that my friend is capable of one 
unworthy act or thought I must ask you 
to withdraw your words absolutely and at 
once |” 

“Very well, dear. I was only thinking 
for your own good. We working women 
must not ruin our lives or let anybody else 
ruin them. ‘ Duty ’— self-sacrifice ’"—I know 
the old formulas, but I don’t believe in them 
in the least. Obey your own heart, my dear, 
that is your first duty. A man like Storm 
would take you out of your real self, and stop 
your career, and n 

“Oh, my career, my career! I’m tired to 
death of hearing of it!” 

. Glory Ri 

« And who knows? I may not go on with 
it after all.” 

“Tf you have lost your sense of duty to 
yourself, have you forgotten your duty to 
Mr. Drake? Think what Mr. Drake has 
done for you!” 

“Mr. Drake! Mr. Drake! I’m sick of 
that too!’ 

“ How strange you are to-night, Glory !” 

“Am I? So are you. It’s Mr. Drake 
here and Mr. Drake there! Are you trying 
to force me into his arms ? ” 

“Ts it you that says that, Glory—you ? 
and to me, too? Don’t you see that 
this is a different case altogether? And if 
I thought of my own feelings only—con- 
sulted my own heart —— ” 

“ Rosa!” 

“Ah! Is it so very foolish? Yes, he is 
young and handsome, and rich and brilliant, 
while [—I am ridiculous.” 

“ No, no, Rosa; I don’t mean that.” 

“T do, though; and when you came in 
between us—young, and beautiful, and clever 
—everything that [was not, and could never 
hope to be—and he was so drawn to you 

what was [ to do? Nurse my hopeless 
and ridiculous love—or think of him—his 
happiness 7” 

** Rosa, my poor dear Rosa, forgive me! 
forgive me!” 

An hour later, dinner being over, they had 
returned to the drawing-room. Rosa was 
writing at the table, and there was no sound 
in the room except the scratching of her pen, 
the falling of her slips of “copy,” and the 
dull reverberation of the bell of St. Clement 
Danes, which was ringing for evening service. 
Glory was sitting at the desk by the window, 
with her head on her hands, looking down 





into the garden. Out of the dead load at 
her heart she kept saying to herself, “ Could 
I do that? Could I give up the one I loved 
for his own good, putting myself back, and 
thinking of him only?” And then a subtle 
hypocrisy stole over her, and she thought, 
“Yes, I could, I could!” and in a fever of 
nervous excitement she began to write a 
letter. 

“The wind bloweth where it listeth, and 
so with a woman’s will. I cannot go abroad 
with you, dear, because I cannot allow myself 
to break up your life, for it would be that, it 
would, it would, you know it would! There 
are ten thousand men good enough for the 
foreign mission field, but there is only one 
man in the world for your work in London. 
This is one of the things hidden from the 
wise, and revealed to children and fools. It 
would be wrong of me to take you away from 
your great scene. I daren’tdo it. It would 
be too great a responsibility. My conscience 
must have been dead and buried when I sug- 
gested such a possibility! Thank God it has 
had a resurrection, and it is not yet too late!” 

But when the letter was sealed and stamped, 
and sent out to the post, she thought, “1 
must be mad, and there is no method in my 
madness either. What do I want ?—to join 
his life in London?” And then remember- 
ing what she had written, it seemed as if 
the other woman must have written it, the 
visionary woman, the woman she was making 
herself into day by day. 


XVII. 
JoHN Storm had left home early on Monday 
morning. It was the last day of his tenancy 
of the clergy-house, and there was much to 
do at Soho. Towards noon he made his way 
to the church in Bishopsgate Street for the 
first time since he left the Brotherhood. It 
was midday service, and the little old place 
was full of business men with their quick 
eyes and eager faces, The Superior preached, 
and the sermon was on the religious life. 
We were each composed of two beings, one 
temporal, the other eternal; one carnal, the 
other spiritual, Life was a constant warfare 
between these two nearly matched forces, 
and often the victory seemed to sway from 
this side to that. Our enemy with the 
chariots of iron was ourselves. There was a 
Judas in each one of us ready to betray us 
with a kiss if allowed. The lusts of the 
flesh were the most deadly sins, absolute 
chastity the most pleasing to God of all 
virtues. Did we desire to realise what the 
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religious life could be? Then let us reflect 
upon the news which had come from the 
South Seas. What was the word that had 
fallen that morning on all Christendom like 
a thunderclap, say, rather, like the blast of a 
celestial trumpet? Father Damien was 
dead! Think of his lonely life in that 
distant island where doomed men lived out 
their days. Cut off from earthly marriage, 
with no one claiming his affection in the 
same way as Christ, he was free to commit 
himself entirely to God and to God’s afflicted 
children. He was truly married to Christ. 
Christ occupied his soul as Lord and spouse. 
Glorious life! Glorious death! Eternal 
crown of glory waiting for him in the glory 
everlasting ! 

When the service ended John Storm 
stepped up to speak to the Father. His 
wide-open eyes were flaming ; he was visibly 
excited. “I came to ask a question,” he 
said, “ but it is answered already. I will 
follow Father Damien and take up his work. 
I was thinking of the mission field, but my 
doubt was whether God had called me, and 
I had great fear of going uncalled. God 
brought me here this morning, not knowing 
what I was to do, but now I know, and my 
mind is made up at last.” 

The Father was not less moved. They 
went out into the courtyard together and 
walked to and fro, planning, scheming, con- 
triving, deciding. 

* You'll take the vows first, my son ? 

“The vows ?” 

“ The life vows.” 

“ But—but will that be necessary ?” 

“Tt will be best. Think what a peculiar 
appeal it will have for those poor doomed 
creatures! They are cut off from the world 
by a terrible affliction, but you will be cut 
off by the graciousness of a Christ-fed purity. 
They are lepers made of disease ; you will be 
as a leper for the kingdom of heaven’s sake.” 

“But, Father—if that is so—how much 
greater the appeal will be if—if a woman 
goes out also. Say she is young and beautiful 
and of great gifts 7” 

“ Brother Andrew may go with you, my 
son.” 

“ Yes, Brother Andrew as well. But holy 
men in all ages have been bound by ties of 
intimacy and affection to good women who 
have lived and worked beside them.” 

“* Sisters, my son, elder sisters always.” 

“ And why not ? Sister, indeed, and united 
to me by a great and spiritual love.” 

“We are none of us invincible, my son ; 
let us not despise danger.” 


°° 
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“ Danger, Father! What is the worth of 
my religion if it does not enable me to defy 
that 7” 

“Well, well—do not decide too 
Ill come to you at Soho this evening.” 

“Do; it’s our last night there. I must 
tell my poor people what my plans are to be. 
Good-bye for the present, Father, good- 
bye.” 

“Good-bye, my son,” and as John Storm 
went off with a light heart and bounding 
step the Father passed indoors with downcast 
face, saying to himself with a sigh, “ Let 
him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest 
he fall.” 

It was Lord Mayor’s Day again, the streets 
were thronged, and John Storm was long in 
forging his way home. Glory’s letter was 
waiting for him and he tore it open with 
nervous fingers, but when he had read it he 
laughed aloud. “God bless her! But she 
doesn’t know everything yet.” Mrs. Callender 
was out in the carriage ; she would be back 
for lunch, and the maid was laying the cloth ; 
but he would not wait. After scribbling a 
few lines in pencil to tell of his great resolve, 
he set off for Clement’s Inn. The Strand 
was less crowded when he returned to it, and 
the newsboys were calling the evening papers 
with “ Full memoir of Father Damien.” 

On coming home from rehearsal Glory 
found the costume for her third act, her 
great act, awaiting her. All day long she 
had been thinking of her letter to John, 
half ashamed of it, half regretting it, almost 
wishing it could be withdrawn. But the 
costume made a great tug at her heart, and 
she could not resist an impulse to try it on. 
The moment she had done so the visionary 
woman whose part she was to play seemed to 
take possession of her, and shame and regret 
were gone. 

It was a magnificent stage costume, green 
as the grass in spring with the morning 
sun on it. Her gown was a splendid bro- 
cade with gold-embroidered lace around the 
square-cut neck and about the shoulders of 
the tight-made sleeves. Round her hips 
was a sash of golden tissue, and its hanging 
ends were fringed with emeralds. A band 
of azure stones was about her head, and her 

fingers were covered with turquoise rings. 

She went to the drawing-room, shut the 
door and began to rehearse the scene. It 
was where the imaginary Gloria, being vain 
and selfish, trampled everything under her 
feet that she might possess the world and 
the things of the world. Glory spoke the 
words loud, forgetting they were not her 
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own, until she heard another voice saying, 
“ May I come in, dear?” 

It was John at the door. She was ashamed 
of her costume then, but there was no run- 
ning away. “ Yes, of course, come in,” she 
cried, trembling all over, half afraid to be 
seen, and yet proud too of her beauty and 
her splendour. When he entered she was 
laughing nervously and was about to say, 
“See, this has happened before 

But he saw nothing unusual, and she 
was disappointed and annoyed. Coming in 
breathless, as if he had been running, he 
flung himself down on one end of the couch 
and his hat on the other end, and said, 
“ What did I tell you, Glory? That a way 
would open itself, and it has!” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Didn’t you think of it when you saw the 
news in the papers this morning ? ” 

“ What news ?” 

“That Father Damien is dead.” 

* But can you—do you really mean that 
—do you intend - - 

“TI do, Glory, I do.” 

“Then you didn’t get my letter this 
morning ?” 

“Oh yes, dear, yes; but you were only 
thinking for me—God bless you!—that I 
was giving up a great scene for a little one. 
But this—this is the greatest scene in the 
world, Glory. Life is a small sacrifice ; the 
true sacrifice is a living death, a living 
crucifixion.” 

She felt as if he had taken her by the 
throat and was choking her. He had got 
up and was walking to and fro, talking 
impetuously,. 

“Yes, it is a great sacrifice I am asking 
you to make now, dear. That far-off island, 
the poor lepers, and then life-long banish- 
ment. But God will reward you, and with 
interest too. Only think, Glory! Think of 
the effect of.your mere presence out there 
among those poor doomed creatures! A 
young and beautiful woman! Not a melan- 
choly old dolt like me, preaching and prating 
to them, but a bright and brilliant girl, a 
blithe and happy spirit, laughing with them, 
playing games with them, making mimicry 
for them, and singing to them in the voice of 
an angel. Oh, they'll love you, Glory, they'll 
worship you—you’ll be next to God and His 
blessed mother with them. And already I 
hear them saying among themselves, ‘ Heaven 
bless her! She might have had the world at 
her feet and made a great name and a great 
fortune, but she gave it all up—all, all, all— 
for pity and love of us!’ Won't it be 
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glorious, my child ? Won't it be the noblest 
thing ini all the world ? ” 

And she struggled to answer, “ Yes, no 
doubt—the noblest thing in all the world.” 

“Then you agree? Ah, I knew your 
heart spoke in your first letter, and you 
wanted to leave London. You shall, too, 
for God has willed it.” 

Then she recovered a little and made a 
nervous attempt to withdraw. 

“ But the church at Westminster ?” 

He laughed like a boy. “Oh, Golightly 
may have that now, and welcome.” 

“ But the work in London ?” 

“Ah, that’s all right, Glory. Ever since 
I heard from you I have been dealing one 
by one with the bonds which bound me 
to London, unravelling some and breaking 
others. They are all discharged now, every 
one of them, and I need think of them no 
more. Self is put behind for ever, and I 
can stand before God and say, ‘Do with me 
as you will; I am ready for anything— 
anything !’” 

ak, 3 

“ Crying, Glory ? My poor, dear child ! 
But why are you crying ?” 

“ Tt’s nothing !” 

“Are you sure—quite sure? Am I 
asking too much of you? Don’t let us 
deceive ourselves—think ——” 

“Let us talk of something else now.” 
She began to laugh. “ Look at me, John— 
don’t I look well to-day ?” 

* You always look well, Glory.” 

“ But isn’t there any difference—this dress, 
for instance ? ” 

Then his sight came back and his big eyes 
sparkled. “ How beautiful you are, dear !” 

“ Really ? Do I look nice then—really ?” 

“ My beautiful, beautiful girl!” 

Her head was thrown back, and she glowed 
with joy. 

“Don’t come too near me, you know— 
don’t crush me.” 

“Nay, no fear of that—I should be 
afraid.” 

“ Not that I mustn’t be touched exactly.” 

“What will they think, I wonder, those 
poor lost creatures, so ugly, so disfigured ?” 

* And my red hair. This colour suits it, 
doesn’t it ?” 

“Some Madonna, they'll say; the very 
picture of the mother of God herself!” 

“ Are you—are you afraid of me in this 
frock, dear? Shall I run and take it off ?” 

“No, no; let me look at you again.” 

“But you don’t like me to-day for all 
that.” 
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“Do you know you’ve never once kissed 
me since you came into the room ?” 

“Glory!” 

“My love, my love!” 

“And you,” he said, close to her lips, 
“are you ready for anything ? ” 

“ Anything,” she whispered. 

At the next moment she was holding her- 
self off with her arms stiff about his neck, 
that she might look at him and at her lace 
sleeves at the same time. Suddenly a furrow 
crossed his brow. He had remembered the 
Father’s warning, and was summoning all 
his strength. 

“But out there I'll love you as a sister, 
Glory.” 

cod a 

“For the sake of those poor doomed 
beings cut off from earthly love we'll love 
each other as the angels love !” 

“ Yes, that is the highest, purest, truest 
love, no doubt. Still + 

“What does the old Talmud say, ‘ He 
who divorces himself from the joys of earth 
weds himself to the glories of paradise !’” 

Her lashes were still wet ; she was gazing 
deep into his eyes. 

“And to think of being united in the 
next world, Glory—what happiness, what 
ecstasy |” 

“Love me in this world, dearest,” she 
whispered. 

“You'll be their youth, Glory, their 
strength, their loveliness !” 

** Be mine, darling, be mine!” 

But the furrow crossed his brow a second 
time, and he disengaged himself before their 
lips had met again. Then he walked about 
the room as before, talking in_ broken 
sentences. They would have to leave soon— 
very soon-—almost at once. And now he 
must go back to Soho. There was so much 
to do, to arrange. On reaching the door he 
hesitated, quivering with love, hardly know- 
ing how to part from her. She was stand- 
ing with head down, half angry and _ half 
ashamed. 

“Well, au revoir,” he cried in a strained 
voice, and then fled down the stairs. ‘“ The 
Father was right,” he thought. ‘“ No man 
is invincible. But, thank God, it is over! 
It can never occur again !” 

Her glow had left her, and she felt chilled 
and lost. There was no help for it now, 
and escape was impossible. She must re- 





nounce everything for the man who had 
renounced everything for her. Sitting on the 
couch, she dropped her head on the cushion 


and cried ‘like a child. In the lowest 
depths of her-soul she knew full well that 
she could never go away, but she began to 
bid good-bye in her heart to the life she had 
been living. The charm and fascination of 
London began to pass before her like a 
panorama, with all the scenes of misery and 
squalor left out. What a beautiful world 
she was leaving behind her! She would 
remember it all her life long with useless 
and unending regret. Her tears were flow- 
ing through the fingers that were clasped 
beneath her face. 

A postman’s knock came to the door 
downstairs. The letter was from the manager, 
written in the swirl and rush of theatrical 
life, and reading like a telegram : “ Theatre 
going on rapidly, men working night and 
day, rehearsals advanced and scenery pro- 
gressing ; might we not fix this day fortnight 
for the first performance ? ” 

Enclosed with this was a letter from the 
author. ‘ You are on the eve of an extra- 
ordinary success, dear Gloria, and I write to 
reassure and congratulate you. Some signs 
of inexperience I may perhaps observe, some 
lack of ease and simplicity, but already it is 
a performance of so much passion and power, 
that I predict for it a triumphant success. 
A great future awaits you. Don’t shrink 
from it, don’t be afraid of it ; it is as certain 
as that the sun will rise to-morrow.” 

She carried the letter to her lips, then 
rose from the couch, and threw up her head 
and smiled. The visionary woman was taking 
hold of her again with the slow grip and 
embrace of the bear. 

Rosa came home to dine, and at sight of 
the new costume she cried, “ Shade of Titian, 
what a picture!” During dinner she men- 
tioned that she had met Mr. Drake, who 
had said that the Prince was likely to be 
present at the production, having asked for 
the date and other particulars. 

“ But haven’t you heard the great news, 
dear ? It’s in all the late editions of the 
evening papers.” 

“What is it?” 
what was coming. 

* Father Storm is to follow Father Damien. 
That’s the report, at all events; but he is 
expected to make a statement at his club to- 
night, and I have to be there for the paper.” 

As soon as dinner was over Rosa went off 
to Soho, and then Glory was brought back 
with a shock to the agony of her inward 
struggle. She knew that her hour had 
arrived, and that on her action now every- 
thing depended. She knew that she could 


said Glory ; but she saw 
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never break the chains by which the world 
and her profession held her.. She knew that 
the other woman had come, that she must 
go with her, and go for good. But the 
renunciation of love was terrible. The day 
had been soft and beautiful. It was falling 


- asleep and yawning now, with a drowsy 


breeze that shook the yellow chestnut leaves 
as they hung withered and closed on the 
thinning boughs like the fingers of an old 
maid’s hand. She was sitting at the desk 
by the window, trying to write a letter. 
More than once she tore up the sheet, dried 
her eyes, and began again. What she wrote 
last was this— 

“It is impossible, dear John. 
go with you to the South Seas. I have 
struggled, but I cannot, I cannot! It is 
the greatest, noblest, sublimest mission in 
the world, but I am not the woman for these 
high tasks. I should be only a fruitless fig 
tree, a sham, a hypocrite. It would be like 
taking a dead body with you to take me, for 
my heart would not be there. You would 
find that out, dear, and I should be ashamed. 

“And then I cannot leave this life—I 
cannot give up London. I am like a child 
-—I like the bustling streets, the brilliant 
thoroughfares, the crowds, the bands of 
music, the lights at night and the sense of 
life. I like to succeed too, and to be admired, 
and—yes, to hear ‘the clapping of hands 
in a theatre. You are above all this, and 
can look down at it as dross, and I like you 
for that also. But give it all up I can’t; I 
haven’t the strength ; it is in my blood, dear, 
and if I part from it I must die ! 

“ And then I like to be fondled and coaxed 
and kissed, and I want so much—oh, so much 
to be loved! I want somebody to tell me 
every day and always how much he loves me, 
and to praise me and pet me and forget 
everything else for me, everything, every- 
thing, even his own soul and salvation. You 
cannot do that ; it would be sinful, and besides 
it wouldn’t be love as you understand it, and 
as it ought to be, if you are to go out to that 
solemn and awful task. 

“When I said I loved you I spoke the 
truth, dear, and yet I didn’t know what the 
word meant really, I didn’t realise every- 
thing. I love you still—with all my heart 
and soul I love you; but now I know that 
there is a difference between us, that we can 
never come together. No, I cannot reach 
up to your austere heights. I am so weak ; 
you are so strong. Your ‘strength is as the 


I cannot 


strength of ten because your heart is pure,’ 
while | —— 
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“JT am unworthy of your thoughts, John. 
Leave me to the life I have chosen. It may 
be poor and vain and worthless, but it is the 
only life I'm fit for. And yet I love you! 
and you loved me. I suppose God makes 
men and women like that sometimes, and it 
is no use struggling. 

“ One kiss, dear—it is the last !” 





XVIII. 


JoHN Storm went back to Victoria Square 
with a bright and joyful face and found 
Mrs. Callender waiting for him, grim as a 
judge. He could see that her eyes were 
large and red with weeping, but she fell on 
him instantly with withering scorn. 

“So you're here at last, are ye? A pretty 
senseless thing this is, to be sure! What are 
you dreaming about ? Are you bewitched, 
or what? Do you suppose things can be 
broken off in this way? You to go to 
the leper islands indeed !” 

“I’m called, auntie, and when God calls 
a man, what can he do but answer with 
Samuel r 

“Tut! Don’t talk sic nonsense. Besides, 
Samuel had some sense. He waited to be 
called three times, and I havena heard this 
is your third time of calling.” 

John Storm laughed, and that provoked 
her to towering indignation. “Good God! 
what are you thinking of, man? There’s 
that puir lassie—you’re running away from 
her, too, aren’t you? It’s shameful, it’s 
disgraceful, it’s unprincipled—and you to 
do it too!” 

* You needn’t trouble about that, auntie,” 
said John ; “she is going with me.” 

“ What?” cried Mrs. Callender, and her 
face expressed boundless astonishment. 

“Yes,” said John, “you women are brimful 
of courage, God bless you! and she’s the 
bravest of you all!” 

** But you'll no have the assurance to tak’ 
that puir bit lassie to yonder God-forsaken 
spot aa 

“She wants to go—at least she wants 
to leave London.” 

“What does she? Weel, weel! But 
didn’t I say she was nobbut one of your 





let a slip of a girl tak’ you away frae your 
ain work and your ain duty ... And you 
call yourself a man too!” 

He began to coax and appease her, and 
before long the grim old face was struggling 
between smiles and tears. 

“Tut, get along with ye! 


I've a great 
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mind though ... I'd be liking fine to see 
her anyway. . . . Now where does she bide in 
London 7” 

“ Why do you want to know that, auntie ?” 

“What's it to you, laddie ? Can’t a body 
call to say good-bye to a lassie, and tak’ her 
a wee present going away, without asking a 
man’s permission ? 

“T shouldn't do it, though, if I were you.” 

“ And why not, pray ?” 

“ Because she’s as bright as a star and as 
quick as a diamond, and she’d see through 
you in a twinkling. Besides, I shouldn’t 


advise ——”’ 
“ Keep your advice like your salt till you’re 
asked for it, my man.... 4 And to think of 


any reasonable body giving up his work in 
London for that—that 

“(Good men have gone out to the mission 
field, auntie.” 

“ Mission fiddlesticks ! 
chair fit for every comer.” 

“And then this isn’t the 
exactly either.” 

“ Mair’s the pity, and then you wouldna 
be running bull-neck on your death before 
your time.” 

“None of us can do that, auntie, for 
heaven is over all.” 

“High words off an empty stomach, my 
man, so you can just keep them to cool your 
parridge ! But oh dear, oh dear! You'll 
forget your puir auld Jane Callender, any- 
way. 

“ Never, auntie !” 

“'Tut, don’t tell me.” 

“ Never !” 

“Tt’s the last I'm to see of you, laddie. 
I’m knowing that fine... and me that fond 
of you too, and looking on you as my ain 
son.” 

“Come, auntie, come ; 
it so seriously.” 

* And to think a bit thing like that can 
make all this botherment ! ” 

“Nay, it's my own doing 
mine.” 

“Ay, ay, man’s the head, but woman 
turns it.” 

They dined together and then got into the 
carriage for Soho. John talked continually, 
with an impetuous rush of enthusiasm ; but 
the old lady sat in gloomy silence, broken 
only by asigh. At the corner of Downing 
Street he got out to call on the Prime 
Minister, and sent the carriage on to the 
clergy-house. 

A newsboy going down Whitehall was 
calling an evening paper. John bought a 


Just a barber’s 


mission field 


you mustn’t take 


absolutely 
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copy, and the first thing his eye fell upon 
was the mention of his own name. “ The 
announcement in another column that Father 
Storm, of Soho, intends to take up the work 
which the heroic Father Damien has just 
laid down will be received by the public with 
mingled joy and regret—joy at the splendid 
heroism which prompts so noble a resolve, 





** John Storm crushed the paper in his hand.” 


regret at the loss which the Church in 
London will sustain by the removal of a 
clergyman of so much courage, devotion, 
independence, and self-sacrifice. . . . That the 
son of a peer and the heir to an earldom 
should voluntarily take up a life of poverty 
in Soho, one of the most crowded, criminal, 
and neglected corners of Christendom, was a 
fact of so much significance 














John Storm crushed the paper in his hand 
and threw it into the street; but a few 
minutes afterwards he saw another copy of 
it in the hands of the Prime Minister as he 
“ame to the door of the old Cabinet room to 
greet him. The old man’s face looked moist, 
and his voice had a faint tremor. 

“I’m afraid you are bringing me bad 
news, John.” 

John laughed noisily. 
it, uncle? Bad news, indeed ! 
best news in the world.” 

“What is it, my boy ?” 

“Tam about to be married. You've often 
told me I ought to be, and now I’m going to 
act on your advice.” 

The bleak old face was smiling. ‘ Then 
the rumour I[ see in the papers isn’t true 
after all 7” 

“Oh, yes, it’s true enough, and my wife is 
to go with me.” 

“ But have you considered that carefully ? 
Isn’t it a terrible, indeed a monstrous 
demand to make of any woman? Women 
are more religious than men, but they 
are more material also. Under the heat 
of religious impulse a woman is capable 
of sacrifices—great sacrifices—but when it 
has cooled o 

“No fear of that, uncle,” said John ; and 
then he told the Prime Minister what he 
had told Mrs. Callender—that it was Glory’s 
proposal that they should leave London, and 
that without this suggestion he might not 
have thought of his present enterprise. The 
bleak face kept smiling, but the Prime 
Minister was asking himself, “ What does 
this mean? Has she Her own reasons for 
Wishing to go away ?” 

“Do you know, my boy, that with all 
this talk, you’ve not yet told me who she 
is?” 

John told him, and then a faint and far- 
off rumour out of another world seemed to 
flit across his memory. 

“ An actress at present, you say ?” 

“So to speak, but ready to give up every- 
thing for this glorious mission.” 

“Very brave, no doubt, very beautiful ; 
but what of your present responsibilities 
your responsibilities in London ? ” 

“'That’s just what I came to speak about,” 
said John; and then his rapturous face 
straightened, and he made some effort to 
plunge into the practical aspect of his affairs 
at Soho. There was his club for girls and 
his home for children. They were to be 
turned out of the clergy-house to-morrow, 
and he had taken a shelter at Westminster. 


“Do I look like 
No, but the 
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Sut the means to support them were still 
deficient, and if there was anything coming 
to him that would suffice for that purpose 


... If there was enough left . if his 
mother’s money was not all gone ——” 
The Prime Minister was looking into 


John’s face, watching the play of his features, 
but hardly listening to what he said. “ What 
does this mean?” he was asking himself, 
with the old inevitable habit of the man 
whose business it is to read the motives that 
are not revealed. 

“So you are willing to leave London after 
all, John ?” 

“Why not, uncle? London is nothing to 
me in itself, less than nothing, and if that 
brave girl to whom it is everything——” 

“And yet six months ago I gave you the 
opportunity of doing so, and then 

“Then my head was full of dreams, sir. 
Thank God they are gone now, and I am 
awake at last.” 

“But the Church—I thought your duty 
and devotion to the Church P 

“The Church is a chaos, uncle, a wreck 
of fragments without unity, principle, or life. 
No man can find foothold in it now without 
accommodating his duty and his loyalty to 
his chances of livelihood. It is a career, not 
a crusade. Once I imagined that a man 
might live as a protest against all this, but 
it was a dream, a vain and presumptuous 
dream.” 

“ And then your woman movement 

“ Another dream, uncle! A whole stand- 
ing army marshalled and equipped to do 
battle against the world’s sins against woman 
could never hope for victory. Why? Be- 
cause the enemy is ourselves, and only God 
can contend against a foe like that. He will 
too! For the wrongs inflicted on woman by 
this wicked and immoral London God will 
visit it with His vengeance yet. I see it 
coming, it is not far off, and God help 
those . 

“But surely, my boy, surely it is not 
necessary to fly away from the world in order 
to escape from your dreams ? Just when it 
is going to be good to you, too. It was 
kicking and cuffing and laughing at you only 
yesterday ——” 

“And to-morrow it would kick and cuff 
and laugh at me again. Oh, it is a 
cowardly and contemptible world, uncle, and 
happy is the man who wants nothing of it! 
tle is its master, its absolute master, and 
everybody else is its wretched slave. Think 
of the people who are scrambling for fame 
and titles and decorations and invitations tu 








” 
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Court! They'll all be in their six-feet by 
two-feet some day. And then think of the 
rich men who hire detectives to watch over 
their children lest they should be stolen for 
sake of a ransom, while they themselves, like 
human mill-horses, go tramping round and 
round the safes which contain their securi- 
ties! Oh, miserable delusion, to think that 
because a nation is rich it is therefore great ! 
Once I thought the Church was the refuge 
from this worst of the spiritual dangers of 
the age, and so it would have been if it had 
been built on the Gospels. But it isn’t; it 
loves the thrones of the world and bows 
down to the golden calf. Poverty! Give 
me poverty and let me renounce every- 
thing! Jesus, our blessed Jesus, He knew 
well what He was doing, and even as a man 
He was the greatest being that ever trod upon 
the earth !” 

“But this leper island mission is not 
poverty merely, my dear John-—it is death, 
certain death, sooner or later, and God knows 
what news the next mail may bring us.” 

* As to that, I feel I am in God’s hands, 
sir, and He knows best what is good for us. 
People talk about dying before your time, 
but no man ever did or ever will or ever can 
do so, and it is blasphemy to think of it. 
Then which of us can prolong our lives by 
one day or hour or minute? But God can 
do everything. And what a grand inspira- 
tion to trust yourself absolutely to Him, to 
raise the arms heavenward which the world 
would pinion to your side and ery, ‘ Do with 
me as Thou wilt, I am ready for anything 
—anything.’” 

A tremor passed over the wrinkles about 
the old man’s eyes, and he thought, “ All this 
is self-deception. He doesn’t believe a word 
of it. Poor boy, he is talking out of his 
heart alone, and is the worst slave of us all.” 

Then he said aloud, “Things haven't 
fallen out as I expected, John, and I am 
sorry, very sorry. ‘The laws of life and the 
laws of love don’t always run together—I 
know that quite well.” 

John flinched, but made no protest. 

“T shall feel as if I were losing your mother 
a second time when you leave me, my boy. 
To tell you the truth, ’ve been watching you 
and thinking of you, though you haven't 
known it. And you’ve rather neglected the 
old man. I thought you might bring your 
wife to me some day, and that I might live 
tosee yourchildren. But that’s all over now, 


and there seems to be no help for it.... 
They say the most noble and beautiful things 
in the world are done in a state of fever, 
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and perhaps this fever of yours... H’m... 
As for the money, it is ready for you at any 
time.” 

“There can’t be much left, uncle. 
gone through most of it.” 

“No, John, no; the money you spent was 
my money, your own Is still untouched.” 

“You are too good, uncle, and if I had 
once thought you wished to see more of 
me 3 

“Ah, I know, I know! It was a wise man 
who said it was hard to love a woman and do 
anything else, even to love God Himself.” 

John dropped his head and turned to go. 

“ But come again before you leave London 
—if you do leave it—and now good-bye and 
God bless you !” 

The news of John Storm’s intention to 
follow Father Damien had touched and 
thrilled the heart of London, and the streets 
and courts about St. Mary Magdalene’s were 
thronged with people. In their eyes he was 
about to fulfil a glorious mission, and ought 
to be encouraged and sustained. ‘ Good- 
bye, Father!” cried one. “God bless you !” 
cried another. A young woman with timid 
eyes stretched out her hand to him, and then 
everybody attempted to do the same. He 
tried to answer cheerfully, but was conscious 
that his throat was thick and his voice was 
husky. Mrs. Pincher was at the door of the 
clergy-house, crying openly and wiping her 
eyes. “ Ain’t there lepers enough in London, 
sir, without goin’ to the ends of the earth 
for’°em?” He laughed and made an effort 
to answer her humorously, but for some 
reason both words and ideas failed him. 

The club-room was crowded, and among 
the girls and the Sisters there were several 
strange faces. Mrs. Callender sat at one end 
of the little platform, and she was glowering 
across at the other end, where the Father 
Superior stood in his black cassock, quiet and 
watchful, and with the sprawling, smiling 
face of Brother Andrew by his side. The 
girls were singing when John entered, and 
their voices swelled out as they saw him 
pushing his way through. When the hymn 
ended there was silence for a moment as if it 
was expected that he would speak, but he 
did not rise, and the lady at the harmonium 
began again. Some of the young mothers 
from the shelter above had brought down 
their little ones, and the thin and tuneless 
voices could be heard among the rest. 


I have 





There’s a Friend for little children 
Above the bright blue sky. 


John had made a brave fight for it, but he 














‘**A young woman stretched out her hand to him.” 
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was beginning to break down. Everybody else 
had risen, he could not rise. An expression 
of fear and at the same time of shame had 
come into his faee. Vaguely, half-consciously, 
half-reproachfully, he began to review his 
situation. After all he was deserting his 
post, he was running away. This was his 
true scene, his true work, and if he turned 
his back upon it he would be pursued by 
eternal regrets. And yet he must go, he 
must leave everything—that alone he under- 
stood and felt. 

All at once, God knows why, he began to 





think of something which had happened 
| when he was a boy. With his father he was 


crossing the Duddon Sands. The tide was 
out, far out, but it had turned, it was 
galloping towards them, and they could hear 
the champing waves on the beach behind. 
“Run, boy, ran! Give me your hand and 
run!” 

Then he resumed the current of his former 
thoughts. “ What was I thinking about 7” 
he asked himself ; and when he remembered, 
he thought, “I will give my hand to the 
heavenly Father and go on without fear.” 
At the second verse he rallied, rose to his 
feet, and joined in the singing. It was said 
of him afterwards that his deep voice rang 
out above all the other voices, and that 
he sang in rapid and irregular time, going 
faster and faster at every line. 

They had reached the last verse but one 
when he saw a young girl crushing her way 
towards him with a letter. She was smiling, 
and seemed proud to render him this service. 
He was about to lay the letter aside when he 
elanced at it, and them he could not put it 
down. It was marked “ Urgent,” and the 
address was in Glory’s handwriting. The 
champing waves were in his ears again. 
They were coming on and on. 

A presentiment of evil crept over him and 
he opened the letter and read it. Then his 
life fell to wreck in a moment. Its nullity, 
its hopelessness, its futility, its folly, the 
world with its elusive joys, love with its 
dleceptions so cruel and so sweet, all, all came 
sweeping up on him like the sea-wrack out of 
a storm. In an instant the truth appeared 
to him, and he understood himself at last. 
For Glory’s sake he had sacrificed everything 
and deceived himself before God and man. 
And yet she had failed him and forsaken him, 
and slipped out of his hands in the end. 
The tide had overtaken and surrounded him, 
and the voices of the girls and the children 
were like the roar of the waters in his ears. 

But what was this? Why had they 
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stopped singing? All at once he became 
aware that everybody else was seated, and 
that he was standing alone on the edge of 
the platform with Glory’s letter in his hand. 

“Hush! hush!” There was a strained 
silence, and he tried to recollect what it was 
that he was expected to do. Every eye was 
on his face. Some of the strangers opened 
note-books and sat ready to write. Then, 
coming to himself, he understood what was 
before him, and tried to control his voice 
and begin. 

“Girls,” he said, but he was hardly able 
to speak or breathe. “ Girls,” he said again, 
but his strong voice shook, and he tried in 
vain to go on. 

One of the girls began to sob. Then 
another and another. It was said afterwards 
that nobody could look on his drawn face, so 
hopeless, so full of the traces of suffering and 
bitter sadness, without wanting to ery aloud. 
3ut he controlled himself at length. 

“My good friends all, you came to-night 
to bid me God-speed on a long journey, and 
I came to bid you farewell. But there is a 
higher power that rules our actions, and it is 
little we know of our future, or our fate or 
ourselves. God bids me tell you that my 
leper island is to be London, and that my 
work among you is not done yet.” 

After saying this he stood a moment as if 
intending to say more, but he said nothing. 
The letter crinkled in his fingers, he looked 
at it, an expression of helplessness came into 
his face, and he sat down. And then the 
Father came up to him and sat beside him, 
and took his hand and comforted it as if he 
had been a little child. 

There was another attempt to sing, but 
the hymn made no headway this time, for 
some of the girls were crying, they hardly 
knew why, and others were whispering, and 
the strangers were leaving the room. Two 
ladies were going down the stairs. 

“T felt sure he wouldn’t go,” said one. 

“ Why so ?” said the other. 

“T can’t tell you. I had my private 
reasons.” 

It was Rosa Macquarrie. Going down the 
dark lane she came upon a woman who had 
haunted the outside of the building during 
the past half-hour, apparently thinking at 
one moment of entering and at the next of 
going away. The woman hurriedly lowered 
her veil as Rosa approached her, but she was 
too late to avoid recognition. 

“Glory! Is it you ?” 

Glory covered her face with her hands and 
sobbed, 
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“ Whatever are you doing here ? 
Oh, I’m a lost 
woman ! Lord forgive me, what have I done ?” 


“Don’t ask me, 


“ My poor child !” 

“Take me home, 

tosa. And don’t 
leave me_ to-night, 
dear—not to-night, 
Rosa.” 

And Rosa took her 
by the arm and led 
her back to Clement’s 
Inn. 

Next morning be- 
fore daybreak the 
brothers of the Society 
of the Holy Gethse- 
mane had gathered in 
their church in Bish- 
opsgate Street for 
lauds and prime. 
Only the chancel was 
lighted up, the rest 
of the church was 
dark, but the first 
gleams of dawn were 
now struggling 
through the eastern 
window against the 
candlelight on the 
altar and the gaslight 
on the choir. 

John Storm was 
standing on the altar 
steps and the Father 
was by his side. He 
Was wearing the cas- 
sock of the Brother- 
hood, and the cord 
with the three knots 
was bound about his 





” 


waist. 





**'The Father was reading the last words.” 


END OF THIRD BOOK. 
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silent round about, the City 
was still asleep, the electric current of life 
had not yet awakened for the day. Lauds 


and prime were over, 
the brothers were on 
their knees, and the 

Father was reading 
the last words of the 
dedication service. 

“ Amen! Amen!” 

There was a stroke 
of the bell overhead, 
a door somewhere was 
loudly slammed, and 
then the organ began 
to play— 

Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord 

God Almighty. 

The brothers rose 
and sang, their voices 
filled the dark place, 
and the quivering 
sounds of the organ 
swelled up to the un- 
seen roof. 

Holy, Holy, Holy! Mer- 
ciful and Mighty, 
God in Three _ Persons, 

Blessed Trinity ! 

The Father's cheeks 
were moist, but his 
eyes were shining and 
his face was full of 
a great joy. John 
Storm was standing 
with bowed head. He 
had made the vows 
of poverty, chastity 
and obedience, and 
surrendered his life to 
God. 
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TEN YEARS OF CYCLING. 
By Ropert Macuray. 
Tilustrated by J. Ayton Symineton and J. BaRNarpD Davis. 


arrived at absolute perfection, not so much, 
perhaps, as regards the Safety itself, for there 
seems to be a general opinion that there is 
scarcely any room for improvement on that 
type of bicycle, but is there not always the 
possibility of something newer, and in its 
way better, some fresh idea, the carrying out 
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women, as regards \ 
cycling, are at the 
present time divided 
into two classes—those 
who ride the wheel and 
those who don’t, but 
who would like to. All, 
the old questions about 
the advantages or dis- 
advantages of cycling 
have long been settled, 
and there can be no 
manner of doubt what- 
ever that the wheel has 
come to stay. The only questions that can be 
raised now are: first, so far as each individual 
is personally interested, ‘“ Am I physically fit or YY py pov Zt 
unfit for cycling ?” and second, so far as the | | ee te 
wheel itself is concerned, “ How to improve, to 
perfect the machine, so as to get the most and 
the best out of it?” 

The present article gives an account mainly 
of what has been done, in answer to the second 
question, during the last ten years—since, in 
fact, the invention and general acceptance of 
the “ Safety.” 

In the construction of cycles, as in most other 
things, there has been going on a process of 
evolution, until the type of machine now almost 
universally used may be said to be fairly well 
worked out and established. Many consider 
that finality has been reached, but the same 
idea was expressed in regard to the “ Ordinary ” 
machine twelve years ago. This would appear 
to warn us against being too sure that we have 
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of which may bring about as big a revo- 
lution in cycling as the invention of the 
Safety did ? 

Men have frequently tried to make 
machines for locomotion, the power for 
propelling which should be obtained by 
the action either of the legs or of the arms, 
and some very extraordinary machines indeed 
have been brought out, most of them how- 
ever not getting beyond the Patent Office 
stage. One of the most elementary of these 
was the “ Hobby-horse,” which, along with 
the variation of it known as the * Dandy- 
horse,” was extremely fashionable in the 
first quarter of the present century. 

The Hobby-horse ordinarily was nothing 
more than two 
wheels joined, 
tandem 
fashion, by a 
wooden. bar. 
It was pro: 
pelled by the 
rider striking, 
as quickly as 
possible, his 
feet alternately 
against the 
ground, = It 
had no steer- 
ing apparatus, 
but this want 
was rectified 
in the Dandy- 
horse, its suc- 
cessor. It is 
perhaps too 


much to say 
that these 
machines are 


the direct pro- 
genitors of the 
cycles of to- 
day, but there is certainly something more 
than the mere suggestion of the latter in 
the former. A very humorous drawing 
from the pen of one of the famous cari- 
caturists of the Georgian period would also 
seem to show that the Hobby-horse antici- 
pated bicycles “ built for two” or other 
machines intended for the carriage of more 
than one person. 

Very similar to the Hobby-horse was the 
“ Célétire” (the speed-maker), invented by 
jaron von Drais, of Mannheim, in 1816, or 
thereabouts. 

Then we come to a bicycle—it certainly 
well deserves that name — made by one 
Kirkpatrick Macmillan, a Scotsman, some- 





MACMILLAN’S BICYCLE, 
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where about 1836. Another Scotsman, 
Gavin Dalzell, a few years later, exhibited 
a machine which was either a copy of 
Macmillan’s, or was constructed on very 
similar lines. Macmillan’s bicycle was up 
to that time the only machine which placed 
the feet of the rider clear of the ground, 
and which could be propelled and steered 
satisfactorily. It is interesting to notice at 
this point that there are not a few resem- 
blances between Dalzell’s bicycle and that of 
the present day ; as, for example, the front 
fork is sloped back much in the same way as 
in the latest cycles, while the handles are 
almost similar. The rear wheel, which was 
40 inches in diameter, was the driving 
wheel. The 
front wheel 
however was 
smaller than 
the rear, its 
diameter be- 
ing 30 inches. 
The material 
used in its con- 
struction was 
wood ; indeed 
it was not till 
1876 that iron 
entirely re- 
placed wood in 
the structure 
of cycles. 

The next 
development 
was the 
“ Bone-shak- 
er,” the earli- 
est model of 
which was ex- 
hibited at the 
Paris Exposi- 
tion in 1865. 
It was the work of Pierre Lallement, a 
French mechanic, who had been employed 
in the making of toys and also of velocipedes 
of the type then used. It was a clumsy and 
heavy machine, yet it must be honestly 
admitted that it was a very distinct advance 
on anything which had so far appeared. 

In addition to the Bone-shaker, there were 
at that time velocipedes of various kinds— 
three, four and even five-wheeled machines, 
worked with pedals and long levers attached 
to crank-axles, but they were very far from 
being easily run, or even managed, for that 
matter. I remember quite distinctly using a 





tricycle worked with pedals and long levers 
attached to crank-axles in the early seventies. 
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The Bone-shaker underwent important 
changes. By 1876, as I have said, iron had 
replaced wood. The front wheel grew very 
large and the back one very small. There 
were 48-inch front wheels and 24-inch back 
ones, and they were shod for the first time 
with rubber. Men rode right on the top of 
the front wheel, tall men using wheels 
60 inches, and, in some extreme instances, 
66 inches in diameter. The back wheel was 
reduced to 16 inches, and the total weight of 
a racing bicycle was brought down to 30 lbs. 
When it had evolved itself, and the type had 
become pretty well established, this bicycle 
was known and spoken of as the “ Ordinary.’ 





THE * ORDINARY.” 


Now this machine was never very popular ; 
indeed it was impossible for it to be so, 
considering the one great fact that “ headers” 
were, no doubt involuntarily, but with the 
most irritating frequency, being experienced 
by its riders. It was quite impossible for 
any woman, outside of a circus, to ride such 
a wheel; in other words the “ World on 
Wheels ” was closed to women. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that 
during the years 1880-6 general attention 
was turned to the tricycle, and many very 
ingenious three - wheeled machines were 
brought out. In the year 1884 there 
appeared the “ Kangaroo,” which had an 
extraordinary run of popularity for a short 
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time, but which proved no real match for 
the Ordinary. At this time various men, 
possessed of considerable mechanical talent, 
were experimenting on the bicycle, and in 
1885, as the most notable result of such 
experiments, there was shown the first rear- 
driving Safety. It was exhibited at the 
Stanley Exhibition, held in a canvas tent on 
the Victoria Embankment, near Blackfriars 
sridge, London, and I am told by one who 
was present at the show, and saw this 
machine, that everybody laughed at it. Yet 
there is hardly anything more epoch-making 
in its own way than that first Safety, then 
jeered at so generally. 

Just as the Ordinary killed the Bone- 
shaker, so the Safety has killed the Ordinary. 
Is the Safety to give way in its turn ? Well, 
Mr. J. K. Starley, of Coventry, the “ man 
who made the Safety,” tells me there is 
nothing so good in sight as yet—and he is 
one of the greatest authorities on the subject 
—and that quite apart from his being 
connected with the manufacture of any 
particular cycle. 

Running down to Coventry for a day, some 
little time ago, I had the pleasure of ‘having f 
two extremely interesting conversations with 
Mr. Starley. It is now everywhere conceded, 
I believe, that Mr. Starley was the inventor 
x introducer of the first Safety, and I natu- 
rally asked him to be good enough to tell 
me something about himself and his first 
efforts in the construction of the Safety. 

Mr. Starley informed me that he started 
in business very early in life—it was in 
May of ’72—at Coventry, when he began 
to work under his uncle, whose name was 
afterwards identified with a very successful 
tricycle. At that time there were only two 
firms in Coventry who made velocipedes, 
and the chief business of those firms was 
really the manufacture of sewing-machines. 
Mr. J. K. Star ley watched with great interest 
the evolution of the Bone-shaker into the 
Ordinary, but so far from being satisfied with 
the latter, he was possessed by the idea that 
a radical ‘change was necessary. When he 
had set up for himself in business, he de- 
termined on attempting to make that change. 
“So,” Mr. Starley said, “finding that riders 
had little objection to alter the position in 
which they sat on their cycles, I resolved to 
design a type of machine which should be 
altogether new, and brought out the ‘Cycle 
of the Future,’ as I had some idea of calling 

it, but which I named the ‘ Rover.’ 

“ Of course a complete change of form 
was necessary, but once the essential principles 
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and points were determined on, the actual 


form was a mere detail. Consider : here 
is the rider, the power, the motive force ; 
and believ- 

ye ie > ing it to 


be abso- 
lutely ne- 


cessary 
that the 
ider 
should be 
so placed 
on the 
machine as 
to be able 
i to exert 
the great- 
est amount 
of power 
on his pe- 
dals_ with 
the least 
amount of 
fatigue to 
himself ; 
believing 
also that the cycle of the future must be so 
made that such essentials as the crank-shaft, 
pedals, seat and handles, could be made easily 
adjustable, I decided to change the shape. 
“Thus you see,” continued Mr. Starley, 
“T made my wheels of a good rolling size. 
I placed my crank-shaft 
as near the ground as it 
possibly could be with 
safety. Then I con- 
nected my back wheel 
with my crank by means 
of a chain—the chain 
had been in use on tri- 
cycles—so that the gear 
might be adjusted and 
varied at pleasure. Thus 
a short strong man could 
ride with a 50, a 60, a 
70, or even a higher gear, 
while a tall weak man 
could ride with a lower 
gear than a short strong 
one. Next I gave my 
saddle a vertical adjust- 
ment, so that it could be 
raised or lowered at will. 
Then the handles were 
so placed as to be easily 
set forward or backward, raised or lowered, 
as might be desired. The last point was 
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to make it impossible for the pedalling to 
interfere with the steering. 
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“Now in the case of the old-fashioned 
Ordinary, the rider, if he wished to put on 
full power, had to sit in such a position that 
when his pedal was at its lowest his leg was 
stretched and straight. Thus a tall man 
could only ride a tall machine, and that, of 
course, owing to their being little or no 
adjustment, resulted in all cycles being built 
to scale. In the Ordinary, the wheel was 
driven by cranks fastened direct to the axle, 
and the rider got one revolution of his 
driving-wheel to one revolution of his 
cranks. You see that when he put on force, 
his pedal was in front of the centre of the 
driving-wheel, his fork sloped backwards, 
and his handle was seldom, if ever, very 
much in front of the top of his forks. The 
only way in which he could effectually put 
his weight upon the pedals was to double 
himself up over his handle-bar. The cycle 
I constructed changed all that.” 

“You have seen,” I remarked, “a perfectly 
amazing development of cycling all over 
the world as the result of your successful 
experiment, have you not ?” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Starley, with a 
smile. “The most astonishing thing per- 
haps about the whole matter is that, when 
everything is said and done, the cycle of 
to-day is to all intents and purposes the 
same cycle as that first introduced ; that 
is to say, the cycle of to-day embodies those 





1885, 


K. STARLEY’S ‘‘ ROVER,” 


principles which I insisted upon in the 
making of my machine, and practically no 
others.” 

“That is indeed remarkable,” I replied. 
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“Did you have a quick and immediate 
success, Mr. Starley ? ” 

“ Well,” he answered, “it was fully 
eighteen months, I should say, before the 
new type of machine began to go. And 
here let me say—and the remark applies 
with equal force to all machines of the same 
type, properly made, no matter who makes 
them — that the expression ‘ Safety,’ in 
describing these machines, is a little mis- 
leading. For the safety of these machines is 
only one of their characteristics, so to speak. 
They might as well have been called—to 
take another characteristic—‘ Easy Cycles.’ ” 

“T understand,” I said. “I suppose the 
introduction of pneumatic tyres not only 
gave a wonderful impetus to cycling generally, 
but completed the triumph of the type of 
cycle you introduced ? ” 

“So far as the cycling trade is concerned,” 
said Mr. Starley, “the two chief points are : 
the introduction of the Safety—which was 
an imperfect machine because of its small 
wheels—and second, the pneumatic tyre, 
which not only has the advantage of making 
rough places smooth for the cyclist, giving 
him what practically amounts to a prepared 
track, but which made the wheels of the 
Safety quite large enough.” 

“ You would say, then,” I asked, “that we 
may consider 1886 as being the year that 
saw this great new birth of cycling ?” 

“Tt was getting to be known just about 
that time—say ten years ago,” replied Mr. 
Starley. 

“ Have you got the first wheel of this type 
which you invented ?” I asked, “ or a photo- 
graph of it ?” 

“No,” he replied ; “ but here is an illustra- 
tion of one of the first I made. I should 
like to remark again that while the machine 
has been changed much in detail since its 
beginnings, there has never been any change 
in the principles of its construction.” ; 

“ What was the first race or feat of riding, 
I asked, “ which drew the attention of the 
cycling world to your machine ? ” 

“Tt was the 100-mile road race, held in 
1885, that made the first record. Of course 
it was made known in other ways. We sent 
samples all over the world and gradually 
got to be pretty well known. So you see 
by 1886-7, ten years ago, the Safety had 
established itself.” 

“The Ordinary did not disappear all at 
once ?” I asked. 

“You still see a few of them,” Mr. 
Starley replied. “ But as a cycle it was soon 
seen that its day was gone for ever.” 
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* You did not take out a patent for your 
cycle, Mr. Starley ?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “ You see the machine 
was rather an adaptation of various parts of 
machines already in existence. It was their 
combination, of course, that was my doing. 
Other makers soon saw the value of the new 
cycle and at once proceeded to copy it.” 

In considering the changes in cycles, the 
first thing that strikes one is the shape of 
the frame. The frame has indeed under- 
gone many alterations. The type now gene- 
rally used, known as the diamond frame, 
was introduced by Mr. Thomas Humber, 
although not exactly in the form we now 
have it. 

It will be easily understood that our space 
will not permit us to go into and comment 
upon all the many delicate details of con- 
struction which have been thought out, and 
the many devices which have been tried, for 
decreasing friction, increasing leverage, or 
obtaining greater power of speed. But 
starting from the year 1886, I must notice 
briefly what has been done. 

There were decided signs in the machines 
which appeared during 1886 that something 
very like the Safety, so familiar to us now, 
might become popular, for there were placed 
on the market several varieties of Dwarf 
Safeties, as they were called, including the 
Courier, the Psycho, the Rudge bicyclette, 
the Rover and the Humber. But in the 
Courier and in the Humber the front wheel 
(22 inches) was very much less than the 
rear one (36 inches), while in the Psycho, 
the Rudge and the Rover the wheels were 
more nearly equal in size. 

And here it may be observed that during 
the time under review the front wheel has 
varied from 18 inches to 36 inches in 
diameter, and the back wheel from 24 inches 
to 36 inches, the diameter settling down in 
the case of both wheels to 30 inches or 
thereabouts. When the wheel is decreased 
in size the rigidity of the whole machine is 
increased, while its weight is reduced, but 
there is far more vibration. It is of course 
more necessary that the back wheel should 
be rigid, as it is the driver. 

The frames of the machines of 1886 were 
of various types, that of the Humber giving 
the first indication of the diamond frame, 
now used by almost every maker in the 
world. 

The year 1887 saw the practical dethrone- 
ment of the Ordinary bicycle. All through 
this time the feeling in favour of the Safety 
was gaining strength, and a writer, recog- 
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nised as a leading authority on all cycling 
matters, writing of this particular time, says, 
“The revolution in Dwarf machines, and 
the adoption of rear drivers—generally re- 
cognised as the Rover type—is a marked 
feature of the year.” In the fairly numerous 
varieties of the so-styled Dwarfs, it is to be 
noted that the tendency sets strongly towards 
making the wheels nearly equal. The shapes 
of the frames show many peculiarities, and 
while the diamond frame can scarcely be 
said to be very prominently in evidence 
amongst them, it is there. The fact is that, 
so far as the frame was concerned, makers 
were hardly doing more than trying experi- 
ments. The frame most generally in use 
had but one backbone holding the two 
wheels together. 

In 1889 opinion was still far from being 
fixed as to best size of wheels, 
varying, in the case of the 
pilot wheel, from 26 to 30 
or 32 inches, and _ similarly 
for the driver. But apart 
from the question of the size 
of the wheels, the battle of 
the bicycles had resulted in 
the complete victory of the 
Safety, fully 90 per cent. of 
all the machines turned out 
by factories, both great and 
small, being Dwarf Safeties, 
as they were still called. Two 
signs, the importance of which 
there was no mistaking, suffi- 
ciently indicated the extra- 
ordinary development in 


cycling and in cycle manu- MR. THOMAS HUMBER. 


facture that was about to 
immediately take place. 

Not only did existing firms add to their 
plant and increase their capacity, but a large 
number of new firms went into the business. 
Great improvements meanwhile were made 
in the different tools used in the construc- 
tive detail of bicycles. The skeleton diamond 
frame was now replaced by the divided or 
braced diamond pattern, the best frame yet 
invented. Improved methods of chain ad- 
justment were sought after, and a further 
advance was made in this direction. <A 
vitally important point was the introduction 
of ball bearings in the structure of the 
machines. 

At the same time the popularity of the 
bicycle had very greatly increased, and it 
became quite evident that where it had been 
used by hundreds, whether for pleasure or 
for profit, it was now going to be used by 





thousands. Two things conspired to draw 
the attention of the public; the first was 
the machine itself, the ease with which it 
might be mounted, and the comparative im- 
munity from serious accidents, as compared 
with those resulting from the Ordinary ; the 
second was the great advance in the rates of 
speed now registered on the new machine. 
These rates do not seem so very wonderful 
to us now, yet they were considered very 
remarkable at the time. As examples, it 
may be mentioned that on August 31, 1888, 
21 miles were run in less than an hour; 
50 in less than 2} hours; 300 miles inside 
a day. 

The years 1888 and 1889 were marked— 
and I dare say no one had the least idea of 
what a tremendous event, physically, socially, 
and in many other ways, it was—by the 
introduction of bicycles fitted 
for the use of ladies. By the 
middle of 1889 ladies’ bicycles 
were quite a common feature, 
not only in the windows of 
the show-rooms of the great 
cycle manufacturers, but on 
all the roads of the country, 
and in the cities also. There 
were a great many people who 
said that women should not 
ride the wheel, but the con- 
troversy was practically closed 
by the ladies doing what they 
liked to do—which is, I think, 
what they generally do in any 
case. 

It may be doubted if ladies 
would have taken so gene- 
rally to the bicycle if the very 
time which witnessed this new departure—of 
course women had ridden on tricycles before 
this time, but they were comparatively few 
in number—had not also seen the introduc- 
tion of the world-famous Dunlop pneumatic 
tyre. In 1888 Mr. Dunlop, a veterinary 
surgeon of Belfast, produced an air tyre on 
which his son simply romped away from 
faster men who were mounted on solid tyres. 

It will be remembered that in my conver- 
sation with Mr. Starley, reported above, he 
had said that the great objection to the 
Safety of the Rover type was the smallness 
of its wheels ; the pneumatic tyre now came 
in to give them such additional height as to 
make the machine practically perfect. For 
twenty years, that is from 1870 to 1889, 
there had been no real progress made with 
respect to tyres for cycles. During all that 
time solid rubber tyres had held their own, 
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either in the older form or in the later, 
known as the “cushion.” In 1889 Mr. 
Dunlop succeeded in making a much better 
air tyre than that of the previous year. 

When this invention made its appearance 
in England it was received, just as Starley’s 
Safety had been in 1885, with almost 
universal scorn and derision. It is very 
amusing now, when the use of the pneumatic 
tyre is general, to look back upon the com- 
ments made upon it some half a dozen years 
ago. But there was one test from which 
there was no getting away, and which deter- 
mined the future of the new tyre. That 
test was the test of speed both on the path 
and on the road. What it could do, or 
rather what could be done with it, was first 
shown at the Spring Sports of Surrey, held 
in 1890. A machine, tyred with pneumatics, 
although it started in a race with a heavy 
penalty, yet won easily. 
Other races were equally con- 
clusive as to its value. In 
the following year these tyres 
were adopted, more or less 
doubtingly, by most manu- 
facturers, but the public 
showed at once its belief in, 
and acceptance of them. 
From that time on, the 
pheumatic was and is every- 
where. 

The principal recommen- 
dation of the pneumatic tyre 
is generally supposed to be 
the ease with which it over- 
comes what may be com- 
prehensively termed, for 
want of a _ better phrase, 
“the jolt of rough roads.” And, of course, 
this is a great recommendation, for what the 
tyre does is, in effect, to turn an ordinary 
road into a prepared path. But the greatest 
point about the tyre is that it actually 
adds to the speed of the rider, on even the 
smoothest of roads. The already compressed 
air being still further compressed by the 
weight of the rider, on being released, acts 
as a momentum, as it were, to the wheel, 
and thus adds to the pace. 

The diamond frame, closely approximat- 
ing to the present type, was also now in 
general use—the main difference being that 
the top backbone slopes upward to the socket 
tube instead of being straight, as at present. 
In the year 1892 there were extremely few 
points of difference between the various 
makes of machines turned out by manu- 
facturers, either in England or America. In 
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1893, any individuality in the make of a 
machine had almost entirely disappeared, as 
it was quite clear that the public wanted a 
cycle with straight tubes, and extended wheel 
base, and what is known as the long ball- 
socket. The only possible rival of the Safety 
was what was termed the geared Ordinary, 
but it never had much favour shown it. 

The year 1894 saw the introduction of 
what was known as the “ Boudard gear,” 
and in 1895 there came the “ Simpson 
chain,” but neither of these had come to 
stay, and the use of them has been generally 
abandoned. Last year (1896) was marked 
by an influx of American-made bicycles, the 
great point in whose favour was their ex- 
treme lightness as compared with English- 
made machines. There is no doubt what- 


ever that American-made machines of the 
highest 


are most beautiful and 
desirable machines, and the 
recent cut in their price will 
bring them within the reach 
of many who were unable to 
secure them before. The 
great point about these light 
machines is of course the 

question—and it is an im- 

portant one—Has not 

strength been sacrificed in 
| making them so light? In 
other words, are they safe 
| machines ? 

Last year there was brought 
out what is known as the 
“Acatéene” or chainless 
Safety. The first sample of 
this bicycle was exhibited at 
Paris, by Messrs Melicet et 
Blin, in 1895. As will be seen from the illus- 
tration (p. 403), the gearing of the machine 
is simple enough. The hollow shaft (A) is 
provided with bevelled wheels (B) at each 
end, revolving in the back stay of the frame 
of the machine (C) on ball bearings. These 
bevelled wheels are connected with others 
fitted to the crank-spindle (D) and the axle 
of the back wheel (E). The advantages 
claimed for this type of machine, according 
to its inventors, are, in addition to its doing 
away with the chain, its greater cleanness 
and neatness as compared with the chain- 
driven cycle, and that accidents are much 
less likely to occur from it. The greatest 
riding feat in connection with this wheel is 
that of a ride of 533 miles 357 yards in 
twenty-four hours. 

A few days ago 
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THE ACATENE 


is a new type of cycle altogether. It is 
called the “ X-centric” cycle, but the machine 
is too new and untried for me to say any- 
thing about it. 

A recent invention too is Sargeant’s 
patent detachable cycle handle-bar. Mr. 
J. F. Sargeant is a solicitor, whose family 
includes ten clever daughters who all cycle. 
He has had therefore every opportunity of 
noticing the requirements of cyclists. The 
handle combination which bears his name 
contains a capital pump, oil-can and cleaner, 
while attached to it is a spanner and carrier. 
The portion of the handle containing the 
pump can be detached by one turn of the 
wrist, yet otherwise it is thoroughly rigid. 
The diagram (p. 404) will explain the adroit 
disposition of the handle-bar and its acces- 
sories. But further, Mr. Sargeant has come 
to the assistance of the railway companies in 
devising a cycle-holder which can be affixed 
to the interior of a guard’s van. One portion 
of the handle can be retained by the pas- 
senger, and thus ensures the correct and 
speedy recognition of the machine. These 
ideas have not exhausted the ingenuity of 
the inventor, for he has arranged a Colt’s re- 
volver to take the place of one end of the 
bar, allowing it to be loaded and prepared 
for immediate action. And turning from 
the necessity of emergency to the need for 
a sunshade or umbrella, Mr. Sargeant has an 
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ingenious method of holding either with the 
greatest ease 

Now what has been accomplished by the 
cycle during the last ten years? To say 
that it has 
opened up :— 
avenues of 
delight to 
countless 
thousands in 
every part of 
the world is, 
of course, to 
give’ expres- 
sion to the 
merest com- 
monplace, 
but its very 
comm on- 
placeness 
shows the 
marv ellous- 
ness of what 
has been ac- 
complished in 
this one field 
of human 
activity. 

Perhaps 
more imme- 
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notice what the cycle has accomplished in 
the way of speed, and I now propose to say 
something therefore about the records of the 
road and of the path. 

There first must be noticed the famous 
ride from London to John-o’-Groat’s, under- 
taken in June, 1873, by four riders who 
went on Ordinaries from Kensington for an 
800 miles’ ride due north. As a contrast to 
what can be performed nowadays, it is both 
instructive and amusing to show some of 
the details of this ride. During the first 
day 65 miles were traversed, but more 
would have been accomplished had it not 
been for rain. The second day saw the 
travellers at Newark; the third, at Went- 
bridge ; the fourth, at Aberford ; the fifth, 
at Darlington; the sixth, at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne ; the seventh, at Alnwick ; the eighth, 
at Dunbar; the ninth, at Edinburgh ; the 


with a flying start. On the Wednesday of 
Whit-week in this year (1897), Mr. J. W. 
Stocks actually rode 324 miles in one hour, 
a greater speed than that of many passenger 
trains, and about equal to the speed of the 
swiftest Atlantic liners. Mr. Platt-Betts 
also holds the record for the 5 miles, his 
time being 9 minutes 44 seconds. The only 
other records which I shall put down here 
are those for the 12 hours and for the 24 
hours’ races on the path. The former record 
is held by Mr. G. A. Patterson, and the 
distance he accomplished in the half day 
was 288 miles 460 yards; the latter by 
Mr. C. Huret, who rode the almost incredible 
distance of close upon 560 miles within the 
limits of one day and one night. 

Among the more remarkable long-distance 
rides of recent years is that of Mr. R. L. 
Jefferson, from London to Irkutsk, in Siberia, 

about 6000 miles, 


The Pump. ; : 
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in about 3 months. 
For the greater 
4 part of the way the 








journey had to be 
made over cart- 
tracks, and often 
there were practi- 
cally no roads at 
all. In April of 
last year, Mr. J. 
Foster Fraser—a 
contributor to the 
WINDSOR—Mr. 
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fifteenth, at John-o’-Groat’s. That was the 
pioneer long-distance ride. How poor it 
seems when compared with later records ! 

In 1895 Mr. Neason rode from London to 
Edinburgh, a distance of considerably more 
than 400 miles, in 27 hours 38 minutes. In 
the previous year, Mr. G. P. Mills rode from 
Land’s End to John-o’-Groat’s in just about 
one-fifth of the time taken by the four 
riders mentioned in the previous paragraph 
to do a very much shorter distance. His 
exact time was 3 days 5 hours 49 minutes. 
The editor of the Cyclist kindly informs me 
that the official road records at the present 
time are 221 miles in 12 hours, done by Mr. 
G. Hunt, and 402 miles in 24 hours, by Mr. 
M. A. Holbein. 

The figures for path records are certainly 
very interesting. Mr. J. Platt-Betts holds 
the world record for the fastest mile, having 
made the distance in 1 minute 40 seconds, 


Lunn and Mr. 
Low, started on a 
cycling expedition 
round the world. They have already ridden 
through Holland, Germany, Austria, Rou- 
mania, the Crimea, Southern Russia and 
Persia, to India, and are now on their way 
to the Chinese frontier. This is perhaps the 
most wonderful cycling tour ever projected. 
Another phase of cycling which is of 
especial interest is the hold which it has 
taken upon ail classes of society, from the 
highest to the lowest. Here at least is one 
amusement where king and commoner may, 
both metaphorically and literally, meet on 
common ground. The highest classes have 
their select club grounds, but after all club 
grounds, however nice or extensive, do not 
make up for the free open country. Still, 
at such clubs as the Wheel Club and the 
Ranelagh there are to be seen some forms of 
cycling of a very interesting description, not 
to be witnessed elsewhere. I allude to those 
amusements and sports one sees at a cycling 

















Then there are cycling qua- 


Gymkhana. 
drilles, musical rides, Maypole rides, and so 
forth. 

In conclusion, attention may be drawn to 
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the rider and his cycle may become identified. 
This is the only real value—this evidence of 
how the machine can be thoroughly mastered 
—that trick-riding can be said to have for 





OUT FOR A RIDE IN THE COUNTRY. 


the perfectly amazing mastery shown by 
trick-riders over their bicycles. When one 
watches such performers as the Valdares, 
one gains a distinct idea of how thoroughly 


the cyclist proper, as nearly everything done 
by trick-riders on their cycles is a matter 
of balancing—an affair of acrobats, of the 
gymnasium, or of the circus. 





Next month an article dealing with Cycle Records and Record- 
breakers will appear, illustrated with many portraits 6f eminent 
riders, and containing an interesting account of their careers and 


methods of training. 











A PERVERTED PUNISHMENT. 


By ALICE PERRIN. 
(Author of “Late in Life.”) 


Illustrated by Harrop Corrine. 





\) HREE o'clock 
on an April 
afternoon, 
and the 
mail train 
from Bom- 
bay steamed 
into the 
TMs station of 





Ses 


Ni 

3G one of the 
largest cities 
of Northern 

India. 

The plat- 
form instantly became covered with a strug- 
gling, yelling mass of natives: fat, half-naked 
merchants ; consequential Bengali clerks, 
with shiny yellow skins and lank black locks ; 
swaggering sepoys on leave, with jaunty caps 
and fiercely-curled beards ; keen hawk-faced 
Afghans wrapped in garments suggestive of 
the Scriptures ; whole parties of excited vil- 
lagers, bound for some pilgrim shrine, cling- 
ing to each other and shouting discordantly ; 
refreshment sellers screaming their wares, 
and coolies, bearing luggage on their heads, 
vociferating as wildly as though their very 
lives depended on penetrating the crowd. 

Into this bewildering, deafening babel 
stepped Major Kenwithin from a first-class 
compartment. His rugged face, tanned and 
seared by twenty years of Indian service, 
wore anything but an amiable expression, 
and he barely responded to the cordial 
greeting of a young Englishman who was 
threading his way through a bevy of noisy, 
chattering, native females towards the parcels 
office. 

“ Missis went off all right?” shouted 
Cartwright over the crowd of draped heads. 

Kenwithin only nodded, and turned his 
attention to his luggage and orderly. 

“Poor old chap—how he feels it! 
muttered the other as he proceeded to claim 
the parcel he had come to the station to 
fetch, while Kenwithin drove to his bungalow 
in the native cavalry lines feeling utterly and 
completely wretched. 

The square, thatched house wore a dreary, 


” 
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deserted appearance. The plants in the 
verandah drooped, and the clambering 
bougainvillia and gold-mohur blossoms hung 
from the walls in long, neglected trails, wait- 
ing in vain for “the mem sahib’s” careful 
supervision. The interior of the building 
shared the general dejection inevitable to an 
Anglo-Indian establishment from which a 
woman’s presence has been suddenly with- 
drawn, and the Major’s lonely heart ached as 
he roamed through the rooms missing his 
wife more and more at every step. How on 
earth was he to get through six long, weary 
months without her? How had he ever 
lived without her at all ? 

And yet, until the day he met his wife, 
John Kenwithin had managed to lead an 
existence entirely after his own heart. His 
regiment first, and then shooting of every 
description had been all he lived for. With 
women he had had little to do, for he hated 
society and entertained no very exalted 
opinion of the opposite sex. He knew that 
the ladies of his own family had been good, 
loving wives and mothers, with duty as the 
keynote of their lives, and he wished all 
women were like them ; but as, from what 
he had observed, this did not appear to be 
the case, he avoided the feminine world as 
much as possible. 

However the time came when his aston- 
ished friends learnt that he was engaged to 
be married, and subsequently discovered that 
he had made a very admirable selection. 
Certainly no one could have suited his 
tenacious, truth-loving, somewhat harsh 
temperament better than the wife he had 
chosen, for she was a_self-denying, con- 
scientious soul, past her first girlhood, with 
a simple, sterling directness of character, and 
a calm, restful beauty of her own in her 
steadfast gray eyes and regular features. She 
adored the Major with her whole being ; she 
considered nothing but his comfort and con- 
venience ; she bored people to death by 
making him her sole topic of conversation, 
and, in short, she surpassed even the memory 
of his mother and aunts in her capacity for 
doing her duty and worshipping her husband. 





























The pair had led an ideally happy married 
life for the space of two years, and then had 
come Mrs. Kenwithin’s sudden failure of 
health, and the doctor’s urgent advice that 
she should proceed “home” without delay 
to consult a heart specialist. So the Major 
had been forced to let her go alone, with 
no prospect of following her, for leave was 
stopped that season because of trouble on 
the frontier. 

All that day he wandered aimlessly about 
the house, unable to work or to pull himself 
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the case—the most suspicious and intolerant 
of sin and weakness in others. 

The two men ate their dinner more or less 
in silence. Cartwright made little attempt 
to talk for he felt that well-intentioned con- 
versation would be more likely to irritate 
than soothe; but afterwards, as they sat 
outside in front of the bungalow smoking 
their cheroots, he racked his brains for some 
subtle method of distracting his cousin’s 
thoughts. One plan he was fairly certain 
would succeed, but he hesitated to adopt it. 





‘¢ And is her husband a brute to her?” 


together. He felt he had no heart to go to 
mess that night and answer kindly-meant 
inquiries as to his wife’s departure, so he 
wrote to Cartwright (who was his first cousin 
and senior subaltern in the regiment) and 
asked him to come and dine in the bungalow. 
Cartwright readily assented. He was fond of 
Kenwithin and understood him thoroughly ; 
he knew of the goodness as well as the 
narrow sternness that lay in his cousin’s 
nature; knew that he was straight and 
honest as the day, but also—as is frequently 


Cartwright had never confided his own 
trouble to anyone, and only his anxiety to 
rouse Kenwithin from his moody reflections 
made him contemplate the mention of it now. 

He took the cheroot from his lips and 
cleared his throat nervously. The sudden 
sound rang out on the warm, clear stillness 
of the Indian night, and subdued rustlings 
of startled birds and squirrels shook the 
creepers and undergrowth. He _ glanced 
around for a moment; the thatched roof of 
the bungalow loomed up dark against the 
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sky that was already glimmering with the 
unrisen moon, and tall plantain trees, edging 
the garden, waved and bowed, disturbed by 
the puff of warm wind that crept round the 
walls of the bungalow wafting scents of 
mango and jessamine blossom in its train. 

“T say, John,” began Cartwright shame- 
facedly, feeling glad that the moon had not 
yet looked over the thatched roof, “ I’m 
beastly sorry for you, old man. I know what 
it is to part from a woman you'd sell your 
soul for.” 

Kenwithin turned quickly towards him. 

“You? Why, I thought—you never 
said Sea 

Cartwright smiled without amusement. 

“No, because the less said about it the 
better. I suppose, with your notions, you'd 
call it a disgraceful affair, but I’m hanged if 
I can see it in that light.” 

“ A married woman ?” 

Cartwright nodded, and his memory turned 
to the face he loved, keeping him silent. 
Kenwithin’s eyes hardened and his mouth 
grew set, and as the moon rose slowly over 
the round of the thatched roof, the silver 
light showed up his large rugged features 
clear against the dense background of the 
verandah, and touched his grizzled hair to 
whiteness. 

“She knows you care for her ?” he asked. 

Cartwright nodded again, and covered his 
eyes with his hand, for in the brightness of 
the moonlight recollections seemed to start 
from every shadow. 

“* And is her husband a brute to her ?” 

“No. That is the worst of it.” 

Kenwithin laughed comprehensively. 

“Look here, my dear boy, drop it! The 
whole thing is wrong and foolish, and nothing 
but harm can come of it. Either a woman 
is good or she is bad, and there’s no inter- 
mediate stage. No decent married woman 
would listen to a word of love from a man 
not her husband. I know the class. With- 
out being actually depraved they are false 
to the heart’s core—they can’t exist without 
illicit admiration !” 

A dark look of rage swept over Cartwright’s 
face, but with an effort he controlled the 
outburst of fierce defence that rose to his 
lips—for had he not brought this on himself 
by opening the subject to a mar of Ken- 
within’s ideas ¢ He carefully selected another 
cheroot, and spoke in the intervals of light- 
ing it. 

“ Forgive —(puff) —my saying so—(puff) 
Kenwithin, but I think you’re a bit narrow- 
minded, The woman I shall love till the 





day of my death is hardly of that class. No 
doubt I was wrong, and she weak ; but there 
was no real harm in it ; and now she has gone 
home. The only thing is that occasion- 
ally, to-night for instance, the future seems 
somewhat unfaceable.” 

** Granted that there was no real harm, and 
that I am narrow-minded, the thing is still 
unsound throughout, and you know it! Per- 
haps I am behind the times, but my idea of 
woman as she should be is that duty comes 
first with her. I would no more have mar- 
ried one who let me make love to her during 
her husband’s lifetime than I would have 
married—a native.” 

* You were never tried,” remarked Cart- 
wright shortly, and changed the subject, for 
his effort to stir Kenwithin from his depres- 
sion had been successful, and the two men 
sat on in the moonlight chatting casually of 
everyday matters until they parted for the 
night. 

* * * 

Helen Kenwithin gazed dreamily out over 
the dazzling glint of the Red Sea from the 
deck of an outward-bound P. and O. steamer. 
The six long, weary months of separation were 
nearly over, and she was returning to her 
beloved “ John” somewhat better in health, 
but with serious injunctions from the fore- 
most heart specialist in London to avoid 
fatigue and excitement for the future. The 
deck was absolutely quiet, save for the mono- 
tonous vibration of the screw, and an occa- 
sional flap of the awning in the burning, 
fitful wind. Helen’s white eyelids were slowly 
drooping when she was roused by the voice 
of a Mrs. Trench (her cabin companion), 
who, fresh from a nap below, was settling 
herself by Mrs. Kenwithin’s side, relentlessly 
prepared for conversation. 

She was an attractive little person of barely 
five-and-twenty, with sparkling brown eyes 
and crisp ruddy hair. She and Mrs. Ken- 
within had struck up a certain reserved 
friendship which neither permitted full play, 
seeing that it was not likely to be renewed ; 
for though Mrs. Trench had spent a few 
years in India, her husband’s regiment had 
lately been moved to Aden, where she was now 
rejoining him after a summer in England. 

“ Here are the photographs I wanted to 
show you,” she began, opening a packet in 
her lap. “They were in that box in the 
hold after all. The first officer was angelic ; 
he got it up for me, although it wasn’t a 
baggage day.” This with a significant air, 
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* * 


which Helen ignored. She, like her husband, 
had no sympathy with flirtation, 
































She put out her hand for the photographs 
(which consisted chiefly of a collection of 
good-looking subalterns in uniform), glanc- 
ing casually at each, until one arrested her 
attention. 

“ Oh, that’s Cecil Cartwright—my hus- 
band’s cousin. He’s in our regiment. Fancy 
your knowing him! Isn’t he nice ?” 

Mrs. Trench put the portrait back with a 
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Cartwright, and Helen thought no more of 
the incident until the night before they 
reached Aden, when she was destined to 
learn why it was that her husband’s cousin 
had spent so much of his leave at Simla. 
According to her custom, Helen had gone 
early to bed, leaving on deck Mrs. Trench, 
who generally came down long after her 
cabin companion wasasleep. To-night, how- 
ever, she ap- 
peared a full 
hour before 
her usual 
time, and 




















Helen, being 
still awake, 
saw with con- 
cern that the 
pretty face 
was white and 
quivering, and 
the large eyes 
shining with 
tears. 

“Ts any- 
thing the 





‘‘He’s in our regiment. Fancy your knowing him! Isn't he nice?” 


hasty, nervous movement. “TI used to meet 
him at Simla,” she said shortly. 

“Yes, he spent all his leave there the last 
two or three years. John used to be furious 
because he wouldn’t join shooting expeditions 
to Thibet or the Terai instead. I believe he 
means to take furlough next month if he can 
get it. A nasty time of year to arrive in 
England. Don’t you hate the winter ? ” 

The reply and discussion that followed 
took them away from the subject of Cecil 


matter ?” she asked involuntarily. 

“Oh, did I wake you? I’m sorry. I 
came down because the moonlight on the 
water made me so miserable—anything beau- 
tiful makes me wretched now,” and sitting 
down on the edge of her berth, she began to 
cry hysterically, at the same time undressing 
with feverish haste. 

This was so unlike the usually light- 
hearted little lady that Helen was alarmed, 
and went to her side, 
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“Tell me,” she urged sympathetically. 

“Mrs. Kenwithin,” said the other suddenly, 
after a pause, “do you love your husband 
very much ?” 

“ He is everything on earth to me 

“ Would you have loved him just the same 
if he had been a married man when you first 
met him? Supposing you knew that it was 
wrong to love him, would that stop you ? ” 

“Oh, don’t!” cried Helen chokingly. 
“What do you mean? Don’t you care for 
your husband ? Isn’t he good to you?” 

“He is more than good to me. But he 
is twenty-five years older than I am, and | 
married him before I knew anything at all 
about love. And now, just as you feel about 
your John, I feel about a man who is not 
my husband. Oh, sometimes I wish I had 
never seen him. I dread meeting my hus- 
band to-morrow. I am always so frightened ” 
—lowering her voice —“ so frightened of his 


'%? 





guessing ‘ 
Mrs. Kenwithin’s pity drowned her prin- 
ciples. 


“Tell me about it—perhaps I can help 
you,” she said, and the kindness and forbear- 
ance in her voice drew forth the ugly, 
commonplace little story of the love (inno- 
cent though it was of active wrong) that 
existed between Daisy Trench and Cecil 
Cartwright. 

“How horrified you look!” was the 
defiant conclusion. “I suppose it sounds 
awful to you; but there was no real harm ; 
and I am the beffer for loving him—it has 
done me good.” 

“Good heavens!” burst out Helen pas- 
sionately, “are you the better for acting a 
lie every second of your life to a husband 
who believes in you and loves you? Is it 
doing you good to feel in perpetual terror of 
being found out? You may say you could 
not help loving Cecil, but you could help 
fostering the love, and being mean, false, 
deceitful !” 

“Oh,” whimpered Mrs. Trench, looking 
like a child who has accidentally broken some- 
thing valuable, “I didn’t mean to be so 
wicked.” 

Then Helen curbed her righteous anger 
and patiently strove to convince Mrs. Trench 
of the error of her ways. She pleaded with 
her, coaxed her, and frightened her by turns, 
until the night was well on. 

“Yes, I know, I know,” she sobbed at 
last in abject penitence. “I must give him 
up—I must never see him again. Oh, why 
couldn’t God have made me happy and good 
like you! J am so miserable! And how 


am I to prevent his stopping at Aden on his 
way home ?” 

“Write to him, write now, at once, and 
meet your husband to-morrow with a clear 
conscience.” 

“ But I’ve packed up all my writing things. 
And I’m such a coward. I should be afraid 
of the letter going astray and coming back, 
and then my husband would see it. Such 
things have happened. A friend of mine told 
me once re 

“Let me tell Cecil,” interrupted Mrs. 
Kenwithin ; “he will not have started when 
I get back.” 

The little woman hesitated, and for a 
moment Helen feared that the battle would 
have to be fought afresh. 

“ Be brave, dear,” she said. “I know you 
will be glad afterwards.” And finally she 
gained full permission to pronounce Cecil 
Cartwright’s sentence irrevocably, and was 
solemnly entrusted with a heart-shaped locket 
containing his picture and a curl of his hair, 
and a bunch of faded forget-me-nots in an 
envelope on which was written, “ With Cecil’s 
love,” all of which Mrs. Trench tearfully 
explained she had promised only to return if 
she wished everything to be over between 
them. 

“ But,” she insisted, “you are on no ac- 
count to say that I don’t care for him any 
more—only that I mean to try not to, because 
I know I ought to give him up. And I 
dare say,” she added reluctantly, “it will be 
a relief in the end.” 

“JT will explain,” said Helen soothingly, 
and then she locked the little packet away 
amongst her most private papers. 

But Cecil Cartwright never received it 
from her hands, because the day after the 
ship left Aden Mrs. Kenwithin died suddenly 
and quietly of failure of the heart, and the 
husband, who had awaited her arrival so im- 
patiently at Bombay, was obliged to return 
to the square, thatched bungalow with only 
her boxes and personal belongings. 

For him there followed days of bitter, 
aching darkness, during which he did his 
work mechanically, and wandered about the 
house and compound like a man in a dream, 
his wife’s luggage piled unopened in her room, 
and the old ayah lingering disappointedly in 
the back premises. 

Then at last Cartwright interfered, and 
offered to forego his leave to England if 
Kenwithin would accompany him on a 
shooting tour in Assam. But the Major 
absolutely refused to take advantage of the 
other’s good nature. So finally Cartwright 
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took his furlough and departed, and perhaps 
his intended stoppage at Aden on his way 
home had somewhat to do with his arguing 
the matter no further. 

Therefore it was not until long after Cart- 
wright had gone, and the first agony of his 
utter loneliness was abating, that Kenwithin 
forced himself to go through his wife’s 
things, and then it was that the little packet 
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‘*Then it was that the little packet fell into his hands.” 


entrusted to Helen by Mrs. Trench fell into 
his hands. 

A year later, when the Bombay mail train 
steamed into the large, echoing, up-country 
station at its accustomed hour, Cecil Cart- 
wright and his wife were among the passen- 
gers who emerged from it. 

The regiment had not been moved during 
Cartwright’s furlough, but various changes 
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had taken place, the most important being 
the retirement of Major Kenwithin. He 
had sent in his papers some weeks after his 
wife’s death, which it was generally under- 
stood had changed him completely. Indeed 
the few who had seen his haggard face and 
wild eyes previous to his departure, feared 
that it had also affected his reason, which 
theory was strengthened when it became 


known that he was not retiring to England 
like other people, but meant to devote the 
remainder of his existence to sport in India. 

Cartwright had written to his cousin on 
hearing of his retirement, but receiving no 
answer, and being the worst of correspon- 
dents, had not done so again until shortly 
before his return, when he announced his 
approaching marriage with the widow of 
Colonel Trench. 
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“T believe our marrying so soon after her 
husband’s death is considered positively in- 
decent,” he wrote ; “ but I have cared for her 
for so long. Do you remember my telling 
you about it the evening you had returned 
from seeing poor Helen off ? ” 

He had expected an answer to his news 
to meet him at Bombay, but none was 
forthcoming, and therefore his surprise and 
delight were unbounded when, amongst the 
usual crowd on the platform, he caught 
sight of a face which (though altered so as 
to be hardly recognisable) he knew to be 
Kenwithin’s. 

“(Great Scott! there’s John!” he ex- 
claimed. “ Wait for me here a minute, 
Daisy,” and he shouldered and pushed his 
way through the moving throng. “ John, 
my dear old man! Did you get my letter ? 
Have you come to meet us? How are you, 
old chap ?” 

“ Yes,” said Kenwithin inertly. “I got 
your letter, and I came to meet you to ask 
you a question which you can answer here— 
now.” 

Cartwright looked anxiously at the altered 
face, all his ardour damped in a moment. 
There was evidently something more the 
matter with Kenwithin than undying grief 
at his wife’s loss. 

“Yes, yes, anything you like, John, only 
come with us to the hotel, we shall be there 
until our bungalow is straight. Are you 
stopping there, or with the regiment ? ” 

“Neither. I wrote to the colonel for the 
date of your return, and I came by this 
morning’s train. I shall go on by this one 
when you've told me what I want to know. 
Get into this carriage with me—we have only 
ten minutes more”—and he pushed the 
other into the empty first-class compartment 
before which they had been standing. 

“ But my wife ni 

“ Hang your wife! Look here, listen to 





me! Until I got your last letter I thought 
that—that—you and Helen ‘a 

“ Helen!” 

“ Look at that,” and he thrust a crumpled 
packet into Cartwright’s astonished fingers ; 
“look at your infernal picture ! look at your 
hair ; look at the flowers, ‘ with Cecil’s love’— 
what does it all mean ?—speak, man, explain.” 

Cartwright had opened the packet in 
silence. 

“Yes, I can explain,” he said calmly. 
“These things were given to Helen for me 
by my wife. The two were in the same cabin 
as far as Aden. Helen persuaded her to 
give me up—she told me when I saw her at 
Aden on my way home, and I suppose I 
ought to have written to you about it. But 
I never dreamt—it never even occurred 
to me that you would think it was Helen 
for one moment. Why didn’t you write 
and ask me? Good heavens! imagine your 
suspecting Her like that !” 

“Stop!” cried Kenwithin hoarsely. ‘ Do 
you think I don’t loathe myself ? But it is 
your fault—yours! You said there was no 
harm in that cursed intrigue of yours with 
another man’s wife! Well, there was this 
harm in it, that it has blasted my life, it 
made me wrong her memory! I could 
kill you! Get out of the carriage — the 
train’s moving,” and before Cartwright 
could answer he found himself on the plat- 
form. The crowd of natives yelled and 
surged, the hot odour of curry and ghee and 
black humanity rose around him, and he 
stood dazed and apprehensive, seeing as 
through a mist the bright figure of his wife 
waiting patiently for him by their luggage, 
while the train sped on through the warm, 
quivering, afternoon air, carrying a man who 
sat with his face hidden in his hands, suffer- 
ing the torture of bitter, hopeless regret. 

“ Helen! Helen!” he moaned, “forgive ! 
forgive !” 
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GUGLIELMO MARCONI, whose name, in 
connection with “ telegraphy without wires,” 
has come lately into prominence, was born in 
Bologna and educated at Leghorn, Florence, 
and Bologna. Although his name would 
seem to indicate an unmistakable Italian 
origin, as a matter of fact he is of English 
descent on his mother’s side. He was 
always, from very early in life, an ardent 
amateur student of electricity. It was not, 
however, until two years ago, while making 
certain experiments on his father’s estate at 
Bologna, that he made the great discovery of 
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SCIENCE: GUGLIELMO MARCONI, 


his life. This, briefly, was the transmission 
of signals by means of electric waves travel- 
ling in the air. Signor Marconi’s inven- 
tion having obtained little recognition in 
his native country, he decided to bring it 
to England. Here its value was instantly 
recognised by our eminent scientific experts. 
Committees representing the Army, Navy, 
and Post Office, have eagerly discussed the 
invention and are investigating its possi- 
bilities. As Signor Marconi has but just 
attained his twenty-second birthday, a bril- 
liant career may lie before him. 
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WHILE it is no unusual thing to suspect 

some men of a tendency towards effemi- 
nacy in their work, it is refreshing to find 
a lady artist dealing with strong subjects 
and healthy vigorous painting. Miss Kemp- 
Welch, whose picture, “ Colt Hunting,” has 
attracted considerable attention lately, in- 
dulged in her earlier years an untutored 
passion for animal painting, and especially 
horses. She had many opportunities of 
studying by reason of residence near the 
New Forest. To Professor Herkomer 
belongs the credit of focussing into re- 
cognised 
grooves the 
talents of 
Miss Kemp- 
Welch, and 
after four 
years’ work 
at Bushey 
the horizon 
is promis- 
ing. An 
earnest of 
things to 
come is | 
“Colt Hunt- | 
ing,” which 
hung in pe j 
the Ro y al (From a photo by Loudon Stereoscopic Co.) 
Academy ART: 
this year. 
Turner lashed himself to a ship’s mast in 
order to compel his mind to retain the horror 
as well as the beauty of a storm at sea. To 
guarantee correctness of detail, Miss Kemp- 
Welch herself assisted in “driving” ponies in 
the New Forest, a task necessitating rough 
riding of the description more generally 
associated with a cattle ranch. Though an 
intense lover of animal painting, Miss Kemp- 
Welch has a great aversion to repetition in 
pictures. Variety in her work, therefore, 
will evince a desire to aim at more than 
one ideal rather than paucity of expression 
in any one subject. 
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A GLIMPSE OF DREAMLAND. 
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MISS BRADDON 





AT HOME. 


By Mary ANGELA DICKENS. 





9/F there is a woman living at 
this moment who has given 
to her fellow-creatures a larger 
amount of honest, wholesome 
pleasure than the subject of 
this little sketch, I should 
very much like to make that other woman’s 
acquaintance! And if there is a woman 
who takes her honours more simply, and 
in more matter-of-fact fashion, I should 
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in the teeth of that long-suffering entity. 
But where it really attaches itself, its con- 
stancy is never to be impeached. It attached 
itself to Miss Braddon on the publication 
of “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” some five and 
thirty years ago, and it has never wavered in 
its allegiance since. 

The object of this devotion lives a 
very quiet and, as she herself says, un- 
eventful, life, sometimes at Richmond, 
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MISS BRADDON’S WRITING-ROOM. 


like to know her too! With that great 
army of novel readers which has instinctively 
the truest comprehension of tne function of 
the novel; which wants to be amused, 
interested and thrilled, and by no means tc 
be preached at and depressed ; which draws 
contingents from every class and every rank ; 
Miss Braddon’s name is a household word 
par excellence. The public has a reputation 
for fickleness—a reputation too often thrown 
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sometimes in Hampshire. She loves her 
public, as one must surely love a friend with 
whom one has been in such close contact for 
so many years, but she is not otherwise 
affected by her position. Anyone who did 
not know Miss Braddon might be forgiven 
for expecting to find in the author of fifty- 
six books—to which number, exclusive of 
short stories, Miss Braddon attained with 
the publication of “London Pride ”—a 
2 F 
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woman exclusively of one idea and one occu- 
pation. He might almost expect to find a 
woman chained to her desk, with wild and 
dreamy eyes fixed ever upon the plots con- 
tinuously surging through her brain, and 
with but a modicum of absent-minded atten- 
tion to spare for any other subject under 
heaven. But anyone who constructed for 
himself an image of Miss Braddon on these 
lines would be singularly wide of the mark. 
Miss Braddon has never allowed her special 
work as a novelist to crowd out of her life 
her everyday work as a woman. She has 
responded, as the simplest matter of course, 
to all the demands made upon a wife and a 
mother. And she has, moreover, cultivated 


charm of beatity of binding—books the mere 
handling of which is a pleasure. There are 
sundry first editions. too—-notably a curious 
copy of “ The Cenci,” published in Italy— 
but for these Miss Braddon has no special 
love. She does not share the feeling which 
keeps a shabby binding merely because it is 
rare. She would put al! her favourites into 

the richest and most perfect dress available. 
There is, moreover, in the “den” a piece 
of furniture which witnesses to a taste on 
quite other lines than china and bookbind- 
ings—an affair of the heart and not of 
esthetics. This is a sofa sacred to the 
dogs of the establishment. The dogs are 
a great feature in Miss Braddon’s home. 
There are two at pre- 
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MISS BRADDON’S HOUSE AT RICHMOND (GARDEN VIEW). 


all sorts of side tastes, besides that taste for 
the study of humanity shown forth in her 
books. 

The beautiful old house at Richmond—a 
Georgian mansion dating from 1720—has 
been her home for many years, and _ it 
bears witness to her tastes in all directions. 
There is one delightful white-panelled room 
the walls of which are completely hung with 
china plates. Miss Braddon is a great china 
fancier, and she has collected some very 
beautiful things, notably some Crown 
Derby, the colour of which stands out 
richly against the white walls. 

In Miss Braddon’s own private “den” are 
rows upon rows of books, which add to the 
attraction of their printed matter the final 





sent—a black poodle 
named Squib and a 
fox-terrier, Sam. Sam 
is his mistress’s par- 
ticular favourite, but 
both are very dear, 
and both go with her 
on her country walks. 
That Miss Braddon has 
a genuine love and ap- 
preciation of country 
life, with all its peaceful 
beauty of sight and 
sound, no one who has 
read her books needs 
to be told. That she 
is wonderfully quick to 
see and feel changes 
of light and effects of 
colour is another fore- 
gone conclusion. The 
New Forest is as 
familiar to her as it 
was to “ Vixen” and 
“Vixen’s” readers; 
and for Richmond Park and all the sur- 
rounding country she has the tender affec- 
tion born of long and intimate association. 
She has travelled, of course, extensively ; 
and she looks back upon the first sight of 
the Riviera as an epoch in her life. But 
greatly as she loves the southern country, its 
beauty strikes heras monotonous. For Paris, 
on the other hand, she has a passion. No 
detail concerning its past or its present is 
without interest for her. 

“T’m always so unhappy because I can’t 
go poking about there—slumming and _ that 
sort of thing,” she says. “Paris has a 
fascination for me. I want to know all 
about it.” 

Domestic life, social life, country life, 
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china-collecting, book-collecting, travelling 
—one might not unreasonably suppose that 
here would be occupation enough to fill 
up such gaps as are left by the writing 
of fifty-six novels! But Miss Braddon has 
two other subjects which she takes as mere 
fillings-in for leisure hours—the study of 
history and modern languages. She reads 
history as most people read novels. History 
of all kinds appeals to her, but perhaps 
French history is her favourite literature. 
Languages she has acquired mainly through 
her reading. It is so natural to her to 
read everything she comes across that she 
has never allowed such a trifle as a foreign 
tongue to stand in her way. She modestly 
disclaims intimate 
acquaintance with 
any grammar 
other than her 
own, but she reads 
German, — Italian, 
Spanish and 
French as easily 
as English. 

And now for the 
writing of the 
fifty-six books. If 
the calculation of 
Miss Braddon’s 
literary works 
were to begin with 
their beginning 
they would be 
numbered proba- 
bly by many hun- 
dreds, for she 
began to write 
stories as soon as 
she could hold a 
pen. She was the 
youngest of her 
family, the 
youngest by several years. Her brother, 
who was nearest to her in age, went out to 
India as a lad, and after his departure her 
life was rather lonely. Her home through- 
out her childhood and early girlhood was by 
the Thames, first at Chiswick and then at 
Barnes, and this early association created 
in her a love of the river which has only 
grown stronger through years. One can 
easily imagine that Father Thames was a 
veritable friend and companion to the soli- 
tary and imaginative child. But she had 
other companionship too. From the time 
When she could read at all Miss Braddon 
Was a voracious reader. From her books 
came her great amusement and pleasure. 
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MISS BRADDON AT HOME. 
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Her authors were far beyond her years. For 
her, Dickens, Scott, Shakspeare, Goldsmith 
took the place of the ordinary children’s 
story-tellers. The very first novels which 
she read were the “ Vicar of Wakefield ” and 
“ Kenilworth,” and those first readings she 
has never forgotten. She had a passion for 
the stage and for all things dramatic, and she 
wrote innumerable plays as well as stories. 

In that white-panelled room of which I 
have already spoken is a very fine Chippen- 
dale cabinet. If this cabinet is opened two 
shelves are revealed filled with portly and 
imposing volumes. These are the manu- 
scripts of some few of Miss Braddon’s 
novels, and they are very interesting to see. 
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MISS BRADDON’S DRAWING-ROOM. 


In the first place Miss Braddon has two 
distinct handwritings, one for her corre- 
spondence and the ordinary business of life, 
and the other for her novels. This latter 
is a backwards hand, smaller, neater and 
clearer than the other. The neatness of her 
manuscript is an important point in Miss 
3raddon’s eyes, and it makes her unhappy 
to produce an unsightly page. She makes 
very few corrections, sometimes, indeed, 
scarcely one in a page. With all this, the 
speed at which she writes is considerable. 
When things go well with her she produces 
on an average three closely-written pages 
of manuscript, that is, say, about fifteen 
hundred words, in an hour, 
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She works, nowadays, in the mornings 
from eleven to one o'clock, and then she 
goes for a constitutional before lunch. But 
in bygone days it was no uncommon thing 
with her to work all day long, not even 
leaving her “den” for luncheon. When she 
first applied herself seriously to novel-writing 
it was her habit to write straight “off the 
reel,” so to speak, sometimes without know- 
ing what was to be the end of her story. 
But gradually her method changed. She 
took to making “ skeletons ”—a rough outline 
of plot and characters—and to-day she makes 
extensive sketches before she actually begins 
to write. Of unruly plots and unruly 
characters—plots that promised splendidly 
and then broke down unexpectedly in the 
middle, characters that ungratefully refused 
to develop according to the requirements of 
their creator—she has had a varied experi- 
ence. Sometimes a plot has turned out so 
entirely refractory that it has had to be left 
severely alone; on more than one occasion 
Miss Braddon has found herself unable to 
finish a story, has put it away for many 
months, and has then taken it up and found 
it work out smoothly and easily. But she 
has never yet found herself short of ideas 
or of material. The suggestions for her 
plots dawn for her out of all kinds of places. 
The germ of her last book, “ London Pride,” 
_was found by her forty years ago in an 
account in the State Trials of the trial of 
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Lord Grey of Wark. Her characters are for 
the most part spun out of her own brain— 
though here and there observation of a 
friend or acquaintance supplies her with a 
first vague outline. But perhaps the most 
interesting because the most unusual feature 
in her method lies in her occasional adoption 
of a piece of advice given her many years 
ago by the first Lord Lytton, whose severe 
but kindly criticism of her earlier novels 
was most helpful. 

He advised her to attack her third volume 
after finishing the first, and to bring to bear 
all possible thought and work upon the 
dénouement, afterwards filling in the middle 
and less dramatic part of her story, and 
thus avoiding the hurried manner and air 
of fatigue so often found in the tyro’s 
concluding chapters. 

This course Miss Braddon has pursued, 
not invariably, but more than once or twice. 
“ London Pride,” already quoted, is a case in 
point. 

Miss Braddon is no great novel reader, 
as has been said, but she is well in touch 
with all the literary developments of the 
day, and she has very definite and well- 
founded opinions on all points connected 
therewith. She has her admirations and 
she has her detestations—as every shrewd 
and cultivated woman must have—but 
these of course are for private circulation 
only. 




















RMYTAGE was what 
his friends called 








eccentric, and his 
relatives condemned 
as queer. Although 


he was a young author, I do not 
think he assumed this eccen- 
tricity as a lever for his reputa- 
tion; it must have come to him naturally 
through an heredity kink in his constitution. 
For his father had been a newspaper editor. 

It was only in a slight degree that 
Armytage’s eccentricity showed itself in his 
writings. His leaders were as ordinary as a 
stencil-plate ; his verses might have passed 
muster on a Christmas card. But in his 
novels one could see the taint; he always 
married his hero and heroine in the last 
chapter, and they lived happily ever after- 
wards. And nowadays that is a fatal fault ; 
it is only after marriage that developments, 
and those disagreeable, ensue at all. 

But his queerness was principally notice- 
able in his clothes; which were, to say the 
least of it, absolutely disgraceful. They 
always seemed much too large and: full of 
creases, especially his boots: he insisted on 
wearing a flannel shirt and abhorred a stiff 
collar: and the very next day after his 
wedding, he had thrown his new silk hat 
into the dust-bin and had positively refused 
to buy another. 

He was not mean at all: everything his 
wife wanted, or only thought she wanted, he 
gave her at once. She was a shining light 
to the neighbourhood in the matter of 
delightful robing; the very latest word in 
Parisian chic. When she passed down the 
street other women would rush to the 
windows and gaze through the curtains ; 
and as soon as she had turned the corner 
they would withdraw with a sigh and break 
their hearts all the afternoon trying to copy 
her hat. 

This elegance only made the contrast of 
Armytage all the more distressing: by her 
side he appeared dingy to the last degree : 
as she herself once exclaimed in a moment 
of choler, he looked like a perennial fifth of 
November. Armytage was in no way dis- 
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concerted ; his costume was part of his 
philosophy. He passed off the matter 
thus: “My clothes are baggy, granted ; 
but they are at least comfortable. I wear a 
flannel shirt: it does not check the circula- 
tion of my blood, and my neck is at ease. 
My boots are roomy: I can walk ten miles 
without feeling it, and I never suffer from 
corns. I like a soft felt hat: there are no 
red rims round my forehead, nor signs of 
my hair falling off.” 

It was in vain that Mrs. Armytage 
protested. She told him he was a disgrace 
to the honoured profession of literature that 
he belonged to: he said he knew it already. 
She averred that people all laughed at him : 
he answered that he was glad to be a cause 
of such innocent enjoyment. She shrieked 
that she would go home to her mother: he 
laughed that he knew she would not, for she 
was far too fond of him. In despair she 
burst into tears and sobbed that he did not 
love her any more : he only took her in his 
arms and kissed her tenderly. 

So she was forced to resort to strategy ; 
and after many headachy afternoons of 
contemplation at last hit on a plan. Every 
Friday Armytage went down to Fleet Street 
to take lunch with one of his editors and 
bring away the guineas due. His wife 
timed him, and one morning followed him ; 
lunched while he lunched, in another 
restaurant near; waited till he was coming 
home and had got. nearly as far as Somerset 
House. 

Then she looked about for an innocent 
accomplice; in which matter Fortune—or 
was it Providence ?—helped her consider- 
ably. For an esteemed householder of 
Tooting had come that morning to search 
the records of births: he had brought his 
eldest son up for the outing ; which youth, 
a precocious prig of twenty, was walking 
up and down outside, where he had been for 
about an hour, and was likely to remain for 
another. 

Mrs. Armytage addressed him, and speedily 
got cognizance of these facts ; and continu- 
ing her talk in a motherly way, at last grew 
into confidences, 
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“Would you like to do me a favour ? 
she said. 

“ Yes,” stammered the other, “if it is 
nothing wrong, you know.” 

“Of course not,” with a smile. “I want 
you to help me in my work of charity. I 
see so much misery around me in the streets, 
and I do my best to relieve it. But when a 
lady is alone with these poor rough men that 
she seeks to assist, it is sometimes embarrass- 
ing. You must feel that, I am sure.” 

“Certainly,” answered the goose from 
Tooting, with the air of much superior 
knowledge. 

“Whereas a man like you, you know, could 
do these things without being noticed.” 

“Of course,” assented the man of the 
world. 

“May I make you, then, my almoner ? 
See, here are some coppers; you must dis- 
tribute them among the poor persons you 
think deserving.” 

“J will do so with pleasure : it is our duty 
to relieve the sufferings of others.” 

“ What a good young man youare! Why, 
look ! here comes a poor man to commence 
on. How wretchedly he is clad, and how 
hungry he looks! I am sure you cannot find 
a more worthy object for our charity.” 

“T will give him a penny : if he had more, 
he might be tempted to spend it in drink.” 

“You are quite right. Now I must go. 
Good morning, and thank you so much.” 
And she ran across the road, ensconced 
herself at the first-floor window of a tea- 
shop, and awaited result with much inward 
chuckling. 

Armytage sailed into view: his clothes 
seemed more disreputable than ever; and as 
he had just found a new idea for a story, and 
was worrying it into a plot, his face looked 
a good deal more mournful than that of an 
ordinary starving beggar. 

He suddenly felt a pressure on his arm : 
it was the young gentleman from Tooting. 

“ Poor man !” said he in a sad sympathetic 
voice, “ here is a penny.” 

Armytage beamed into a smile: he had 
got his plot pat: quite abstractedly he took 
the penny the other held out. 

“What has brought you to this sad 
plight ?” asked the agent of charity. “ Are 
you an incorrigible drunkard, or did you 
inake one false step and have to go to gaol?” 

Armytage looked round dazedly : ‘ What 
the .” he commenced ; but his benefactor 
interrupted him, all the more unctuously as 
already there was a small crowd assembled 
around. 





“Do not thank me,” he cried. “I only 
do my duty. Stay, here is another penny ; 
but, I implore you, do not spend it in 
debauch.” 

Armytage was trying to remember where 
he was; whether he was mad, or only 
dreaming. The crowd increased ; for it is 
astonishing in this London of ours, where 
everyone is so busy and the world walks so 
fast, how many people can be found to stop 
and look at something that does not concern 
them in the least. 

“ Poor fellow!” groaned one of the multi- 
tude, “how hungry he looks! it’s a long 
time I expect since he has tasted food.” 

Which fallacy Armytage’s breath could at 
once have belied: but charity, though it 
begins at home, never stops anywhere else 
afterwards. 

“Come on, old man,” said the merchant 
who sold matches farther down the road, 
* you and me’ll go into Lockhart’s and have 
a ‘ Yarmouth steak.’ ” 

Armytage turned round wearily: “I 
hardly think,” he remarked, “that my 
intellect is equal to the strain of the 
conversation.” 

“ Just listen to im!” commented a news- 
boy on the outskirts. “I lay he’s been a 
clergyman or something.” 

“Ora hactor,” said a sandwich man, who 
had had a good deal of experience in his way. 

A policeman now forced his way to the 
front, and was eyeing Armytage with a 
suspicious glare. ‘“ Move along, please,” he 
said, nudging everyone round him. 

“Do not hurt him,” protested the young 
philanthropist.; “ he is weak and not used to 
kindness. He will be better by-and-bye.” 

A corpulent City man bustled up. “ You 
come to my offices to-morrow,” he said, 
“and [ll give you a job as a light porter,” 
and he left his card in the astonished 
author’s outstretched hand, which - still 
contained the two pennies. 

“He’s a fake, he is!” cried an itinerant 
musician in a straw hat and an ebony caun- 
tenance, “a blooming professional frand !” 
And a mendicancy officer who was passing 
stopped to lend a hand. 

“If you like,” he observed, “you can 
come to one of our shelters for a bit. You 
get your bed and breakfast, and it’s better 
than sleeping on the Embankment.” 

“Why don’t he go to Westminster ?” 
again interrupted the minstrel of Ethiopia ; 
“they’re wanting men down there to clear 
the snow away. But he’s a fraud, I tell 
you!” 
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A thin, pale-faced lady had found her way 
to the front. 

“Poor man!” she sighed, “do not lose 
heart. Here is a little booklet I will leave 
you, ‘A Brand Plucked from the Burning ; 
or the Repentant Housebreaker.’ You must 
read it very carefully and take it well to 
heart ; it meets your case exactly.” 

The traffic on the pavement was by this 
time completely blocked : pedestrians who 
were in a hurry had to pass into the 
road, where they impeded the omni- 
buses and seriously annoyed the cab- 
men. Business was at a standstill, 


and stray reporters hurried up, notebooks 
in hand, and wanted to know who did the 
murder. 

It was then that Armytage recovered his 


**You and me‘ll go into Lockhart’s and have a ‘ Yarmouth steak.’” 


presence of mind: hurling the money. to 
the ground, he said, as quietly as the 
consciousness that his sanity was slipping 
away would let him— 














“My good people, it is not your fault 
you are not all in Colney Hatch ; though 
why you are not there is certainly owing to 
the gross neglect of the authorities. I am 
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no beggar,” he cried. “ Here, look at 
that!” 

And in conclusive proof he drew a hand- 
ful of gold and silver from his pocket. The 
policeman’s worst suspicions were confirmed : 
he approached and tapped Armytage on the 
shoulder: “You had better come quietly, 
young man.” 

“ What for ?” asked Armytage. 

“That money was not come by honestly, 
you know.” 

“Of course not: I am a literary man.” 

“Don’t force me to produce the hand- 
cuffs,” cried the policeman, in ultimatum. 

“ You are madder than the rest,” shouted 
Armytage, beside himself, this time, with 
rage. ‘ Here’s my card with my name and 
address ; and I’m going home now, so make 
room.” 

“Not so fast,” said the policeman: but 
he took the card and found underneath it a 
five-shilling piece. That altered the com- 
plexion of affairs a little. At last Armytage, 


with much explanation, managed to satisfy 
the policeman: that satisfied the crowd, 
who, indignant at being cheated out of their 
excitement, turned their anger against the 
kind-hearted young gentleman who had 
But he had gathered up the 


commenced it. 
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twopence and fled into Somerset House in 
search of his father. 

The crowd dispersed, grumbling. Army- 
tage moved down the Strand at a_ pretty 
brisk-rate. On the other side of the way, 
Mrs. Armytage was nearly choking herself 
trying to laugh and drink tea at one and 
the same time. 

The first tailor’s shop he came to, Army- 
tage went in. He was too pressed to have 
a suit to measure ; he bought a complete 
outfit ready-made. His old things he told 
them to sink in the Thames or send to the 
heathen ; and he walked home in boots that 
pinched, and a high hat that hurt, and a 
coat so tightly buttoned that it greatly 
incommoded his respiration. 

Flushed and ill at ease, he arrived at his 
own threshold. Mrs. Armytage opened the 
door with a smile : with her own hand she 
helped him off with his cuirass-like overcoat. 

“Why, Jack!” she cried, “ how smart 
you look ; quite military, I declare! Come, 
you shall take me to the theatre this 
evening.” 

And she drew him into dinner, and smiled 
again. And the more Armytage thinks of 
that smile, the more he is inclined to regret 
that he gave those clothes to the heathen. 
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PARIS CABS 


AND CABBIES. 





By Pavut FREMEAUX. 


Illustrated by H. N. Browne. 


“How monotonous the world is becoming ! 
Whereve: one goes it is the same thing ; no 
trace of variety or originality anywhere.” 
This is a universal complaint nowadays. 
Yet, is it true 
that so dull a 
uniformity 
has enveloped 
the earth since 
the introduc- 
tion of steam ? 
And have all 
the five conti- 
nents become 
devoid of pic- 
turesqueness 
and _ distinc- 
tiveness since 
the advent of 
. the mighty 
iron horse ? 
Do not be- 
lieve those 
shallow globe-trotters who, in the proud 
glory of their new pith helmets, rush across 


AT A PARIS TERMINUS. 
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the face of the globe at a lightning speed 
possible only to a “personally conducted.” 
These false explorers, with their Baedekers 
bound in red, plume themselves on seeing 
everything in their foreign expeditions, but 
they carefully abstain from looking at any- 
thing. 

There always are, and there always will 
be, interesting .contrasts to be noted between 
even the countries nearest to one another 
and between nations the most akin, and it 
is certain that these very contrasts are made 
more noticeable by the present rapidity of 
communication. 

Yesterday, for instance, when the sun was 
setting we left London; this morning, as 
the sun is rising, we are in Paris. The 
journey was accomplished with wonderful 
speed during the dark hours, and without 
the numerous stoppages and the tedious 
changes of the good old diligence days. 
Without seeing them, we have run through 
country, villages and towns where our fathers 
used to stop to change horses, make a meal, 
or stay the night. 
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In the old days they gradually acquired a 
knowledge as they proceeded of the foreign 
faces and fashions. 





THE DRIVER OF A PAIR, 


ported by a magician’s wand, here we are 
at Paris all in a moment, standing on the 
threshold of the Gare du Nord, our eyes still 
retaining the pictures of the London sights ! 
This is an excellent condition in which to 
enter an unknown town, if we want to study 
it; its slightest peculiarity will immediately 


TYPES OF PARIS COACHMEN. 


arrest our attention. Houses here are taller 


than in London, men are shorter. 


But now, as if trans- 





This is 
our first impression—a general one—after 


which we begin to examine people and things 
in detail. 

Less busy than those we have only just 
left, the streets of Paris 
are decidedly brighter and 
gayer, with white stone 
buildings everywhere, and 
trees and many-coloured 
kiosks here and there. As 
we saunter along the pave- 
ment we meet women who, 
though they have not the 
freshness of the English- 
woman, are undeniably 
more graceful. Every ten 
yards there is a warrior of 
France in red and_ blue, 
his head adorned with a 
nondescript /ép/. Lost as 
he is in garments several 
sizes too big for him, 
* Pioupiou” would have 
no chance, so far as appear- 
ance goes, with swagger 
Tommy Atkins. 

The roadway belongs to 
the cabs and the gigantic 

i three-horse omnibuses. 
The former are of a type 
not unknown to us; still, 

they seem old-fashioned. The reason is 
that the English capital no longer employs 
this kind of cab, except at the railway sta- 
tions, for the exclusive use of luggage-laden 
travellers. The drivers are a type in them- 
selves. Together with the women and the 
military, they constitute that which chiefly 





differentiates humanity here from that of 
London. They deserve to be described. 
A dispute between a driver and his fare 
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PARIS CABS : 





In 


is a very common occurrence in Paris. 


September, 1855, a difference of this kind 
arose between a man named Collignon and 
a certain M. Juge. 
The gentleman, being 


roundly abused, lodged 
acomplaint against the 
jehu. Much good it 
did him! His insulter ; 
blind with rage, went 
to his hotel and shot 
him dead. Collignon 
was guillotined. His 
name has been in- 
herited by all his con- 
freres. The Parisians 
make use of it now 
and again to lash the 
knights of the whip- 
lash, with whom their 
relations are, as a rule, 
somewhat strained. 

As a matter of fact, 
the Paris cabman is 
not a very engaging 
person. His ‘corpo- 
ration, his rubicund 
face, his double chin 
and his apoplectic neck testify that he lives 
well, far too well, eating and drinking more 
than is good for him, and taking good care 
to save himself every unprofitable exertion. 

He is a striking contrast to his emaciated 
horse, a poor starved and over-driven animal, 
harnessed to that enormous four-wheeled 
machine, that heavy square box, that veri- 
table rolling house, the fiacre. I can never 
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look at “ Cocotte” and “ Collignon ” without 
being seized with pity for the one and in- 
dignation against the other. Obviously if 
there were the smallest 
glimmer of justice in 
this lower world Col- 
lignon would take his 
place between the 
shafts, there to per- 
spire away his excess 
of fat, while Cocotte 
would be on the box, 
to rest there and fill 
out her sunken flanks. 

The French love 
uniforms : Collignon 
has one. It isa long 
Newmarket, the cut of 
which is always the 
same, though its colour 
varies according to the 
company to which the 
abman belongs. The 
cloth is gray, chestnut 
or dark blue; it is 
ornamented with metal 
buttons as large as 
five-franc pieces. As 
arule the right pocket contains a rat’s-tail 
snuffbox, and presents to the view the end 
of an enormous check handkerchief ; some- 
times there issues thence a long muffler, 
which serves as a wrapper for its proprietor’s 
neck in the coldest weather. There is a cape 
of the same shade as the overcoat, trousers 
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head-dress is not beautiful, but it has its 
advantages ; it can defy the elements. 

Thus attired the French cabby is inferior 
in appearance to his English colleague, so 
spick and span as he sits upright upon his 
box. And he is equally inferior from a 
professional point of view. He charges by 
the hour or the journey. In the former case 
he never hurries, it being to his advantage 
to exceed the hour, if possible—and he does 
his best to exceed it. In the latter case he 
does hurry, if he has any distance to go, for 
the fare is the same for any distance what- 
ever—a franc and a half for ten kilometres 
or for one. 

If, then, you arrange with Collignon by 
the hour he will go slowly, very slowly. No 
fear of accidents! He keeps carefully to the 
right, and crawls past the dangerous cross- 
roads. But hire him by the journey and the 
pace is very different ; your position becomes 
perilous at once. Collignon casts prudence 
to the winds. He rouses Cocotte with whip 
and voice, especially with whip, zigzags all 
the way to get round and pass the vehicles 
in front, turns the corners sharply, shaving 
the pavement and sometimes driving over 
it, and finally gallops headlong into some 
block of the traffic. There he pulls up 








OFF THE BOX FOR A FEW MINUTES, 


short with such a frightful jerk that knocks 
your head against the woodwork of the cab. 
A regular shindy follows; your jehu has 





now an opportunity of giving vent to all the 
national exuberance in a quarrel with his 
confreres. All of them fly into a rage at 
once—shouting, 
swearing and 
bandying insults. 
The clamour is 
deafening, but 
you have to en- 
dure it until the 
way is cleared, 
and that always 
takes some time 
in Paris. 

Collignon’s at- 
titude towards his 
fare depends on 
the weather. On 
fine days he is all 
smiles and civil- 
ity. Do not go 
away with the 
idea that he feels 
the influence of a 
milder air and brighter sunshine, or that in 
the spring his heart is softened by the sight 
of the first tender buds upon the trees of the 
Boulevards, or by the perfume of the flowers 
which the flower-girl’s barrows are bearing 
through the sunny 
streets. 

His soul is not so 
poetic as all that. It 
is not the gentleness 
of the elements which 
makes him gentle to 
you, poor luggage-laden 
foreigner in search of 
a cab; it is not because 
Nature smiles that he 
himself issmiling. No, 
it is merely because it 
is just the weather for 
walking; the air is 
pure, the atmosphere 
is bright and cheerful, 
and the pavement 
white and dry. 

The cabs, now 
scorned, stand sadly in 
interminable files upon 
the cab-stands. By 
their side the drivers 
lounge about or beat 
the devil’s tattoo while 
they wait for a fare 
that rara avis. Some of them are killing 
time at the wine shop opposite, drinking and 
playing cards, or talking politics. Do you 
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PARIS CABS 


want a cab? Make but a sign and you 
immediately have twenty drivers quarrelling 
for the honour of your custom. Happy is 
the man of your 
choice. He drives 
off with the trium- 
phant air of an 
odalisk to whom 
the Sultan has 
just flung his 
handkerchief. Let 




















it but rain, how- 
ever—the scene 
soon changes. 


Paris has no 
Metropolitan Rail- 
way; the omni- 
buses, fewer than 
in London, are 
immediately “ full 
up.” Therefore 
there is no alter- 
native for the be- 
lated pedestrian 
butarush foracab. 

Then Collignon 
is in clover, 
and he 
grins upon 
the box. 
For him 
the downpour is a shower of gold, or at any 
rate silver. He eyes mockingly the suppli- 
‘ants who stand round him in a circle; he 
examines them, questions them, and only 
vouchsafes his favours after due deliberation 
to the one who has the shortest distance to 
go and the highest price to 
offer. If you climb craftily 
into his carriage he will not 
budge ; he declares that he 
is engaged, or that he is 
going to change horses (re- 
layer). You may, by call- 
ing a policeman, compel 
him to drive you, but in 
that case you must expect 
to go at about the speed of 
a tortoise. He will grum- 
ble all the way, and at the 
end of the journey he will 
omit to thank you for your 
“tip,” were you even lavish 
enough to give him the 
value of his starveling 
horse. 

Such is Collignon. 
Nevertheless, one must do 
him the justice to say that 
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with all these faults he has some good 
qualities. 

He is not wanting in wit. Quarrels 
between Paris cabmen are sometimes regular 
verbal fireworks. Unfortunately the lan- 
guage in favour for these great festivals of 
the whip is not as choice as it might be; 
to reproduce it is hardly possible. In dis: 
cussions with the public Collignon is more 
areful with his vocabulary ; he is generally 
content to chaff you and be familiar without 
introducing vulgarity. In one of his sketches 
the celebrated caricaturist, Forain, represents 
him at loggerheads with an economical 
provincial couple, who, in Exhibition time, 
propose to pay him the ordinary fare for 
an unconscionably long drive. 

The authors of this audacious proposal are 
taking refreshments on the terrace of a café. 
Collignon gets down from his seat, sits 
down at their table, rests his elbows on it, 
and says, “ Drive you to the Champ de Mars 
for fifteenpence ? Come, I'll stand you a 
drink instead !” 

But what does more credit to Collignon 
than even his wit, is his honesty. It is 
established by thousands of proofs. There is 
no instance of a Parisian cabman having 
omitted to bring to his employer a pocket- 
book left by mistake on the cushions of a 
ab, however tight it may be crammed with 
bank-notes. 

Although he is always complaining of 
his small profits, and continually going 
on strike over this very matter, the French 
cabby appreciates his privileges. 

He sometimes owns his horse and cab, or 
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he may be a member of a co-operative 
society. But these two cases are rare. He 
is more usually employed in the service of 
private or public companies, such as the 
Compagnie générale, l’Urbaine, etc., who 
make a charge of from twelve to fourteen 
francs a day for the use of the horse 
and vehicle. There is no doubt but that 
Collignon has double this sum in his pocket 
every evening, thanks to the many pourboires 
which people are in the habit of giving him. 

In London, Scotland Yard regulates and 
superintends the service of public vehicles ; 
in Paris this is in the hands of the Prefecture 
of Police. It is from him that the cabby 
receives his licence; and this cannot be 
granted to him until he is at least eighteen 
years of age. He also has a small book 
which sets forth his identity ; this he always 
carries with him. He is required to deliver 
up his card with his official number should 
his clients demand it. He must not carry 
more than a stipulated number of passengers, 
neither must he smoke on his box-seat. He 
ought to walk at foot-pace through crowded 
thoroughfares, and he is not allowed to tout 
for fares. These are some of a variety of 
rules which he more or less observes. 

From a census taken in 1896, Paris has 
99,293 horses, and 39,191 vehicles. There 
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is one rule instituted by the Préfecture of 
Police which might be imitated in London 
with advantage : , 

the lights of the iF 
cab are either 
white, red, blue, 
yellow, or green, 
these colours in- 
dicating the dis- 
tricts to which 
the carriages 
belong. Thus, 
when it is late 
at night, persons 
coming, say from 
the theatre, and 
hiring a cab, 
naturally give 
the preference 
to those that are 
going to “ put 
up” in that part 
of the town to 
which they de- 
sire to be con- 
veyed. 

Englishmen |i 
are often sur-™ 
prised that Paris 
does not substi- 
tute the London 
hansom, so light 
and rapid, for 
its heavy in- 
elegant fiacres. 
The experiment 
has been tried 
several times 
without success. Could it be because French- 
men have a dislike for a vehicle of foreign 
importation? No; they have 
adopted more than one British 
fashion, and they would also 
adopt the hansom if they 
liked it; but they do not 
like it. 

They are faithful to their 
fiacre. Doubtless it is heavier 
than the hansom, but in 
Paris, the town of pleasure 
and leisure, time is not so 
valuable as it is in London. 
And then the fiacre has its 
little advantages. It lends 
itself better than the hansom 
to the conveyance of luggage 
and parcels ; it is more com- 
pletely closed and more dis- 
creet ; the old and shivery 
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find it warmer ; lovers who use it have less 
reason to fear impertinent glances. Even 
in summer, when it has to face the com- 
petition of the open earriages, the fiacre 
keeps its band of faithful admirers, and 
a large clientéle remains obstinately attached 
to it. 

Moreover, the fiacre, like everything else 
in this age, is progressing. It is only in 
the out-of-the-way districts of Paris, and 
in the railway stations of the suburbs, that 
it still affects the antediluvian appearance 


described by Dickens in the “Sketches ” 
“A great, lumbering, square concern, of a 
dingy yellow colour, with small glasses, but 
very large frames. The axle-tree is red, and 
the majority of the wheels are green.” 
To-day the fiacre is generally clean, 
varnished, resplendent. It is daily being 
built lighter ; it is mounted on wheels with 
india-rubber tyres; and some Paris cab- 
keepers—would you believe it ?—push their 


scorn of old traditions so far as to harness 
to it a young and mettlesome horse ! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


O the skipper’s 
surprise and 
disapproval 
Annis kept 
her word. To 
be sure she 
could not pre- 
vent him 
meeting her 

the road when the 
‘ schooner was at North- 
fleet, his attitude when 
she tried to being one 
of wilful and deliberate 
defiance. She met this 
disobedience adeptly by taking a pupil home 
with her, and when even this was not suffi- 
cient, added to the number. The day on 
which she appeared in the road with four 
small damsels was the last day the skipper 
accompanied her. He could only walk in 
front or behind ; the conversation was severely 
technical, and the expression on the smart 
girls’ faces precocious in the extreme. 

The search went on all the summer, the 
crew of the Seamew causing much comment 
at the various ports by walking about as 
though they had lost something. They all 
got to wear a bereaved appearance after a 
time, which, in the case of the cook—who 
had risked some capital in the affair—was 
gradually converted to one of resignation. 

At the beginning of September they found 
themselves at Ironbridge, a small town on 
the East Coast, situated on the river Lebben. 
As usual, the skipper’s inquiries revealed 

Copyright, 1897, in the United States of America, 
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nothing. Ironbridge was a small place, 
with absolutely nothing to conceal; but it 
was a fine day, and Henry, who disliked 
extremely the task of assisting to work out 
the cargo, obtained permission to go ashore 
to purchase a few small things for the cook 
and look round. 

He strolled along blithely, casting a glance 
over his shoulders at the dusty cloud which 
hung over the Seamew as he went. It was 
virgin soil to him, and he thirsted for 
adventure. 

The town contained but few objects of 
interest. Before the advent of railways it 
had been a thriving port with a considerable 
trade ; now its streets were sleepy and its 
wharves deserted. Besides the Seamew the 
only other craft in the river was a tiny sloop, 
the cargo of which two men were unloading 
by means of a basket and pulley and a hand 
truck, 

The quietude told upon Henry, who, after 
a modest half-pint, lit his pipe and sauntered 
along the narrow High Street with his hands 
in his pockets. A short walk brought him 
to the white hurdles of the desolate market- 
place. Here the town as a town ended and 
gave place to a few large houses standing in 
their own grounds. 

“ Well, give me London,” said Henry to 
himself as he paused at a high brick wall and 
looked at the fruit trees beyond. “ Why, the 
place seems dead ! ” 

He scrambled up on to the wall, and 
perched on top, whistled softly. The grown- 
up flavour of half-pints had not entirely 
eradicated a youthful partiality for apples. 
He was hidden from the house by the trees, 
and almost involuntarily he dropped down 
on the other side of the wall and began to fill 
his pockets with the fruit. 
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Things were so quiet that he became 
venturesome, and, imitating the stealthy 
movements of the Red Indian, whom he 
loved, so far as six or seven pounds of apples 
would allow him, he made his way to a large 
summer-house and peeped in. It was empty, 
except for a table and a couple of rough 
benches, and after another careful look 
round, he entered, and seating himself on 
the bench, tried an apple. 

He was roused to a sense of the danger of 
his position by footsteps in the path outside, 
which, coming nearer and nearer, were evi- 
dently aimed at the summer-house. With a 
silence and celerity of which any brave would 
have been proud, he got under the table, 

“There you are, you naughty little girl!” 
said a woman’s voice. ‘“ You will not come 
out until you know your rivers perfectly.” 

Somebody was pushed into the summer- 
house, the door slammed behind, and a key 
turned in the lock. The footsteps retreated 
again, and the embarrassed brave realised 
that he was in a cruelly false position, his 
very life, so to speak, depending on the 
strength of a small girl’s scream. 

“JT don’t care!” said a dogged voice. 
“Bother your rivers! bother your rivers ! 
bother your rivers ! ” 

The owner of the voice sat on the table 
and hummed fiercely. In the stress of mental 
anguish carried by his position, Henry made 
a miscalculation, and in turning bumped the 
table heavily with his head. 

“Ough !” said the small girl breathlessly. 

“Don’t be frightened,” said Henry, pop- 
ping up humbly ; “I won’t hurt you.” 

“Hoo!” said the small girl in a flutter ; 
“a boy!” 

Henry rose and seated himself respectfully, 
coughing confusedly as he saw the small 
girl’s gaze riveted on his pockets. 

“What have you got in your pockets ?” 
she asked. 

“ Apples,” said Henry softly. 
‘em in the town.” 

The small girl extended her hand, and 
accepting a couple, inspected them carefully. 

“You're a bad, wicked boy!” she said 
seriously as she bit into one. “You'll get 
it when Miss Dimchurch comes !” 

“Who's Miss Dimchurch ?” inquired Henry 
with pardonable curiosity. 

** Schoolmistress,” said the small girl. 

“Ts this a school ?” said Henry. 

The small girl, her mouth full of apple, 
nodded. 

“Any men here?” inquired Henry with 
an assumed carelessness. 
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The small girl shook her head. 

“You're the only boy I’ve ever seen here,” 
she said gleefully. ‘“ You'll get it when Miss 
Dimchurch comes !” 

His mind relieved of a great fear, Henry 
leaned back and smiled confidently. 

“T’m not afraid of the old girl!” he said 
quietly as he pulled out his pipe and filled it. 

The small girl’s eyes glistened with 
admiration. 

“T wish I was a boy,” she said plaintively, 
“then I shouldn’t mind her. Are you a 
sailor-boy ?” 

“Sailor,” corrected Henry ; “ yes.” 

“T like sailors,” said the small girl amicably. 














oe meer, 


“T’'m not afraid of the old girl!” 


“You may have a bite of my apple if you 
like.” 

“ Never mind, thanks,” said Henry hastily ; 
“T’ve got a clean one here.” 

The small girl drew herself up and eyed 
him haughtily, but finding that he was not 
looking at her resumed her apple. 

“ What’s your name ? ” she asked. 

“’Enery Hatkins,” replied the youth as 
he remembered sundry cautions about the 
letter 4 he had received at school. ‘ What’s 
yours ? ” 

“Gertrude Ursula Florence Harcourt,” 
said the small girl, sitting up straighter to 
say it. ‘I don’t like the name of Atkins.” 

“Don’t you,” said Henry, trying not to 
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show resentment. “I don’t like Gertrude, 
or Ursula, or Florence, and Harcourt’s the 
worst of all.” 

Miss Harcourt drew off three or four 
inches and drummed with the tips of her 
fingers on the table. “I don’t care what 
you like,” she said humming. 

“T like Gerty,” said Henry with the 
air of a connoisseur as he looked at the 
small flushed face. “I think Gerty’s very 
pretty.” 

“ That’s what they always call me,” said 
Miss Harcourt carelessly.‘ Does your ship 
go right out to sea ?” 

“Yes,” said the boy. They had been 
blown out to sea once, and he salved his 
conscience with that. 

“And how many times,” said Gertrude 
Ursula Florence Harcourt, getting nearer 
to him again, “have you had fights with 
pirates ?” 

She left absolutely no loophole. If she had 
asked him whether he had ever fought 
pirates he would have said “No,” 
though that would have been hard with 
her little excitable face turned towards his 
and the dark blue eyes dancing with interest. 

“| forget whether it was six or seven,” 
said Henry Atkins. “I think it was only 
six.” 

“Tell us all about them,” said Miss 
Harcourt, shifting with excitement. 

Henry took a bite of his apple and started, 
thankful that a taste for reading of a thril- 
ling description had furnished him with 
material. He fought ships in a way which even 
admirals had never thought of, and certainly 
not the pirates, who were invariably discom- 
fited by the ingenious means by which he 
enabled virtue to triumph over sin. Miss 
Harcourt held her breath with pleasurable 
terror, and tightened or relaxed the grip of 
her small and not too clean fingers on his 
arm as the narrative proceeded. 

“But you never killed a man yourself,” 
said she when he had finished. There was 
an inflection, just a slight inflection, of voice, 
which Henry thought undeserved after the 
trouble he had taken. 

“T can’t exactly say,” he repiied shortly. 
“You see in the Heat ””—he got it right that 
time—“in the Heat of an engagement you 
can’t be sure.” 

“Of course you can’t,” said Miss Har- 
court, repenting of her unreasonableness. 
“ You are brave!” 

Henry blushed. 

“Are you an officer?” 
Harcourt. 


inquired Miss 
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“Not quite,” said Henry, wishing some- 
how that he was. 

“If you make haste and become an officer 
I'll marry you when I grow up,” said Miss 
Harcourt smiling on him kindly. “ That is 
if you like, of course.” 

“J should like it very much,” said Henry 
wistfully. ‘I didn’t mean it when I said | 
didn’t like your names just now.” 

“You shouldn’t have told stories, then,” 
said Miss Harcourt severely, but not un- 
kindly ; “ I can’t bear story-tellers.” 

The conscience-stricken Henry groaned 
inwardly, but reflecting there was plenty of 
time to confess before the marriage, bright- 
ened up again. The “Rivers of Europe” 
had fallen beneath the table and were entirely 
forgotten until the sounds of many feet and 
many voices in the garden recalled them to a 
sense of their position. 

“ Play-time,” said the small girl, picking 
up her book and skipping to the farthest 
seat possible from Henry. “Thames, Seine, 
Danube, Rhine.” 

A strong firm step stopped outside the 
door, and a key turned in the lock. The 
door was thrown open, and Miss Dimchurch 
peeping in, drew back with a cry of surprise. 
Behind her some thirty small girls, who saw 
her surprise, but not the reason for it, waited 
eagerly for light. 

“Miss Harcourt !” said the principal in an 
awful voice. 

* Yes, ma’am,” said Miss Harcourt looking 
up, with her finger in the book to keep the 
place. 

“How dare you stay in here with this 
person ?”” demanded the principal. 

“Tt wasn’t my fault,” said Miss Harcourt, 
working up a whimper. ‘ You locked me in. 
He was here when I came.” 

“Why didn’t you call after me?” de- 
manded Miss Dimchurch. 

**T didn’t know he was here ; he was under 
the table,” said Miss Harcourt. 

Miss Dimchurch turned and bestowed a 
terrible glance upon Henry, who, with his 
forgotten pipe in his hand, looked uneasily up 
to see whether he could push past her. Miss 
Harcourt, holding her breath, gazed at the 
destroyer of pirates and waited confidently 
for something extraordinary to happen. 

“He’s been stealing my apples!” said 
Miss Dimchurch tragically. “ Where’s the 
gymnasium mistress 7 ” 

The gymnasium mistress, a tall pretty girl, 
was just behind her. 

“ Remove that horrid boy, Miss O’Brien !” 
said the principal. 
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“Don’t worry,” said Henry, trying to speak 
calmly; “Tl go. Stand away there. | 
don’t want to be hard on wimmin.” 

“Take him out !”” commanded the mistress. 

Miss O’Brien, pleased at this opportu- 
nity of displaying her powers, entered, and 
squaring her shoulders, stood over the in- 
truder in much the same way that Henry 
had seer. barmen stand over Sam. 

“‘ Look here, now,” he said, turning pale ; 
“vou drop it. I don’t want to hurt you.” 

He placed his pipe in his pocket and rose 
to his feet as the gymnasium mistress caught 
him in her strong slender arms and raised 
him from the ground. Her grip was like 
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“Tf you come here again, you naughty 
little boy!” said Miss Dimchurch, who was 
heading the procession behind, “ I shall give 
you to a policeman. Open the gate, girls !” 

The gate was open, and Henry, half dead 
with shame, was thrust into the road in full 
view of the cook, who had been sent out in 
search of him. 

“Wot, ’Enery ?” said the cook in unbe- 
lieving accents as he staggered back, aghast 
at the spectacle. ‘ Wotever ‘ave you been 
a-doin’ of ? ” 

“ He’s been stealing my apples ! ” said Miss 
Dimchurch sternly. “If I catch him here 
again I shall cane him !” 





‘“*Her grip was like steel.” 


steel, and a babel of admiring young voices 
broke upon his horrified ears as his captor 
marched easily with him down the garden. 
This progress was marked with apples, which 
rolled out of his pockets and bounded along 
the ground. 

“J shall kick you,” whispered Henry 
fiercely—ignoring the fact that both legs 
were jammed together—as he caught sight 
of the pale, bewildered, little face of Gertrude 
U. F. Harcourt. 

“ Kick away,” said Miss O’Brien sweetly, 
and using him as a dumb-bell, threw in a 
gratuitous gymnastic display for the edifica- 
tion of her pupils. 


“Quite right, ma’am! I ’ope ’e ‘asn’t 
‘urt anybody,” said the cook, unable to 
realise fully the discomfiture of the youth. 

Miss Dimchurch slammed the gate and 
left the couple standing in the road. The 
cook turned and led the way down to the 
town, again accompanied by the crestfallen 
Henry. 

“°’Ave a apple, cook ?” said the latter, 
proffering one; “I saved a beauty a-purpose 
for you.” 

“No, thanks,” said the cook. 

“Tt won’t bite you,” said Henry shortly. 

“No, and I won’t bite it either,” replied 
the cook. 
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They continued the way in silence, until at 
the market-place Henry paused in front of 
the “ Farmers’ Arms.” 

“Come in an’ ‘ave a pint, old chap,” he 
said cordially. 

“No, thankee,” said the cook again. “ It’s 
no use, "Enery, you don’t git over me in that 
way.” 

“ Wot d’ye mean ?” blustered the youth. 

“You know,” said the other darkly. 

“No, I don’t,” said Henry. 

“Well, I wouldn’t miss tellin’ the other 
chaps, no not for six pints,” said the cook 
cheerfully. “You're a deep un, ’Enery, but so 
am I.” 

“Glad you told me,” said the out-generalled 
youth. “ Nobody’d think so to look at your 
silly fat face.” 

The cook smiled indulgently, and going 
aboard, left his youthful charge to give the 
best explanation he could of his absence to the 
skipper—an explanation which was marred 
for him by the childish behaviour of the 
cook at the other end of the ship, who, taking 
the part of Miss O’Brien for himself, gave 
that of Henry to a cork-fender, which, when 
it became obstreperous—as it frequently did 
on the slightest provocation—he slapped 
vigorously, giving sundry falsetto howls, 
which he fondly imagined were in good 
imitation of Henry. After three encores the 
skipper stepped forward for enlightenment, 
returning to the mate with a grin so aggra- 
vating that the sensitive Henry was near to 
receiving a thrashing for insubordination of 
the most impertinent nature. 





CHAPTER X. 


From Ironbridge, two days late, they sailed 
with a general cargo for Stourwich, the 
Seamew picking her way carefully down the 
river by moonlight, followed at an ever- 
increasing distance by a cork-fender of 
abandoned aspect. 

A great change had come over Henry, and 
an attitude of proud reserve had taken the 
place of the careless banter with which he 
usually regaled the crew. He married Miss 
O’Brien in imagination to a strong man of 
villainous temper and despotic ideas, while 
the explanations he made to Miss Harcourt 
were too ingenious and involved to be con- 
fined in the space of a single chapter. To 
these day-dreams, idle though he knew they 
were, he turned as a welcome relief from 
the coarse vulgarity of the crew. 


Sympathy had widened his ideas, and he 


now felt a tender put mournful interest in 
the skipper’s affairs. He read aloud to him- 
self at every opportunity, and aspirated his 
h’s until he made his throat ache. His 
aspirations also extended to his conversation, 
until at last the mate told him plainly “that 
if he blew in his face again he’d get his 
ears boxed.” 

They passed the breakwater and dropped 
anchor in the harbour of Stourwich just as 
the rising sun was glowing red on the steeple 
of the town church. The narrow fishy little 
streets leading from the quay were deserted, 
except for one lane, down which sleepy 
passengers were coming in twos and threes to 
catch the boat, which was chafing and 
grinding against the timbers of the jetty 
und pouring from its twin-funnels dense 
volumes of smoke to take the sting out of 
the morning air. 

Little by little as the Seamew, who was 
not quite certain as to her berth, rode at 
anchor the town came to life again. Men 
of marine appearance, in baggy trousers and 
tight jerseys, came slowly on to the quay 
and stared meditatively at the water or 
shouted vehemently at other men, who had 
got into small boats to bale them out with 
trusty cans. From some of these loungers, 
after much shouting and contradictory infor- 
mation, the Seamew discovered her destina- 
tion and was soon fast alongside. 

The cargo—a very small one—was out by 
three o’clock that afternoon, and the crew 
having replaced the hatches and cleaned up, 
went ashore together, after extending an 
invitation to Henry—which was coldly 
declined—to go with them. 

The skipper was already ashore, and the 
boy, after enduring for some time the witti- 
cisms of the mate on the subject of apples, 
went too. 

For some time he wandered aimlessly 
about the town, with his hands in his 
pockets. The season was drawing to an end, 
but a few holiday-makers were lounging 
about on the parade or venturing carefully 
along the dreary breakwater to get the full 
benefit of the sea air. Idly watching these 
and other objects of interest on the sea- 
shore, the boy drifted on until he found 
himself at the adjoining watering-place of 
Overcourt. 

The parade ended in two flights of steps, 
one of which led to the sands and the other 
to the road and the cliffs above. For people 
who cared for neither, thoughtful local autho- 
rities had placed a long seat, and on this 
Henry placed himself and sat for some time, 
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regarding with the lenity of age the erratic 
sports of the children below. He had sat 
there for some time when he became idly 
interested in the movements of an old man 
walking along the sands to the steps. Arrived 
at the foot he disappeared from sight, then a 
huge hand gripped the handrail, and a peaked 
cloth cap was revealed to the suddenly in- 
terested Henry, for the face of the old man 
was the face of the well-thumbed photograph 
in the foc’sle. 

Unconscious of the wild excitement in the 
breast of the small boy on the seat, the old 
man paused to take breath for the next 
flight. 

“Have you—got such a thing as a—as a 
match—about you?” said Henry, trying to 
speak calmly, but failing. 

“You're over young to smoke,” said the 
old man, turning round and regarding him. 

At any other time, with any other person, 
Henry’s retort to this would have been rude, 
but the momentous events which depended 
on his civility restrained him. 

“T find it soothing,” he said with much 
gravity, “if I get overworked or worried.” 

Theold man regarded him with unfeigned 
astonishment, a grim smile lurking at the 
corners of his well-hidden mouth. 

“If you were my boy,” he said shortly as 
he put his forefinger and thumb into his 
waistcoat pocket and extracted a time-stained 
lucifer, “do you know what I’d do to you ?” 

“Stop me smoking,” hazarded Henry 
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cheerfully. 
“JT would that,” said the other, turning 
to go. 


“How old were you when you started 
smoking,” asked the boy. 

“About your age, I expect,” said the old 
man slowly ; “ but I was a much bigger chap 
than you are. A stunted little chap like you 
ought not to smoke.” 

Henry smiled wanly, and began to think 
that the five pounds would be well earned. 

“Will you ‘ave a pipe,” he said, proffering 
a gaudy pouch. 

“Confound you!” said the old man, flash- 
ing into sudden weak anger. “ When J want 
your tobacco I'll ask you for it.” 

“No offence,” said the boy hastily, “no 
offence. It’s some I bought cheap, and our 
chaps said I’d been ’ad. I only wanted to 
see what you thought of it.” 

The old man hesitated a moment, and then 
taking the seat beside him, accepted the 
proffered pouch and smelt the contents 
critically. Then he drew a small black clay 
from his pocket and slowly filled it. 
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“Smokes all right,” he said after a few 
puffs. He leaned back, and half closing his 
eyes, smoked with the enjoyment of an old 
smoker to whom a pipe is a somewhat rare 
luxury, while Henry regarded his shabby 
clothes and much-patched boots with great 
interest. 

“Stranger here ? 
amiably. 

“Schooner Seamew down in the ’arbour,” 
said Henry, indicating the distant town of 
Stourwich with a wave of his hand. 

“Ay, ay,” said the old man, and smoked 
in silence. 

“Got to stay ’ere for a few days,” said 
Henry, watching him out of the tail of his 
eye; “then back.” 

“London ?” suggested the other. 

“ Northfleet,” said Henry carelessly, “ that’s 
where we came from.” 

The old man’s face twitched ever so 
slightly, and he blew out a cloud of smoke. 

“Do you live there ?” he inquired. 

“Wapping,” said Henry; “but I know 
Northfleet very well—Gravesend too. Ever 
been there ?” 

“Never,” said the old man emphatically ; 
“never.” 

“Rather a nice place, I think,” said Henry ; 
“T like it better than Wapping. We've sailed 
from there a year now. Our skipper is fond 
of it too. He’s rather sweet on a girl who’s 
teacher in a school there.” 

“What school ?” asked the old man. 

The boy gave a slight laugh. “ Well it’s 
no good telling you if you don’t know the 
place,” he said easily. “ It’s a girls’ school.” 

“‘T used to know a man that lived there,” 
said the other, speaking slowly and carefully. 
‘“‘ What’s her name ?” 

“T forget,” said the boy yawning. 

Conversation flagged, and the two sat idly 
watching the last of the chiidren as they 
toiled slowly towards home from the sands. 
The sun had set and the air was getting 
chilly. 

“T'll be getting home,” said the old man. 
“*Good-night, my lad.” 

“Good-night to you,” said the 
mannered Henry. 

He watched the old man’s still strong 
figure as it passed slowly up the steps, and 
allowing him to get some little distance start, 
cautiously followed. He followed him up 
the steps and along the cliff. The figure in 
front never halted until it reached a small 
court at the back of a livery stable; then, 
heedless of the small shadow, now very close 
behind, it pushed open the door of a dirty 
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inquired the old man 


well- 
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little house and entered. The shadow crept 
up and paused irresolute, then, after a careful 
survey of the place, stole silently and swiftly 
away. 

The shadow, choosing the road because it 
was quicker, now danced back to Stourwich, 
and jumping lightly on to the schooner, 
came behind the cook and thumped him 
heavily on the back. Before the cook could 
seize him he had passed on to Sam, and em- 
bracing as much of that gentleman’s waist 
as possible, vainly besought him to dance. 

“°R’s off ’is ead,” said Sam, shaking him- 
self free and regarding him unfavourably. 
“ What’s wrong, kiddy ?” 

“Nothing,” said Henry jubilantly ; “every- 
thing’s 
right.” 

“More 
happles?” 
said the 
cook with a 
nasty sneer. 

“No, it 
ain’t ap- 
ples!” said 
Henry hot- 
ly. “You 
never get 
more than 
one idea at 
a time into 
that ’ead of 
yours. 
Where's the 
skipper? 

*ve got 
something 
important to tell ‘im—something — that'll 
make */m dance.” 

“Wot is it?” said the cook and Sam 
together, turning pale. 

“Now don’t get excited,” said Henry, 
holding up his hand warningly ; “ it’s bad for 
you, Sam, because you’re too fat, and it’s 
had for cookie because ‘is ’ead’s weak. You'll 
know all in good time.” 

He walked aft, leaving them to confer un- 
easily as to the cause of his jubilant condition, 
and hastily descending the companion ladder, 
burst noisily into the cabin and surveyed 
the skipper and mate with a smile, which 
he intended should be full of information. 
Both looked up in surprise, and the skipper, 
who was in a very bad temper, half rose 
from his seat. 

“ Where’ve you been, you young rascal ? 
he asked, eyeing him sternly. 

“ Looking round,” said Henry, still smiling 





“°E’s off his ’ead.” 
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as he thought of the change in the skipper’s 
manner when he should disclose his infor- 
mation. 

“This is the second time you’ve taken 
yourself off,” roared the cther angrily. “ I’ve 
half a mind to give you the soundest thrash- 
ing you ever had in your life.” 

“ All right,” said Henry, somewhat taken 
aback. ‘ When 2g 

“Don’t answer me, you idle young rascal ” 
said the skipper sternly. “Get to bed !” 

“TJ want to ” began Henry, chilled by 
this order. 

“Get to bed!” repeated the skipper, rising. 

“ Bed ?” said Henry, as his face hardened ; 
“bed at seven o’clock ?” 

“Tl punish you somehow,” said the 
skipper, looking from him to the cook, who 
had just descended. “Cook!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the cook briskly. 

“Put that boy to bed,” said the other, 
‘“‘and see he goes now.” 

“ A’ right, sir,” said the grinning cook. 
“Come along, ’Enery.” 

With a pale face and a haughty mien, 
which under other circumstances might have 
been extremely impressive, Henry, after an 
entreating glance at the skipper, followed 
him up the steps. 

“°E’s got to go to bed,” said the cook to 
Sam and Dick, who were standing together. 
“°K’s been naughty.” 

“Who said so?” asked Sam eagerly. 

“Skipper,” replied the cook. “’E told 
me we wos to put ’im to bed ourselves.” 

“You needn’t trouble,” said Henry stiffly ; 
“Jl go all right.” 

“ Tt’s no trouble,” said Sam oilily. 

“It’s a pleasure,” said Dick truthfully. 

Arrived at the scuttle, Henry halted, and 
with an assumption of ease he was far from 
feeling, yawned, and looked round at the 
night. 

“Go to bed,” said Sam reprovingly, and 
seizing him in his stout arms passed him 
below to the cook, feet first, as the cook 
discovered to his cost. 

“°E ought to be bathed first,” said Sam, 
assuming the direction of affairs ; “and it’s 
Sunday night, and ’e ought to have a clean 
night-gown on.” 

“Ts *is little bed made ? 
anxiously, 

“Is little bed’s just proper,’ 
patting it. 

“We won't bath ‘im to-night,” said Sam, 
as he tied a towel apron-wise round his waist ; 
“it ud be too longa job. Now ’Enery, come 
on to my lap.” 
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Aided by willing arms, he took the youth 
on to his knee, and despite his frantic 
struggles, began to prepare him for his slum- 
bers. At the pressing request of the cook 
he removed the victim’s boots first, and as 
Dick said, it was surprising what a difference 
it made. Then having washed the boy’s 
face with soap and flannel, he lifted him into 
his berth, grinning respectfully up at the 
face of the mate as it peered down from the 
scuttle with keen enjoyment of the scene. 

“Ts the boy asleep?” he inquired aggra- 
vatingly as Henry’s arms and legs shot out 
of the berth in mad attempts to reach his 
tormentors. 

“Sleeping like a little hangel, sir!” said 
Sam respectfully. “Would you like to 
come down and see ’e’s all right, sir ? ” 

“Bless him!” said the grinning mate. 

He went off, and Henry, making the best 
of a bad job, closed his eyes and refused to be 
drawn into replying to the jests of the men. 
Ever since he had been on the schooner he 
had been free from punishment of all kinds 
by the strict order of the skipper—a situation 
of which he had taken the fullest advantage. 
Now his power was shaken, and he lay 
grinding his teeth as he thought of the 
indignity to which he had been subjected. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


HE resolved that he would keep his discovery 
to himself. It was an expensive luxury, but 
he determined to indulge in it, and months 
or years later perhaps he would allow the 
skipper to learn what he had lost by his 
overbearing brutality. Somewhat soothed 
by this idea he fell asleep. 

His determination, which was strong when 
he arose, weakened somewhat as the morning 
wore on. The skipper, who had thought no 
more of the matter, after giving his hasty 
instructions to the cook, was in a soft and 
amiable mood, and, as Henry said to himself 
fifty times in the course of the morning, “ five 
pounds was five pounds.” By the time ten 
o'clock came he could hold out no longer, 
and with a full sense of the favour he was 
about to confer, he approached the un- 
conscious skipper. 

sefore he could speak he was startled by 
a commotion on the quay, and looking up 
saw the cook, who had gone ashore for 
vegetables, coming full tilt towards the ship. 
He appeared to be labouring under strong 
excitement, and bumped passers-by and 
dropped cabbages with equal unconcern. 
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“What on earth’s the matter with the 
cook,” said the skipper as the men suspended 
work to gaze on the approaching figure. 
“What’s wrong ?” he demanded sharply as 
the cook, giving a tremendous leap on board, 
rushed up and spluttered in his ear. 

“ What ?” he repeated. 

The cook, with his hand on his distressed 
chest, gasped for breath. 

“Captain Gething!” panted the cook at 
last, recovering his breath by an_ effort. 

tound the—corner.” 

Almost as excited as the cook, the skipper 
sprang ashore, and hurried along the quay 
with him violently, shaking off certain re- 
spectable citizens who sought to detain the 
cook and ask him what he meant by it. 

““T expect you’ve made a mistake,” said 
the skipper as they rapidly reached the small 
street. “‘ Don’t run—we shall have a crowd.” 

“Tf it wasn’t ’im it was ’is twin brother,” 
said the cook. “Ah, there ’e is! That's 
the man!” 

He pointed to Henry’s acquaintance of 
the previous day, who, with his hands in his 
pockets, was walking listlessly along on the 
other side of the road. 

“ You get back,” said the skipper hurriedly. 
“ You'd better run a little, then these staring 
idiots’ll follow you.” 

The cook complied, and the curious, seeing 
that he appeared to be the more irrational of 
the two, and far more likely to get into 
mischief, set off in pursuit. The skipper 
crossed the road and began gently to over- 
take his quarry. 

He passed him, and looking back, regarded 
him unobserved. The likeness was unmis: 
takable, and for a few seconds he kept on 
his way in doubt how to proceed. Then he 
stopped, and. turning round, waited till the 
old man should come up to him. 

“Good morning,” he said pleasantly 

“Morning,” said the old man, 
stopping. 

“I’m in a bit of a difficulty,” said the 
skipper lazily. “I’ve got a message to 
deliver to a man in this place and I can’t 
find him. I wonder whether you could 
help me.” 

“ What’s his name ?” asked the other. 

“Captain Gething,” said the skipper. 

The old man started, and his face changed 
to an unwholesome white. “I never heard 
of him,” he muttered thickly, trying to 
pass on. 

“ Nobody else seems to have heard of him 
either,” said the skipper, turning with him ; 
“that’s the difficulty.” 
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He waited for a reply, but none came. The 
old man, with set face, walked on rapidly. 

“ He’s supposed to be in hiding,” continued 
the skipper. “If you should ever run across 
him you might tell him that his wife and 
daughter Annis have been wanting news of 
him for five years, and that he’s making all 
this trouble and fuss about a man who is as 
well and hearty as I am. Good morning.” 

The old man stopped abruptly, and taking 
his outstretched hand, drew a deep breath. 


harbour, the young man talking, the old man 
listening. Outside the post office the skipper 
came to a sudden stop. 

“How would it be to send a wire?” he 
asked. 

“T think,” said the old man eagerly, as he 
followed him in, “it would be the very 
thing.” 

He stood watching attentively as the 
skipper tore up form after form, medita- 
tively sucking the chained lead pencil with a 
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‘*] can't think how to put it.” 


“Tell him—the—man-—is alive ?” he said 
in a trembling voice. 

“Just that,” said the skipper gently, and 
seeing the working of the other's face, looked 
away. For a little while they both stood 
silent, then the skipper spoke again. 

“Tf I take you back,” he said, “J am to 
marry your daughter Annis.” He put his 
hand on the old man’s, and without a word 
the old man turned and went with him. 

They walked back slowly towards the 





view to inspiration between whiles. Captain 
Gething, as an illiterate, had every sympathy 
with one involved in the throes of writing, 
and for some time watched his efforts in 
respectful silence. After the fifth form had 
rolled a little crumpled ball on to the floor 
however, he interposed. 

“J can’t think how to put it,” said the 
skipper apologetically. “I don’t want to he 
too sudden you know.” 

“Just so,” said the other, and stood 
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watching him until, with a smile of triumph 
twitching the corners.of his mouth, the 
skipper bent down and hastily scrawled off a 
message. 

“You've done it ?” he said with relief. 

“How does this strike you?” asked the 
skipper, reading. “ Your father sends love 
to you both.” 

“ Beautiful,” murmured Captain Gething. 

“Not too sudden,” said the skipper; “ it 
doesn’t say I’ve found you, or anything of 
that sort ; only hints at it. I’m proud of it.” 

“You ought to be,” said Captain Gething, 
who was in the mood to be pleased with any- 
thing. ‘ Lord, how pleased they'll be, poor 
dears! I’m ashamed to face ’em.” 

“ Stuff !” said the skipper, who was in high 
spirits, as he clapped him on the back. 
“What you want is a good stiff drink.” 

He led him into a neighbouring bar, and 
a little later the crew of the schooner, who 
had been casting anxious and curious glances 
up the quay, saw the couple approaching 
them. Both captains were smoking big 
cigars in honour of the occasion, and Captain 
Gething, before going on board, halted, and in 
warm terms noticed the appearance of the 
Seamew, 

The crew, pausing in their labours, looked 
on expectantly as they reached the deck. On 
the cook’s face was a benevolent and pro- 
prietary smile, while Henry concealed his 
anguish of soul under an appearance of stoic 
calm. 

“This is the man,” said the skipper, putting 
his hand on the cook’s shoulder, “ this is the 
man that found you, cap’n! Smartest and 
hest chap I ever had sail with me !” 

Flushed with these praises, but feeling that 
he fully deserved them, the cook took the 
hand which Captain Gething, after a short 
struggle with the traditions of shipmasters, 
extended, and shook it vigorously. Having 
once started, he shook hands all round, 
winding up with the reluctant Henry. 

“ Why, I’ve seen this boy before,” he said, 
starting. ‘“ Had achat with him yesterday. 
That’s what brought me down here to-day, 
to see whether I couldn’t find him again.” 

* Well I’m hanged !” said the astonished 
skipper.  He’s as sharp as needles as a rule. 
What were you doing with your eyes, Henry ?” 

In an agony of mortification and rage, as 
lie saw the joy depicted on the faces of the 
crew, the boy let the question pass. The 
cook, at the skipper’s invitation, followed him 
below, his reappearance being the signal for 
anxious inquiries on the part of his friends. 
He answered them by slapping his pocket, and 
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then thrusting his hand in produced five gold 


pieces. At first it was all congratulations, 
then Sam, after a short hard cough, struck a 
jarring note. 

“Don’t you wish now as you'd joined the 
syndikit, Dick ?” he asked boldly. 

“Wot?” said the cook, hastily replacing 
the coins. 

“T arst ‘im whether he was sorry ’e ‘adn’t 
joined us,” said Sam, trying to speak calmly. 

The cook threw out his hand and looked 
round appealingly to the landscape to bear wit- 
ness to this appalling attempt at brigandage. 

* You needn’t look like that,” said Sam. 
“Two pun ten’s wot I want of you, an’ I'll 
take it afore you lose it.” 

Then the cook found words, and with Dick 
and Henry for audience made an impassioned 
speech in defence of vested interests and the 
sacred rights of property. Never in his life 
had he been so fluent or so inventive, and 
when he wound up a noble passage on the 
rights of the individual, in which he alluded 
to Sam as a fat sharper, he felt that his case 
was won. 

“Two pun ten,” said Sam, glowering at 
him. 

The cook, moistening his lips with his 
tongue, resumed his discourse. 

“Two pun ten,” said Sam again; “an’ | 
don’t know what you're goin’ to do with 
your half, but I’m goin’ to give ten bob to 
Dick.” 

“ Why don’t you give the man ’is money ?” 
said Dick warmly. 

“ Becos the syndikit ’ad all fell through,” 
said the cook. ‘The syndikit was only a 
syndikit when we was both lookin’ for ‘im 
together. If the syndikit ——” 

*'That’s enough about ’em,” said Dick 
impatiently; “give the man ‘is money. 
Everybody knows you was goin’ shares. [’m 
ashamed of you, cook. I wouldn't ‘ave 
thought it of you.” 

It ended in simple division, Dick taking 
What was over on Sam’s side and more than 
hinting that he was ready to do the cook a 
similar service. The cook turned a deaf ear 
however, and declining in emphatic language 
to step ashore and take something, went and 
sulked in the galley. 

At dinner-time a telegram came from 
Annis, and the next morning brought a 
letter from her which the skipper read aloud 
to the proud father. He read it somewhat 
jerkily, omitting sentences and halves of 
sentences which he thought might not interest 
the old man, or perhaps, what was more 
likely, interest him a great deal. After that 
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they were all busy taking in the cargo, 
Captain Gething, in shirt and trousers, in- 
sisting upon lending a hand. 

The cargo was all in by five o’clock and 
the hatches down. Below in the cabin the 
two captains and the mate sat over a sub- 
stantial tea. 

“(et away about three, I s’pose,” said the 
mate. 

The skipper nodded. 

“Get away about three,” he repeated, 
“and then for Northfleet. Tl have all the 
hands to the wedding, and you shall be best 
man, Jim.” 

“And Henry’ll be a little page in white 
satin knickers holding up the bride’s train,” 
said the mate, spluttering at the picture he 
had conjured up. 

They all langhed—all except Henry, who, 
having come down with some hot water from 
the galley, surveyed the ribald scene with a 
scarcely concealed sneer. 

Half an hour later the skipper and mate 
went ashore to transact a little business, 
leaving the old man smoking peacefully in 
the cabin. The crew, having adjusted their 
differences, had already gone ashore to treat 
each other to beer, leaving Henry in sole 
charge. 

“ You'll stay by the ship, boy,” said the 
skipper, looking down on him from the quay. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” said Henry sulkily. 

The two men walked along the quay and 
into the High Street, the skipper shrugging 
his shoulders good-naturedly as he caught, 
through a half-open door, a glimpse of his 
crew settling down to business. It was an 
example that in the circumstances seemed to 
be worth following, and at the next public- 
house the mate, sacrificing his inclinations to 
the occasion, drank port wine instead of his 
favourite whisky. For the same reason he 
put his pipe back in his pocket and accepted 
a cigar, and then followed his superior into 
the street. 

“Where’s a likely tailor’s?” asked the 
skipper looking round. 

“ What for ” asked the mate. 

“T’m going to get some things for Cap’n 
(iething,” said the other. ‘ He’s hardly the 
figure to meet his family as he is.” 

“Why didn’t you bring him with us? 
asked the mate. ‘ How about a fit?” 

“ He wouldn’t hear of it,” said the skipper, 
pausing in deep contemplation of three wax 
boys in a tailor’s window. “ He’s an inde- 
pendent sort of man. But if I buy the 
clothes and take ’em aboard he can hardly 
refuse to wear ’em.” 
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He led the way into the shop and asked to 
see some serge suits. At the mate’s insti- 
gation he asked to see some more. At the 
mate’s further instigation he asked whether 
that was all they had got, and being told that 
it was, looked at them all over again. It is 
ever a difficult thing to fit an absent man, 
but he and the mate tried on every jacket in 
the hope of finding a golden mean, until 
the mate, dropping his lighted cigar in the 
coat-sleeve of one, and not finding it as soon 
as the tailor could have desired, the latter 
lost all patience and insisted upon their taking 
that one. 

“It’s all right,” said the mate, as they left 
the shop with the parcel; “it’s only the 





I'd fixed my mind on that one too 
from the first.” 

“Well, why didn’t you say so then ?” said 
the skipper. 

“Got it cheaper,” said the mate with a 


lining. 


wink. “Id bet you, if it could only be 
known, if we’d been suited at first he’d ha’ 
wanted ten bob more for it.” 

It was quite dark by now, and after buying 
a cap and one or two other small articles, the 
mate led the way into another tavern for 
another drink. 

“There’s no hurry,” he said, putting his 
share of bundles on the table with some 
relief. ‘“ What’s your poison this time, 
cap’n?” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


In less rapid times, before the invention of 
the electric telegraph and other scientific 
luxuries, Captain Gething would have re- 
mained quietly on board the Seamew, and 
been delivered to his expectant family without 
any further trouble. As it was, the message 
in which Captain Wilson took such pride 
reached Mrs. Gething just as Mr. Glover— 
who had been sitting in her parlour all the 
afternoon, listening as patiently as he could 
to her somewhat uninteresting conversation— 
was on the point of departure. The effect 
on him was hardly less marked than on his 
hostess, and he went on his way to the rail- 
way station in a condition in which rage and 
jealousy strove for the mastery. All the 
way to town he pondered over ways and 
means to wrest from his rival the prize which 
he had won, and by the time the train had 
reached Fenchurch Street he had hatched as 
pleasant a little plot as ever occurred to a 
man, most of whose existence had been spent 
amid the blameless surroundings of ladies’ 
hosiery. Half an hour later he was sitting 
in the dingy furnished apartments of a friend 
of his who lived in a small house off the 
Walworth Road. 

“T want you to do mea favour, Tillotson,” 
he said to the unkempt-looking tenant. 

“T shall be delighted,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
sticking his hands in his pockets, and warm- 
ing himself comfortably at a fire-stove orna- 
ment trimmed with red paper roses—“‘if I 
can, you know.” 

“Tt is a great favour,” said Glover. 

Mr. Tillotson, looking very despondent, 
said of course that would please him more. 

“JT wouldn’t ask anybody but you to do 
it,” said the wily Glover. “If it comes off 
all right I will get you that berth you asked 
me for at Leatham and Roberts’.” 

* It’s coming off then,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
brightening visibly. “If you will wait a 
minute, if the girl is in I will ask her if she 
will go and get us something to drink.” 

“T had better begin at the beginning,” 
said Mr. Glover, as, all the “ifs” having 
been triumphantly surmounted, he helped 
himself to a small flat bottle of whisky ; “ it 
won't take long.” 

He lit his pipe, and plunging into his 
story, finished it without interruption. 

“You are a deep one, Glover,” said his 
admiring friend when he had finished. “I 
thought you had been very smart lately— 
not but what you were always a dressy man,” 
he added thoughtfully. 


“JT believe in keeping my own things to 
myself,” said Glover. 

“And this bargee has got the old un,” 
said Tillotson, using the terms Glover had 
employed in his narrative. ‘“I don’t sec 
what is to be done, Glover.” 

**T want to get him away,” said the other. 
“Tf I can’t find him, nobody else shall, and 
I want you to help me.” 

“Go down to Stourwich, tie him up in 
a sack, and drown him, I suppose,” said 
Tillotson, trying to live up to a reputation 
several lady friends had bestowed upon him 
of being sarcastic. 

“Can you get away to-morrow ?” demanded 
Glover impatiently. 

““T am as free as the birds of the air,” 
responded Tillotson gloomily, “the only dif- 
ference is, nobody puts out crumbs for me.” 

“T can reckon on you, then,” said Glover. 
“T thought I could. We have known each 
other a long time, Tillotson. There is nothing 
like an old friend when one is in trouble.” 

Mr. Tillotson assented modestly. “ You 
won't forget about Leatham and Roberts’,” 
he said. 

* Of course not,” said Glover. ‘“ You see, 
it won’t do to be seen in this thing myself. 
What I want you to do is to come down 
with me to Stourwich and bring the old 
man to London, then I can find him at my 
own time, in the street or anywhere, quite 
haphazard like.” 

“T don’t quite see how it is to be done,” 
said Tillotson. 

“ Meet me to-morrow morning at Water- 
loo, at ten minutes past eight,” said Glover, 
finishing his glass, and rising, “and we will 
have a try at any rate.” 

He shook hands with his friend, and fol- 
lowing him down the uncarpeted stairs, said 
a few words at the door in favour of early 
rising, and departed to his place of business 
to make his own arrangements about the 
morrow. 

He was at the station and in the train first 
in the morning, Mr. Tillotson turning up 
with that extreme punctuality which enables 
a man to catch his train before it has got up 
full speed. 

“T was half afraid at one time that I 
shouldn’t have done it,” said Mr. Tillotson 
in self-congratulation as he fell on to the 
seat. ‘Smoker, too! Couldn’t have done 
better if I had been here at seven o’clock.” 

His friend grunted, and there being no- 
body else in the carriage, began at once to 
discuss the practical part of the business. 

“Tf he could only read we might send a 
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letter aboard to him,” said Mr. Tillotson, 
pushing his hat back. “The idea of a man 
his age not being able to!” 

“ He’s one of the old school,” said Glover. 

“Funny sort of school,” said Tillotson 
flippantly. “ Well, we must take our chance 
of him going for a walk, I suppose.” 

They reached Stourwich soon after mid- 


day, and Glover, keeping a wary look-out for 


Wilson, proceeded slowly to the quay with 
his friend, leaving the latter to walk down 
and discover the schooner while he went 
and hired a first-floor room at the “ Royal 
Porpoise,” a little bow-windowed tavern 
facing the harbour. 

“That’s the one,” said Mr. Tillotson as 
he joined his friend upstairs and led him to 
the window; “that little craft there. See 
that old chap working with the rest ? ” 

Mr. Glover, who was focussing a pair of 
cheap field-glasses on to the schooner, gave 
a little exclamation of surprise. 

“That’s him, sure enough,” he said, 
putting down the glasses. ‘“ Now what are 
we to do?” 

At Tillotson’s suggestion they had some 
dinner, and Glover fumed the afternoon 
away while his friend hung about the quay. 
After tea his impatience got the better of 
his caution, and pulling his hat over his 
eyes, he went on the quay too. Fifty yards 
beyond the Seamew he found a post, and 
leaning against it with his friend, anxiously 
watched the deck of the schooner. 

“There’s three of ‘em going ashore,” 
said Tillotson suddenly. ‘ Look!” 

They watched breathlessly as the crew 
walked slowly off, and dusk coming on, 
approached a little closer. 

“‘There’s that fellow Wilson,” said Glover 
in a whisper. “ Don’t look.” 

* Well, what’s the use of telling me ?” said 
Tillotson reasonably. 

“He’s going ashore with another chap,” 
continued Glover excitedly—“ the mate, I 
expect. Now’s your chance. Get him away 
and I'll stand you something handsome 
upon my soul I will !” 

“* What do you call something handsome ? ” 
inquired Tillotson, whose pulse was not so 
feverish as his friend’s. 

“Get him safe to London and I'll stand 
a fiver,” said Glover. “Now go. [I'll stay 
here.” 

Mr. Tillotson having got matters on a 
business footing, went, and carelessly twisting 
his small moustache, slowly approached the 
schooner, on the deck of which was a small 
boy. 
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“Ts Captain Gething aboard, old man,” 
inquired Mr. Tillotson in a friendly voice. 

‘Down the cabin, I b'lieve,” said Henry, 
jerking his thumb. 

“TI should like to see him,” said Mr. 
Tillotson. 

“ I’ve got no objection,” said Henry. 

Charmed with his success, Mr. Tillotson 
stepped aboard and looked carelessly round. 

“ He’s an old friend of mine,” he said con- 
fidentially. ‘* What’s that you’re smoking ? ” 

“Shag,” was the reply. 

“Try a cigar,” said Mr. Tillotson, pro- 
ducing three in an envelope. “ You'll find 
them rather good.” 

The gratified Henry took one, and first 
cracking it against his ear, smelt it know- 
ingly, while Mr. Tillotson in a leisurely 
fashion descended to the cabin. 

A tea-tray and an untidy litter of cups 
and saucers stood on the table, at the end of 
which sat an old man with his folded hands 
resting on the table. 

“Good evening,” said Mr. Tillotson, paus- 
ing at the doorway and peering through the 
gloom to make sure that there was nobody 
else present. ‘* All alone ? ” 

“ All alone,” repeated Captain Gething, 
looking up and wondering who this might be. 

“Tt’s too dark to see you far,” said 
Tillotson in a mysterious whisper, “ but 
it’s Captain Gething, ain’t it ?” 

“ That’s me,” said the captain uneasily. 

“Going to Northfleet ?” inquired Mr. 
Tillotson in another whisper. 

“What do you mean?” inquired the 
captain quickly as he gripped the edges of 
the table. 

“ Are you sure it'll be all right ? ” continued 
Tillotson. 

“What do you mean?” repeated the 
captain from his seat. ‘‘ Speak plain.” 

“JT mean that you had better bolt,” said 
Tillotson in a hurried whisper. ‘“ There’s a 
heavy reward out for you, which Captain 
Wilson wants. You can’t do what you did 
for nothing, you know.” 

Captain Gething sat down in his seat again 
and shaded his face with his hand. 

“T’ll go back,” he said brokenly. ‘“ Wil- 
son told me he was alive, and that it was all 
a mistake. If he’s lying to me for the price 
of my old neck, let him have it.” 

“What about your wife and daughter,” 
said Tillotson, who was beginning to have a 
strong disrelish for his task. “I saw in the 
paper last night that Wilson had got you. 
He’s gone ashore now to make arrangements 
at the station.” 
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“He had a letter from my daughter this 
morning,” said the old man brokenly. 

“He told you it was from her,” said 
Tillotson. “Get your things and come 
quick.” 

Excited by the part he was playing, he bent 
forward and clutched at the old man’s arm. 
Captain Gething, obedient to the touch, rose, 
and taking his battered old cap from a nail, 
followed him in silence above. 

“ We're going for a drink,” said Tillotson 
to the boy. ‘ We'll be back in ten minutes.” 

“ All right,” said Henry cheerfully ; “ wish 
I was going with you.” 

The other laughed airily, and gaining the 
quay, set off with the silent old man by his 
side. At first the old man went listlessly 
enough, but as he got farther and farther 
from the ship all the feelings of the hunted 
animal 
awoke with- 
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doggedly. 

“ Why not ?” said Tillotson in surprise. 

“When they come back to the ship and 
find me gone they'll telegraph to London,” 
said the old man. “I won't be caught like 
a rat in a trap.” 

“What are you going to do, then?” 
inquired the perplexed Tillotson. 

“T don’t know,” said the old man. 
“Walk, I think. It’s dark, and we might 
get twenty miles away before daybreak.” 

“ Yes, we might,” said Tillotson, who had 
no fancy for a nocturnal pilgrimage of the 
kind ; “ but we’re not going to.” 

“ Let me go alone,” said the old man. 

Tillotson shook his head. 

“They'd be bound to spot you tramping 
about the country,” he said confidently. 
* Now do let me know what’s best for you, 
and go by train.” 





“T won't,” said Gething obstinately. 
* You’ve been very kind, more than kind, in 
giving me warning. Let me go off by 
myself.” 

Tillotson shook his head and glanced care- 
lessly in the direction of Glover, who was 
some few yards behind. 

“T wish you'd trust me,” he said earnestly. 
You'll be safer in London than anywhere.” 

Captain Gething pondered. “ There’s a 
schooner about half a mile up the river, 
which is getting away about one o'clock this 
morning,” he said slowly. ‘I’ve worked on 
her once or twice, and the skipper might take 
us if you can pay him well. He knows me 
as Stroud.” 

“Tf you'll wait here a minute or two I'll 
go to the railway station and get my bag,” 
said Tillotson, who wanted to confer with 
his chief. 

“T’ll wait up the road under the arch,” 
said Captain Gething. 

“Now don’t run away,” said Tillotson 
impressively. “If you won’t go by train, 
perhaps the schooner is the best thing we 
can do.” 

He set off to the station, and after a 
hurried consultation with Glover, returned 
anxiously to the arch. Gething, standing in 
the shadow with his hands in his pockets, 
was patiently waiting. 

“ It’s all right,” said Tillotson cheerfully ; 
“and now for a sea voyage. You know the 
way to the schooner, I suppose.” 

They made their way back cautiously, 
Captain Gething turning off to the left before 
they reached the harbour and leading the 
way through dingy little streets of private 
houses and chandlers’ shops. It was not a 
part usually frequented by people taking an 
evening stroll, and Henry, who had begun to 
get uneasy at their absence, and starting in 
search of them had picked them up at the 
corner, followed wondering. 

His wonder increased as they left the 
houses and met the cool air blowing from 
the river. The road was dark and uneven, 
and he-followed cautiously, just keeping them 
in sight, until at a tumble-down little wharf 
they halted, and after a low consultation, 
boarded a small schooner lying alongside. 
There was nobody on the deck, but a light 
showed in the cabin, and after a minute’s 
hesitation they went below. 

An hour or two passed, and the small 
watcher, ensconced behind a pile of empties, 
shivered with the cold. Unconscious of the 
amicable overtures in the cabin, which had 
resulted in the master of the Frolic taking 
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a couple of cabin passengers who were quite 
willing to rough it in the matter of food and 
accommodation, and willing to pay for it, he 
was afraid to desert his post. Another hour 
passed. A couple of seamen came by his 
place of concealment, and stepping aboard, 
went down the foc’sle. A clock struck 
eleven, and a few minutes later the light in 
the cabin was extinguished. 

The boy watched another quarter of an 
hour and then, the ship being dark and still, 
crept noiselessly on board. The sound of 
deep snoring came from the cabin, and 
gaining the wharf again, he set’ off as hard 
as he could run to the Seamew. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Witson and the mate returned to the ship 
laden with their spoils, and pitching them 
on board first, descended themselves by a 
slower but pleasanter method. 

“T expect our chaps are all ashore still,” 
said the mate, looking round. “ Pretty state 
they'll be in for a start. I suppose the boy’s 
down with the cap’n.” 

“ Just go down and send him up,” said the 
skipper ; “it’s rather a delicate thing to do 
to give a man a suit of clothes. I don’t want 
anybody standing round.” 

* There’s no light,” said the mate, looking 
towards the skylight. He went below and 
felt his way into the cabin. 

“ All in the dark,” he said cheerfully. 

There was no reply. He fumbled about in 
the darkness for the matches, and having 
obtained them, struck a light and looked 
round. The cabin was empty. He opened 
the door of the state-room and peered in, 
that too was empty. 

“ He must have gone for a walk with the 
boy,” said the skipper uneasily when he 
returned with the news. 

He took up the parcel again and went 
below, followed by the mate, and for some 
time sat silently smoking. 

“ Nine o'clock,” said the mate at last in 
consternation as the little clock tinkled the 
hour. “That confounded boy’s not up to 
any mischief, I s’pose. He’s been in a devil 
of a temper the last day or two.” 

“T don’t see what mischief he could do,” 
pondered the other, knitting his brows. 

“ Looks to me as if he’s spirited him away,” 
continued the mate. “Ill go ashore and 
have a look round and see whether I can see 

any of them.” 

He took his cap from the locker and went. 
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An hour elapsed, and the skipper, a prey to 
great anxiety, went up on deck. 

The shops had closed, and with the excep- 
tion of the street lamps the town was in 
darkness and the streets silent, except for a 
chance wayfarer. Two or three seamen came 
up the quay and went aboard the steamer in 
the next berth. A woman came slowly along 
the quay, peering in an uncertain fashion at 
the various craft, and shrinking back as a 
seaman passed her. Abreast of the Seamew 
she stopped, and in the same doubtful manner 
looked down on the deck. The skipper 
crossed to the side, and straining his eyes 
through the gloom, looked up at her. 

“Is this the Seamew?” inquired a fresh 
girlish voice. 

“ Annis!” shouted the astounded skipper. 
“ Annis !” 

He ran up the rigging, and stepping on to 
the quay, seized her hand. Then he drew her 
unresistingly towards him, and was in the 
act of passing his arm round her waist when 
he remembered his position and drew back 
awkwardly. 

“Come on board,” he said gently. 

He straddled from the quay to the rigging, 
and extending his hand in the midst of a 
perfect silence, helped her to the deck. 

“‘ Where is my father ?” she said eagerly. 

Wilson made no reply. 

“‘ Where is he ? ” she repeated. 

Wilson shook his head. “I don’t know,” 
he said gloomily, “I don’t know. He was 
here four hours ago. He was here yester- 
day.” 

She caught hisarm breathlessly. ‘ Where 
is he now? What have you done with 
him ?” 

Wilson told her all he knew, and having 
finished, watched her anxiously as she drew 
back a little and tapped on the deck with 
her foot. 

A badly blended chorus, making up in 
strength what it lacked in harmony, sounded 
on the quay, and gradually coming nearer, 
stopped at the Seamew for a final shout. 
The finale was rendered by the cook and 
Dick with much vehemence, while Sam, 
excited by his potations, danced madly before 
them. 

“Silence up there!” shouted the skipper 
sternly, as Annis shrank away. 

“ A’ right, sir,” hickupped Dick solemnly. 
“T’m lookin’ after them. Mind ’ow you 
break your neck, Sam.” 

Thus adjured, Sam balanced himself on 
the edge of the quay, and executing a double 

shuffe on the very brink of it by way of 
2H 
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howing his complete mastery over his feet, 
ell into the rigging and descended. He 
was followed by Dick and the cook, both 
drank, and both preternaturally solemn. 
“Get below,” said the skipper sharply. 
“Ay, ay, sir,” said Dick with a lurch. 
“Come on Sam, we—ain’t wanted —’ere.” 
“It’s all your silly dancing, Sam!” said 
the cook—who had ever an eye for beauty 
plaintively. 
“Will you get below!” roared the mad- 
dened skipper, giving him a push. 


‘It was opened by an untidy woman.” 


“Tm very sorry,” he said, turning — to 
Annis as they disappeared ; “everything 
cems to be going wrong to-night.” 

‘Tt doesn’t matter,” she said 
‘ Good-night.” 

“ Where are you going ¢” asked Wilson. 

“Going to find an hotel,” said Annis ; 
‘there’s no train back to-night.” 
he said entreatingly, 


coldly. 


“Take the cabin,” 
‘7 and the mate’ll sleep for’ard.” 


slowly. “ Any news ? 
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* No thank you,” said Annis. 
She stepped to the side, and assisted by the 


skipper, clambered up on to the quay again. 
The mate came up at the moment and stood 
eyeing her curiously. 


“This is Miss Gething,” said the skipper 


bh) 


“ None,” said the mate solemnly ; “ they've 


vanished like smoke.” 


“Ts it certain,” asked Annis addressing 


him, “ that it was my father ? ” 


The mate looked at the skipper and pushed 





“We had no reason to think 


his eap back. 
“Ths s mystery 


otherwise,” he said shortly. 
to me altogether. He can’t have gone home 
hy train because he had no money.” 

“Tt couldn’t have been my father,” said 


Annis slowly. “ Somebody has been deceiving 
{ will come round in the 


you. Good-night. 
morning ; it is getting late.” 


“Where are you going?” inquired the 


Mate. 
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“She’s going to look for an hotel,” said 
the skipper, answering for her. 

“ Tt’s late,” said the mate dubiously, “and 
this is not much of a place for hotels. Why 
not take her to the woman where her father 
has been staying? You said she seemed a 
decent sort.” 

“ Tt’s a poor place,” began the other. 

“That'll do,” said Annis decidedly ; “ if 
it was good enough for my father it Is good 
enough for me. If it wasn’t my father | 
may learn something about him. Is it far ?” 

“Two miles,” said the mate. 

“We'd better start at once then,” said 
the skipper, moving a step or two by way 
of example. 

* And perhaps you'll walk down too,” said 
Annis to the mate. 

It went to the mate’s heart to do it, but 
he was a stanch friend. “No, I think Vl 
turn in,” he said, blushing at his rudeness ; 
“Tm tired.” 

He lifted his cap awkwardly and descended. 
Annis, with her head at an uncomfortable 
altitude, set off with the skipper. 

“I’m sorry the mate wouldn’t come,” said 
the latter stiffly. 

After this they went on in silence along 
the quiet road, Miss Gething realising in- 
stinetively that the man by her side had got 
a temper equal to at least a dozen of her 
own. This made her walk a little closer to 
him, and once, ever so lightly, her hand 
brushed against his. The skipper put. his 
hands in his jacket pockets. 

They reached the late habitation of the 
mysterious Captain Gething without a word 
having been spoken on the journey. The 
mews Was uninviting enough by daylight, by 
night it was worse. The body of a defunct 
four-wheeler blocked up half the entrance, 
and a retriever came out of his kennel at 
the other end and barked savagely. 

“ That’s the house,” said Wilson, indicating 
it — number five. What’s the matter 7” 

For Miss Gething, after making little dabs 
with her handkerchief at lips which did not 
require the attention, was furtively applying 
it to eyes which did. 

“I’m tired,” she said softly— * tired and 
disappointed.” 

She hesitated a moment, and then before 
Wilson had quite made up his mind what to 
do, moved proudly away and knocked at the 
door of number five. It was opened after 
some delay by an untidy woman in crackers 
and a few other things, who, having listened 
to the skipper’s explanation, admitted Miss 
Gething to her father’s room. She then saw 


the skipper to the door again, and having 
wished him a somewhat grim good-night, 
closed the door. 

He walked back as sharply as he could to 
the schooner, his mind in a whirl with the 
events of the evening. As he neared the 
quay he broke into a run, in awkward imita- 
tion of a small figure approaching from the 
opposite direction. 

* You little vagabond !” he panted, seizing 
him by the collar as they reached the schooner 
together. 

“ A’ right,” said Henry; “ave it your own 
way then.” 

* Drop him overboard,” said the mate, who 
Was standing on the deck. 

Henry indulged in a glance of contempt 
made safe by the darkness—at this partisan, 
and with the air of one who knows that he 
has an interesting yarn to spin, began at the 
beginning and worked siowly up for his 
effects. The expediency of brevity and point 
was then tersely pointed out to him by both 
listeners, the highly feminine trait of desiring 
the last page first being strongly manifested. 

* | can’t make head or tail of it,” said th 
skipper, after the artist had spoilt his tale 
to suit his public. ‘ He's taken fright at 
something or other. Well, we'll go after 
him.” 

“ They're getting away at about one,” said 
the mate; “and, suppose he won’t come, 
What are you going to do then? After all, 
it mightn’t be her father. Damned unsatis- 
factory I call it !” 

“7 don’t know what to do,” said the 
bewildered skipper; “ I don’t know what’s 
best.” 

“ Well, it ain’t my business,” said Henry, 
who had been standing by silently ; * but | 
know what I should do.” 

oth men leaned forward eagerly. 

“ T may be a young vagabond,” said Henry, 
enjoying to the full this tribute to his powers 

“p'raps Lam. I may be put to bed by a 
set of grinning idiots ; [ may ——” 

“ What would you do, Henry ? 
skipper very quietly. 

Go back an’ fetch Miss Gething, 0’ 
course,” said the boy, “aw take her down to 
the ship. That'll settle it.” 

7 By Jove ! the boy's right,” said the mate 

‘if there’s time.” 

But the skipper had already started. 

“You're a very good boy, Henry,” suid 
the mate approvingly. “ Now go down and 
watch the /’velie again, and as soon as she 
starts getting under way run back and let us 
know. If she passes before he comes back 


asked the 
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Ill hail her and try and find out what it all 
means.” 

Meantime the skipper, half walking, half 
running, went on his way to Overcourt, 
arriving at Stagg’s Gardens in a breathless 
condition. Number five was fast asleep when 
he reached it and began a violent thumping 
upon the door. 

“Who’s there? What do you want?” 
demanded a shrill voice as the window was 
thrown up and a female head protruded. 

* T want to see that young lady I brought 
here a little while ago,” said the skipper— 
“ quick.” 

“ What, at this time o’ night!” said the 
lady. ‘“ Be reasonable, young man, if you 
are sweethearting.” 

“Something important,” said the skipper 
impatiently. 

**Can’t you tell me what it is?” said the 
lady, who felt that she was in a position to 
have her curiosity satisfied. 

“Tell her I’ve got news of her father,” 
said the skipper, restraining himself with 
difficulty. 

The head disappeared and the window was 
closed. After what seemed an hour to the 
impatient man he heard a step in the passage, 
the door opened, and Annis stood before him. 

With a very few words they were walking 
together again down the road, Annis listening 
to his story as they went. It was a long way, 
and she was already tired, but she refused the 
offer of her companion’s arm with a spirit 
which showed that she had not forgotten the 
previous journey. As they neared the Seamew 
the skipper’s spirits sank, for the mate, who 
was watching, ran out to meet them. 

“It’s no use,” he said sympathetically ; 
“she’s under way. Shall we hail her as she 
goes by ?” 

The skipper, leaving Annis unceremoniously 
on the quay, sprang aboard and _ peered 
anxiously down the river. The night was 
starlight, and he could just discern a craft 
coming slowly towards them. 

“* Hoist a couple of lanterns, Jack, and call 
the crew up quickly,” he cried to the mate. 

“What for?” said the other in astonish- 
ment. 

“You light em,” cried the skipper excitedly. 
“ Henry, help me off with these hatches.” 

He was down on his knees with the boy 
unfastening them, while the mate, having lit 
a lantern, ran forward to rouse the men. The 
Frolic was now but twenty yards astern. 

“Ahoy ! schooner, ahoy!” bawled Wilson, 
running suddenly to the side. 

“ Halloa !” came a hoarse voice. 


“ Are you full up,” shouted the master of 
the Seamew. 

“No,” came the roar again. 

“Drop your anchor and come alongside,” 
shouted the skipper, “I’ve got to stay here 
another week, and I’ve got a dozen barrels 0’ 
herring must be in London before then.” 

The Frolic was abreast of them, and he 
held his breath with suspense. 

“Tt won’t take you half an hour,” he 
shouted anxiously. 

The grating of the cable was music in his 
ears as it ran out, and hardly able to believe 
in the success of his scheme, he saw the 
crew taking in the sail they had just begun 
to set. Ten minutes later the Frolic was 
rubbing against his side. 

The hatches were off the Seamew, and a 
lantern swinging in her hold shed a sickly 
light upon the sleepy faces of her crew. The 
mate was at the foc’sle whispering instruc- 
tions to Annis. 

** Look alive,” said the master of the Frolir, 
“T'll just take ’em on deck for the present.” 

He came fussily to the side to superintend, 
gazing curiously at Annis, who was standing 
watching the operatioas. 

“ What a nice ship!” she said. “ May I 
come on board ?” 

“ You're quite welcome if you don’t get in 
the way,” was the reply. 

Accepting this qualified permission, Annis 
stepped on board and walked quietly round 
the deck. At the companion she paused and 
looked round. Everybody was busy; and 
trembling with nervousness, she hesitated a 
moment and then descended into the dark 
cabin. 

“That you, captain said a voice. 
“ What are we stopping for ?” 

Annis made no reply. 

“Who is it ?” said the voice again. 

“ Hush !” said Annis. 

“Oh, all right,” suid Mr. Tillotson shortly. 
“ What’s wrong.” 

Annis hesitated, waiting to hear another 
voice, but in vain. She fancied that she 
heard another person breathing, but that 
was all. 

“ Father!” shecried suddenly. ‘“ It’s me ! 
Annis! Where are you ?” 

There was a great shout from the other 
side of the cabin, and in the gloom she saw 
something spring up and come towards her. 
Something which caught her in a mighty 
grasp and crushed her soft face against a 
long stiff beard. Laughing and crying to- 
gether she put her arms about its neck and 
clung to it convulsively. 
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“There, there, my lass!” said Captain 
Gething at last. 

“We only stopped you by a miracle,” said 
Annis hysterically. “ The Seamew is along- 
side, and why you wanted to run away again 
I don’t know.” 

“J don’t un- 
derstand,” said 
CaptainGething 
wearily. 

“You can un- 
derstand that / 
wouldn’t take 
you into dan- 
ger,” said Annis 
tenderly. ‘ Put 
your coat on 
and come with 
me.” 

Without an- 
other word 
Captain Geth- 
ing did as he 
was bid. He 
stopped, as 
though to speak 
to Tillotson, 
and then think- 
ing better of it, 
followed his 
daughter on 
deck. 

“T’m not 
coming with 
you, cap’n,” he 
said as that 
ardent mariner 
passed them 
rolling a barrel 
along the deck. 

“ A’ right,” 
said the other 
briefly; “you 
won’t get your 
money back.” 

In a shamefaced fashion Captain Gething, 
still holding his daughter's arm, stepped on 
board the Seamew and shook hands with its 
master. By the time he was half through 
his story there was a burning desire on the 
part of the skipper to go down and have a 
look at Tillotson—a desire peremptorily 


‘I’m not satisfied—yet.” 


THE END. 
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checked by Annis, who had an erroneous 
opinion concerning that gentleman’s identity, 
and the Frolic having taken in its herrings, 
sheered off with a friendly good-night. The 
crew of the Seamew watched her until she 
had her anchor 
up, and then, at 
the impatient 
suggestion of 
Henry, who was 
Stage-manag- 
ing, went below. 

“Are you 
satisfied now ?” 
inquired Wilson 
in a low voice, 
as Captain 
Gething, with a 
wisdom born 
of years, went 
slowly below. 

‘‘“Onita” 
breathed Annis 
softly. 

“T’m not,” 
said Wilson in 
tones full of 
meaning. 

Miss Gething 
smiled, and 
leaning against 
the side sur- 
veyed, with 
some interest 
the dark water 
and the sleeping 
town. She did 
not move when 
Wilson came 
and stood by 
her, and when 
he took her 
hand, made no 
protest. 

“I’m not sat- 
isfied—yet,” said Wilson, raising her hand 
to his lips. Tis eye caught the two lanterns 
which were burning somewhat garishly, and 
crossing over, he took them down and blew 
them out. He turned suddenly at the sound 
of a smothered laugh, a moment too late. 
Annis Gething had gone below. 








































A NEW 


ENTERTAINER OF 


SOCIETY: 


A TALK WITH MISS BEATRICE HERFORD. 


By ARCHIBALD CROMWELL. 


a sunny afternoon 
in the summer of 
1895 I was pre- 
sent at the first 
entertainment 
given by Miss 
Beatrice Herford. 
The Salle Erard 
was crowded with 
notable people, 
and if an explo- 
sion had by any 
inisfortune taken place there, London would 
have been robbed of its cleverest and most 
delightful inhabitants, and the gaiety of 
nations have been eclipsed. One saw on 
every side the 
faces of celebri- 
ties in the world 
of literature, art, 
the drama and 
music. Mr. Wil- 
liam Archer and 
Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw were 





unone the eritics, 
Mr. and Mrs. 
(ieorge Henschel 
wmong the musi- 
cians, Mr. Zang- 
will and many 
another //Hératew 

all drawn by 
the promise of a 
novel variation 
on the hacknevel 
recital. And J 
make hold to de- 
clare that before 
ten minutes had 
passed Miss Her- 
ford had made 
everyone in the 
brilliant audicuce 
feel glad to be 
there. 

Without any 
of the usual aids 
to a recital in the 
form of proper- ve 
Lies or scencry or 
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costume, this charming young lady caused a 
continuous ripple of laughter such as I have 
never heard before. Commencing with the 
character-sketch of an irrepressible American 
hook-canvasser, Miss Herford was at the 
primary disadvantage of imitating a character 
which is almost unknown in England—the 
young lady who makes insinuating visits in 
order to obtain subscribers for some volume 
of pictures. But every gesture, every 
“aside,” during the rapid monologue soon 
succeeded in portraying to the life the im- 
portunate book-agent. A burst of applause 
followed, and then the programme was in- 
terspersed with a delightful song by Mrs. 
Ilenschel. In a minute or two Miss Herford 
was back on the 
platform, and was 
viving her mar- 
vellously clever 
sketch, “The 
Tram Baby.” It 
transported one 
immediately into 
a tram filled with 
the usual passen- 
vers the irate 
old) gentleman, 
the inquisitive 
child, the talka- 
tive woman—all 
imitated with 
realistic humour. 
And so the 
afternoon passed, 
and we felt that 
we were gaining 
a new society 
| entertainer whose 
| powers of mimi- 
cry were as origi- 
nal as they were 
wunusing. 
Since then Miss 
| Beatrice Herford 
who isa daugh- 
| ter of Dr. Brooke 
Herford, a highly 
esteemed Uni- 
tarian minister at 
Hampstead -— has 
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A TALK WITH MISS 
gone from success to triumph. She has 
quite recently had a tour in the United 
States, where the Herford family resided for 
several years. And now she is once more 
in her artistic home on the breezy heights 
of Hampstead, where I had the pleasure of 
chatting with her about her work. First of 
all, I thought it well to ask whether she was 
an American, as so many people have believed. 

“Oh no,’ said Miss Herford, “though, 
from the fact that I spent my early years in 
Boston, my accent would seem to 
that I was a citizen of the States. 
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don’t give a pathetic poem, like other enter- 
tainers, just to vary the programme. But | 
cannot do it. These character-sketches are 
the only things that interest me enough for 
me to imagine they will interest others.” 

* By the way, how many character-sketches 
have you in your repertoire ?” 

“About eight altogether. Not many, is 
it? There is ‘The Tram Baby —that 
always goes well with any audience—and 
‘The Book-Agent,’ ‘The Shop-Girl,’ ‘An 
English Lady Packing,’ and three or fow 
others. I am very busy just now workii 
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THE POSTER 
was born in England, and so was my father.. 
So it was appropriate that I should make my 
débu/ in London, was it not?” 

* Wave you always been fond of mimicry ?” 

“ Yes, ever since [ was a child I loved to 
be someone else. It did not matter much 
Whether I was a beggar-woman or a grand 
lady, so long as I was not myself. And 
when I am impersonating anybody I cease to 
be myself—so much so that often IT am most 
astonished at what my lips say. To merely 
recite a piece has not the smallest attraction 
for me. People have often asked me why I 
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USED BY MISS HERFORD ON HER AMERICAN TOUR, 


up some fresh monologues, but it is not « 
to find subjects big enough to make a 
There are plenty of funny little scenes 
daily life which don’t last long enough to | 
worth a whole sketch, you see.” 

“Don't you feel the need of properties, 
Miss Herford ?” 

“Well, if I had to have properties 
should be trammelled by them rather than 
helped. My monologues leave so much to 
the imagination, and that is a good way of 
creating a sense of humour. I should ceas¢ 
to amuse people, [’m afraid, if I were dressed 
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in character and had all sorts of properties 
distracting the attention. Of course it is all 
the harder work for me to supply the absence 
of these aids, but in the end the result is far 
funnier. I love to seea fashionable audience 
first gaze at me with astonishment, thinking 
that I must be mad to talk and act so ; then 
gradually realise that I’m imitating the very 
things that they have seen every day of their 
lives ; and finally, unbend from all the stiff- 
ness of society ways, and laugh. Oh, I often 
think that I get the most amusement out 
of my entertainments just watching my 
audience. Some people are naturally more 
responsive than others, they see what you 
mean immediately, and then one’s work is 
made light and pleasant. Only once I think 
I faced an absolutely impervious audience in 
England. No, I won’t tell you where it was, 
for it wouldn’t be kind. They looked at me 
just as if they were wondering whether I had 
escaped from an asylum ; there was hardly a 
laugh to break the strain, and I was glad 
when it was over.” 

“Do you find that we understand American 
types of character, such, for instance, as your 
amusing book-agent ?” 

“Oh yes—though people often miss the 
humour of it, and only think of how trouble- 
some it would be. People often come to 
me after I have given it, and say, ‘Oh, how 
tiresome it must be! I’m glad we don’t have 
book-agents in England.’ But I fancy that 
writers like Mary E. Wilkins have made 
known to English people a good many 
American characteristics. It is a greater 
novelty too for my audiences to be intro- 
duced to new types than to have familiar 
English types impersonated. Did you hear 
that true criticism of Mary Wilkins’ stories 
which one of her own people said ?—‘ Those 
ain’t stories, they’re just folks.’ Well that 
is just what my monologues aspire to be.” 

“Where did you make your best success 
during your American tour ? ” 

“In the Broadway Theatre, New York, 
I think. It was on the occasion of the 
great performance on behalf of the Actors’ 
Benefit Fund, and a very long programme 
was arranged, with most of the eminent New 
York actors and actresses taking _ part. 
There was Julia Marlowe, John Drew, 
Olga Nethersole, May Irwin—do you know 
her? She makes me laugh more than any- 
one since Rosina Vokes—and ever so many 
others, whose names I don’t remember. 
Marshall P. Wilder, whom you’ve heard 
over here, told his stories, and I gave a 
monologue. The Broadway is the biggest 


theatre in the city, so I wondered if my 
voice would be heard. But people who sat 
in different parts of the house said they 
heard me very well, I’m glad to say.” 

“Do you like theatres for your work ?” 

“Yes, I think the broad stage suits me 
better than a narrow platform or a corner in 
a drawing-room. I get room to move, and 
don’t feel cramped, which is more than 
is usually the case with a drawing-room 
performance. Since I returned from the 
States I have given sketches at the Prince 
of Wales’s Theatre and the St. James’s 
Theatre, and in both cases I enjoyed it. 
You get a more varied audience I fancy 
than at a recital, for all sorts of people 
go to the theatre.” 

“How long were your programmes in 
America ?’ 

“Usually I gave three or four sketches, 
and we had music in the intervals, but the 
whole entertainment only lasted about one 
hour and a half. It’s a favourite theory of 
mine that as a rule our programmes of con- 
certs and entertainments are far too long.” 

“People in London expect a ballad con- 
cert to last three hours, Miss Herford. And 
if it doesn’t, they extend it on their own 
account by encores.” 

“Yes, and go away tired and headachy, 
vowing they won’t ever go to a concert 
again—till the next time. Well, they don’t 
get long programmes from me, for one thing 
because I could not stand the strain much 
longer than an hour. And I have a sus- 
picion that all of us appreciate most what is 
not prolonged. If my brief programmes set 
the example in this direction I shall consider 
myself a benefactor of the public.” 

*T suppose you have had all manner of 
eminent people in your audiences ? ” 

“Well, I have certainly had several kind 
appreciators among both British and Ameri- 
can authors. Mr. William Archer, Mr. 
Zangwill, Mr. George Bernard Shaw, Mr. F. 
Anstey, Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Hodgson 
Burnett, are some of the names that occur 
to me at once; while of American authors, 
I cannot be too grateful to Mr. Henry James, 
Mr. William Dean Howells, Mr. Frank R. 
Stockton and Mr. Gilder, for all their en- 
couragement. The popula:ity of my brother, 
Oliver Herford, helped me a good deal in 
the States, for he is such a general favourite. 
But wherever I went people seemed glad to 
see me, and that made my visit delightful. 
I am hoping to go again to America after 
the London season is over. My last tour 
was confined to New York, Boston, and 
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places in the neighbourhood, but the next 
time I shall go to Chicago and further 
afield.” 
“Are there many entertainers who adopt 
your methods ? 
“T have not heard of them either in this 
Of course there are 


” 


country or in America. 
ever so many reciters 
and artists who give 
musical sketches, but 
people seem to be 
rather tired of them.” 

“Why don’t you add 
music to your other 
accomplishments, 
Miss Herford ? ” 

“T want to do so. 
When I was in New 
York I took lessons 
in singing, and J am 
very anxious to con- 
tinue. For one thing, 
it is such an immense 
help for speaking, and 
then later I may be 
able to introduce 
some singing into my 
entertainments. It 
would make me inde- 
pendent of outside 
help, and also be a 
relief to me. You 
see, Corney Grain, 
whom I often heard 
and admired greatly, 7 
had a wonderful  Froma photo by) 
advantage over most 
entertainers by his 
ability to play and sing so cleverly. And 
the same applies to Mr. George Grossmith, 
who, I must not forget to say, has been very 
generous in his appreciation of my mono- 
logues. I was his substitute the other day 


= 





at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre.” 
“* Are you very nervous ? 
“Not a bit, I’m thankful to say. 


” 


I just 
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go on to the platform and begin. It is such 
a comfort not to suffer from stage-fright, 
which must be truly awful, judging from 
what people tell me. Once or twice my 
memory has deserted me for a minute or two, 
but it is easier in monologues than in recita- 
tions to supply omissions on the spur of the 
moment.” 

“ Have you had any 
funny incidents at 
your entertain- 
ments ?” 

“Yes, of course; 
people often say 
amusing things to 
one. A lady came 
up to me in London 
once and said, ‘I’m 
so interested in your 
work, for I’m just 
teaching a little girl 
to recite.” ‘Oh yes,’ 
I said. ‘Is she go- 
ing to be a pro- 
fessional reciter?’ 
‘Oh no, she ex- 
claimed ; ‘she’s just 
a private child !’ 

“There was once a 
small child, ‘a private 
child,’ I suppose, who 
screamed with disap- 
pointment when she 
discovered, after I 
had finished giving 
‘The Tram Baby, 
that there was no 
baby at all!” 

I am quite sure this was the only 
individual who was disappointed with Miss 
Herford’s monologues, which are the most 
mirth-provoking and enjoyable entertain- 
ments possible. All who have heard this 
accomplished young lady once want to hear 
her again; all who have never heard her 
should take the earliest opportunity. 


a 





[Pach, New York. 
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What Came of It. 





By CuristopHer HARE. 
(Author of “ Down the Village Street.”) 


Illustrated by Bertua NEWCOMBE and KaTE ALLEN. 


‘* Where the bee sucks. there suck J.” 


HE gray front of the 


old gabled farm- 
house, with its 
stone-mullioned 
rh 4 
Tudor windows, 
H 4 
hi 


stood out sharp and 
clear in the dazz- 
ling sunlight, 
which seemed to 
flood the whole 
world on that sweet, 
slumberous, June 
morning. The air 
was heavy with the 
scent of hawthorns 
in the hedgerow, and the garden was all 
aglow with the wealth of summer blossoms 
—pinks, and gillyflowers, and sweet-peas, 
and tall hollyhocks, and gorgeous peonies, 
and straggling bushes of striped York and 
Lancaster roses, and white-scented stars of 





jessamine, 

But in all that pleasant homestead there 
was nothing fairer or sweeter than Molly 
Yeatman, the farmer’s daughter, as she came 
out through the shadowed doorway of the 
great stone porch in her pink sun-bonnet 
and dainty sprigged cotton gown. They 
were haymaking down in the water-meadows 
that day, and Farmer Yeatman was there, 
with every man and boy about the place who 
could be spared ; even Sally the maid had 
gone to help, and so it came about that 
Molly was alone, save for Grannie, peacefully 
knitting in the sunny window of the big 
kitchen, and old Ephraim Blake, who was 
pottering about somewhere in the garden. 
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The girl had finished her work in the cool 
dairy and now came outside, with an irre- 
pressible longing for air and sunshine. It 
was Molly’s custom to go singing about the 
house, with a light step and a merry heart, 
but this morning she was troubled, and there 
was a shadow on her bright young spirit. 

Oh, how foolish she had been yesterday ! 
It was market-day at Mere, and her father 
had driven her in to meet an old schoolfellow 
who was staying with some smart town 
friends. As ill-luck would have it, when the 
whole party were walking down High Street 
together, they had met John Symes, of Chil- 
lerton Farm, a big burly young fellow, all 
dusty from his long ride, and as he came 
forward somewhat shyly to meet Molly, the 
others had laughed and flouted him as a 
country yokel. Seeing him through the eyes 
of her new companions, the silly girl had felt 
ashamed of his rough appearance ; she had 
only blushed and let him go by without a 
word or a smile, though he was her very 
dearest fiiend in all the world. 

What must he think of her? How fickle 
and false must he hold her ; and surely never, 
never, could he forgive her cowardice and 
her silence! Henceforth all was at an end 
between them ; and the girl's blue eyes filled 
with tears, for the hopes which had died 
almost before they were born. 

With a dim longing for human sympathy, 
even unconscious and unspoken, she turned 
back into the great old-fashioned kitchen, 
the chief living-room of the farmhouse, where 
old Mrs. Yeatman sat in her high-backed 
chair. The gentle face, with its deep lines 
of outlived trouble, was crowned with snowy 
hair drawn back under the cap of quilted net, 
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tied under the chin, which formed a frame 
for the delicately moulded features, and she 
wore a clear muslin kerchief folded over her 
black dress. As Molly looked wistfully at 
this serene-picture of old age, she wondered 
what it must feel like to have reached so near 
the end of life, with little more to hope or 
fear. As for herself, she was only at the 
beginning of her story, and all was going 
wrong already. 

She stood there unseen for a moment and 
watched that ceaseless knitting, while the 
“click, click” of the needles seemed to be 
running a race 
with the ticking 
of the tall clock 
in the corner, 
and the weird 
thought came to 
her, that life and 
time were being 


woven into a 
fatal, resistless 
web. — Presently 


the ball of gray 
yarn fell on the 
stone floor and 
rolled away 
under the chair, 
within reach of 
the tabby kitten, 
who claimed it 
with an exultant 
spring ; but even 
this had not 
power to break 
the spell, until 
suddenly old 
Kphraim came 
hurrying up to 
the broad low 
window as fast 
as his tottering 
limbs would 
bring him. 

“Hey, misses ! 
tell °ee what; ef they bees beant agoin’ to 
swarm!” he cried in breathless haste. 

There was magic in the news. The bees 
swarming! Why, it was like the merry 
chime of wedding bells, or the clarion cry 
of “ tally-ho,” ona hunting morning! There 
was a kindling charm in the sound which 
age could not deaden; and the old grand- 
mother stood up with an eager light in her 
eyes and a faint flush on her withered cheek, 
while as for Molly—in a moment all her 
trouble was forgotten, swept away like a 
cobweb in the dewy morn. 





“The girl had finished her work and came outside.” 


“Do ’ee hear, Miss Molly ? There idden 
nar a mo’sel o’ time to lose. Shall I go an’ 
vind "ee a bee-pot ? ” asked old Ephraim in 
quavering tones. 

“Don’t ee wait, my dear,” urged Grannie ; 
“thee’d best go at once; they won’t hang 
long, a sunny day like this, wi’ never a 
breath o’ wind stirring. “Tis a rare pity 
that Ann idden to hoam,” she added, half to 
herself, “for she do set such store on they 
bees 0’ her’n !” 

Molly started. Yes, it was indeed unfor- 
tunate that her mother should be away from 
home for a few 
days, just at that 
time, and the girl 
felt that, at any 
cost, she must 
save the swarm. 
In another mo- 
ment she was 
gone like a flash, 
running — lightly 
along the kitchen 
garden by the 
old gray wall, 
pink with peach- 
blossom, to the 
sheltered corner 
where, against 
the clumps of 
white lilies, stood 
the row of bee- 
hives, the joy 
and pride of her 
mother’s heart. 

It was a won- 
derful sight 
which met her 
eyes: the swarm 
gushing pell-mell 
out of the hive, 
rushing onward, 
rising upward, 
flying in all 
directions, as 
though mad with ecstasy, at the fullest pitch 
of irrepressible gladness. Breathless the girl 
watched them, as ever more and more tlie 
commotion grew, and the jocund little people 
seemed to charge and clash like a miglity 
army, While the hum of countless life pulsed 
through the air with measured harmonious 
throb. As the rippling mass swept hither 
and thither, the bees shone and sparkled, 
brown in shadow and_ glistening almost 
golden as the sunlight yellowed them against 
the blue sky in the blaze of midday heat. 
Suddenly the eager watcher noted a change : 
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there was a steady movement in one direc- 
tion, and the undulating waves of living 
fire, as though guided by one united pur- 
pose, were rising and falling over a gnarled 
old apple tree near the hedge. 

Molly had forgotten all about old Ephraim. 


~ ‘ 


Rg * 


‘““T'll bang thik fryen-pan as’ll make they settle betimes.” 


until she was startled by the sound of his 
voice behind her. 

“Look ’ee—see! they be agoin’ vor to 
pitch! But ef tes agen’ one o’ they topmost 
boughs, what shall us do? My wold bones 
be too stiff vor to climb he !” 

The girl looked at the quaint bowed figure 





in smockfrock and leggings, and shook her 
head gravely. ‘No, Ephraim, ’tidden fit for 
thee to climb trees ; but maybe as the bees’ll 
change their mind and settle somewhere 
more handy. Have ’ee got the skep ready ?” 

* Ay, Miss Molly, here he be right enough, 
an’ I’ve a-smeared en all 
over wi’ beer an’ zugar, an’ 
; here be a wold sheep-bell 
; vor ’e to tinkle, an’ ['ll 
bang thik fryen-pan as’ll 
make they settle betimes,” 
and as he spoke he pro- 
ceeded to thump it with 
ringing blows. 

Those were old-fashioned 
days when such rites and 
ceremonies in the treatment 
of bees were accepted with 
unwavering faith. 

Meantime old Mrs. Yeat- 
man had found it impos- 
sible to keep away from all 
the excitement out of doors, 
and with feeble steps, lean- 
ing on her stick, had reached 
the scene of action. 

“Don’t ee come too nigh, 
Grannie, dear!” exclaimed 
the girl. “I'll fetch thee 
a stool to sit i’ the shade 
under the hedge yonder.” 

“T’ve a-brought some 
muslin for to put over thy 
face, child ; ’tis best to be 
on the safe side,” she said 
anxiously ; “ there be stings 
so well as honey wi’ bee- 
keeping.” 

“Ta, bless ’ee, misses, 
an’ that be a true word !” 
put in the old man. “’Tes 
a tar’ble pity now, but they 
varmint allers has a zart ov 
a spite agen’ I. Ef zo be 
as I go vor to do a bit 0’ 
weeden, or maybe raken, 
nigh to they bee-pots, out 
comes one a-whizzen an’ 


3 





Mere 2S8E8 jets I vull i’ the face, zo 


he do; an’ ’tidden as though 
I be a-veared o’ they !” 

Molly laughed. “Of course not. But, 
look, the swarm has pitched right up on the 
old apple tree! and there’s no time to lose, 
for they won’t hang long with the sun full 
on them. What shall we do ?” 

“There be a nine-rung ladder agen’ the 
barn, an’ I'll fetch he to onst,” replied 
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Ephraim, starting off towards the yard as 
fast as he could hobble. 

The girl followed with her eyes the feeble 
bent figure, and clearly saw that he could 
not help her much; she would have to take 
the swarm herself. As for climbing the 
ladder, that was easy enough ; she had done 
it scores of times; the difficulty would be to 
carry up the hive and shake the bees down 
into it from the bough above. If only the 
tiresome creatures had chosen some con- 
venient place near the ground, under the 
gooseberry bushes, or even in the hedge, she 
could have managed it so much better. But 
nothing ever did go straight nowadays, she 
thought, as with a sigh she recalled her 
trouble of only yesterday. 

What did anything matter now if John 
had given her up for good and all? Suppose 
the bees should sting her badly, or that she 
fell off the ladder and were a cripple for life, 
would John be sorry for her then? she won- 
dered, as her eyes filled with tears of self-pity 
at the cruel doubt. 

* * * * * 

Meantime a solitary figure on horseback 
might have been seen in the distance slowly 
coming down the white road from the next 
village of Chillerton. It was only John 
Symes, the stalwart young farmer, in his 
corduroy working suit, riding his gray cob 
over to Combe Dallwood. He was bent on 
an errand to the mill, about business which 
he had just called to mind, but which he 
knew perfectly well might have waited 
another fortnight. If he had been honest 
with himself he would have owned that he 
had gladly welcomed an excuse for going 
somewhere near Molly Yeatman, and perhaps 
catching a far-off glimpse of her. 

He was in a gloomy mood, and took no heed 
of the sunny world, all aglow with light and 
life and song, through which he passed—the 
one discordant note. Before him the land 
broke into green pasture and wooded slopes, 
creeping with gentle crests and undulations 
upwards to the chalk downs beyond. He 
passed on between the hawthorn hedges in 
full bloom, overlaid here and there with 
creeping honeysuckle and clematis, while the 
sunny hedgebanks below were gay with white 
star-like blossoms and red robinhood. The 
fragrance of the beanfields was wafted across 
his path, an unceasing chorus of chaffinch 
and whitethroat filled the air, while now and 
again the belated cry of the cuckoo, who had 
half forgotten his note, should have reminded 
him that the busiest time of all the summer 
had come. But the young man was blind 
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and deaf to all outward influences—one 
absorbing thought possessed his soul, and 
thus he made lament— 

“Q Molly, Molly! to think as you could 
treat me so! ‘To be taken up with they 
town folk and pass me by with never a word 
or a smile, as though you were ashamed 0’ 
me, and all the time that whipper-snapper 
of a dandy by your side, putting up his 
eyeglass to squint and jeer at me!” 

The remembrance was more than he could 
bear with patience; his hand tightened on 
the riding-whip, and he unconsciously struck 
the cob a sharp blow which made him start 
and quiver. 

By this time he had reached the cross- 
roads, and the way to the mill was on the 
right hand; but John Symes paused and 
looked wistfully in the other direction. It 
would not be far out of the way to ride up 
yonder by the gate of Yeatman’s farm, and 
there was no knowing . . . His horse quite 
understood, and turned up the lane of his 
own accord—he had taken that road so often 
before and knew all about it. 

As the young farmer saw the gables of the 
farmhouse rising through the clump of elm 
trees before him, he tried in vain to harden 
his heart and assure himself that all was 
over between him and Molly, and that he 
could not forgive her. Yet though he held 
up his head proudly, and never looked over 
the privet hedge as he drew near, he was 
conscious all the time of a mad longing for 
only one glance at her. Suddenly he started 
and almost trembled with excitement, for 
clear and sharp, in the still, stumberous noon- 
day, came the one word, “ John!” 

There was no mistaking that voice; he 
would know it anywhere while life and 
memory remained; he felt that it would 
have power to call him back from the very 
verge of the grave, and yet—his pride was up 
in arms, and he made no sign. He would 
show her that he was no longer at her beck 
and call ; he was not to be treated like a dog, 
and whistled back at her will and pleasure ! 
Slowly he rode on for a few paces, dimly 
conscious of some near presence, when once 
more his name rang out, but this time with 
no doubtful sound; it was a cry for help, 
almost a cry of despair. 

“John! John!” In another moment, 
with his heart wildly throbbing, he was off 
the cob and had hitched the bridle on to 
the gate, and rushed in the direction from 
whence the voice came. 

To his last day, though he might live 
a hundred years, John Symes would never 
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““(Q) Molly! you were never going to take the swarm yourself?” 
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forget the sight which met his eyes. Half- 
way up the ladder stood Molly Yeatman, in 
her sprigged lilac gown, her sun-bonnet had 
fallen back, and the wavy golden-brown hair 
fell in vagrant curls round her flushed face, 
half hidden by the protecting muslin. In 
one hand she held a bee-skep poised against 
the ladder, and the other was raised with a 
crook to shake the swarm of bees from the 
bough above her. 

For one moment John siood there half 
dazed, then the full meaning of the scene 
flashed upon him, and he sprang forward 
with a cry 

“Q Molly! you were never going to 
take the swarm yourself ? Come down, my 
darling ! let me do it.” 

Never had any sound been more welcome 
to her ears, and she let him have his way as 
he climbed up the ladder, took the beehive 
from her, and tenderly helped her down to 
the ground. She was silent and trembling, 
for just at the critical moment a sudden 
panic had come over her; then she had 
caught sight, over the hedge, of Jolin riding 
by, and despair had filled her soul when her 
first cry for help had passed unanswered. 
The re-action of sudden joy was almost. too 
much for her, and it was with a heavenly 
sense of relief that she watched the end of 
the bee drama. 

The bees were hanging in a solid compact 
mass from the topmost apple bough, and one 
sharp dexterous blow shook the main part of 
them into the skep, upon which John brought 
them safely down the ladder, while the air 
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was thick with bees around him, and then 
placed the hive on the grass, slightly raised 
up by a stone. A few minutes of intense 
anxiety followed, for if the queen bee should 
not happen to be in the hive the labour 
would all have been in vain, for the whole 
swarm would fly back to the apple bough. 
They all watched and waited in breathless 
silence, which old Ephraim was the first to 
break with his quavering tones. 

“°Tes all right, measter. I'll warr’nt as 
you've a made a good job on’t. La, bless ee, 
they be all a-runnen’ in like sheep to a vield 
0’ clover! “I'wur a rare bit 0’ good Iuck as 
brought ’ee along our way, vor young misses 
there, her’d never a-carr’d en all down 
safe.” 

With wise discretion the old man soon 
hobbled off to mind his own business, and 
muttered to himself, “Ay, “tes plain as a 
pikestalf what'll be the upshot 0’ this day’s 
wark. Us’ll ha’ the chu’ch bells a-ringen’ a 
wedden’ peal avore the gookoo come agen. 
An’ a vine set-up couple theyll make, to be 
cure 1” 

Perhaps the lookers-on see most of the 
game, for the same thought occurred to old 
Mrs. Yeatman. Her sweet time-worn face was 
lighted up with a pathetic smile, as the past 
rose before her, with its memories of happy 
love, and she thought of the old drama, in 
its perennial youth, acted once more. 

So it came about, on that sunny morning 
amid the bees, in the checkered light under 
the old apple tree, that John and Molly 
made their peace. 























THE DEPARTING 
Wirtu her kiss upon his brow 
For his knightly badge and favour, 
Goes he to fulfil his vow 
With a zeal that will not waver. 


She, from him though far apart, 
Follows ever on his journey, 

With the vision of her heart 
Sees his prowess in the tourney 
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{Drawn by A. C. Weatherstone. 
LOVER. 


Man has all the stress and strife 
And the zest of new endeavour 
In a busy thronging life, 
Which to maiden cometh never. 


But the maiden far away, 


Waiting Love with patient sorrow, 
In to-day sees yesterday 


As the image of to-morrow.—4A. de Freitas. 
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MAKING SILVER AND GOLD JEWELLERY 


BIRMINGHAM AND ITS JE'W ELLERY. 


By Joun Foster FRASER. 


Illustrated from Special Photographs by Haroupd BAKER. 





a|HO will acknowledge to wearing 
Brummagem jewellery ? Not 
many. And yet Birming- 
ham can produce other than 
flash trinklets. Of course it 
is the home of imitation. 
What becomes of the millions of cheap 
wedding-rings, brooches, bangles, and other 
ornaments which are turned out would be as 
interesting a speculation as to discover what 
becomes of all the pins that are made. 

A jeweller shrinks back with a gasp of 
horror when you suggest that the clasp he is 
showing you, and desires you to purchase, is 
made in Birmingham. Why, Birmingham 
never turns out a ring above fourpence in 
actual value! Gold and silver articles ? Not 
a bit of it! They are all gilt! And the 
pearls and stones, what are they but paste ? 
No, sir, this clasp is high-class West-End 
workmanship. So he wants you to believe, 
and as probably you have been nurtured in 
the idea that no good can come out of 
Birmingham, you do believe it. Birming- 
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ham has, with respect to its jewellery, re- 
ceived a bad name, and although jewellers 
can hardly deal with it as they. would with 
the proverbial dog, they do their best to 
ignore it. During the time I was in the 
creat Midland town I had opportunities 
placed in my way not only of seeing the 
manufacture of imitation goods, for which 
the place is so famous, but of seeing truly 
high-class work, where the gold is up to 
standard and the jewels are precious and 
rare. 

The Birmingham jewellery trade is differ- 
ent from any other trade. The works that 
are of any size are few. Operations are 
generally carried on in mean streets in 
rickety and grimy buildings no larger than 
a cottage with a number of ramshackle 
buildings at the back. There is generally a 
dirty board over the door, and if you have 
good sight you may decipher the name of a 
jeweller. In other instances there is not 
even the board to assist you. The place is 
practically unknown except to the merchants. 
21 
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Each jeweller in Birmingham works, in 
the classic words of Mr. Gus Elen, “on his 
own.” He is not envious, but he is suspicious 
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of his neighbour. He is not at all desirous 
that the man down the street should know 
anything about the business he is doing. 
Indeed he has rather a contempt for the 
man down the street. There is no trade 
unionism among the workpeople in the 
Birmingham jewellery trade. 
As each manufacturer makes 
a different style of article 
to the other man, there can 
be no uniformity of prices 
existing to any extent. 
Although there are jewellery 
works, well built and healthy 
places, a great peculiarity of 
the trade is the number of 
small employers who work 
at home or in a house that 
is little better than a hovel, 
and for which they pay a 
rent of three or four shil- 
lings a week. 

I want first of all in this 
article to deal with the 
making of imitation jewel- 
lery, in which there is an 
enormous industry. One 
maker of this class of goods 


was shocked at my audacity in proposing to 
tell the world something about the rubbish 
he and his town produced. He was a bull- 
necked, brusque, rude-mannered man, who 
said, “* What’s the good of telling folks that 
the jewellery isn’t real?” “ But they know 
it isn’t real, and all I propose to tell them 
is how it is made,” I answered. ‘“ And how 
cheap it is?” he continued, and I added, 
“Precisely.” “ And that we make rings for 
twopence-halfpenny which are sold for a 
couple of shillings?” “ And why not?” I 
asked. The man snorted and instructed me 
in my work something like this: “ Instead 
of telling people that they are wearing rub- 
bish, why don’t you elevate them by telling 
them they are real. You don’t want to 
make ’em dissatisfied with their lot, do you ? 
Make them happy by letting them think 
they are wearing something really fine. And 
if you would like to mention our firm, here 
is a case of imitation gold chains of which 
we make a speciality, and you might say 
that we are far ahead of any other 
and so on, clearly showing that there is 
human nature to be found even in a Brum- 
magem jeweller. 

One of the principal firms in imitation 
and very cheap ornament is that of Messrs. 
W. T. Horton. Mr. T. Horton told me 
candidly that he made as cheap stuff as could 
be made. He had no desire to pose as a 
high-class manufacturer. There was an 
enormous demand for nice-looking articles 
which could be purchased at a small cost, 
and he simply supplied the demand. He 
made thousands of wedding-rings which he 
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sold at two shillings a gross—serviceable 
rings which would stand acid—and which 
were sold retail at fourpence each. I en- 
deavoured to elicit who were the buyers of 
these rings, and I found they were married 
women who pawned their true wedding-ring 
and deceived their husbands by a piece of 
coloured metal. The firm of Horton pride 
themselves on their cheap studs. I have 
long known those studs. I never walk along 
the Strand without some wheezy-voiced 
individual offering to sell me four for a 
penny. I have never been so rash as to 
purchase any. The Hortons made these at 
a penny a dozen. 

Up to twenty or thirty years ago Birming- 
ham made cheap 
but not imitation 
jewellery. The 
cheap jewellery was 
of a white alloyed 
metal which nobody 
ever mistook for 
anything more valu- 
able. But a great 
change came when 
the discovery was 
made that it was 
possible to deposit 
a coating of silver 
or gold on metal so 
that the most ex- 
perienced eye might 
be deceived. A 
Mr. Thomas Fearn, 
a servant in the 
employ of Messrs. 
Elkington, was the 
inventor of the 
electro - metallurgic 
process—dipping a 
metal article in a 
bath where there is a solution of gold and 
then applying an electric current which 
induces some of the gold to cling to the 
metal. This discovery gave a great impetus 
to the making of Brummagem jewellery, for 
people who world not wear the white metal 
jewellery and could not afford gold were 
now able to sport brooches and bracelets and 
watch-chains which were as good looking as 
the real article. Fearn takes a foremost 
place in the ranks of electro-metallurgists. 
His invention has been the means of bring- 
ing millions of money into the town of 
Birmingham. The impetus he gave to the 
trade has increased with the years until 
srummagem jewellery—and to use the word 
Brnummagem as distinct from Birmingham is 
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to signify the imitation and not the genuine 
article—is sent forth to all the corners of 
the earth. The designs of imitation jewellery 
are always taken from a popular article in 
the real metal. When a particular form of 
gold brooch becomes a favourite the imitator 
is soon on the field, so that the servant girl 
can have something for eighteenpence which 
for a time, at any rate, will look as good as 
the brooch her mistress gave four guineas 
for. As soon as the servant girl wears that 
patterned brooch it drops out of fashion, 
and the high-class jewellers design something 
else. So it is constantly working round. 
Time was when there were not above twenty 
or thirty new patterns in a year. Now there 


CARDING AND BOXING CHEAP JEWELLERY. 


are as many in a month. The imitations 
are not all of a showy order, but are often 
of a light and artistic style. A great trade 
is carried on supplying ornaments with which 
the Kaffirs can decorate themselves. For- 
merly they liked their armlets and rings to 
be big and flashing, but of late years, prob- 
ably through the interest the inhabitants of 
South Africa must be taking in art as it is 
taught at South Kensington, they like some- 
thing daintier and fragile. Particularly do 
they love ornaments made of real coins. 
Dealers and merchants nurture this laudable 
love. Farthings are used for the purpose. 
But the Brummagem trade is chiefly with 
our Colonies, for the ladies of Australia are 
just as fond of finery as their sisters on the 
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top of the world. Birmingham also looked 
after the interests of the Continent in the 
same line until Germany proved she could 
do it equally well and gently edged Brum- 
magem ware out of the market. Still there 
is enough being done to allow fortunes to be 
made. This is the less hard because mer- 
chants deal with particular makers and there 
is little or no competition or underselling. 
“What do you think, Bill, we ought to 
charge for them brooches?” said a well- 
known maker to his foreman. ‘“ Well, sir,” 
said the foreman, “it’s a lot to ask, but I 
think we might ask eight shillings a gross 
for them.” “ Hight shillings be blanked !” 
retorted his master, “they'll think they’re 
worth nowt. Mark ’em fifteen bob ! ” 


forgotten. But not many months ago they 
flourished again and will doubtless continue 
to flourish. 

There are few men, and certainly no 
women, who have not noticed the banjo 
brooch inlaid with pearl. No other article 
has ever sold so well. The pattern was 
brought from Paris, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are made every year. 

The paste jewels, which are so common, 
are brought from Bohemia. The stone is 
gathered at a place called Gablonz and is 
cut into shape before reaching England. If 
you look at the back of a paste jewel you 
will see it has yellow foil. This is to throw 
what light there is in the stone out one way, 
and so increase the brilliancy. Twelve or 

















HALL STREET ROLLING MILLS. 


Gauging the taste of the public has risen 
to a fine art. The great millinery establish- 
ments in London drop hints to the makers 
how the tastes of fashionable dames incline. 
Then the makers cultivate the taste and 
gently force it until the imitation jewellers 
get hold of it, and from that day hence- 
forward no more are made in gold of that 
particular design. There is only one case on 
record where the jewellers, without any hint 
from London, produced an article, forced it 
into popularity, and made it fashionable. 
This was known as the kerb jewellery and 
was much in vogue some four or five years 
ago. Just the same as in bonnets and 
gowns, old styles gradually come back again. 
Twenty years ago band-clasps at the waist 
were worn by every lady. Then they were 


fifteen years ago, before this foil was used, 
tinsel had to be placed at the back of every 
stone. This could only be done with care, 
and consequently very slowly. But with the 
introduction of foil there was rapidity and 
economy, and Messrs. Horton showed me a 
sample of the first gold-gilt brooch with 
imitation diamond which they made, and 
which was sold to the public for sixpence. 

And now, having given a rough, general 
idea of the Birmingham jewellery trade, let 
me describe how the articles are made. One 
is astonished at the many processes through 
which a trinklet, intended for no higher 
place than a lucky-bag, has to go. The 
expense is enormous, but like the old lady 
with the eggs, it is the quantity that makes 
it pay. 























First of all I went to the Hall Street 
rolling mills. It is here that makers send 
their metal, be it gold, silver or composition, 
to be rolled out to the required thick- 
ness. The value of gold, I may 
remark, is £4 6s. an ounce, and [ 
found bars of it lying about on the 
floor like rods of old iron. The bars 
were not like gold. Were you to see 
one lying in the roadway, and worth 
two or three hundred pounds, you 
would probably not take the trouble 
to carry it home. The bars are first 
put in a muffle and afterwards an- 
nealed, meaning they are made soft 
and pliable, and when they are pulled 
out with a pair of tongs they look to 
the lay eye not unlike huge pieces of 
india-rubber. While I was in the 
mills the men were rolling and cut- 
ting up bars of gold intended to be 
converted into wedding-rings. Every 
piece of gold as it is brought into the 
mills is weighed and a receipt given, 
and when it is taken away it is weighed 
again. 
°T was witnessing the making of a cheap 
brooch from the time it is nothing but a 
sheet of metal till it is a bright gold orna- 
ment, with a neat design and three stones 
sparkling ; so first, I saw the metal rolled ; 
then it was taken to the works of Mr. 
Theophilus Watkin, a designer, to be stamped. 








DIE SINKERS. 


The making of the die is an important and 
laborious task, requiring delicacy of touch 
and taste. With the design before them, the 
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men cut the pattern in steel, which is 
hardened by being heated to a cherry heat. 
The die, which often costs as much as fifteen 
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PIERCING SHOP, 


pounds to make an article sold for a penny, 
is fastened beneath a great hammer pulled 
up by means of a rope worked with the foot. 
The metal is then placed over a concave 
impression of the die, the foot is hurriedly 
withdrawn, and the weighted die falls like 
the knife of a guillotine, but with a thud, 
and an impression is made on the pliable 
metal. If the design has much fine work in 
it the stamping is done by degrees ; that. is, 
there is first the stamping in rude outline, 
then in further detail, and then in complete 
detail. When there is open work in a design, 
such as in a belt clasp, all the pieces are cut 
out by another machine worked by a girl 
and called a piercer. The girl has a heap of 
stamped discoloured pieces of metal at her 
side, and as with dexterity she slips one piece 
under the machine with her left hand she 
works the lever with her right, and at the 
same time the holes are pierced the edges of 
the pattern are cut away. This is not all. 
There are little studs to be raised, bright 
and glistening. This is accomplished by 
having four lots of tools for each stud. 
They are fitted together, but to yield slightly. 
Thus, when the stamp is given, they slip 
over the stud in four ways, scraping it and 
producing a similar effect in colour to the 
mark on a dull shilling when you scrape it 
with a knife. The tools for this work have 
to be kept exceedingly fine, and have to be 
sharpened after every ten hours of use. 

All round the premises are hundreds of 
dies—dies of fashionable designs which have 
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long been forgotten, but which may some 
day become popular again. It is a good 
sign that the tendency of the present day in 


diamonds. With a pair of pincers she 
pressed back the pointed edges which had 
been pierced, and slipping in a stone, bent 

them back again to hold it in its 





DIE AND TOOL CUTTING. 


ornaments is to avoid what is large and 
ornate, and to wear what is small, simple, 
and if chased at all, then very delicately. 

In the case of a cheap brooch the piece at 
the back has to be soldered on. I saw this 
process in a long narrow shop with a long 
table running by the side of one wall, and 
working at which were a number of girls 
and men. Each had before them a pile of 
articles in a tray—pins, rings, bangles and 
other ware. One girl filled the inside of a 
brooch with a green solution, and then 
placing a piece of wire round it to hold, laid 
it upon a grill. When the grill was covered 
with brooches they were all placed over a 
fire and a strong gas heat was blown upon 
them so that the backs would be fastened. 
It was hot work, and the man who was doing 
it looked as though he had been baked in an 
oven himself. His cheeks were drawn and 
thin, the skin clung tight to his forehead, 
and his hair was lank and scant, looking as 
though constantly stooping over the fire had 
drawn all elasticity and freshness out of his 
features. As soon as a brooch was cool it 
was passed on to a girl who had a tray before 
her of pieces of coloured glass—red, green 
and white, imitation rubies, emeralds and 


place. This girl was engaged in 
putting five stones in each brooch, 
which would be sold in a shop for 
-] a penny, but the wholesale price of 
which was only a halfpenny. Other 
girls were busy with deft fingers 








+ || Slipping stones into bangles, a dozen 


of which had to be sold for two- 
pence. An old man was making 
mourning rings with “In Memoriam” 
and “In loving Remembrances” 
worked in brass on a background. 
One would think that when a mourn- 
ing ring was worn it would at least be 
real. But, no; hundreds of thou- 
sands of imitation rings are sold. 
“But they won’t last long, will 
they ?” I questioned the workman. 
“No, sir, they won't,” he replied ; 





‘“ = 4 “but they look all right at first, 


though they very soon begin to lose 
their colour. You know you can’t 
expect much gold on a ring which 
has to be sold for twopence, and yet 
enough is put on to withstand the 
acid. Several girls were engaged in 
fastening gilt daggers through gilt 
hearts, ornaments which are particular 
favourites with little servant maids. A brace 
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of red-headed damsels were making wedding- 
rings out of bars of metal. With a twist of 
the wrist the circle was formed, a touch of 
solder joined the ends together, a blast of 
fire made the contact firm, and then, by 











MOUNTING JEWELLERY. 


brushing and polishing, followed by a dip in 
a gold bath, the join was almost hidden. 
Before the articles are dipped into this 
bath they are “ pickled” in sulphuric acid, 
which removes all the dirt and makes them 
fit for the mild solution of gold to which 
they are then subjected. The setting of 
stones in imitation goods is done in exactly 
the same way as in genuine articles, though 
necessarily with much less care. Every stone 
there is has its imitation, and so good is it 
that even an experienced eye is often deceived. 
It is easy enough to distinguish the metal, 
but to so great a perfection is tho manufac- 
ture of false jewels carried that almost a 
new industry has sprung up of placing good 
imitation gems in brooches of real gold. 
Then it requires a clever man indeed to say 
that the gems are not honest. But the 
particular branch I am describing goes in 
for nothing of this kind. ‘To be cheap, to 
give a pretty article for a few coppers, that 
is the sole aim of the manufacturers. The 
taste of the public is a singular thing. We 
all know how fancies change, and we are all 
waiting for somebody to write a philosophy 
of fashion, and makers of imitation jewellery 
have to be as careful to be in touch with the 
vacillating times as a bonnet-maker in Bond 
Street. One style of article will be all the 
rage in one particular part of the country, 
Whilst in another part not the most un- 
sophisticated of farm wenches will look at it. 
There is a particular brooch, with the word 
“ Baby ” worked upon it, which sells rapidly 
beyond the Tweed. Scotch girls, for some 
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singular, unexplained, and altogether be- 
wildering reason, have fallen in love with the 
word. Perhaps it is a term of endearment 
addressed by Wullie to his Jean, or perhaps 
it is liked for its own sweet sake. Anyway, 
“‘ Baby ” brooches are all the rage in Scot- 
land, whilst there is no sale whatever for 
them in England. 

But English, Scotch and Colonial girls 
are mad after bangles. When a nice bangle, 
with a fine rich gold bloom upon it, and 
embellished with five paste diamonds, can be 
made for threepence-farthing, they need 
place little restraint upon their vanity. 
When I saw the piles of rubbishy jewels, 
which had no other object than to deceive 
the foolish—piles which were the successors 
to hundreds of similar piles in past years, and 
the forerunners to others in years to come— 
and when I learnt that this trade was 
increasing, and a means of livelihood to 
thousands of artisans and girls, I felt inclined 
to play the réle of a young Solomon and 
burst forth with an apostrophe on the vanity 
of mankind, and especially of womankind. 
Few of us have any idea of the extent of 
this industry in Brummagem jewellery. One 
marvels who wears it, and where it all 
goes to! 

Although the manufacture of false jewels 
is one for which Birmingham has become 
notorious, it is by no means to be set down 
that good workmanship and valuable articles 
are not also made in the capital of the 





ENGINE TURNING, 


Midlands. Indeed I saw jewels which would 
rival any place in the world for beauty of 
design and excellence. It is hard to discover 
the actual amount of gold and silver brought 
into Birmingham annually. Manufacturers 
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are very reticent respecting the amount of 
the precious metals they employ. There is 
no reliable data, except the returns of the 
Assay Office, and these do not give a true 
indication, because a very large proportion of 
the articles sold are neither assayed nor 
marked. During the year from June 1895 
to June 1896 the number of ounces of gold 
assayed and marked in Birmingham was 
283,423. To show the strides the Birming- 
ham jewellery trade is making, let me men- 
tion that ten years ago the amount was only 
101,293 ounces. Take also the increase in 


silver ware. Ten years ago the amount of 








without being met with the assertion, “ Ah, 
times are bad, very bad. There’s no busi- 
ness ; it’s not like it was in the old times.” 
I heard the same cry from Birmingham 
jewellers, and when I pressed some of them, 
and referred to the above figures, all they 
said was, “Ah, well, it’s not we who are 
doing a big business.” 

One of the most interesting visits I made 
during my stay in Birmingham was to the 
works of Messrs. Payton. They are at the 
other end of the scale when compared with 
imitation jewellery. I went to their works 
to see the making of high-class jewellery, 





JEWELLERY SETTING, 


silver work assayed and marked was only 
905,852 ounces, whilst between June 1895 
and June 1896 it was 2,117,622 ounces. 
Then again, take the number of pieces 
assayed and marked. For the year ending 
June 1896 the number of gold and silver 
wares entered for assaying in Birmingham 
was 9,877,972. The number for the previous 
twelve months was 8,127,234, but ten years 
ago the number was 2,926,132, so that the 
figures have more than trebled in a decade. 
I make no apology for quoting these figures, 
for the reason I will explain. I have never 
investigated the conditions of any industry 


where all was gold and silver, where the 
articles were hand and not machine made, 
and where the jewels were real. In the 
working of gold and silver not much waste 
is allowed. The men work round shamrock- 
shaped tables, sitting, as it were, with a leaf 
partly on each side of them. They wear 
big leather aprons, which are fastened beneath 
the table, so that in filing gold the grains are 
arrested. When a piece of gold is handed 
out to a man in the morning it is weighed, 
and weighed again when returned in the 
evening. The filings are also weighed, so 
that there is little opportunity for thieving, 
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even were a man disposed. Cases have been 
known of a man pilfering filings and making 
up the deficiency by working in some brass 
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tively.engaged. Everything is clean and in 
its place. _The men and the apprentices 
have their work before them and their tools 

around them, and they work silently 
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filings. But the deception is discovered 
when the filings are put in the melting-pot. 
There is a case on record of a worker in gold 
who was noticed to be constantly rubbing 
his fingers through his greasy hair. He was 
watched, and it was found that on reaching 
home he washed his head every night, and 
then allowing the water to run through 
flannel, got the gold dust. But theft is very 
rare. ‘The workmen are of a superior class, 
and as little temptation as possible is placed 
in their way. Still, although every care is 
taken to collect the dust in the aprons, and 
although every man has to wash his hands 
in a special tank, so that the dust may be 
obtained, a little disappears somewhere. The 
sweepings of a place like Messrs. Payton are 
valuable. Indeed one of the partners told 
me that they sell the sweepings to a firm of 
refiners for £1500 a year. Enormous prices 
are given for old flooring from a gold work- 
shop, and a jeweller’s old waistcoat will sell 
for enough to buy a new suit of clothes. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent loss of 
gold dust. This was not always so. There 
are fortunes in many old rubbish heaps about 
Birmingham, where the sweepings of work- 
shops were thrown before refiners found they 
were valuable. 

There are three large workrooms at Pay- 
ton’s, where the workers in silver, in 9-carat 
gold, and 15 and 18-carat gold are respec- 











and with dexterity fashioning dainty 
ornaments. As they are all hand- 
wrought, there are never two alike. 
Much is left to the taste and the 
individuality of the workman. The 
engraving I found particularly inter- 
esting. Many of the articles are too 
dainty to be held in a vice to be 
worked, so they are fastened in a ball 
of shellac which holds them tightly. 
The ball can be moved about any 
way, so that when the fine chisels are 
used in cutting out designs they have 
free play. The article is loosened 
from its hard bed by softening the 
shellac before the fire. Designs were 
being cut by means of fret-saws. 
With a firm touch and quick-moving 
hand other men were engraving mono- 
grams and crests. Dainty brooches, 
earrings, scarfpins, and bracelets were 
all being made. In the rough the 
ordinary eye could not well distin- 
guish between the silver and gold. A nice 
rich bloom is imparted to the articles by 
dipping them in solution, just the same as is 
done with imitation ware. 

Melting and alloying is done every Satur- 
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day morning so that the gold and silver is 
all ready for work during the next week. 
Whilst I was at Messrs. Payton a bar of 
silver arrived from the merchants in London. 
It weighed 1154 ounces and was worth £154 
wholesale. I was surprised to find it was 
sent in the ordinary way by luggage-train, 
just as though the box contained nothing of 
more value than biscuits. 

There is a separate room where the 
diamonds are set. All articles in which 
jewels are to be fixed go before one of the 
partners, and he, taking out a box of jewels, 
selects the stones he considers suitable. 
Then the ring and the diamonds are handed 
over to the workman. With a sharp tool he 
presses back the inner edge of the gold 











jewellery design. He conceived the admir- 
able idea of making each link in mayoral 
chains historically emblematic, and was the 
firsts to employ the mural crown as a 
distinguishing emblem of civic dignity and 
then arranging links with alternating shields 
for the arms, crests, or monograms of suc- 
cessive mayors. He was the first to adopt 
the fasces, carried by the lictors in Roman 
processions, as emblematic of the union of 
the council and. the magistracy in the ad- 
ministration of a town. 

Mr. Tonks granted me every facility for 
gathering information concerning the indus- 
try with which he is so intimately connected, 
and explained various processes to me. There 
was no opportunity, as in the case of imitation 
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where the gem is to be placed, and then 
placing the stone, brings the edge of gold 
back again to hold it firm. Great delicacy 
is required. A cluster of diamonds in a gold 
ornament is always set in silver, for silver 
throws out the beauties of the stones far 
better than the more precious metal. 

The making of mayoral chains, presentation 
caskets, maces, gold keys for opening hospitals, 
as well as general work in gold, I found in full 
swing at the works of Messrs. T. & J. Bragg. 
Mr. J. W. Tonks, who is at the head of this 
firm, and has done more than any other man 
in Birmingham to foster a true artistic taste 
in the manufacture of jewellery, is chairman 
of the Jewellers’ Technical School. He is 
probably the highest authority we have in 


jewellery, of seeing the making of an article 
from beginning to end. The work is done 
slowly and exceedingly well. I stood for 
some time and watched a man delicately 
manipulating a scroll of fine gold wire and 
working out a pattern. Links were being 
added to mayoral chains, a mace was in 
course of manufacture, and in one department 
the model of a big steamer was being made 
in silver. The enamelling was particularly 
interesting. Enamel is made of various 
powders ground with an agate, pestle and 
mortar, and then laid on the gold mixed 
with water. The article is then put in a 
furnace and subjected to a heat of seven 
hundred degrees. This is often done when 
jewels have been fixed, but as diamonds will 
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not melt under a heat of two thousand felt safe. 


degrees there is not much risk of accident to 
them. As soon as the article is taken from 


the furnace the enamel 
sets. To get the colour 
even and clear some- 
times two or three coats 
of enamel with subse- 
quent firings have to be 
given. 

The colouring of the 
gold is almost the last 
process to which an ar- 
ticle is subjected. This 
is done by subjecting it 
to acids which eat out 
the alloy, which is always 
in a greater or less 
quantity in every article. 
Thus is obtained the 
beautiful dull surface on 
gold which is so much 
admired. For a long 
time jewellers were proud 
of the fact that this effect 


could not be obtained on imitation or poor 
quality gold. The dull colour 
genuine unalloyed gold, and therefore they 


was the 
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me forcibly. 


J Brewster Fusiver’, 
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But imitation has come along, 
not however by any chemical process. If 
you look at a gold ring with a bloom on it, 


and examine it under a 
microscope, you will see 
that it seems covered with 
minute holes. This of 
course is caused by the 
drawing away of the alloy. 
What the imitators there- 
fore do is to subject the 
cheap article to a sharp 
blast with very fine sand. 
This makes an impression 
on the surface of the cheap 
gold, and the bloom is the 
same as on 18-carat gold. 

During the time I was 
in Birmingham, wander- 
ing from one manufactory 
to another, and inspecting 
I do not know how many 
hundred thousand pounds 
worth of .jewels, there 
was one fact that struck 


I noticed that the chief aim 
of the makers, whether in imitation or real 
metal, was to produce an artistic article. 































THE CAPITULATION OF HER PARENTS. 


By Epiru RIcKERT. 


Illustrated by Frances Ewan. 





T was on the steps of the 
British Museum that I first 
met her. She was struggling 
with an obstinate umbrella. 
I raised it for her, and, with 
a smile, she passed on, out of 

my life, as I supposed. Nevertheless, she 

interested me. It is my duty as a novelist 
to be interested in everybody; but somehow, 
in that single moment, I felt that a distinct 
cobweb of sympathy had been woven between 
us two. So, although she was not very 
young (I am thirty-seven), and hardly beauti- 
ful—still, that might be a matter of opinion 

—I took out my note-book and tried to 

classify her among my heroines. But I 

speedily found myself between the horns of 

adilemma. She did not belong in any of my 
categories, being too independent and strong- 
minded, perhaps, to be an Old Woman, and 
too little of an amazon to be a New Woman. 

I had to give the problem up, having reached 

the single conclusion, “She is at least a 

person of distinction, family, means, and all 

that sort of thing, and certainly very charm- 
ing!” With this I tried to put the incident 
aside. 

Some days later, on one of the exploring 
trips about old London, in which I still 
delight, I happened to notice in a shop 
window a photograph which I had long 
wanted. As I entered the shop a sales- 
woman came forward— my lady of the 
Museum! We recognised each other im- 
mediately ; but women sometimes show more 
presence of mind; so before I could speak 
she asked quietly, “ What is your pleasure, 
sir?” 

I made my purchase and left the shop 
with the words buzzing in my head, 
“Thomas Caird Fulton, don’t, don’t ever 
try to classify again ! ” 

But this is not the end of the matter. 
You will be surprised to learn that, after a 
period of cool reflection, I went back to the 
shop again ; that I went repeatedly ; that I 
bought photographs, note-books, fountain- 
pens, paper-weights and so forth, until my 
rooms resembled a small museum. I was 














surprised myself; but I told myself that I 





went out of curiosity; or a—no, I believe 
that I said it was from literary motives. I 
was studying a new type of character with a 
view to writing “the greatest novel of the 
present age” (which has not yet appeared )— 
so I persuaded myself. I soon found that 
my lady could talk. We generally began 
with photographs, then by association we 
went on to art in general, painting, biog- 
raphies, books, fiction, and often had 
reached the outer bounds of metaphysics 
or socialism before I could gather myself 
together enough to get away. But I noticed 
that the slightest personal allusion made her 
shrink into herself like a sensitive plant. 

“A remarkable saleswoman!” say you. 
But I said, “ There is a mystery here, and if 
I don’t get at the root of it I’ll never write 
another novel!” which was a dreadful threat 
—considering the public. 

But the fated day (as the older writers 
used to tell us) came at last. I found a 
photograph of a curious old German town 
that was new to me. 

“Ah, this is quaint, really charming!” 
said I. 

“No, it’s the most dismal place in the 
world !” she retorted, then looked as if she 
wished the words unsaid. 

“ You have been there ?” 

“Three months.” A sudden smile over- 
came her. 

“Tt seems to be an amusing story,” I 
ventured. 

“ Possibly,” she replied with dignity ; 
“but I am not here to tell it.” 

I could only say with Mr. Jarndyce, 
“Floored again!” Consequently I turned 
to go, but with a sudden impulse stopped 
with my hand on the door and said with 
deliberate rudeness, “ Do you like this 
work ?” 

“TI beg your pardon ? ” 

“T mean do you like to stay in this little 
den all day and sell penny pamphlets and 
postage stamps ? ” 

“Very much,” she began indignantly, 
but caught my glance, and ended helplessly, 
“ That is false |” 

“T knew it!” I replied; but she had 
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turned away and appeared to be very busy, 
evidently expecting me to go. However, I 
pride myself on my strong will (my sister 
calls it obstinacy), and I waited until the 
silence became too embarrassing, and she saw 
fit to recognise my presence by speaking 
again. 

“Ts there anything else you wish to-day, 
Mr. Fulton ?” 

“ Well, yes, there is. You see,” I began 
doubtfully, “ I was only thinking, you know, 
that as you don’t like it, why, I—h’m—that 
is, something else might be suggested.” It 
was an awkward situation, and I felt my 
face grow hot. 

“You are very kind, but I do not need 
any help of that sort. I am making my way 
alone, or—or trying to.” 

The sudden drop in her voice gave me 
courage to speak again. 

“But we can’t any of us quite do that, 
don’t you see; and isn’t it kind sometimes 
to give other people the pleasure of —of—of 
helping us ? ” 

“ And admit that Iam conquered? I am 
an American. No, thank you!” 

There was nothing to be said to such 
unreason. I walked away in a most un- 
pleasant frame of mind. ‘“Confound inde- 
pendence, I say! So she’s American! But 
can’t she see ¥ 

No, she evidently couldn’t ; that was the 
—blamed Americanness of her nature. 

I stayed away from the shop for three 
weeks, but meantime I had much to muse 
upon. In the first place, when I learned 
that Miss Hunt was an American, I had to 
revise my previous conceptions of that race. 
I had met some of that nation who treated 
their r’s as the cockney does his h’s, others 
who utterly failed to make the Queen’s 
English intelligible to me. I supposed that 
their interests were confined to pork-packing, 
mines, and things of that sort. And the 
women? Bless me, I had a general im- 
pression that most of them went in for 
rational costume and missions. Now I 
began to see how utterly false my ideas 
had been. 

While I was struggling to find some way 
of helping one member of that delightful 
(according to my made-over impressions) 
race, without her knowledge or consent, a 
new complication set in. MacLennan, the 
publisher, said to me one day, “ Something 
wrong with you lately, Fulton ; your heroines 
are all of one type. Nice enough girls—a bit 
strong-minded perhaps; but really, you know, 
you must not have too many of a kind.” 





I wonder how I looked that he should add 
suddenly, ‘“‘ Why, what’s the matter? Are 
you subject to apoplexy ? ” 

I went home, took out the unfinished 
sheets of my last novel, and deliberately 
made the heroine as unlike Miss—I mean 
the others—as I possibly could. As a result 
the book fell flat—I mean that I attribute its 
failure to this change. Clearly something 
must be done, for my Museum lady bade 
fair to spoil all my literary prospects. So I 
plucked up resolution and went back to the 
little shop. The saleswoman was a stranger ! 

It takes a very slight touch to demolish an 
air-castle, and when I left the shop with the 
forlorn hope of an address in my pocket, not 
one stone remained upon another of a most 
elaborate structure which I had built on my 
way down. I was not even surprised when 
the servant told me that Miss Hunt no 
longer lived at that address. When, after 
much perseverance and repeated inquiry, I 
succeeded in getting another which was 
believed to be hers, I dared not rejoice in 
my good fortune, and by the time that | 
reached the shabby lodging-house in a little 
back street off Gray’s Inn Road, I lacked 
the courage to ask if she lived there. 

“Ts Miss Hynt at home?” I asked 
desperately. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure.” The untidy- 
looking girl who answered my question 
appeared to be thinking of more important 
things, but to me her words were sweet 
music, for they implied that my lady was 
alive and to be found. 

I sent up my card, but word came back 
that Miss Hunt was sorry, but she was very 
much engaged and could not see Mr. Fulton. 
Go away then I could not and would not. I 
hastily scribbled a few words on a card, the 
result of which was her appearance. 

“ Esther! O Esther!” I groaned as I took 
her hand, for she was changed, oh, greatly 
changed ! 

“Don’t—oh, please! It is nothing. I 
have been ill—the climate, the weather g 

“No, it is not the weather,” said I ; “ what 
is it?” 

“Worry then, perhaps, or work. Anyhow, 
it made me give up my place. But it is 
nothing ; I shall be well at once. Don’t 
look at me that way!” 

We talked on for a few moments; I cannot 
remember at all what we said; I suppose I 
must have talked nonsense, she looked at 
me so queerly. That look decided me. 
Bringing close my chair, I took the hands 
she tried to withdraw. 

















THE CAPITULATION OF HER PARENTS. 


“ Esther,” I began earnestly. 

“You must not call me that,” she interrupted 
gently, and I became first aware that I had so 
spoken. 

“JT beg your pardon. But one thing I will 
say, this nonsense has gone far enough; you 
must tell me your story and let me help! ” 

I felt resistance in her hands, and I 
should have suffered defeat even then if— 
what a bathos it seems!—the postman had 
not come to my rescue. She seemed to have 
been watching for him, for her white face 
flushed, and she leaned forward breathlessly 
as he came up the steps. The untidy maid 
thrust in a large yellow envelope—‘ Letter for 
you, mum.” 

A moment later it was lying on the floor ; 
Esther’s reserve had broken down completely ; 
she was sobbing in a way that nearly upset me, 
but I stood by helpless. 

“T had so hoped from this! I had so 
counted upon it!” she cried several times. 

“ Esther,” I said again, this time unrebuked, “Tam an American.” 
“T cannot understand this at all. You have 
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fought a good fight for your independence, 
dear, but even the bravest generals capitu- 
late sometimes. Make any terms with me 
you please, but don’t keep aloof from me 
any longer. You have no right to treat in 
this way one who—loves you as I do.” 

I spoke very quietly, and it seemed to help 
her to regain her self-control, but I do not 
believe that she heard or heeded my last 
words, for she looked up like a child. 

“ What do you want me to do?” 

* Capitulate.” 

“That’s what I tried to make my father 
do, but I have failed so—so miserably that I 
shall have to-—have to—surrender to him— 
uncon—conditionally, I suppose.” 

“ Not yet awhile. Tell me first. Perhaps 
the two of us can bring him to terms. What 
did he do?” 

“He kept me prisoner for three months, 
that is, practically so.” 

“What! in the land of the free?” I 
felt my old dislike for Americans returning 
rapidly. 

“No, in Germany. You see, it was this 
way. My father always expects everybody 
to yield to him—mother does—and he 
thought J ought to. Well, I had been to 
college, and I knew what I wanted todo. He 
wouldn’t let me, and—and we didn’t agree. 
If that had been all—but the worst of it 
was he wanted me to marry somebody I— 
didn’t like.” 

“Oh for the eighteenth century and a 
sword !” [ murmured. 

“In the eighteenth century,” she replied 
with a bit of a smile, “I should have 
obeyed at once. But I didn’t, you see. I 
rebelled, and he sent me to—you know the 
town.” 

“ Alone ?” 

“Ah, no; in Aunt Clara’s care. You 
cannot appreciate what that means without 
knowing my Aunt Clara.” 

“And you stayed ?” 

“Three months—don’t you remember ?” 

“ And then ?” 

“Tranaway!” There was a gleam of real 
sunshine at the remembrance. “ My father 
left all our money with Aunt Clara, and I 
had to sell some of my things to get away.” 

“But after all why did you go with 
her? If you had made a bold stand in 
America Pe 








She seemed a trifle embarrassed. 

“Why, you see, I was so desperately 
‘blue,’ as we say, about something else that 
I didn’t much care what became of me, 
provided I got away from that man !” 


“Ah! Then you came to England r 

“For this reason: I thought I might 
have a chance to get some work. My father 
admires pluck more than anything else. 
You see, he began asa poor boy and made 
his fortune all himself, and I thought that if 
I could be independent and strike out for 
myself, you know! after a while, when he 
had time to be a little anxious—for I think 
he loves me, and so does mother, but she 
never opposes father—I thought I would 
write and perhaps he would come to terms.” 

“ Brave little girl!” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t! It hurts, because I 
have failed so dismally. I can’t seem to suc- 
ceed, and I don’t know anybody, and ——-” 

“ No, I don’t suppose the Duke of Welling- 
ton could have won the battle of Waterloo if 
he hadn’t had a few soldiers. Suppose you 
collect a bit of an army before you try again, 
and, first of all, take me as—well, as aide-de- 
camp.” 

She did not regard my frivolous inter- 
ruption, but continued seriously : “I have 
tried almost everything. When I first came 
here I used to go to the Museum every day 
to write. Everybody used to tell me at 
college that I could. I sent off so many 
things that I thought they could not all 
come back—but they did. And so one mis- 
fortune after another came until—yon saw 
the climax to-day! I believed that it was 
a good story, and had set my heart on its 
success, so much so that I felt as if every- 
thing-—my whole future life—was at stake, 
and I had lost.” 

I murmured inwardly, “It was at stake, 
dearest, and so was mine. Blessings upon 
the editor that sent your story back !” 

Aloud I said, “ But you have not agreed 
to my proposition,” and this time she could 
not escape my eyes. 

* You should know the whole story first,” 
she faltered, “and I am afraid I cannot tell 
you.” 

“Why?” 

She did not answer. 

“Shall I tell you why ?” said I, trying to 
speak steadily. ‘It is because there is some- 
one else!” 

Still she was silent, and for a moment I 
could not speak. 

“Tell me,” said I at last, “did your 
father r 

“Yes ; father told him that I had turned 
to him just to escape the—the other, and he 
believed it.” 

“ You were engaged ?” 

—-." 
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“ And now it is broken ? 

“ye.” 

“ Why did you not explain to him or show 
him that it was false ?” 

“ Would you, if he had believed ? 

“ Most certainly not.” 

“That is why I did not,” she ended 
illogically. 

“But you love him still, of course ? 

“ No, I don’t.” 

The matter-of-fact promptness with which 
she answered my tragic question was so 
startling that she tried at once to withdraw. 
“ At least I do—I mean, I did—no, I mean, 
I thought I did—but now ——” 

* And now—you ‘ia 

“T know that it was never really so. It 
was only that I was misti ken, because he was 
kind when the other one was—bothering me.” 

“ And now—you ? Please.” 

“No, not even you! Jo you think that 
I can live much longer without being at 
peace with my parents ? ” 

“On what terms? Who is to yield—you 
or they ?” 

“TI don’t see how I can manage it,” she 
said mournfully. “I cannot give up—or I 
won’t, which comes to the same thing. And 
how to make them, I don’t know now.” 

“T have already made you a proposition, 
which you have quite disregarded. The 
general himself ought not to mix in the 
thick of the fight. Detail me to bring your 
parents to terms.” 

* Could you, do you think ?’ 
doubtfully. 

“T will—if I may claim my reward, and 
—have part pay in advance.” 

“You are very exacting,” she half 
Whispered; “but if you win you may 

” 


be 


” 


” 
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she began 





“ Aide-de-camp ? ” 

“ No, commander-in-chief—mine !” 

At last she no longer held me off, and I 
said exultantly, “ We evzl/ win!” 

But the fort was yet to be stormed, as 
I realised when I sat at my desk an hour 
later, biting my quill in much perplexity 
of mind. 

“ How to go about it—that’s the point,” I 
mused. “If I could only take him by 
surprise, throw him off his base, so to speak, 
by a sudden move, the deed would be done. 
He evidently is not to be appealed to; he 
must be dealt with on equal grounds, and 
above all he must be impressed with our 
pluck and independence in money matters. 
“ Our—our”’—I quite lingered over that 
word. 
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I took up my pen to write, but laid it 
down again with a sudden thought. 

“Aha!” said I to myself ; “ we'll try it. 
I believe Mr. Hunt himself would be the 
first to applaud this scheme—if he happened 
to be on our side just now.” 

So I sent him a long carefully worded 
cablegram, which was calculated to arouse his 
paternal anxiety to the highest degree, and 
to tell him just exactly—nothing. 

* He will think I’m a Croesus, sure ; and 
that’s one in our favour,” I reflected. 

What he thought appears in his reply. 

“Who the deuce are you? Miss Hunt 
should cable for herself.” 

“When aman swears by cable,” I chuckled, 
“it’s a sure sign that he’s somewhat excited. 
I'll send him another, without telling Esther, 
as she has put the matter into my hands.” 

So I sent him quite an epistle by cable. 
I thanked him for his kindly notice of me, 
gave him some (quite indefinite) details 
about Esther, and closed by saying that as 
she was rather ill just at present, I deemed 
it inexpedient to place his suggestion be- 
fore her. 

“He will wonder whether I am a clergy- 
man or a physician,” I exulted; “but I 
think it will worry him all right. And he 
deserves it |” 

It did worry him. He replied: “ Give me 
her address.” My third message read: 
“Will you kindly explain your purpose in 
wishing to know it ?” 

His reply puzzled me at first. It was: 
“Stop cabling. Write what you have 
to say.” 

“Why this move?” was my thonght. 
“He is not a stingy man. I have it; he 


intends to come over and look us up. No, 
thank you, I’ll not stop.” 
So I ventured upon a bold stroke. “ You 


will be too late for the ceremony.” 

This must have staggered him, for no man 
in a sound and sober frame of mind would 
or could have sent the following message : 
** Are you a madman or only a fool?” The 
“only” amused me intensely. Moreover, I 
read in the cablegram omens of victory for 
us. I replied calmly: “Neither, I hope. 
Have you any further communications ? ” 

After this our conversations became both 
terse and pointed. 

“ What do you want of me ?” said he. 

“ Nothing. And you?” said I. 

“My daughter may come home,” he 
growled. That tone did not suit me at all. 

*“ Her own wishes are to be consulted,” 
said I. He evidently recognised that I knew 
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the details of the story for he went a step 
further : “ Man married.” 

“Very good,” said I to myself, “but 
which man?” And I asked him the same 
question. 

“Man I backed. Does she agree ? ” 

“He is evidently anxious,” I cogitated. 
“T wonder whether he'll give in before I’m 
ready for the poorhouse? I shall have to 
write another novel at once to pay for this 
bit of extravagance. But it’s worth while, 
well worth while.” 

So I begged to know his terms. He, too, 
seemed to be finding the process rather 





“That isn’t surrender,” said I to Esther 
as I made my report for the first time since 
I had been detailed, “it’s capitulation— 
when he makes terms. Shall we accept 
them ?” 

“Oh, thankfully!” sighed Esther. “ And 
it was all your doing, you * And then 
she said some things which I prefer to keep 
to myself. 

However, I argued the point with her. 
“Tf you had not rebelled and fought a good 
fight alone, where should I have come in? 
Your courage and your deeds were ammuni- 
tion to all my big guns!” 





‘Together we concocted a final cablegram.” 


“steep,” for he replied in one word—* For- 
giveness.” 

“T must fetch him somehow this time,” I 
resolved, and with some misgivings I sent 
the message: “I will ask her whether she 
will forgive you.” 

“That ought to do it,” thought I, “through 
sheer ‘cheek.’” And I cheerfully handed 
over my shillings to the postal clerk, who 
long since had classified me as a lunatic, but 
harmless. 

It did fetch him. He replied almost 
instantly : “You have pluck. So has the 
girl. I yield my colours—surrender—if you 
bring her home.” 





Women are sometimes unreasonable, and 
we finally had to compromise, for although 
I insisted that she was the Wellington (to 
use my favourite illustration), she declared 
that I must at least be the Bliicher.* 

Together we concocted a final cablegram. 
“Thanks for compliments and invitation. 
We accept both.” 





* T cannot forego the pleasure of saying here that I 
was right after all. My wife’s later success in literature 
proves conclusively that she was quite capable of main- 
taining her own independence, and of bringing her 
parents to terms, had not Providence granted me the 
privilege of helping, that I might win my own happi- 
ness. 
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ON THE 





NEED AND USE 
OF SELF-CONCEIT. 


By CHARLOTTE O’Conor ECCLES. 





O be born of, and brought up by 
people having no sympathy 
with, and no proper appre- 

3am 5{| Clation of self-conceit, is an 

in Se initial grievance against fate. 

With some, self-conceit is a 

plant so hardy that it survives all attempts to 

extirpate it, but with others it is tender, and 
when nipped in the bud withers at once and 
for ever. I pity these. If happiness be the 
natural desire of man, why should our 
pastors and masters be suffered to uproot 
from our breasts in our tenderest years, ere 
we rightly know what is good for us, the 
quality that of all others makes for happi- 
ness ? Once gone, the loss is irreparable. 

Self-conceit is a gift, and can no more be 

infused into those naturally destitute of it 

than genius. Without it, genius makes a 

comparatively poor figure. 

Childhood past, the philosopher learns to 
look on conceit as harmless and necessary, a 
shield and buckler against many ills of life, 
a sure means of advancement, a quality to 
be envied, but never, alas! to be acquired. 
It is a vast mistake to be too proud to be 
vain. Self-conceit keeps one’s courage up. 
Self-conceit never admits failure.  Self- 
conceit can always point out that the fault 
was somebody else’s. Self-conceit assures us 
that if our merits are not recognised, it is 
because this is a jealous world. Self-conceit 
is proof against ridicule. All this makes for 
happiness. 
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What is wanted, however, is no thin- 
skinned, miserable, hesitating pretence at 
self-conceit, but a sound, tough quality, 
robust and well developed, a self-conceit that 
can stand every shock. If it be unobtrusive, 
so much the better, but even if blatant, 
what then? The lucky possessor has within 
him the foundation of that contented mind 
that is a continual feast. He may appear 
absurd, but he is the last to know it, so 
what are the odds? In blissful ignorance 
he goes forward pleased, and, he believes, 
pleasing. Yet this is self-conceit at its 
worst. At its best, combined with tact and 
a small share of ability, it carries all before 
it. How it pushes its possessor to the front ! 
Let those who doubt its advantages ask 
themselves where most of our greatest little 
celebrities, our minor luminaries in art, and 
literature, and science, and society, would be 
without it. Their small modicum of talent 
would never have sufficed to make them 
known, had they not inflated it by their self- 
conceit, blown bubbles, huge in size, varied 
and lustrous in hue, and bade the world 
admire them as balls of solid crystal. The 
world obeyed. The world always obeys. It 
knows so little about things that it is ever 
ready to listen to the authoritative voice 
which does not necessarily mean the voice of 
authority. Be persuaded of anything, even 
of your own divinity, and, as the past has 
proved, you will get fools to believe in you! 
The generation that succeeds, that has not 
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seen and felt your earnestness, may doubt 
your mission and powers, but what will that 
matter once your day is over? Now you are 
alive, and, in the words of the immortal 
Sir Boyle Roche, “ Why, gentlemen, should 
we care for posterity? Pray what has 
posterity done for us?” Be great and 
happy while you have the chance, shut your 
eyes to disagreeable facts, and the clearest- 
sighted scoffer must envy you while he 
sneers. Most of our paradises are fools’ 
paradises, yet we are so silly, so blind to our 
own interests, that we wish to destroy the 
illusions which alone make life tolerable, 
and, what is worse, we destroy them for our 
children. “ Know thyself,” says Plato. 
Plato was wrong. What does it profit to 
realise that you are a feeble, second-rate sort 
of person; that your verses are poor, your 
novels ordinary ; your best points of figure 
or of feature surpassed by several of your 
acquaintances ; your wittiest sayings not 
equal to those of dozens of men long since 
dead and forgotten; that even your pet 
virtues and vices differ in no way from 
those of the world at large? The curse of 
mediocrity, like other curses, is best averted 
by not believing in it. With your natural 
equipment, limited though it may be, and a 
good share of that conceit the wise Scotsman 
prayed for, you can ruffle it with the best, 
aye, and persuade many that you are a very 
remarkable person indeed. 

When all is said and done, there have not 
been forty, or, say, one hundred absolutely 
unsurpassed men or women since history 
was, and of these none are alive now. This 
being so, one has as good a chance as another. 
There were heroes before Achilles—and after. 
Genius, in succeeding ages, has had to bow to 
greater genius, wit to greater wit, beauty to 
greater beauty, wealth to greater wealth, birth 
to higher birth ; but why think of that ? It 
is possible still to be matchless in conceit, if 
the quality be but in inverse ratio to one’s 
natural gifts. Wise people reflect on the 
persons to whom they are superior, but never 
on the multitude superior to them. Let the 
belle of the rural gathering forget that 
the county town has seen her superiors ; 
the smart young man forget that there are 
better writers in the world; the successful 
man or woman that others have succeeded, 
and been unmoved by it ; the virtuous per- 
son that he or she has not been the first to 
introduce virtue to a wicked world ; the idol 
of a clique that others have, are, and will be 
more popular in wider spheres. The truer 
such considerations are, the more unpleasant. 


They damp the spirits, subdue festivity, spoil 
success, and, by making a man displeased 
with himself, often render him less pleasing 
to others. Once we realise that, big as we 
think ourselves, others are bigger, our simple 
joy in our own perfections is gone. 

To the good people who have the conduct 
of youth such sentiments seem not only 
mischievous but absurd. Conceit! Happi- 
ness in conceit? Nonsense! Little boys 
and girls who have too good an opinion 
of themselves should be put down, and 
kept down. Moreover, it is safe to assume 
that every little boy and girl is born with 
this undue estimate of him or herself, so 
that the putting down treatment is for 
general application. This is a fallacy. 
Many have, on the contrary, too. little self- 
esteem for success, since the secret of 
strength and greatness is the power to 
refuse to recognise unpleasant or incon- 
venient facts, which, unrecognised, almost 
cease to be facts. Take the, case of the 
ugly, hatchet-faced, pallid woman, with red 
lips and hair and a thin figure, who is the 
accepted type of beauty with continental 
artists. It was the belief of her prototype 
in herself that made them believe in her. 
We all admire her now, and talk of her 
“indefinable charm !” 

Trust me, it is not the most intrinsically 
beautiful, the most richly endowed, who are 
the most successful; it is those who can 
best impose their belief in themselves on 
others. People always yield to pressure. 
They are mostly easy-going, and would 
rather accept claims any day than examine 
them ! 

Time was when merit was modest, but that 
was long ago. Even genuine ability nowadays 
rolls its log, and appreciates the sweet uses of 
advertisement. To have a soul too finely 
tempered for rough and ready methods of 
jumping into notoriety, to be too well bred and 
modest to push one’s wares and blazon one’s 
excellences, to fail to tell everyone that one’s 
work is “ Literature,” with a capital L, or 
“ Art” with a capital A, is to betray a doubt 
of one’s powers too quickly reflected by one’s 
acquaintances. Surely our parents might have 
found this out. Yet with the preposterous 
folly, the short-sightedness characteristic of 
parents, they took trouble to instil into many 
of us in our most plastic years sentiments 
of refinement, of gentlehood, that the world 
respects only in biography. As it is, living 
up to ideals means disappointment ; yet 
those mistakenly educated in an atmos- 
phere of refinement and diffidence are only 
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agonised by the necessity for blowing their 
own trumpet, and suffer a thousand incon- 
veniences that the hardy offspring of self- 
conceit never know. 

Alas! we are too often trained in all the 
virtues, all the simplicities, and they hamper 
us for ever after, and place us at a disad- 
vantage in the rough and tumble of life. 
Look at our great writers, who were gentle- 
men by nature. To be sure they are famous 
0-day because such merit as theirs could not 
be hidden. But they are dead. Little their 
contemporaries thought of them; and in 
their lifetime the successful stockbroker, the 
company promoter, was more to be envied. 

I once knew an ordinary little girl whose 
experience may serve in a small way to illus- 
trate the dangers of a system that eliminates 
self-conceit, and fails to reckon on the snob- 
bishness of mankind. Her parents were old- 
fashioned people of good family and small 
means, Who brought her up apparently to live 
in a quite different world to that wherein they 
left her. She was neither better nor worse, 
prettier nor uglier, than other people, but 
she had had the conceit thoroughly taken 
out of her, and felt the loss of it as long as 
she lived. She was naturally dreamy, and 
in addition had all sorts of beautiful ideals 
implanted in her. The result was not satis- 
factory so far as her happiness was concerned. 
Even when taught by experience she tried to 
lower her standard—it did not answer. She 
could not do as well as those who had no 
standard to lower, and then she had a pre- 
posterous conscience that made her uncom- 
fortable. 

From her earliest years she had been 
compared to her disadvantage with other 
little girls. As hers was a solitary child- 
hood, spent in the country, she had no 
opportunity for discovering the imperfections 
of her contemporaries. The paragons known 
to her only by name or by sight never, she 
was told, soiled their pinafores, nor rumpled 
their hair, nor presented themselves at table 
with grubby hands. They all had beautiful 
manners and pretty faces, were obedient and 
loving to their parents. Then how clever 

they were! They knew the Lord’s Prayer in 
French when she was painfully learning Avez- 
vous du sucre? they “played about nicely ” 
instead of hiding themselves in the hay with 
a book; they could dance and recite pretty 
pieces, and do all sorts of things that she 
had never learned. Their superiority was 
soon accepted by her as part of the universal 
fitness of things. It was to be expected that 
they would do better than one who was 
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conscious of being more or less deficient in 
the virtues ascribed to them. It was curious, 
indeed, to note that, according to the nursery 
authorities, they were strongest just where 
she was weak. She felt instinctively that, as 
a plain little girl who constantly did wrong— 
a little girl devoted to live stock and roused to 
enthusiasm by a brood of downy chicks or a 
wild search for eggs in the stable loft when 
the hens laid away ; a little girl, moreover, 
who had abstracted the reins to make a 
swing in the barn—her rusticity naturally 
contrasted with their city-bred refinement. 
She liked calves and donkeys, yes, and little 
pigs, and a lift in the milkmaid’s cart, on 
which that damsel drove over twice a day 
to the outlying farm, and a ride on the 
horses as they went to water. Plucking the 
“flaggers” and fluffy bog-cotton, the big- 
eyed marsh forget-me-not and pink-tipped 
buck-bean — that looks like a lily seen 
through the wrong end of an opera glass— 
the hawthorn, anemones and crab-apple 
blossom, made her happy. She climbed 
trees and tore her dresses. She did not 
esteem clothes in the least, and had never 
heard people boast. She actually enjoyed 
fishing for “ leebeens” or “ pinkeens ” in the 
bog-holes, by means of a wriggling worm 
tied carefully round the waist to a rush. Oh, 
the fearful joy of lying flat and motionless 
on the edge, securing a nibble, and choosing 
the critical moment to chuck the rush to 
land before the greediest “leebeen ” could 
let go! 

Would worldly-wise parents ever have 
permitted such unsophisticated amusements ? 
She was even allowed to make friends with 
the shepherd’s children, to teach them things 
she had herself learned from the books she 
devoured, and tell them stories which they 
gaped at and did not understand. Her 
mother told her she was “a little lady,” and 
that this did not entitle her to have her own 
way, but imposed on her the obligation of 
being sweet and kind to all who were old or 
poor or sickly, of never laughing at mis- 
fortunes or personal defects, nor telling people 
unpleasant truths without necessity. She 
was bound to be very gracious to those who 
served her. Her birth entailed on her a 
severer code than that of those who had the 
misfortune not to be of race, and if she saw 
them do anything wrong, she was not to 
think she might imitate them, because what 
was well enough for them would by no means 
befit her. She was expected not to be shabby 
about money, nor eager to accept presents, 
nor to ask for things she admired ; on the 
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contrary, she should, as a matter of course, 
have a fine sense of honour, refuse gifts from 
strangers and visitors, keep in the back- 
ground, give in to others, and be seen before 
she was heard. These out-of-date relatives 
made her feel that it was hateful to be 
“ pushing,” instead of teaching her how to 
push in the most graceful and unobtrusive 
but determined manner possible. She was 
to be humble, for it was by no merit of hers 
she was gently born ; still she had a certain 
dignity to keep up. It was something that 
might be a private satisfaction to herself, but 
was never to be obtruded upon others. This 
she quite understood, for she had read Scott, 
so she unconsciously assumed lordly ways of 
thinking, appreciated to the full the glory of 
coming of historic ancestors, considered the 
servants as the Ladye of Branksome might 
her faithful retainers, and while not presum- 
ing upon their attachment to “the family,” 
yet looked on this attachment as a thing 
natural and to be expected. Was there ever 
a more unworldly atmosphere? She did 
not even know she was poor, and that 
family without money or influence is a 
simulacrum. 

Even before she grew up she came to feel 
without understanding the defects of her 
earliest training. She was sent to a “select” 
school, launched on a miniature society that 
represented in little Society writ large. She 
learned for the first time the advantages of 
fine clothes and money, and was dismayed to 
hear that no one could be a real lady without 
these adjuncts. Her mother had said such 
things did not matter. Her simple code, 
her simple pleasures, divided her from more 
sophisticated children. They laughed at her, 
and she did not like that. She had never 
been to parties, had little pocket-money, and 
they thought her rural reminiscences vulgar. 
Their standard of vulgarity was different 
from hers. All this was hard on her, for 
she had been brought up to believe that 
other people knew better than she, so she 
did not question the statements made to her, 
but was woefully puzzled to reconcile them 
with former teaching. True, she discovered 
that she was not the only person in the 
world who had faults. The paragons actually 
quarrelled, they sometimes told lies. She 
saw them sit contentedly in their places 
when all the girls who had spoken English 
instead of French were told to rise, and she 
stood up, a solitary culprit, blushing as much 
for their dishonour as for her own igno- 
minious position. She found out that they 


knew no more French than she, and if they 
did know the “Our Father” by heart, they 
did not know the meaning of any individual 
word in it. They took no interest in 
heroes, nor in Scott, nor in poetry, nor in 
history, but they knew ever so much more 
about the fashions, and ridiculed her as ill- 
dressed—which she was. That she got to 
the top of her class was no comfort, nor did 
it help to make her vain. Academic dis- 
tinctions are not of much value, especially 
in school. She had, unfortunately, been 
born without solid self-conceit, and her 
training, which might have made a conceited 
child tolerable, over-weighted her. Her 
defects of dress and appearance pressed on 
her with quite disproportionate heaviness, 
and her companions, to whom her simplicity 
was ridiculous, made no scruple of laughing 
in her face at her “funny” ideas. They 
told her how rich they were, and what their 
fathers had paid for this or that, and what 
pocket-money they were allowed, and showed 
her that her frocks were badly cut and of 
poor material. Her teachers did not say all 
this, but many of them made her feel it. 
She had found out by this time that her 
father was not rich, and that her pocket- 
money was limited. She had been so delighted 
to get any pocket-money at all! It was like 
being grown-up. At home, too, she had been 
taught to love everyone, and believe that 
everyone and everything living loved her 
and wished her well. She heartily returned 
their affection, loved and wished them well 
with all her heart, from her father, down 
to “Pony Reilly,” the cream cob; but 
at school she discovered that everyone did 
not love her; and while she made piteous 
little efforts to attract affection, she happily 
did not know how to win these superior 
young ladies. To do this she should have 
had a very different outfit and a much larger 
allowance. 

Her school experience held good of after 
years. She constantly undervalued the little 
things that are so great, and prized the great 
things that are so little. She never learned 
the secret of making an effect and a good 
bargain. Poor thing! she is dead now, 
and nothing matters to her. Still, as I re- 
member her childish troubles, how hard life 
seemed to her in the days of her youth, and 
how little she got out of it, she seems to me 
an argument for the cultivation and pro- 
tection of self-conceit in the young — the 
happy belief that things are good just 
because they are our own ! 
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ALFRED _(raptur- 
ously): Now, darling, 
please name the happy 
day. 

Minnie (blushingly) : 
Three weeks from next 
Thursday, Alfred. 

Norah (through the key- 
hole): If you please, miss, 
that’s my reg’lar day out. 
Yowll have to git married 
in the early part of the 


week. 
SF 


Is Maud’s hair 


sil 


Tom : 
golden ? 
TED: No, it’s plaited. 


GF 


Youne PLAYWRIGHT : 
And what did you think 
of my climax ? 

Critic: It was 
welcome. 


GF 


Tue ABLE EprrTor (iron- 
ically): Is this poetry ? 
Didn’t I begin each line with 


GF 


“THE decree,” announced the messenger of 
Jupiter, “is that you shall be bound for ever to 
the wheel ! ” 

“ W—which make ?” asked Ixion anxiously. 


GF 


“Or did not mind the threats ’av ’im,” Mr. 
Hogan explained, “as much as th’ insultin’ shtyle 
av his remarks.” 

“ And fwhat did he say ?” asked Mr. Grogan. 

“He says to me, ‘ Hogan,’ says he, ‘’tis a great 
notion Oi have to jump on you and knock your 
face into shape.’” 


very 


LDS 
CONTRIBUTOR: 
a capital letter ? 


Many correspondents have expressed a wish for 
more poems by the late Eugene Field, whose 
charming verses have occasionally adorned this 
page. I cull the following :— 


THE NAUGHTY DOLL. 
By Eugene Field. 


~ dolly is . dreadful care— 

er name is Miss Amandy ; 

I dress her up and curl her hair, 
And feed her taffy cand 

Yet heedless of the pleading voice 
Of her devoted mother, 

She will not wed her mother’s choice, 
But says she’ll wed another. 


I'd have her wed the china vase— 
There is no Dresden rarer ; 

You might go searching every place 
And never find a fairer. 

He is a gentle, pinkish youth, 
Of that there’s no denying ; 

Yet when I s _ of him, forsooth ! 
Amandy falls to crying. 


She loves the drum—that’s very plain— 
And scorns the vase so clever, 

And weeping, vows she will remain 
A spinster doll for ever ! 

The protestations of the drum 
I am convinced are hollow ; 

When once distressing times should come 
How soon would ruin follow. 


Yet all in vain the Dresden boy 
From yonder mantel woos her ; 
A mania for that vulgar toy, 
The noisy drum, imbues her, 
In vain I wheel her to and fro, 
And reason with her mildly ; 
Her waxen tears in torrents flow, 
Her sawdust heart beats wildly. 


I’m sure that when I’m big and tall, 
And wear long trailing dresses, 

I shan’t encourage beaux at all 
Till mamma acquiesces. 

Our choice will be a suitor then 
As pretty as this vase is: 

Oh, how we’ll hate the noisy men 
With whiskers on their faces! 


ST 


PrisciLLa (just arrived): 
here ? 

Puy is: Oh, there are a few apologies for men! 

PriscitLa: Well, if an apology is offered to me 
I shall accept it. 


Are there any men 
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BUBBLES. 
By Mary Holdsworth, 


“T1’s delicious!” cried Dorothy, with her mouth 
full of soapsuds. They had such an aggravating 
way of getting into her mouth instead of going 
into the bowl of the pipe, as they should have 
done, to make beautiful big bubbles. But then, 
after all, what 
was a bit of 
soap more or 
less—as long 
as nurse was 
not washing 
your face and 
poking it in 
your eye? And 
then the pipe. 
What a bother 
she had had to 
get it. Would 
you believe it, 
she had actu- 
ally got it from 
the stable-boy, 
who had stolen 
it—at least not 
actually stolen 
it—but taken 
it out of the 
gardener’s coat f A 
pocket when ‘ iZ <a, 
he was not | Ge y \ 
looking, in- My. 4 "\\ 

vi 


tending to put rn \ 
it back when \\ 
he had done fl Wg 


with it. Such 
a nice boy was 
Jim Snooks, so 
kind and ready 
to oblige! 
Why, he knew 
every bird’s 
nest in the 
garden, and 
could stand on 
his head and 
do anything! 

“He is a 
kind boy, is 
Jimmy !” said 
Dorothy, as 
this time she 
managed to ‘ - 
send a beauti- ; U 
ful big rain- 
bow - coloured 
bubble right up into the air. It was a splendid 
game, only, alas! there was nobody to see. Dolly 
always liked an admiring and appreciative audience 
to witness her feats. 

Jimmy had been recalled to his duty by the 
stern voice of Simmons the gardener, and so she 
was left to blow her bubbles all alone 

She looked up the road and down the road, 
but there was no one in sight. It was sad. 


\ Wi 
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‘*He blew a beautiful rainbow-coloured bubble.” 


“ Muvver” was out paying calls, and “farver” 
was out too, and the other children were in the 
nursery, from which, by some lucky chance, Dolly 
had escaped. 

“Oh dear!” she sighed, “I wish sombry was here 
to watch me blow the bubbles. I can blow them 
right up to heaven—at least, nearly up to heaven.” 

To be sure she had swallowed almost as much 
soap and water 
as went up 
into the air in 
the form of 
bubbles. What 
of that? Every 
pleasure has 
its pain, and 
what were a 
few mouthfuls 
of soapy water 
in compari- 
son with the 
fun she was 
having? But 
what was the 
use of piping 
if there was no 
one to dance? 

With a great 
deal of diffi- 
culty she 
opened the big 
iron gate; it 
was as much 
' as she could 
S Tie j manage, but 
she did it, and 
then she sal- 
lied forth down 
the road. It 
was a_ beauti- 
ful shady road, 
bordered by 
high banks 
studded with 
primroses and 
violets, a real 
country road. 
Dolly was very 
fond of prim- 
roses, and 
generally 
picked a bunch’ 
for “ muvver” 
close by the 
heads, with no 
stalk to speak 
of; but to-day 
she never even 
saw them. What she did see, however, was a 
figure coming down the road. 

At the welcome sight her spirits revived. She 
threw more energy than ever into the blowing of 
the bubbles, and watched the approaching figure 
with great interest. It was that of a man, some- 
what elderly, dressed in a curious fashion that she 
had not seen before. He wore silk stockings and 
knee-breeches and a quaint hat, like you some- 
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times see in pictures—not at all like “ farver’s.” 
He had a round, rosy, good-tempered face, with a 
twinkle in the eye, and his hair—what he had of 
it—was long and white. Allowing himself to 
be drawn within the garden, he seated himself, 
and placing his hands on his knees, smiled 
down at her in the kindest and most friendly 
manner. 

Dolly blew one of her best bubbles with an air 
of great importance. 

“Tsn’t it lovely?” she exclaimed, watching it 
mount until it burst into thin air. 

“ Beautiful,” said the kind man, smiling. 

“T love blowing bubbles; don’t you?” asked 
she ecstatically. 

“ Eh—well—yes,” he assented. It was im- 
possible to say otherwise with Dolly’s eyes fixed 
intently on his. 

“It’s very nice when you don’t swallow the 
soap,” she went on to explain. 

“Soap is an excellent thing in its way,” said 
the kind man affably ; “and in its right place,” he 
added. 

“ Not in your eye though. Nursie always gets 
it into your eye when she washes your face, she 
rubs so hard,” sighed Dolly. 

“You should keep your eyes shut,” he suggested. 
“T on’y open them a weeny bit to see if Dodo 
as dressed as me.” 

He laughed. 

“What?” asked Dolly. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing,” he said hastily. He 
did not feel inclined to begin a lecture just then. 

“My bubble is going right up to heaven— 
amongst the stars. . What are the stars made of ?” 
she demanded. 

“ They are other worlds,” he said glibly. 

“No, they are not,” said Dolly decidedly. 

“ What are they, then?” he asked, amused. 

“They aré little candles to light people going 
home in the dark—on’y people ought not to be 
out in the dark.” The kind man looked very 
grateful for the information. 

“ Now it’s your turn,” said Dolly, offering the 
soapsuds and the dirty clay pipe. 

“ Oh—I—eh—well, I’d rather see you blow 


—s 
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them. You do it so beautifully,” he said diplo- 
matically. 
“Oh, you must,” said Dolly imperatively. 


“Tt’s your turn,” she added generously. “Me 


and Dodo always goes half shares.” 


“And as Dodo is not here you want to go 
half shares with me,” he laughed good-naturedly. 
“ Well, well, well.” 

“And I want to see if you can blow them 
better’n me,” said Dolly, holding out the pipe 
with an air of finality. 

He took it meekly. Her air of calm authority 
completely cowed him. He took the basin of 
soapsuds, Dolly watching him with sparkling 
eyes, while he blew a beautiful rainbow-coloured 
bubble. Up, up it went, slowly and majestically, 
followed by the admiring gaze of them both. 
It was years since he had done such a thing 
as blow bubbles, and mighty proud he felt of 
himself. 

Encouraged by the admiring gaze, he recklessly 
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dipped the old clay pipe again into the soap- 
suds and evolved another rainbow-coloured ball. 
Dolly clapped her hands with delight. “ It’s 
scrumptious!” she cried; and he quite agreed 
that it was. 

“ Blow another!” cried the unconscionable little 
maiden. 

He meekly complied. Just as he was in the 
middle of this grave occupation a carriage and pair 
dashed past. As for the occupants, when they 
saw their good bishop with a short clay in his 
mouth, a basin of soapsuds in his hands, and his 
hat set rakishly at the back of his head, in com- 
pany with a small girl with the dirtiest of faces, 
and both gazing with rapt admiration at a gor- 
geous bubble, their feelings were too deep for 
words. ‘To add to the enormity of his offence, so 
intent was he on this fascinating occupation that 
he never even saw them until the smile of recog- 
nition had faded out of their faces, or rather had 
given place toa look of stony horror. Not even 
then did he realise his offence in its true hideous- 
ness. He took off his hat with his disengaged hand 
and made the best bow he could, with the basin 
of soapsuds in the other hand and the short clay 
pipe still in his mouth. His smile of perfect inno- 
cence and good faith did not meet with the same 
geniality with which it was given; but he did not 
notice. Other people passed and stared with 
horror or amusement — according to their dis- 
position — at the uncanonical sight. Even the 
redoubtable Simmons, the owner of the short 
dirty clay in question, gave vent to an emphatic, 
if vulgar, “ Well, I’m blowed!” when he came 
upon the scene. 

“Q Simmons,” cried Dolly to the scandalised 
gardener, “it’s just been lovely! It’s your pipe 
that Jim Snooks tooked out of your pocket; and 
we've had the beautifullest bubbles!” 

The soapsuds being exhausted, she condescended 
to return the pipe to its lawful possessor, and the 
empty basin as well. ; 

“It’s been an awf’ly nice game!” she continued, 
slipping a dirty little hand into the bishop’s. “I 
blowed some good bubbles, but you blowed the 
goodest, ’cause you're the biggest. Oh, and would 
you like a primrose? ’Cause I’ll pick you some 
to put in your coat, like farver.” 

Without waiting fora reply she picked a few 
with an apology for stalks and eagerly stuck 
them in his button-hole with an air of grave 
satisfaction. 

Then he opened the large iron gate and took 
off his hat with great ceremony to the small 
child, who watched him out of sight with solemn 
blue eyes. : 

As he slowly proceeded on his way, decorated 
with the primrose heads, a slow smile spread over 
his face at his afternoon’s performance, and at the 
recollection of the scandalised faces of the occu- 
pants of the carriage. 

And this is the true origin of the story that 
went the rounds, that the bishop was in the habit 
of smoking a dirty clay pipe. 

I may as well add that Simmons quite forgot to 
punish Jim Snooks, and the pipe remains to this 
day in his family as a treasured heirloom 
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Suockit: Does learning the bicycle require any 
particular application ? 

Sprockert: No, none in particular. But arnica 
is about as good as anything. 


GF 


First: There is one sign that should be placed 
over every letter-box in the city. 

Seconp: What is that ? 

First: Post no bills. 


GF 


“Pa, who was Shylock ?” 
“Great goodness, boy! You attend church and 
Sunday-school every week and don’t know who 


Shylock was?” cried his father with a look of 


surprise and horror. “Go and read your Bible, 


sir!” 


Casry: Oji’ll wurk no more fer thot mon Dolan. 

Mrs. Casry: An’ phwy ? 

Casey: Shure, ’tis on account av a remark thot 
he made t’me. 

Mrs. Casey: Phwat did he say ? 

Casry: Sez he, Pat, yer discharged. 


SSF 


AMANDA (alighting from her wheel at the road- 
side, where Mortimer awaits her): Have I kept 
you waiting long, dear ? 

Mortimer: Long? Many cycles have passed 
since the hour appointed for our meeting. 


Tom: Be careful, old man. Keep away from 
her and avoid a broken heart. Her father has a 
will of iron. 

Jack: Yes, but he has a will of gold, too. 


ST 


Ir was just after spring cleaning. She was 
reading in a low, thrilling voice: “When the 
packing begins in earnest, it seems as though 
there could be no spot on the earth’s surface 
unshaken.” 

He roused himself from a somnolent attitude in 
an easy chair. “Who wrote that, Maria? He’s 
been through it, whoever he is. I wonder who he 
married ?” 

“Why, you great stupid,” said she, “it’s 
Nansen writing about the ice!” 


SR 


He: Miss Peavick’s age is telling upon her. 
Sue: What ingratitude! 


GT 


SHE: How enthusiastic and devoted Chappie 
Goodboy is to yachting. 
HE: Yes, it gives him a chance to get among 


the swells. 


Sue: Take care, Alfred! That isn’t the remedy 
for seasickness. Don’t you see the bottle is 
marked poison ? 

He: 'That’s the one I want. 
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LEAVES peeping shyly from every tree Leaves in your beauty of brightest green 
Tell me, oh, tell me, what do you see? Tell, oh, tell me again what is seen ? 
Tenderest sunshine, cloudless skies, Sun-crowned roses through all the land 
And unthought thought in lovelit eyes. And a circlet bright on a slender hand. 


Leaves in your glory of deepest gold 
Tell, oh, tell me, what now you behold ? 
Sunset rays from the far-off West, 
Hand clasping hand in infinite rest. 


Edith Ashby. 
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IX months passed and a panic 
terror had seized London. It 
was one of those epidemic 
frenzies which have fallen 
upon great cities in former 
ages of the world. The pub- 

lic mind was filled with the idea that London 

was threatened with a serious danger, that 
it was verging on an awful crisis, that it was 
about to be destroyed. 

The signs were such as have usually been 
considered preparatory to the Second Coming 
of the Messiah—a shock of earthquake, 
which threw down a _ tottering chimney 
(somewhere in Soho), and the expected 
appearance of a comet. But this was not 
to be the Second Advent; it was to be a 
disaster confined to London. 

God was about to punish London for its 
sins. The dishonour lay at its door of being 
the wickedest city in the world. Side by 
side with the developments of mechanical 
science, lifting men to the power and posi- 
tion of angels, there was a moral degenera- 
tion degrading them to the level of beasts. 
With an apparent aspiration after social 
and humanitarian reform, there was a 
corruption of the public conscience and a 
hardening of the public heart. London 
was the living picture of this startling 
contrast. Impiety, iniquity, impurity and 
injustice were at their height here, and 
either England must forfeit her position 
among the nations or the Almighty would 
interpose. The Almighty was about to in- 
terpose, and the consummation of London’s 
wickedness was near. 

By what means the destruction of 
London would come to pass was a matter 
on which there were many theories, and 
the fear and consternation of the people 
took various shapes. One of them was 

















that of a mighty earthquake, in which the 
dome of St. Paul’s was to totter and the 
towers of Westminster Abbey to rock and 
fall amid clouds of dust. Another was 
that of an avenging fire, in which the 
great city was to light up the whole face 
of Europe and burn to ashes as a witness of 
God’s wrath at the sins of men. A third 
was that of a flood, in which the Thames 
was to rise and submerge the city, and tens 
of thousands of houses and hundreds of 
thousands of persons were to be washed 
away and destroyed. 

Concerning the time of the event, the 
popular imagination had attained to a 
more definite idea. It was to occur on 
the great day of the Epsom races. Derby 
day was the national day. More than any 
day associated with political independence, or 
with victory in battle, or yet with religious 
sanctity, the day devoted to sport and gam- 
bling, and intemperance and immorality, 
was England’s day. Therefore the Almighty 
had selected that day for the awful revela- 
tion by which He would make His power 
known to man. 

Thus the heart of London was once 
more stormed, and shame and panic ran 
through it like an epidemic. The conse- 
quences were the usual ones. In vain the 
newspapers published articles in derision 
of the madness, with accounts of similar 
frenzies which had laid hold of London 
before. There was a run on the _ banks, 
men sold their businesses, dissolved their 
partnerships, transferred their stocks and 
removed to houses outside the suburbs. 
Great losses were sustained in all ranks 
of society, and the oniy class known to 
escape were the Jews on the Exchange, who 
held their peace and profited by their 
infidelity. 

When people asked themselves who the 
author and origin of the panic was, they 
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thought instantly and with one accord of 
a dark-eyed lonely man who walked the 
streets of London in the black cassock of a 
monk, with the cord and three knots, which 
were the witness of life-vows. No dress 
could have shown to better advantage his 
dark-brown face and tall figure. Some- 
thing majestic seemed to hang about the 
man. His big lustrous eyes, his faint smile, 
with its sad expression always behind it, his 
silence, his reserve, his burning eloquence 
when he preached, seemed to lay siege to 
the imagination of the populace, and es- 
pecially to take hold, as with a fiery grip, 
of the impassioned souls of women. 

A certain mystery about his life did 
much to help this extraordinary fascination. 
When London as a whole became conscious 
of him it was understood that he was in 
some sort a nobleman as well as a priest, 
and had renounced the pleasures and posses- 
sions of the world, and given up all for 
God. His life was devoted to the poor 
and outcast, especially to the Magdalens 
and their unhappy children. Although a 
detached monk still, and living in obedience 
to the rule of one of the monastic Brother- 
hoods of the Anglican Church, he was also 
vicar of a parish in Westminster. His 
church was a centre of religious life in that 
abandoned district, having no fewer than 
thirty parochial organisations connected with 
it, including guilds, clubs, temperance socie- 
ties, savings-banks, and above all, shelters 
and orphanages for the girls and their little 
ones, who were the vicar’s especial care. 

His chief helpers were a company of 
devoted women, drawn mainly from the 
fashionable fringe which skirted his squalid 
district, and banded together as a sisterhood. 
For clerical help he depended entirely on the 
brothers of his Society, and the money saved 
by these voluntary agencies he distributed 
among the poor, the sick and the unfortunate. 
Money of his own he had none, and his 
purse was always empty by reason of his free- 
handedness. Rumour spoke of a fortune of 
many thousands which had been spent wholly 
on others in the building or maintenance of 
school and hospital, shelter and refuge. He 
lived a life of more than Christian sim- 
plicity, and was seen to treat himself with 
constant disregard of comfort and conveni- 
ence. His only home was two rooms (for- 
merly assigned to the choir) on the ground 
floor under his church, and it was understood 
that he slept on a hospital bed wrapped in 
the cloak which in winter he wore over his 
cassock. His personal servant in these cell- 
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like quarters was a lay brother from his 
Society—a big ungainly boy with sprawling 
features—who served him and loved him 
and looked up to him with the devotion of 
a dog. <A dog of other kind he had also— 
a bloodhound, whose affection for him was a 
terror to all who awakened its jealousy or 
provoked its master’s wrath. People said he 
had learnt renunciation and was the most 
Christ-like man they had ever known. He 
was called “The Father.” 

Such was the man with whom the popular 
imagination associated the idea of the panic, 
but what specific ground there was for laying 
upon him the responsibility of the precise 
predictions which led to it none could rightly 
say. It was remembered afterwards that 
every new folly had been ascribed to him. 
“The Father says so-and-so,” or ‘ The 
Father says such-and-such will come to pass,” 
and then came prophecies which were the 
remotest from his thoughts. No matter how 
wild or extravagant the assertion, if it was 
laid upon him there were people ready to 
believe it, so deep was the impression made 
on the public mind by this priest in the 
black cassock, with the bloodhound at his 
heels, so strong was the assurance that he 
was a man with the breath of God in him. 

What was known with certainty was that 
the Father preached against the impurities 
and injustices of the age with a vehemence 
never heard before, and that when he spoke 
of the wickedness of the world towards 
woman, of the temptations that were laid 
before her—temptations of dress, of luxury, 
of false work and false fame—and then of 
the cruel neglect and abandonment of woman 
when her summer had gone and her winter 
had come, his lips seemed to be touched as 
by a live coal from the altar, and his eyes to 
blaze as with Pentecostal fire. Cities and 
nations which countenanced and upheld such 
corruptions of a false civilisation would be 
overtaken by the judgment of God. That 
judgment was near, it was imminent, and but 
for the many instances in which the life of 
the rich, the great, and the powerful was 
redeemed by the highest virtue, this pitiful 
farce of a national existence would have been 
played out already—but for the good men 
still found in Sodom, the city of abominations 
must long since have been destroyed. People 
there were to laugh at these predictions, but 
they were only throwing cold water on lime, 
the more they did so the more it smoked. 

Little by little a supernatural atmosphere 
gathered about the Father as a man sent 
from God. One day he visited a child who 
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was sick with a bad mouth, and touching the 
child’s mouth he said, “ It will be well soon.” 
The child recovered immediately, and the 
idea was started that he was a healer. People 
waited for him that they might touch his 
hand. Sometimes after service he had to 
stand half an hour while the congregation 
filed past him. Hardheaded persons, sane 
and cute in other relations of life, were heard 
to protest that on shaking hands with him 
an electric current passed through them. 
Sick people declared themselves cured by the 
sight of him, and charlatans sold hand- 


















‘‘ Shall I go, I wonder?” 


| BARNA TT, _ 


kerchiefs on pretence that he had blessed 
them. He repeatedly protested that it was 
not necessary to touch or even to see him. 
“Your faith alone can make you whole.” 
But the frenzy increased, the people crowded 
upon him, and he was followed through the 
streets for his blessing. 

Somebody discovered that he was born 
on the 25th of December and was just 
thirty-three years of age. Then the mad- 
ness reached its height. A certain re- 
semblance was observed in his face and 
head to the traditional head and face of 


Christ, and it was the humour of the 
populace to discover some mystical rela- 
tion between him and the divine figure. 
Hysterical women kissed his hand and even 
hailed him as their Saviour. He protested 
and remonstrated, but all to no purpose. 
The delusion grew, and his protestations 
helped it. 

As the day approached that was to be big 
with the fate of London, his church, which 
had been crowded before, was now besieged. 
He was understood to preach the hope that 
in the calamity to befall the city a remnant 
would be saved, as Israel was saved from 
the plagues of Egypt. Thousands who were 
too poor to leave London had determined to 
spend the night of the fateful day in the 
open air, and already they were going out 
into the fields and the parks, to Hampstead, 
Highgate and Blackheath. The panic was 
becoming terrible, and the newspapers were 
calling upon the authorities to intervene. A 
danger to the public peace was threatened, 
and the man who was chiefly to blame for 
it should be dealt with at once. No matter 
that he was innocent of active sedition, no 
matter that he was living a 
life devoted to religious and 
humanitarian reforms, no mat- 
ter that his vivid faith, his 
trust in God and his obedience 
to the divine will, were like a 
light shining in a dark place, 
no matter that he was not 
guilty of the wild extravagance 
of the predictions of his fol- 
lowers—the Father was a peril, 
he was a panic-maker, and he 
should be arrested and 1e- 
strained, 

The morning of Derby day 
broke gray and dull and close. 
It was one of those mornings 
in summer which portend a 
Davis thunderstorm and great heat. 

In that atmosphere London 
awoke to two great fevers—the fever of 
superstitious fear and the fever of gambling 
and sport. 


IT. 


But London is a monster with many hearts ; 
it is capable of various emotions, and even at 
that feverish time it was at the full tide of a 
sensation of a different kind entirely. This 
was a new play and a new player. The play 
was “risky” ; it was understood to present 
the fallen woman in her naked reality, and 
not as a soiled dove or sentimental plaything. 
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The player was the actress who performed 
this part. She was new to the stage, and 
little was known of her, but it was whispered 
that she had something in common with the 
character she personated. Her success had 
been instantaneous ; her photograph was in 
the shop windows; it had been reproduced 
in the illustrated papers; she had sat to 
famous artists, and her portrait in oils was 
on the line at Burlington House. 

The play was the latest work of the 
Scandinavian dramatist; the actress was 
Glory Quayle. 

At nine o’clock on the morning of Derby 
day Glory was waiting in the drawing-room 
of the Garden House, dressed in a magnificent 
outdoor costume of pale gray, which seemed 
to wave like a ripe hay-field. She looked 
paler and more nervous than before, and 
sometimes she glanced at the clock on the 
mantelpiece and sometimes looked away in 
the distance before her while she drew on 
her long white gloves and buttoned them. 
Rosa Macquarrie came upstairs hurriedly. 
She was smartly dressed in black, with red 
roses, and looked bright and brisk and 
happy. 

*“ He has sent Benson with the carriage to 
ask us to drive down,” said Rosa. “ Must 
have some engagement, surely. Let us be 
off, dear. No time to lose.” 

“Shall I go, I wonder?” said Glory with 
a strange gravity. 

“Indeed, yes, dear. Why not? You've 
not been in good spirits lately, and it will do 
you good. Besides, you deserve a holiday 
after a six months’ season. And then it’s 
such a great day for him, too.” 

“Very well, I'll go,” said Glory, and at 
that moment a twitch of her nervous fingers 
broke a button of one of the gloves. She 
drew it off, threw both gloves on to a side 
table, took up another pair that lay there, 
and followed Rosa down the stairs. An 
open carriage was waiting for them in the 
outer court of the Inn, and ten minutes 
afterwards they drew up in a narrow street 
off Whitehall, under a wide archway, which 
opened into the large and silent quadrangle 
leading to the principal public offices. It 
was the Home Office: the carriage had come 
for Drake. 

Drake had seen changes in his life too. 
His father was dead and he had succeeded 
to the baronetcy. He had also inherited a 
racing establishment which the family had 
long upheld, and a colt which had _ been 
entered for the Derby nearly three years 
ago, was to run in the race that day. Its 


name was Ellan Vannin, and it was not a 
favourite. Notwithstanding the change in 
his fortunes, Drake still held his position of 
private secretary to the Secretary of State, 
but it was understood that he was shortly 
to enter public life, under the wing of the 
Government, and stand for the first con- 
stituency that became vacant. Ministers 
predicted a career for him; there was no- 
thing he might not aspire to, and hardly 
anything he might not do. 

Parliament had adjourned in honour of 
the day on which the “ Isthmian games” 
were celebrated, and the Home Secretary, as 
leader of the Lower House, had said that 
horse-racing was “a noble and distinguished 
sport, deserving of a national holiday.” But 
the Minister himself, and consequently his 
secretary, had been compelled to put in an 
appearance at their office for all that. 
There was urgent business demanding 
prompt attention. 

In the large green room of the Home 
Office, overlooking the empty quadrangle, 
the Minister, dressed in a paddock coat, 
received a deputation of six clergymen. It 
included Archdeacon Wealthy, ‘who served 
as its spokesman. In a rotund voice, strut- 
ting a step and swinging his glasses, the 
Archdeacon stated their case. They had 
come, most reluctantly, and with a sense of 
pain and grief and humiliation, to make 
representations about a brother clergyman. 
It was the notorious Mr. Storm—* Father ” 
Storm, for he was drawing the people into 
the Roman obedience. The man was bring- 
ing religion into ridicule and contempt, and 
it was the duty of all who loved their mother 
Church 

“Pardon me, Mr. Archdeacon, we have 
nothing to do with that,” said the Minister. 
“ You should go to your Bishop. Surely he 
is the proper person Z 

“We've been, sir,” said the Archdeacon ; 
and then followed an explanation of the 
Bishop’s powerlessness. The Church pro- 
vided no funds to protect a Bishop from 
legal proceedings in inhibiting a vicar guilty 
of this ridiculous kind of conduct. “ But 
the man cemes within the power of the 
secular authorities, sir. He is constantly 
inciting people to assemble unlawfully to 
the danger of the public peace.” 

“ How ? how?” 

“ Well, he is a fanatic, a lunatic, and has 
put out monstrous and ridiculous predictions 
about the destruction of London, causing 
disorderly crowds to assemble about his 
church. The thoroughfares are blocked, 
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and people are pushed about and assaulted. 
Indeed, things have come to such a pass that 
now—to-day = 

“Pardon me again, Mr. Archdeacon, but 
this seems to be a simple matter for the 
police. Why didn’t you go to the Commis- 
sioner at Scotland Yard ? ” 

“ We did, sir, but he said—you will hardly 
believe it—but he actually affirmed that as 
the man had been guilty of no overt act of 
sedition ‘ 

“ Precisely—that would be my view too.” 

* And are we, sir, to wait for a riot, for 
death, for murder, before the law can be put 
in motion ? Is there no precedent for pro- 
ceeding before anything serious . . . I may 
say alarming . 

“Well, gentlemen,” said the Minister, 
glancing impatiently at his watch, “I can 
only promise you that the matter shall have 
proper attention. The Commissioner shall 
be seen, and if a summons i 

“Tt is too late for that now, sir. The 
man is a dangerous madman and should be 
arrested and put under restraint.” 

“T confess I don’t quite see what he has 
done, but if wg 

The Archdeacon drew himself up. “ Be- 
cause a clergyman is well connected-—has 
high official connections indeed... But 
surely it is better that one man should be 
put under control, whoever he is, than that 
the whole Church and nation should be 
endangered and disgraced.” 

"Shi... Hml..«.~ 2! 1 Geek 
I’ve heard that sentiment before somewhere, 
Mr. Archdeacon. But [ll not detain you 
now.’ If a warrant is necessary...” and 
with vague promises and plausible speeches 
the Minister bowed the deputation out of 
the room. Then he pisht and pshawed, 
swung a field-glass across his shoulder, and 
prepared to leave for the day. 

“Confound them! How these Christians 
love each other! I leave it with you, 
Drake. When the matter was mentioned 
at Downing Street, the Prime Minister told 
us to act without regard to his interest in 
the young priest. If there’s likely to be a 
riot let the Commissioner get his warrant. 
. . + Heigh-ho! Ten-thirty! Tm off! 
Good-day ! ” 

Some minutes afterwards Drake himself, 
having written to Scotland Yard, followed 
his chief down the private staircase to the 
quadrangle, where Glory and Rosa were 
waiting in the carriage under the arch. 

In honour of the event in which his horse 
was to play a part, Drake had engaged a 
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coach to take a party of friends to the 
Downs. They assembled at an hotel in the 
Buckingham Palace Road. Lord Robert 
was there, dressed in the latest fashion, with 
boots of approved Parisian shape and a neck- 
tie of crying colours. Betty Bellman was 
with him, in a red and white dress and a 
large red hat. There was a lady in pale 
green with a light bonnet ; another in gray 
and white, and another in brightest blue. 
They were a large, smart, and even gor- 
geous company, chiefly theatrical. Before 
eleven o’clock they were spinning along the 
Kennington Road on their way to Epsom. 
Drake himself drove, 
and Glory occupied the 
seat of honour by his 
side. She was looking 
brighter now, and was 
smiling and laughing 
and making little sallies 







‘¢ How these Christians love each other!” 


in response to her companion’s talk. IIe 
was telling her all about the carnival. The 
Derby was the greatest race the world over. 
It was run for about six thousand sovereigns, 
but the total turnover of the meeting was 
probably a million of money. Thus on its 
business side alone it was a great national 
enterprise, and the puritans who would 
abolish it ought to think of that. A race- 
horse cost about three hundred a year to 
keep, but of course nobody maintained his 
racing establishment on his winnings. Nearly 
everybody had to bet, and gambling was not 
so great an offence as some people supposed. 
The whole trade of the world was of the 
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nature of a gamble, life itself was a gamble, 
and the racecourse was the only market in 
the world where no man could afford to go 
bankrupt or be a defaulter or refuse to pay. 

They were now going by Clapham Common, 
with an unbroken stream of vehicles of every 
sort, coaches with outriders, landaus, hansom- 
cabs, omnibuses, costers’ spring carts and 
barrows. Every coach carried its horn, and 
every horn was blown at the approach to 
every village. The sun was hot, and the 
roads were rising to the horses’ fetlocks in 
dust. Drake was pointing out some of their 
travelling companions. That large coach 
going by at a furious gallop was the coach 
of the Army and Navy Club; that barouche, 
with its pair of greys and its postillion, 
belonged to a well-known wine merchant ; 
that carriage, with its couple of leaders 
worth hundreds apiece, was the property of 
a prosperous publican; that was the coach 
which usually ran between Northumberland 
Avenue and Virginia Water, and its seats 
were let out at so much apiece, usually to 
clerks, who practised innocent frauds to 
escape from the City; those soldiers on the 
omnibus were from the Wellington Barracks 
on “ Derby leave”; and those jolly tars with 
their sweethearts, packed like herrings in a 
‘ar, were the only true sportsmen on the 
road, and probably hadn’t the price of a 
glass of rum on any race of the day. Going 
by road to the Derby was almost a thing of 
the past; smart people didn’t often do it, 
but it was the best fun anyway, and many an 
old sport tooled his team on the road still. 

Glory grew brighter at every mile they 
covered. Everything pleased or amused 
or astonished her. With the charm born 
of a vivid interest in life, she radiated 
happiness over all the company. Some 
glimpses of the country-girl came back ; her 
soul thrilled to the beauty of the world 
around, and she cried out like a child at 
sight of the chestnut and red hawthorn, and 
at the scent of spring with which the air was 
laden. From time to time she was recog- 
nised on the road; people raised their hats 
to her; and Drake made no disguise of his 
beaming pride. He leaned back to Rosa, 
who was sitting on the seat behind, and 
whispered, “ Like herself to-day, isn’t she ?” 

“Why shouldn’t she be, with all the world 
at her feet and her future on the knees of 
the gods?” said Rosa. 


But a shade of sadness came over Glory’s 
face, as if the gay world and its amusements 
had not altogether filled a void that was left 
They were draw- 


somewhere in her heart. 
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ing up to water the horses at the old “ Cock,” 
at Sutton, and a brown-faced woman, with 
big silver earrings and a monster hat and 
feather, came up to the coach to tell the 
“quality ” their fortunes. 

“Oh, let us, Glo!” cried Betty. 
love it of all things, doncher know !” 

The gipsy had held out her hand to Glory. 
“ Let me look at your palm, pretty lady.” 

“Am I to cross it with silver first ?” 

“Thank you kindly. But must I tell 
you the truth, lady ?” 

“Why, yes, mother. Why not?” 

“Then you're going to lose money to-day, 
lady ; but never mind, you shall be fortunate 
in the end, and the one you love shall be 
yours.” ; 

“ That's all right!” cried the gentlemen in 
chorus. 

The ladies tittered, and Glory turned to 
Drake and said, “A pair of gloves against 
Elan Vannin.” 

“Tone!” said Drake, and there was 
general laughter. 

The gipsy still held Glory’s hand, and 
looking up at Drake out of the corner of her 
eyes she said, “I won’t tell you what colour 
he is, pretty lady, but he is young and tall, 
and though he is a gorgio, he is the kind a 
romany girl would die for. Much trouble 
you'll have with him, and because of his 
foolishness and your own unkindness you'll 
put seven score miles between you. You 
like to live your life, lady, and as men 
drown their sorrows in drink, so do you 
drown yours in pleasure. But it will all 
come right at last, lady, and those who envy 
and hate you now will kiss the ground you 
walk on.” 

“lo,” said Betty, “lm surprised at ye, 
dearest, listenin’ to such clipperty-clapper !” 

Glory did not recover her composure after 
this incident until they came near to the 
Downs. Meantime the grooms had blown 
their horns at many villages hidden in the 
verdure of charming hollows, and the coaches 
had overtaken the people who had left Lon- 
don earlier in the day to make the journey 
afoot: boy tramps, looking tired already, 
“Wish ye luck, gentlemen!” fat sailors 
and mutilated colliers playing organs, “ "T'was 
in Trafalgar’s Bay,” and “Come whoam to 
thee childer and me”; tatterdemalions sell- 
ing the “ C’rect card—on’y fourpence—and 
I’ve slep’ out on the Downs last night, s’elp 
me!”—and all the ragged army of the 
maimed and the miserable who hang on the 
edge of a carnival. 

Among this wreckage, as they skimmed 
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over it on the coach, there was one figure 
more grotesque than the rest, a Polish Jew 
in his long kaftan and his worn Sabbath hat, 
going along alone, triddle-traddle, in his 
slippers without heels. Lord Robert was at 
the moment teasing Betty into a pet by 
christening her the “ Elephant,” in allusion 
to her stoutness. But somebody called his 
attention to the Jew, and he screwed his 
glass to his eye and cried, “ Father Storm, 
by Jove!” 

The nickname was taken up by other 
people on the coach, and also by people on 
other coaches, and “ Father Storm!” was 
thrown at the poor scarecrow as a missile 
from twenty quarters at once. Glory’s colour 
was rising to her ears, and Drake was hum- 
ming a tune to cover her confusion. But 
Betty was asking, “ Who is Father Storm, 
if you please ?” and Lord Robert was say- 
ing, “ Bless my stars, this is something 
new, don’t you know!  Here’s somebody 
who doesn’t know Father Storm! Father 
Storm, my dear Elephant, is the prophet, the 
modern Jonah, who predicts that Nineveh, 
that is to say, London, is to be destroyed 
this very day.” 

“ He must be balmy !” said Betty, and the 
lady in blue went into fits of langhter. 

“Yes,” said Lord Robert, “and all be- 
cause wicked men like ourselves insist on 
enjoying ourselves on a day like this with 
pretty people like you !” 

“Well, he ¢s a cough-drop!” said Betty. 
The lady in blue asked what was “ balmy,” 
and a “cough-drop,” and Lord Robert said— 

“Betty means that the good Father is 
crazy—silly-—stupid—cracked in the head-— 
in short : 

But Glory could bear no more. It was an 
insult to John Storm to be sat upon in judg- 
ment by such a woman. With a fiery jet of 
temper she turned about and said, “ Pity 
there are not more heads cracked, then, if it 
would only iet a little of the light of heaven 
into them !” 

“Oh, if it’s like that ...!” began Betty, 
looking round significantly ; and Lord 
Robert said— 

“Tt ds like that, dear Elephant; and if 
our charming Hurricane will pardon me, [’m 
not surprised that the man has broken out 
as a Messiah; and if the authorities don’t 
intervene 








“Hold your tongue, Robert!” cried 
Drake. “ Listen everybody ! ” 

They were climbing on to the Downs and 
could hear the deep hum of the people on 
the course. 





“My!” said Betty. 

“ Well!” said the lady in blue. 

“It’s like a beehive with the lid off,” said 
Glory. 

As they passed the railway station the 
people who had come by train poured into 
the road and the coach had to slow down. 

“They must have come from the four 
winds of heaven !” said Glory. 

* Wait, only wait!” said Drake. 

Some minutes afterwards everybody drew 
breath. They were on the top of the com- 
mon and had full view of the course. It 
was a vast sea of human beings stretching 
as far as the eye could reach—a black moving 
ocean without a glimpse of soil or grass. 
The race-track itself was a river of people ; 
the Grand Stand, tier on tier, was black from 
its lawns at the bottom to its sloping gallery 
on top; and the “Hill” opposite was a 
rocky coast of carriages, booths, carts and 
clustering crowds. Glory’s eyes seemed to 
leap out of her head. “It’s a nation!” she 
said with panting breath, “ An empire ! ” 

They were diving into these breaking, 
plashing, plunging waters of human life, 
with their multitudinous voices of laughter 
and speech, and Glory was looking at a dark 
figure in the hollow below, which seemed io 
stand up above the rest, when Drake cried— 

“Sit hard everybody! We'll take the 
Hill at a gallop!” 

Then to the crack of the whip, the whoop 
of the driver and the blast of the horn, 
the horses flew down like the wind. Betty 
screamed, Rosa groaned, and Glory laughed 
and looked up at Drake in her delight. 
When the coach drew up on the other side 
of the hollow the bell was ringing at the 
Grand Stand as signal for another race, and 
the dark figure had disappeared. 


III. 


THAT morning when John Storm went to 
take seven o’clock celebration the knocker- 
up, with his long stick, had not yet finished 
his rounds in the courts and alleys about the 
church, but the costers, with their barrows 
and donkeys, their wives and their children, 
were making an early start for Epsom. 
There were many communicants, and it was 
eight o’clock before he returned to his rooms. 
By that time the postman had made his first 
delivery, and there was a letter from the 
Prime Minister: “Come to Downing Street 
as soon as this reaches you. IJ must see you 
immediately.” 

He ate his breakfast of milk and brown 
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bread, said ‘‘ Good-bye, Brother Andrew; | 
shall be back for evening service,” whistled 
to the dog, and set out into the streets. But 
a sort of superstitious fear had taken hold 
of him, as if an event of supreme importance 
in his life was impending, and _ before 
answering his uncle’s summons he made a 
round of the buildings in the vicinity which 
were devoted to the work of his mission. 
His first visit was to the school. The 
children had assembled, and they were being 
marshalled in order by the Sisters and pre- 
pared for their hymn and prayer. 

“ Good morning, Father.” 

“Good morning, children.” 

Many of them had presents for him— 
one a flower, another a biscuit, another a 
marble, and yet another an old Christmas 
card. ‘God bless them and protect them !” 
he thought, and he left the school with a 
full heart. 


His last visit was to the men’s shelter, 


which he had established under the manage- 
ment of his former “ organ-man,” Mr. Jupe. 
It was a bare place, a shed which had been 
a stable, and was now floored and ceiled. 
Beds resembling the berths in the foc’s’le 
of a ship lined the walls. When these were 
full the lodgers lay on the ground. A 
blanket only was provided. The men slept 
in their clothes, but rolled up their coats for 
pillows. There was a stove where they 
might cook their food if they had money to 
buyany. A ha’porth of tea and sugar mixed, 
a ha’porth of bread and a ha’porth of butter 
made a royal feast. 

Going through the square in which his 
church stood he passed a smart gig at the 
door of a public-house that occupied the 
corner of a street. The publican, in holiday 
clothes, was stepping up to the driver’s seat 
and a young soldier, smoking a cigarette, was 
taking the place by his side. ‘“ Morning, 
Father. Can you tip us the winner?” said 
the publican with a grin, while the soldier, 
with an impudent smile, cried “ Ta-ta” over 
his shoulder to the second story of a tene- 
ment-house where a young woman, with a 
bloated and serious face and a head mopped 
up in curl-papers, was looking down from 
an open window. 

It was nine o’clock when John Storm 
reached the Prime Minister’s house. A 
small crowd of people had followed him to 
the door. 

“His lordship is waiting for you in the 
garden, sir,” said the footman, and John was 
conducted to the back. 

In the little shady enclosure between 


Downing Street and the Horse Guards’ 
Parade the Prime Minister was pacing to 
and fro. His head was bent, his step was 
heavy, he looked harassed and depressed. 
At sight of John’s monkish habit he started 
with surprise and faltered uneasily. But 
presently, sitting by John’s side on a seat 
under a tree, and keeping his eyes away 
from him, he resumed their old relations, 
and said— 

“ T sent for you, my boy, to warn you and 
counsel you. You must give up this crusade. 
It is a public danger, and God knows what 
harm may come of it. Don’t suppose I do 
not sympathise with you; I do to a certain 
extent. And don’t think I charge you 
with all the follies of this ridiculous dis- 
temper. I have followed you and watched 
you, and I know that ninety-nine hundredths 
of this madness is not yours. But in the 
eye of the public you are responsible for the 
whole of it, and that is the way of the world 
always. Enthusiasm is a good thing, my 
boy; it is the rainbow in the heaven of 
youth ; but it may go too far. It may be 
hurtful to the man who nourishes it and 
dangerous to society. The world classes it 
with lunacy and love, and so forth, among 
the nervous accidents of life, and the hum- 
drum healthy-minded herd always call that 
man a fool and a weakling, or else a fanatic 
and a madman, in whom the grand errors of 
human nature are due to an effort—may I 
not say a vain effort ?—to live up to a great 
ideal.” 

There were nervous twitchings over the 
muscles of John’s face. 

“Come now, come, for the sake of peace 
and tranquillity, lest there should be dis- 
order, and even death, let this matter rest. 
Think, my boy, think ; we are as much con- 
cerned for the world’s welfare as you can 
be, and we have higher claims and heavier 
responsibilities. J cannot raise a hand to 
help you, John. In the nature of things I 
cannot defend you. I sent for you because 
—because you are your mother’s son. Don’t 
cast on me a heavier burden than I can bear. 
Save yourself and spare me !” 

“* What do you wish me to do, uncle 

“Leave London immediately, and stay 
away until this tumult has settled down.” 

“ Ah, that is impossible, sir.” 

“ Tmpossible ? ” 

“ Quite impossible. And though I did not 
make these predictions about the destruction 
of London, yet I believe we are on the eve 
of a great change.” 

“You do?” 
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“Yes; and if you had not sent for me I 
should have called on you to ask you to set 
aside a day for public prayer, that God may 
in His mercy avert the calamity that is 
coming, or direct it to the salvation of His 
servants. The morality of the nation is on 
the decline, uncle, and when morality is 
lacking the end is not far off. England is 
given up to idleness, pomp, dissolute practices 
and pleasure — pleasure, always pleasure. 


‘Then how can 


The vice of intemperance, the mania for 
gambling, these are the vultures that are 
consuming the vitals of our people. Look 
at the luxury of the country—a ludicrous 
travesty of national greatness! Look at 
the tastes and habits of our age—the dead- 
liest enemies of true religion! And then 
look at the prices we are paying, in what the 
devil calls ‘the priestesses of society,’ for 
the tranquillity of the demon of Inst !” 


“ But my boy, my dear boy ——! 





“Oh yes, uncle, yes, I know, I know— 
many humanitarian schemes are afloat, and 
we think we are not indifferent to the condi- 
tion of the poor. But contrast the toiling 
women of East London with the idlers of 
Hyde Park in a London season. Other 
nations have professed well with their lips 
while their hearts have been set on wealth 
and pleasure. And they have fallen. Yes, 
sir, In ancient Asia as well as in modern 


—— 





I hold my peace?” 


Europe they have always fallen. And unless 
we unglue ourselves from the vanities which 
imperil our existence we shall fall too. The 
lust of pleasure and the lust of wealth bring 
their own revenges. In the nation as well 
as the individual the Almighty destroys them 
as of old.” 
“True, true!’ 
“Then how can I hold my peace or run 
away while it is the duty of Christians, of 
patriots, to cry out against this danger ? 
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On the soul of every one of us the duty 
rests, and who am I that I should escape 
from it? Oh, if the Church only realised 
her responsibility, if she only kept her eyes 
open ui 

“She has powerful reasons for keeping 
them closed, my son,” said the Minister, 
“and always will have until the Estab- 
lishment is done away with. It is 
coming to that some day; but meantime 
have a care. The clergy are not your 
friends, John. Statesmen know too well 
the clerical cruelty which shelters itself 
behind the secular arm. It is an old story, 
I think, and you may find instances of that 
also in your ancient Palestine. But beware, 
my boy, beware 34 

“** Marvel not, my brethren, if the world 
hate you. Ye know that it hated me 
before it hated you.’ ” 

The exaltation of John’s manner was 
increasing, and again the Prime Minister 
became uneasy as if fearing that the young 
monk by his side would ask him next to 
kneel and pray. 

“Ah, well,” he said, rising, “I suppose 
there is no help for it, and matters must 
take their own course.” Then he broke 
into other subjects ; talked of his brother 
John’s father—whom he had lately heard 
from. His health was failing, he could not 
last very long; a letter from his son now 
might make all things well. 

John was silent, his head was down, but 
the Prime Minister could see that his words 
took no effect. Then his bleak old face 
smiled a wintry smile as he said— 

“But you are not mending much in 
one way, my boy. Do you know you’ve 
never once been here since the day you 
came to tell me you were to be married 
and intended to follow in the footsteps of 
Father Damien ?” 

John flinched, and the muscles of his face 
twitched nervously again. 

“ That was an impossible enterprise, John. 
No wonder the lady couldn’t suffer you to 
follow it. But she might have allowed you 
to see a lonely old kinsman, for all that.” 

John’s pale face was breaking and his 
breath was coming fast. 

“Well, well ”—taking his arm—“I’m not 
reproaching you, John. There are passions 
of the soul which eat up all the rest—I 
know that quite well—and when a man is 
under the sway of them he has neither father 
nor uncle, neither kith nor kin. Good-bye. 
.. . Ah, this way out-—this way.” 


The footman had stepped up to the 








Minister and whispered something about a 
crowd in front of the house, and John was 
passed out of the garden by the back door 
into the park. 

Three hours afterwards the frequenters 
of Epsom racecourse saw a man in a black 
cassock get up into an unoccupied wagon- 
ette and make ready to speak. He was on 
the breast of the Hill, directly facing the 
Grand Stand, in a close pack of carriages, 
four-in-hands, landaus and hansoms, filled 
with gaily-dressed women, in pink and yellow 
costumes, drinking champagne and eating 
sandwiches, and being waited upon by foot- 
men in livery. It was the interval between 
two events of the race meeting, and beyond 
the labyrinth of vehicles there was a line of 
betting-men, in outer garments of blue silk 
and green alpaca, standing on stools under 
huge umbrellas and calling the odds to 
motley crowds of sweltering people on foot. 

“Men and women!” he began, and five 
thousand faces seemed to rise at the sound 
of his voice. The bookmakers kept up their 
nasal cries of “I lay on the field!” “ Five 
to one bar one!” But the crowd turned 
and deserted them. “It’s the Father!” 
“Father Storm!” the people said, with 
laughter and chuckling, loose jests and some 
swearing ; but they came up to him with one 
accord until the space about him, as far as 
to the roadway by which carriages climbed 
the Hill, was an unbroken pavement of rip- 
pling faces. 

“Good old Father!” and then laughter. 
“What abart the end of the world, old 
gel?” and then references to the “ petti- 
coats,” and more laughter. “ ’Ere, I'll ’ave 
five bob each way, Resurrection!” and 
shrieks of wilder laughter still. 

The preacher stood for some moments 
silent and unshaken. Then the quiet 
dignity of the man and the love of fair- 
play in the crowd secured him a hearing. 
He began in general silence— 

“T don’t know if it is contrary to regula- 
tions to stand here to speak, but I am 
risking that for the urgency of the hour 
and message. Men and women, you are 
here under false pretences. You pretend 
to yourselves and to each other that you 
have come out of a love of sport, but you 
have not done so, and you know it. Sport 
is a plausible pleasure ; to love horses and 
take delight in their fleetness is a pardon- 
able vanity ; but you are here to practise an 
unpardonable vice. You have come to 
gamble, and your gambling is attended by 
every intemperance and immorality. I am 
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not afraid to tell you so, for God has laid 
upon me a plain message and I intend to do 
my duty. These racecourses are not for 
horse-racing but for reservoirs of avarice 
and drunkenness and prostitution. Don’t 
think ’—he was looking straight into the 
painted faces of the women in pink and 
yellow ; they were trying to smile and look 
amused—* don’t think I am going to abuse 
the unhappy girls who are forced by a 
corrupt civilisation to live by their looks. 
They are my friends, and half my own life 
is spent among them. I have known some 
of them in whose hearts dwelt heavenly 
purity ; and when I think of what they have 
suffered from men I feel ashamed that I 
am aman. But, my sisters, for you too I 
have an urgent message. It is full summer 
with you now, as you sit here in your gay 
clothes on this bright day, but the winter is 
coming for every one of you, when there will 
be no more sunshine, no more luxury and 
pleasure and flattery, and when the miry 
wallowers in troughs and sties, who are now 
taking the best years of your lives from 
you : 

“ Helloa there! Whoop! Tarara-ra-ra- 
rara !” 

A four-in-hand coach was dashing head- 
long up the Hill amid clouds of dust, the 
rattling of wheels, the shouts of the driver 
and the blasts of the horn, and the people 
who covered the roadway were surging for- 
ward to make room for it. 

“ It’s Gloria!” said everybody, looking up 
at the occupants of the coach and recognising 
one of them. 

The spell of the preacher was broken. He 
paused and turned his head and saw Glory. 
She was sitting, tall and bright and gay, on 
the box-seat by the side of Drake ; the rays 
of the sun were on her, and she was smiling 
up into his face. 

The preacher began again, then faltered, 
and then stopped. A bell at the Grand 
Stand was ringing. “Numbers goin’ up!” 
said everybody, and before anyone could be 
conscious of what was happening, John 
Storm was only a cipher in the throng, and 
the crowd was melting away. 





IV. 


THE great carnival completely restored 
Glory’s spirits. She laughed and cried out 
constantly, and lived from minute to minute 
like a child. Everybody recognised her, 


and nearly everybody saluted her. Drake 
beamed with pride and delight. He took 


her about the course, answered her ques- 
tions, punctuated her jests, and explained 
everything, leaving Lord Robert to entertain 
his guests. Who were “those dwellers in 
tents?” They were the Guards’ Club, and 
the service was also represented by artillery- 
men, King’s Hussars, and a line regiment 
from Aldershot. This was called “The 
Hill,” where jovial rascaldom usually 
swarmed, looking out for stray overcoats and 
the lids of luncheon dishes left unprotected 
on carriages. Yes, the pickpocket, the 
card-sharper, the “ lumberer,” the confidence 
man, the blarneying beggar, and the fakir 
of every description laid their snares on this 
holy spot. In fact, this was their sanctuary, 
and they peddled under the eye of the police. 
“Holy Land?” Ha,ha! “All the patri- 
archs out of the Bible here?” Oh, the 
vociferous gentlemen, with patriarchal names, 
in velveteen coats, under the banners and 
canvas signboards—Moses, Aaron, and so 
forth ? They were the “ bookies,” otherwise 
bookmakers, generally Jews, and sometimes 
welshers. 

“Here, come along some of you sports- 
men. I ain’t made the price of my railway 
fare, selp me! It’s a dead cert., gents. 
Can’t afford to buy thick uns at four quid 
apiece! Five to one on the field! I lay 
on the field !” 

A “thick un?” Oh, that was a 
sovereign ; “half a thick un,” half a 
sovereign ; twenty-five pounds, a “ pony” ; 
five hundred, a “ monkey ” ; flash-notes were 
*‘stumers”’; and a bookmaker who couldn’t 
pay was a “welsher.” Amusement enough ? 
Yes; niggers, harpists, christy minstrels, 
strong men, acrobats, agile clowns on stilts, 
and all the ragamuffins from the “ Burrer” 
bent on “making a bit.” “African jungle?” 
A shooting-gallery with model lions and 
bears. “ Fine art exhibition?” A picture 
of the hanging of recent murderers. Box- 
ing ring? Yes, for women; they strip to 
the waist and fight like fiends. Then look 
at the lady auctioneer selling brass sovereigns 
a penny apiece. 

“Buy one, gentlemen, and see what 
they're like, so as the bookies can't 
pawse ’em on ye unawares.” 

Food enough? Yes, at Margett’s, Pat- 
ton’s, Hatton’s and the “Three Brooms,” 
as well as the barrows for stewed eels, trot- 
ters, coker-nuts, winkles, oysters, cockles, 
and all the luxuries of the New Cut. Why 
were they calling that dog “Cook-shop” ? 
Because he was pretty sure to go there in 
the end ! 
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By this time they had ploughed over some 
quarter of a mile of the hill-side, fighting 
their way among the carriages that stood 
six deep along the rails, and through a seeth- 
ing mass of ruffianism, in a stifling atmos- 
phere polluted by the smell of the ale and 
the reeking breath of tipsy people. 

“Whoo! I feel like Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego, rolled into one!” said Glory. 

“ Let us go into the paddock,” said Drake, 
and they began to cross the race-track. 





‘*Great horse, sir! 


“ But wasn’t that somebody preaching as 
we galloped down the Hill ?” 

“Was it? I didn’t notice,” and they 
struggled through. 

It was fresh and cool under the trees, 
and Glory thought it cheap, even at ten 
shillings a head, to walk for ten minutes on 
green grass. Horses waiting for their race 
were being walked about in clothes with 
their names worked on the quarter-sheets, 
and breeders, trainers, jockeys and clerks of 
the course, mingled with gentlemen in silk 
hats and ladies in smart costumes. 
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Drake’s horse was a big bay colt, very 
thin, almost gaunt, and with long high- 
stepping legs. The trainer was waiting for 
a last word with his owner. He was cool 
and confident. ‘ Never better or fitter, Sir 
Francis, and one of the grandest three-year- 
olds that ever looked through a bridle! 
Improved wonderful since he got over his 
dental troubles, and does justice to the con- 
tents of his manger. Capital field, sir; but 
its got to run up against summat smart to- 





Got a Derby in ’im.” 


day! Favourite, sir? Pooh! <A coach 
horse! Not stripping well, light in the 
flank, and tucked up. But this colt fills the 
eye as a first-class one should. Whatever 
beats him will win, sir, take my word 
for that!” 

And the jockey standing by in his black 
and white jacket, wagged his head and said 
in a cheery whisper, ‘“‘ Have what ye like on 
im, Sir Francis. Great horse, sir! Got a 
Derby in ’im or I’m a Slowcome !” 

Drake laughed at their predictions, and 
Glory patted the creature while it beat its 
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white feet on the ground and the leather of 
its saddle squeaked. ‘The Club Stand from 
there looked like a sea of foaming laces, 
feathers, flowers and sunshades. They 
turned to go to it, passing first by the 
judge’s box, whereof Drake explained the 
use, then through the Jockey Club en- 
closure, which was full of peers, peeresses, 
judges, members of Parliament, and other 
turfites; and finally through the betting- 
ring, where some hundreds of betting men 
of the superior class proclaimed their calling 
in loud voices and loud clothes, and the gold 
letters on their betting books. To one of 
these pencillers Drake said— 

“ What's the figure for Ellan Vannin ?” 

“Ten to one market price, sir.” 

“T’ll take you in hundreds,” said Drake ; 
and they struggled through the throng. 

Going up the stairs Glory said, “ But 
wasn’t the Archdeacon at your office this 
morning ? We saw him coming out of the 
square with little Mr. Golightly.” 

“Oh, did you? How hot it is to-day !’ 

“Isn't it? I feel as if I should like to 
play Ariel in gossamer! ... But wasn’t it?” 

“You needn’t trouble about that, Glory. 
It’s an old story that religious intolerance 
likes to throw the responsibility of its acts 
on the civil government.” 

“Then John Storm 

“ He is in no danger yet—none whatever.” 

“Oh, how glorious! ” They had reached 
the balcony, and Glory was pretending that 
the change in her voice and manner came of 
delight at the sudden view. She stood for a 
moment spell-bound, and then leaned over 
the rail and looked through the dazzling 
haze that was rising from the vast crowd 
below. Not a foot of turf was to be seen 
for amile around, save where, at the jockey’s 
gate, a space was kept clear by the police. It 
Was a moving mass of humanity, and a low 
indistinguishable murmur was coming up 
from it, such as the sea makes on the head- 
lands above. 

The cloud had died off Glory’s face and 
her eyes were sparkling. ‘ What a wonder- 
fully happy world it must be after all !” she 
said. 

Just then the standard was hoisted over 
the Royal Stand to indicate that the Prince 
had arrived. Immediately afterwards there 
was a silent movement of hats on the lawns 
below the boxes, and then somebody down 
there began to sing, “ God save the Queen.” 
The people on the Grand Stand took up the 
chorus, then the people on the race-track 
joined in, then the people on the Hill, 
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until finally the whole multitude sang the 
national hymn in a voice that was like the 
voice of an ocean. 

Glory’s eyes were now full of tears, she 
was struggling with a desire to cry aloud, 
and Drake, who was watching her smallest 
action, stood before her to screen her from 
the glances of gorgeously attired ladies who 
were giggling and looking through lorg- 
nettes. The fine flower of the aristocracy 
were present in force, and the Club Stand 
was full of the great ladies who took an 
interest in sport and even kept studs of 
their own. Oriental potentates were among 
them, in suits of blue and gold, and the 
French language was being spoken on all 
sides. 

Glory attracted attention, and Drake’s face 
beamed with delight. An illustrious per- 
sonage asked to be introduced to her, and 
said he had seen her first performance, and 
predicted her extraordinary success. She 
did not flinch. There was a slight tremor, a 
scarcely perceptible twitching of the lip, and 
then she bore her honours as if she had been 
born to them. The Prince entertained a 
party to luncheon, and Drake and Glory were 
invited to join it. All the smart people 
were there, and they looked like a horti- 
cultural exhibition of cream colour, and rose- 
pink, and gray. Glory kept watching the 
great ones of the earth, and she found them 
very amusing. 

“ Well, what do you think ?” said Drake. 

“T think most people at the Derby must 
have the wrong make-up on. That gentle- 
man, now—he ought to be done up as a 
stable-boy. And that lady in mauve—she’s 
a ballet girl really, only : 

“ Hush, for heaven’s sake ! ” 

But Glory whispered, “ Let’s go round the 
corner and laugh !” 

She sat between Drake and a ponderous 
gentleman with a great beard like a waterfall. 

“What are the odds against the colt, 
Drake ? ” 

Drake answered, and Glory recalled her- 
self from her studies and said, “ Oh yes, 
what did you say it was?” 

“A prohibitive price—for you,” said Drake. 

*“ Nonsense! I’m going to do a flutter 
on my own, you know, and plunge against 
you. - 

It was explained to her that only book- 
makers bet against horses, but the gentleman 
with the beard volunteered to reverse posi- 
tions and take Glory’s ten to one against 
Ellan Vannin. 

“In what 7” 
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“ Oh—h’m !—in thick uns, of course.” 

“ But what is the meaning of this running 
after strange gods ?” said Drake. 

“ Never mind, sir. ‘Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings,’ you know...” And 
then the bell rang for the race of the day, 
and they scurried back to the stand. The 
numbers were going up, and a line of fifty 
policemen abreast were clearing thie race- 
track. Some of the party had come over 
from the coach, and Lord Robert was jot- 
ting down in a note-book the particulars of 
betting commissions for his fair companions. 

“ And am I to be honoured with a com- 
mission from the Hurricane ?” he asked. 

“Yes. What's the price for Ellan 
Vannin ?” 

** Come down to five to one, pretty lady.” 

“(et me one to five that he’s going to 
lose.” 

“But what in the world are you doing, 
Glory ?” said Drake. His eyes were dancing 
with delight. 

“ Running a race with that old man in the 
box which can find a loser first.” 

At that moment the horses were sent out 
for the preliminary canter and parade before 
the Royal Stand, and a tingling electrical 
atmosphere seemed to come from somewhere 
and set every tongue wagging. It seemed 
as if something unexpected was about to 
occur, and countless eyes went up to the 
place where Drake stood with Glory by his 
side. He was outwardly calm, but with a 
proud flush under his pallor ; she was visibly 
excited, and could not stand on the same 
spot for many seconds together. By this 
time the noise made by the bookmakers in 
the enclosure below was like that of ten 
thousand sea-fowl on a reef of rock, and 
Glory was trying to speak above the deaf- 
ening clangour. 

“Silver and gold have I none,’ but if I 
had... What’s that?” 

A white flag had fallen as signal for the 
start. There was a hollow roar from the 
starting-post point, and people were shouting, 
“They're off!” Then there was a sudden 
silence, a dead hush, below, above, around, 
everywhere, and all eyes, all glasses, all 
lorgnettes, were turned in the direction of 
the runners. 

The horses got well away, and raced up 
the Hill like cavalry charging in line. Then 
at the mile-post the favourite drew to the 
front, and the others went after him in an 
indistinguishable mass. But the descent 
seemed not to his liking ; he twisted a good 
deal, and the jockey was seen sawing the 


reins and almost hanging over the horse’s 
head. When the racers swung round Tatten- 
ham Corner and came up like mice in the 
distance, it was seen that another horse had 
taken advantage of an opening and was 
overhauling the favourite with a tremendous 
rush. His colours were white and_ black. 
It was Ellan Vannin. From that moment 
Drake’s horse never relinquished his advant- 
age, but came down the straight like a great 
bird with his wings ceasing to flap, passed 
the stand amid great excitement, and won 
handsomely by a length. 

Then in the roar of delight that went up 
from the crowd Glory, with her hand on 
Drake’s shoulder, was seen to be crying, 
laughing and cheering at the same moment. 

* But you've lost!” said Drake. 

“Oh, bother that!” she said ; and when 
the jockey had slipped from his saddle, and 
Drake had taken his horse into the weighing- 
room, and the “ All right!” was shouted, 
she started the cheering again, and said she 
meant to make a dead heat of it with Tenny- 
son’s brook. 

“ But why did you bet against me ? 
Drake. 

“You silly boy!” she answered with a 
crow of happiness and gaiety; “didn’t the 
gipsy tell me I should lose money to-day ? 
And how could I bet on your horse without 
you lost the race ?” 

Drake laughed merrily at her delicious 
duplicity, and could hardly resist an impulse 
to take her in his arms and kiss her. Mean- 
time his friends were slapping him on the 
back and people were crushing up to offer 
him congratulations. He turned to take 
his horse into the paddock, and Lord Robert 
took Glory down after him. The trainer 
and jockey were there, looking proud and 
happy, and Drake, with a pale and triumphant 
face, was walking the great creature about as 
if reluctant to part with it. It was breathing 
heavily, and sweat stood in drops on its 
throat and head and ears. 

“Oh, you beauty! How I should love to 
ride you !” said Glory. 

“ But dare you ?” said Drake. 

“Pare 1? Only give me the chance !” 

“T will, by —— I will, or it won’t be my 
fault !” 

Somebody brought champagne, and Glory 
had to drink a bumper to “the best horse of 
the century, bar none!” Then her glass was 
filled afresh, and she had to drink to the 
owner, “ the best fellow on earth, bar none !” 
and again she was compelled to drink “ to 
the best bit of history ever made at Epsom, 
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bar none!” With that she was excused, 
while the men drank at Drake’s proposal “ to 
the loveliest, liveliest, leeriest little woman in 
the world, God bless her !” and she hid her 
face in her hands and said with a merry 
laugh, “Tell me when it’s over, boys, and 
T’ll come again !” 

After Drake had despatched telegrams and 
been bombarded by interviewers, he led the 
way back to the coach on the Hill, and the 
company prepared for their return. The 
sun had now gone, a thick veil of stagnant 
clouds had gathered over the place of it, 
the sky looked sulky, and Glory’s head had 
begun to ache between the eyes. Rosa was 


‘How could he save her?” 


to go home by train in order to reach her 
office early, and Glory half wished to accom- 
pany her. But an understudy was to play 
her part that night and she had no excuse. 
The coach wormed its way through the close 
pack of vehicles at the top of the Hill and 
began to follow the ebbing tide of humanity 
back to London. 

“ But what about my pair of gloves ?” 

“Oh, you're a hard man, reaping where 
you have not sowed, and gathering = 

“There, then, we’re quits,” said Drake, 
leaning over from the box-seat and snatching 
a kiss of her. It was now clear that he had 
been drinking a good deal. 








MAGAZINE. 


V. 


BEFORE the race had been run a solitary 
man with a dog at his heels had crossed 
the Downs on his way back to the railway 
station. Jealousy and rage possessed his 
heart between them, but he would not 
recognise these passions, he believed his 
emotions to be horror and pity and shame. 
John Storm had seen Glory on the race- 
course, in Drake’s company, under Drake’s 
protection ; he proud and triumphant, she 
bright and gay and happy. 

“Q Lord, help me! Help me, O Lord!” 

And now, dragging along the road, in his 
mind’s eye he saw her again as the victim of 
this man, his plaything, his pastime, to take 
up or leave, no better than any of the 
women about her, and where they were 
going she would go also. Some day he 
would find her where he had found others, 
outcast, deserted, forlorn, lost, down in the 
trough of life, a thing of loathing and 
contempt. 

“© Lord, help her! Help her, O Lord !” 

There were few passengers by the age 
going back to London, nearly all traffic ¢ 
this hour being the other way, and toon 
was no one else in the compartment he 
occupied. He threw himself down in a 
corner, consumed with indignation and a 
strange sense of dishonour. Again he saw 
her bright eyes, her red lips, the glow of 
her whole radiant face, and a paroxysm of 
jealousy tore his heart to pieces. Glory was 
his. Though a bottomless abyss was yawn- 
ing between them her soul belonged to him, 
and a great upheaval of hatred for the man 
who possessed her body surged up to his 
throat. Against all this his pride as well as 
his religion rebelled. He crushed it down 
and tried to turn his mind to another cur- 
rent of ideas. How could he save her? If 
she should go down to perdition his remorse 
would be worse to bear than flames of fire 
and brimstone. The more unworthy she 
was the more reason he should strive to 
rescue her soul from the pangs of eternal 
torment. 

The rattling of the carriage broke in upon 
these visions, and he got up and paced to 
and fro like a bear ina cage. And like a 
bear, with its slow, strong grip, he seemed 
to be holding her in his wrath and saying, 
“You shall not destroy yourself! you shall 
not ! you shall not ! for I-—I—I forbid it !” 
Then he sank back in his seat, exhausted by 
the conflict which made his soul a battlefield 
of spiritual and sensual passions. Every limb 




















shook and quivered. He began to be afraid 
of himself, and he felt an impulse to fly away 
somewhere. When he alighted at Victoria 
his teeth were chattering, although the at- 
mosphere was stifling and the sky was now 
heavy with black and lowering clouds. 

To avoid the eyes of the people, who 
usually followed him in the streets, he cut 
through a narrow thoroughfare and went 
back to Brown’s Square by way of the 
park. But the park was like a vast camp. 
Thousands of people seemed to cover the 
grass as far as the eye could reach, and 
droves of workmen, followed by their wives 
and children, were trudging to other open 
spaces farther out. It was the panic terror. 
Afterwards it was calculated that 50,000 
persons from all parts of London had quitted 
the doomed city that day to await the ex- 
pected catastrophe under the open sky. 

The look of fierce passion had faded from 
his face by the time he reached his church, 
but there another ordeal awaited him. 
Though it still wanted an hour of the 
time of evening service a great crowd had 
gathered in the square. He tried to escape 
observation, but the people pressed upon 
him, some to shake his hand, others to 
touch his cassock, and many to kneel at 
his feet and even to cover them with 
kisses. With a sense of shame and hypoc- 
risy he disengaged himself at length, and 
joined Brother Andrew in the sacristy. 
The simple fellow was full of marvellous 
stories. There had been wondrous mani- 
festations of the workings of the Holy 
Spirit during the day. The knocker-up, 
who was-a lame man, had shaken hanas 
with the Father on his way home that 
morning, and now he had thrown away 
his stick and was walking firmly and 
praising God. 

The church was large and rectangular and 
plain, and looked a well-used edifice, open 
every day and all day. The congregation 
was visibly excited, but the service appeared 
to calm them. The ritual was full, with 
procession and incense, but without vest- 
ments, and otherwise monastic in its severity. 
John Storm preached. The epistle for the 
day had been from Ist Corinthians, and he 
took his text from that source also: “ De- 
liver him up to Satan for the destruction of 
the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord.” 

People said afterwards that they had 
never heard anything like that sermon. 
It was delivered in a voice that was low 
and tremulous with emotion. The subject 
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was love. Love was the first inheritance 
that God had given to His creatures, the 
purest and highest, the sweetest and best. 
But man had degraded and debased it at 
the temptation of Satan and the lust of 
the world. The expulsion of our first 
parents from Eden was only the poetic 
figure of what had happened through all 
the ages. It was happening now. And 
London, the modern Sodom, would as 
surely pay its penalty as did the cities of 
the ancient East. No need to think of 
flood or fire or tempest, of any given day 
or hour. The judgment that would fall 
on England, like the plagues that fell on 
igypt, would be of a kind with the offence. 
She had wronged the spirit of love, and 
who knows but God would punish her by 
taking out of the family of man the 
passion by which she fell, lifting it away 
with all that pertained to it, good and bad, 
spiritual and sensual, holy and corrupt ? 

The burning heat-clouds of the day 
seemed to have descended into the church, 
and in the gathering darkness the preacher, 
his face just visible, with his eyes full of 
smouldering fire, drew an awful picture of 
the world under the effects of such a curse. 
A place without unselfishness, without self- 
sacrifice, without heroism, without chivalry, 
without loyalty, without laughter, and with- 
out children! Every man standing alone, 
isolated, self-centred, self-cursed, outlawed, 
loveless, marriageless, going headlong to 
degeneracy and death! Such might be 
God’s punishment on this cruel and wicked 
city for its sensual sins. 

Thus the preacher lost control of his 
imagination and swept his hearers along 
with him as he fabricated horrible fancies. 
The people were terror-stricken, and not 
until the last hymn was given out did they 
recover the colour of their blanched faces. 
Then they sang as with one voice ; and after 
the benediction had been pronounced, ard 
they were surging down the aisles in close 
packs, they started the hymn again. 

Even when they had left the church they 
could not disperse. Out in the square were 
the thousands who had not been able to get 
inside the doors, and every moment the vast 
proportions of the crowd were swelled. The 
ground was covered, the windows round 
about were thrown up and full of faces, and 
people had clambered on to the railings of 
the church, and even on to the roofs of the 
houses. 

Somebody went to the sacristy and told 
the Father what was happening outside. 
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He was now like a man beside himself, and 
going out on to the steps of the church, 
where he could be seen by all, he lifted his 
hands and pronounced a prayer in a sonorous 
and fervent voice. 

“ How long, O Lord, how long? From 
the bosom of God, where Thou reposest, 
look down on the world where Thou didst 
walk asa man. Didst Thou not teach us to 
pray ‘Thy kingdom come’? Didst Thou 
not say Thy kingdom was near? that some 
who stood with Thee should not taste of 
death till they had seen it come with power ? 
that when it came the poor should be 
blessed, the hungry should be fed, the blind 
should see, the heavy laden should find rest, 
and the will of Thy Father should be done 
on earth even as it is done in heaven? But 
nigh upon two thousand years have gone, O 
Lord, and Thy kingdom hath not come. In 
Thy name now doth the Pharisee give alms 
in the streets to the sound of a trumpet 
going before him; in Thy name now doth 
the Levite pass by on the other side when a 
man has fallen among thieves; in Thy 
name now doth the priest buy and sell the 
glad tidings of the kingdom, giving for the 
Gospel of God the commandments of men, 
living in rich men’s houses, faring sumptu- 
ously every day, praying with his lips, ‘ Give 
us this day our daily bread,’ but saying to 
his soul, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid 
up for many years; take thine ease, eat, 
drink and be merry.’ How long, O Lord, 
how long ?” 

Hardly had John Storm stepped back 
when the heavy clouds broke into mutter- 
ings of thunder. So low were the sounds at 
first that in the general tumult they were 
scarcely noticed, but they came again and 
again, louder and louder with every fresh 
reverberation, and then the excitement of 
the people became intense and terrible. It 
was as if the heavens themselves had 
spoken to give sign and assurance of the 
calamity that had been foretold. 

First a woman began to scream as if in 
the pains of labour; then a young girl 
cried out for mercy and accused herself of 
countless and nameless offences; then the 
entire crowd seemed to burst into sobs and 
moans and agonising expressions of despair, 
mingled with shouts of wild laughter and 
mad thanksgiving. “Pardon, pardon!” 
“Q Jesus, save me!” “QO Saviour of 
sinners!” “QO God have mercy upon 
me!” “QO my heart, my heart!” Some 
threw themselves on the ground, stiff and 
motionless and insensible as dead men ; 


others stood over the stricken people and 
prayed for their relief from the power of 
Satan ; others fell into convulsions, and yet 
others, with wild and staring eyes, rejoiced 
in their own salvation. 

It was now almost dark, and some of the 
people who had been out to the Derby were 
returning home in their gigs and costers’ 
arts, laughing, singing, and nearly all of 
them drunk. There were wild encounters. 
A young soldier (it was Charlie Wilkes) 
came upon Pincher, the pawnbroker. 

“Wot tcher, mite? Wot’s yer amoosemint 
now ?” 

“Silence, you evil liver, you gambler, you 
son of Belial !” 

“Stou thet now! D’ye want a kepple of 
black eyes or a pench on the nowze ?” 

At nine o’clock the police of Westminster, 
being unable to disperse the crowd, sent to 
Scotland Yard for the mounted constabulary. 


¥i 

MEANTIME the man who was the first cause 
of the tumult sat alone in his cell-like 
chamber under the church, a bare room, 
without carpet or rug, and having no 
furniture except a block bed, a small wash- 
stand, two chairs, a table, a prayer-stool and 
crucifix, and a print of the Virgin and Child. 
He heard the singing of the people outside, 
but it brought him neither inspiration nor 
comfort. Nature could no longer withstand 
the strain he had put upon it, and he was in 
deep dejection. It was one of those moments 
of revulsion which come to the strongest 
souls when, at the crown, or near the 
crown of his expectations, he asks himself, 
“What is the good?” <A flood of tender 
recollections were coming over him. He was 
thinking of the past, the happy past, the past 
of love and innocence which he had spent 
with Glory, of the little green island in the 
Irish Sea, and of all the sweetness of the 
days they had passed together before she had 
fallen to the temptations of the world and he 
had become the victim of his hard if lofty 
fate! Oh, why had he denied himself the 
joys that came to all others? To what end 
had he given up the rewards of life, which 
the poorest and the weakest and the meanest 
of men may share? Love, woman’s love, 
why had he turned his back upon it ? Why 
had he sacrificed himself ? O God, if indeed 
it were all in vain ! 

Brother Andrew put his head in at the 
half-open door. His brother the pawn- 
broker was there, and had something to say 

















to the Father. Pincher’s face looked over 
Andrew’s shoulder. The muscles of the 
man’s eyes were convulsed by religious mania. 

“T’ve just sold my biziness, sir, and we 
’aven’t a roof to cover us now,” he cried in 
the tone of one who had done something 
heroic. 

John asked him what was to become of his 
mother. 

“TLor’, sir, ain’t it the beginning of the 
end? That’s the Gawspel, ain’t it? ‘The 
foxes hev ’oles, and the birds of the air hev 
nests bes 

And then close behind the man, interrupt- 
ing him and pushing him aside, there came 
another with fixed and staring eyes, crying, 
* Look ere, Father! Look! Twenty years 
I ’obbled on a stick, and look at me now! 
Praise the Lawd, I’m cured, en’ now bloomin’ 
errer! I’m a brand as was plucked from the 
burnin’ when my werry ends ’ad caught the 
flames! Praise the Lawd! Amen.” 

John rebuked them and turned them out 
of the room, but he was almost in as great a 
frenzy. When he had shut the door his 
mind went back to thoughts of Glory. She 
too was hurrying to the doom that was com- 
ing on all this wicked city. He had tried to 
save her from it but he had failed. What 
could he do now? He felt a desire to do 
something—something else, something extra- 
ordinary. 

Sitting on the end of the bed, he began again 
to recall Glory’s face as he had seen it at the 
racecourse. And now it came to him as a 
shock after his visions of her early girlhood. 
He thought there was a certain vulgarity in 
it which he had not observed before, a slight 
coarsening of its expression, an indescribable 
degeneracy even under the glow of its de- 
veloped beauty. With her full red lips and 
curving throat and dancing eyes she was 
smiling into the face of the man who was 
sitting by her side. Her smile was a signifi- 
cant smile, and the bright and eager look 
with which the man answered it was as full 
of meaning. He could read their thoughts. 
What had happened? Were all barriers 
broken down? Was everything understood 
between them ? 

This was the final madness, and he leapt 
to his feet in an outburst of uncontrollable 
rage. All at once he shuddered with a 
feeling that something terrible was brewing 
within him. He felt cold, a shiver was 
running over his whole body. But the 
thought he had been in search of had come 
to him of itself. It came first as a shock, 





and with a sense of indescribable dread, but 
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it had taken hold of him and _ hurried 
him away. He had remembered his text, 
“ Deliver him up to Satan for the destruction 
of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved in 
the day of the Lord.” 

“Why not?” he thought. “It is in the 
holy Book itself. There is the authority of 
St. Paul for it. Clearly the early Christians 
countenanced and practised such things.” 
But then came a spasm of physical pain. 
That beautiful life, so full of love and 
loveliness, radiating joy and sweetness and 
charm! The thing was impossible! It was 
monstrous! ‘Am I going mad ?” he asked 
himself. 

And then he began to be sorry for himself 
as well as Glory. How could he live in the 
world without her? Although he had lost 
her, although an impassable gulf divided 
them, although he had not seen her for six 
months until to-day, yet it was something 
to know she was alive, and that he could 
go at night to the place where she was and 
look up and think “She is there.” “It is 
true | am going mad,” he thought, and he 
trembled again. 

His mind oscillated among these conflicting 
ideas until the more hideous thought returned 
to him of Drake and the smile exchanged 
with Glory. Then the blood rushed to his 
head, and strong emotion paralysed his reason. 
When he asked himself if it was right, in 
England and in the nineteenth century, to 
contemplate a course which might have been 
proper to Palestine and the first century, the 
answer came instantaneously that it was right. 
Glory was in peril. She was tottering on the 
verge of hell. It would not be wrong but a 
noble duty to prevent the possibility of such 
a hideous catastrophe. Better a life ended 
than a life degraded and a soul destroyed. 

On this the sophism worked. It was 
true that he would lose her, she would be 
gone from him, she who was all his joy, 
his vision by day, his dream by night ! 
But could he be so selfish as to keep her 
in the flesh and thus expose her soul to 
eternal torment ? And after all, she would 
be his in the other world, his for ever, his 
alone. Nay, in this world also, for- being 
dead he would love her still. ‘“ But, O God, 
must J do it?” he asked himself at one 
moment, and at the next came his answer, 
* Yes, yes, for I am God’s minister.” 

That sent him back to his text again. 
“Deliver him up to Satan...” ~~ But 
there was a marginal reference to Timothy, 
and he turned it up with a trembling hand. 
Satan again, but the Revised Version gave 
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“the Lord’s servant,” and thus the text 
should read, “Deliver him up to _ the 
Lord’s servant for the destruction of the 
flesh, that the spirit may be saved in the 
day of the Lord.” This made him cry 
out. He drank it in with an inebriate 
delight. The thing was irrevocably decided. 
He was justified, he was authorised, he was 
the instrument of a fixed purpose. No 
other consideration 
could move him now. 

By this time his 
heart and temples were 
beating violently, and 
he felt as if he were 
being carried up into 
a burning cloud. Be- 
fore his eyes rose the 
vision of Isaiah—the 
meek lamb converted 
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* See, your auld coat and hat.” 


into an inexorable avenger descending from 
the summit of Edom. It was right to shed 
blood at the divine command, nay, it was 
necessary, it was inevitable. And as God 


had commanded Abraham to take the life 
of Isaac, whom he loved, so did God call on 
him, John Storm, to take the life of Glory 
that he might save her from the risk of 
everlasting damnation, 

There may have been intervals in which 


his sense of hearing left him, for it was 
only now that he became conscious that 
somebody was calling to him from the 
other side of the door. 

“Ts anybody there ? 
voice replied— 

“Dear heart, yes, this five minutes and 
better ; but I didna dare come in, thinking 
surely there was somebody talking with you. 
Is there no somebody here then? No?” 

It was Mrs. Callender, who was carrying 
a small Gladstone bag. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it ?” 

“ Ay, it’s mysel’, and sorry I am to be 
bringing bad news to you.” 

“What is it?” bh: asked, but his tone 
betrayed complete in lifference. 

She closed the door and answered in a 
whisper, “A warrant. I much misdoubt 
but there’s one made out for you.” 

“ Ts that all ?” 

“ Bless me what does the man want? But 
come, laddie, come, you must tak’ yoursel’ 
off to sone spot till the storm blows over.” 

“* T have work to do, auntie.” 

“Work! You've worked too 
already—that’s half the botherment.” 

**\‘od’s work, auntie, and it must be 
done.” 

“Then God will do it Himself, without 
asking the life of a good man, or He’s no 
just what I’ve been taking Him for. But 
see,” opening the bag and whispering again, 
“your auld coat and hat. I found them 
in your puir auld room that you'll no come 
back to. You've been looking like another 
body so long that naebody will ken you 
when you're like yoursel’ again. Come, 
now, off with these lang ugly things.” 

“ T cannot go, auntie.” 

“ Cannot ?” 

“T will not. While God commands me I 
will do my duty.” 

“Eh, but men are kittle cattle! I’ve 
often called you my ain son, but if I were 
your ain mother [ ken fine what I'd do 
with you--I’d just slap you and mak’ you. 
[ll leave the clothes anyway. Maybe you'll 
be thinking better of it when I’m gone. 
Good night to you. Yovr puir head's 
that hot and moidered.... But what's 
wrang with you, John, man? What's 
come over ye anyway ? ” 

He seemed to be hardly conscious of her 
presence, and after standing a moment at 
the door, looking back at him with eyes of 
love and pity, she left the room. 

He had been asking himself for the first 
time how he was to carry out his design. 
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Sitting on the end of the bed with his head 
propped on his hand, he felt as if he were 
in the hold of a great ship listening to the 
plash and roar of the stormy sea outside. 
The excitement of the populace was now 
ungovernable, and the air was filled with 
groans and cries. He would have to pass 
through the people, and they would see 
him and detain him, or perhaps follow him. 
His impatience was now feverish. The 
thing he had to do must be done to-night, 
it must be done immediately. But it was 
necessary in the first place to creep out 
unseen. How was he to do it ? 

When he came to himself he had a vague 
sense of someone wishing him good night. 
“Oh, good night, good night,” he cried 
with an apologetic gesture. But he was 
alone in the room, and on turning about he 
saw the bag on the floor and remembered 
everything. Then astrange thing happened. 
Two conflicting emotions took hold of him 
at once, the first an enthusiastic religious 
ecstasy, the other a low criminal cunning. 

Everything was intended! He was only 
the instrument of a fixed purpose. These 
clothes were proof of it. They came to his 
hand at the very moment when they were 
wanted, when nothing else would have helped 
him. And Mrs. Callender had been the 
blind agent in a higher hand to carry out 
the divine commands. Fly away and hide 
himself ? God did not intend it. <A 
warrant ? No matter if it sent him like 
Cranmer to the stake. But this was a 
different thing entirely ; this was God’s will 
and purpose, this 

Yet even while thinking so he laughed an 
evil laugh, tore the clothes out of the bag 
with trembling hands and made ready to 
put them on. He had removed his cassock 
when someone opened the door. 

“Who's there?” he cried in a husky 
growl. 

“Only me,” said a timid voice, and 
Brother Andrew entered, looking pale and 
frightened. 

“Oh, you! Come in. Close the door. 
I’ve something to say to you. Listen! I’m 
going out, and I don’t know when I shall be 
back. Where’s the dog ?” 

“In the passage, brother.” 

“Chain him up at the back lest he should 
get out and follow me. Put this cassock 
away, and if anybody asks for me say you 
don’t know where I’ve gone—you under- 
stand 7” 

“Yes. But are you well, Brother Storm ? 
You look as if you had just been running.” 





There was a hand-glass on the washstand, 
and John snatched it up and glanced into 
it and put it down again instantly. His 
nostrils were quivering, his eyes were ablaze, 
and the expression of his face was shocking. 

“What are they doing outside? See if 
I can get away without being recognised.” 
And Brother Andrew went out to look. 

The passage from the chambers under the 
church was into a dark and narrow street at 
the back, but even there a group of people 
had gathered, attracted by the lights in the 
windows. ‘Their voices could be heard 
through the, door, which Brother Andrew 
had left ajar, and John stood behind it and 
listened. They were talking of himself— 
praising him, blessing him, telling stories of 
his holy life and gentleness. 

Brother Andrew reported that most of the 
people were at the front, and they were 
frantic with religious excitement. Women 
were crushing up to the rail which the 
Father had leaned his head upon for a 
moment after he had finished his prayer, 
in order to press their handkerchiefs and 
shawls on it. 

“ But nobody would know you now, Bro- 
ther Storm ; even your face is different.” 

John laughed again, but he turned off the 
lights, thinking to drive away the few who 
were still lingering in the back street. The 
ruse succeeded. Then the man of God went 
out on his high errand—crept out, stole out, 
sneaked out, precisely as if he had been a 
criminal on his way to commit a crime. 

He followed the lanes and narrow streets 
and alleys behind the Abbey, past the 
“Bell,” the “Boar’s Head,” and the 
“Queen’s Arms”—taverns that have borne 
the same names since the days when West- 
minster was Sanctuary. People home from 
the races were going into them with their 
red ties awry, with sprigs of lilac in their 
button-holes and oak leaves in their hats. 
The air was full of drunken singing, sounds 
of quarrelling, shameful words and curses. 
There were some mutterings of thunder and 
occasional flashes of lightning, and over all 
there was the deep hum of the crowd in the 
church square. 

Crossing the bottom of Parliament Street, 
he was almost run down by a squadron of 
mounted police who were galloping into 
sroad Sanctuary. To escape observation he 
turned on to the Embankment and walked 
under the walls of the gardens of Whitehall, 
past the back of Charing Cross station, to 
the street going up from the Temple. 

The gate of Clement’s Inn was closed, and 
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the porter had to come out of his lodge to 
open it. 

“The Garden House ? ” 

“Garden House, sir? Inner court, left- 
hand corner.” 

John passed through. “ That will be re- 
membered afterwards,” he thought. “ But 
no matter, it will all be over then.” 

And coming out of the close streets, with 
their clatter of traffic, into the cool gardens, 
with their odour of moistened grass, the 
dull glow in the sky and the glimpse of 
the stars through the tree-tops, his mind 
went back by a sudden bound to another 
night when he had walked over the same 
spot with Glory. 

At that there came a spasm of tenderness, 
and his throat thickened. He could almost 
see her and feel her by his side, with her 
fragrant freshness and buoyant step. “ O 
God, must I do it, must I, must I?” he 
thought again. 

But another memory of that night came 
back to him; he heard Drake’s voice as it 
floated over the quiet place. Then the same 
upheaval of hatred which he had felt: before 
he felt again. The man was the girl’s ruin ; 
he had tempted her by love of dress, of fame, 
of the world’s vanities and follies of every 
sort. This made him think for the first 
time of how he might find her. He might 
find her with him. They would come back 
from the Derby together. He would bring 
her home, and they would sup in company. 
The house would be lit up, the windows 
thrown open; they would be playing and 
singing and laughing, and the sounds of 
their merriment would come down to him 
into the darkness below. 

All the better, all the better! He would 
do it before the man’s face. And when it 
was done, when all was over, when she lay 
there —lay there — there —he would turn 
on the man and say, “Look at her, the 
sweetest girl that ever breathed the breath 
of life, the dearest, truest woman in all the 
world! You have done that—you—you 
you—and God damn you !” 

His tortured heart was afire and his brain 
was reeling. Before he knew where he »was 
he had passed from the outer court into the 
inner one. “ Here it is—this is the house,” 
he thought. But it was all dark—just a 
few lights burning, but they had been care- 
fully turned down. The windows were 
closed, the blinds were drawn, and there was 
not a sound anywhere. He stood some 
minutes trying to think, and during that 
time the mood of frenzy left him and the 


low cunning came back. Then he rang the 
bell. There was no answer, so he rang 
again. After a while he heard a footstep 
that seemed to come up from below. Still 
the door was not opened, and he rang a 
third time. 

“Who’s there ?” said a voice within. 

“Tt is —-open the door!” he answered. 

“Who are you?” said the voice, and he 
replied impatiently — 

“Come, come, Liza, open and see !” 

Then the catch-lock was shot back. At 
the next moment he was in the hall, shutting 
the door behind him, and Liza was looking 
up into his face with eyes of mingled fear 
and relief. 

“ Lor’, sir, whyever didn’t you say it was 
you?” 

“ Where’s your mistress ?” 

“Gone to the office, and won’t be back till 
morning. And Miss Gloria isn’t home from 
the races yet.” 

“JT must see her to-night. I'll wait 
upstairs.” 

“You must excuse me, sir—Farver, I 
mean—but I wouldn’t a-known your voice, 
it seemed so different. And me that sleepy 
too, being on the go since six in the 
mornin’.” 

“Go to bed, Liza! You sleep in the 
kitchen, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, sir, thank you. I think I will, too. 
Miss Gloria can let herself in anyway—same 
as comin’ from the theatre. But can I git 
ye anyfink? No? Well, you know your 
wye up, sir, down’t ye?” 

“ Yes, yes. Good night, Liza.” 

“(Good night, Farver.” 

He had set his foot on the stair to go 
up to the drawing-room when it flashed 
upon him that though he was the minister 
of God he was using the weapons of the 
devil. No matter. If he had been about 
to commit a crime it would have been 
different. But this was no crime, and he 
was no criminal. He was the instrument of 
God’s mercy to the woman he loved. He 
was going to slay her body that he might save 
her soul! 


VII. 


THE journey home from the Derby had been 
a long one, but Glory had enjoyed it. When 
she had settled down to the physical dis- 
comfort of the blinding and choking dust 
the humours of the road became amusing. 
This endless procession of good-humoured 
ruffianism sweeping through the most sacred 
retreats of nature, this inroad of every order 
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of the stygian demi-monde on to the slopes 
of Olympus, was intensely interesting. Men 
and women merry with drink, all laughing, 
shouting and singing ; some in fine clothes 
and lounging in carriages, others in striped 
jerseys and yellow cotton dresses, huddled 
up on donkey barrows ; some smoking cigar- 
ettes and cigars and drinking champagne, 
others smoking clay pipes with the mouths 
downwards and flourishing bottles of ale; 
some holding rhubarb leaves over their 
heads for umbrellas and pelting the police 
with confetti, others wearing executioners’ 
masks, false moustaches and _ red-tipped 
noses, and blowing bleating notes out of 
penny trumpets — but all one family, one 
company, one Class. 

There were ghastly scenes as well as 
humorous ones. An old horse killed by the 
day’s work and thrown into the ditch by 
the roadside ; axletrees broken by the heavy 
loads and pzople thrown out of their carts and 
cut; boy tramps dragging along like worn- 
out old men ; and a welsher , with his clothes 
torn to ribbons, stealing across the fields to 
escape a yelping and infuriated crowd. 

But the atmosphere was full of gaiety, and 
Glory laughed at nearly everything. Lord 
Robert, with his arm about Betty’ 8 waist, 
was chaffing a coster who had a drunken 
woman on his back seat. “ Got a passenger, 
driver?” ‘ Yuss, sir; and I’m a-goin’ ’ome 
to my wife to-night, and that’s more nor you 
dare do.” A young fellow in pearl buttons 
was tramping along with a young girl in a 
tremendous hat. He snatched her hat off, 
she snatched off his; he kissed her, she 
smacked his face ; he put her hat on his own 
head, she put on his hat; and then they 
linked arms and sang a verse of the “ Old 
Dutch.” 

Glory reproduced a part of this love- 
passage in pantomime, and Drake screamed 
with laughter. 

It was seven o'clock before they reached 
the outskirts of London. By that time a 
hamper on the coach had been emptied and 
the bottles thrown out; the procession had 
drawn up at a dozen villages on the way ; 
the perspiring tipsters, with whom “ things 
hadn’t panned out well,” had forgotten their 
disappointments and “ didn’t care a tinker’s 
cuss”; every woman in a barrow had her 
head-gear in confusion and was. singing 
in a drunken wail. Nevertheless Drake, 
who was laughing and talking constantly, 
said it was the quietest Derby night he had 
ever seen, and he couldn’t tell what things 
were coming to. 


“* Must be this religious mania, don’t you 
know,” said Lord Robert, pointing to a new 
and very different scene which they had just 
come upon. 

It was an open space covered with people, 
who had lit fires as if intending to camp out 
all night, and were now gathered in many 
groups singing hymns and praying. The 
drunken wails from the procession stopped 
for a moment, and there was nothing heard 
but the whirring wheels and the mournful 
notes of the singers. Then “ Father Storm !” 
rose like the cry of a cormorant from a thou- 
sand throats at once. When the laughter 
that greeted the name had subsided, Betty 
said — 

“°Pon my honour, though, that man 
must be off his dot!” and the lady in blue 
went into convulsions of hysterical giggling. 
Drake looked uneasy, and Lord Robert said, 
“Who cares what an Elephant says ? ” But 
Glory took no notice now, save that for ¢ 
moment the smile died off her face. 

It had been agreed when they cracked the 
head off the last bottle that the company 
should dine together at the Café Royal or 
Romano’s, so they drove first to Drake’s 
chambers to brush the dust off and to wash 
and rest. Glory was the first to be ready, 
and while waiting for the others she sat at 
the organ in the sitting-room and played 
something. It was the hymn they had 
heard in the suburbs. At this there was 
laughter from the other sides of the walls, 
and Drake, who seemed unable to lose sight 
of her, came to the door of his room in his 
shirt-sleeves. To cover up her confusion 
she sang a “coon” song. The company 
cheered her and she sang another, and yet 
another. Finally she began “ My Mammie,” 
but floundered, broke down and cried. 

“ Rehearsal ten in the morning!” said 
Betty. 

Then everybody laughed, and while Drake 
busied himself putting Glory’s cloak on her 
shoulders he whispered, “ What’s to do, dear ? 
A bit off colour to-night, eh ?” 

“Be a good boy and leave me alone,” she 
answered, and then she laughed also. 

They were on the point of setting out 
when somebody said, “But it’s late for 
dinner now. Why not supper at the Cor- 
inthian Club?” At that the other ladies 
cried “ Yes!” with one voice. There was 
a dash of risk and daring and doubtful 
propriety in the proposal. 

“But are you game for it?” 
looking at G lory. 

“Why not?” she replied with a merry 


said Drake, 
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smile, whereupon he cried, “ All right!” 
and a look came into his eyes which she 
had never seen there before. 

The Corinthian Club was in St. James’s 
Square, a few doors from the residence of 
the Bishop of London. It was now dark, 
and as they passed through Jermyn Street a 
line of poor children stood by the poulterer’s 
shop at the corner waiting for the scraps 
that are thrown away at closing time. York 
Street was choked with hansoms, but they 
reached the door at last. There were the 
sounds of music and dancing within. Officials 
in uniform stood in a hall examining the 
tickets of membership and taking the names 
of guests. The ladies removed their cloaks, 
the men hung up their coats and hats, a 
large door was thrown open, and they looked 
into the ball-room. The room was full of 
people as faultlessly dressed as at a house 
in Grosvenor Square. But the women were 
all young and pretty and the men had no 
surnames. A long line of gilded youths in 
dress-clothes occupied the middle of the 
floor. Each held by the waist the young 
man before him, as if he were going to play 
leap-frog. ‘“ Helloa there!” shouted one of 
them, and the band struck up. Then the 
whole body kicked out right and left, while 
all sang a chorus, consisting chiefly of “ Tra- 
la-la-la-la-la!” One of them was a lord, 
another a young man who had lately come 
into a fortune, another a light comedian, 
another belonged to a big firm on the 
Stock Exchange, another was a mystery, and 
another was one of “the boys,” and lived by 
fleecing all the rest. They were executing 
a dance from the latest burlesque. “ Helloa 
there!” the conductor shouted again, and 
the band stopped. 

Lord Robert led the way upstairs. Pretty 
women in light pinks and blues sat in every 
corner of the staircase. There was a balcony 
from which you could look down on the 
dancers as from the gallery of a playhouse, 
also there was an American bar where 
women smoked cigarettes. Lord Robert 
ordered supper, and when the meal was 
announced they went into the supper-room. 

“Helloa there!” greeted them as they 
entered. At little tables lit up by pink 
candles sat small groups of shirt-fronts and 
butterfly ties with fair heads and _ pretty 
frocks. Waiters were coming and going 
with champagne and silver dishes, there was 
a clatter of knives and forks and a jabber 
of voices and laughter. And all the time 
there came the sounds of the band, with 
the “ Tra-la-la,” from the ball-room below. 


Glory sat by Drake. She realised that 
she had lowered herself in his eyes by 
coming there. He was drinking a good 
deal, and paying her endless compliments. 
From time to time the tables about them 
were vacated and filled again by similar 
shirt-fronts and fair heads. People were 
arriving from the Derby, and the talk was 
of the day’s racing. Some of the new 
arrivals saluted Drake, and many of them 
looked at Glory. “A rippin’ good race, 
old chappie ! Didn’t suit my book exactly ; 
but the bookies will have smilin’ faces at 
Tattersall’s on Monday.” 

A man with a big beard at the next table 
pulled down his white waistcoat, lifted his 
glass and said “To Gloria!” It was her 
acquaintance of the racecourse. 

“Who is Bluebeard?” she asked in a 
whisper. 

“They call him the ‘ Faro King,’” said 
Drake. ‘“ Made all his money by gambling 
in Paris; and now he is a squire, with a 
church living in his gift.” 

Then over the laughter and voices, the 
band and the singing, with an awful sudden- 
ness there came a crash of thunder. The 
band and the comic song stopped, and there 
was a hush for a moment. Then Lord 
Robert said— 

“Wonder if this is the dreadful storm 
that is to overwhelm the nation, don’t you 
know !” 

That fell on the house of frivolity like a 
second thunderbolt, and people began to look 
up with blanched faces. 

* Well, it isn’t the first time the s/ovm has 
howled ; it’s been howling all along!” said 
Lord Robert, but nobody laughed. 

Presently the company recovered itself, 
the bands and the singing were heard again, 
louder and wilder than before, the men 
shouted for more champagne and nicknamed 
every waiter “ Father Storm.” 

Glory was ashamed. With her head on 
her hand she was looking at the people 
about when the “ Faro King,” who had been 
making eyes at her, leaned over her shoulder 
and said in a confidential whisper, ‘“ And 
what is Gloria looking for ? ” 

*T am looking for a man!” she answered. 
And as the big beard turned away with, “Oh, 
confound it!” she became aware that Drake 
and Lord Robert were at high words from 
opposite sides of the table. 

“No, I tell you no, no, no!” said Drake. 
“Call him a weakling and a fool and an 
ass, if you will, but does that explain every- 
thing ? This is one of the men with the 
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breath of God in him, and you can’t judge 
of him by ordinary standards.” 

“Should think not, indeed, dear chap!” 
said Lord Robert. ‘“ Common-sense laughs 
at the creature !” 

“So much the worse for common-sense. 
When it judges of these isolated beings by 
the standards of the common herd, then 
common-sense is always the greatest non- 
sense.” 

“Oh-ho, oh-ho!” came in several voices ; 
but Drake paid no attention. 

“ Jesus Christ Himself was mocked at 
and ridiculed by the common-sense of His 
time, by His own people, and even His own 
family, and His family and people and time 
have been gibbeted by all the centuries that 
have come after them. And so it has been 
with every ardent soul since who has taken 
up his parable and introduced into the world 
a new spirit. The world has laughed at him 
and spat upon him, and only for its fear of 
the sublime banner he has borne, it would 
have shut him up in a madhouse.” 

They were strange words in a strange 
place. Everybody listened. 

“ But these sombre giants are the leaders 
of the world for all that, and one hour 
of their divine madness is worth more to 
humanity than a cycle of our sanity. And 
yet we deny them friendship and love, and 
do our best to put them out of the pale of 
the human family! We have invented a 
new name for them too, degenerates, pig- 
mies and pigs as we are, who ought to go 
down on our knees to them with our faces 
buried in the dirt! Gentlemen,” he cried, 
filling his glass and rising to his feet, “ | 
give you a toast —the health of Father 
Storm !” 

Glory had sat trembling all over, breath- 
ing hard, blushing and wide-eyed until he 
had done. Then she leapt up to where he 
stood beside her, threw her arms about his 
neck and kissed him. 

“And now you ring down quick, my 
dear!” said Betty, and everybody laughed 
a little. 

Drake was laughing with the rest, and 
Glory, who had dropped back to her seat in 
confused embarrassment, was trying to laugh 
too. 

“ Another bottle of fizz, anyway!” cried 
Drake. He had mistaken the meaning of 
Glory’s kiss and was utterly intoxicated by 
it. She could have cried with shame and 
rage, seeing he thought such conduct came 
naturally to her, and perhaps imagined it 
wasn’t the first time she had done as much. 





But to carry off the situation she laughed a 
good deal with him, and when the wine came 
they jingled glasses. 

“T’m going to see you home to-night,” he 
whispered, smiling slyly and looking her full 
in the eyes. She shook her head, but that 
only provoked him to fresh effort. 

“T must—I will—you shail allow me!” 
and he began to play with her hand and 
ruffle up the lace that covered her round arm. 

Just then his man Benson, looking hot 
and excited, came up to him with a message. 
Glory overheard something about “the 
office,” the “Secretary,” and “Scotland 
Yard.” Then Drake turned to her with a 


’ 


‘““The health of Father Storm!’ 


smile, over a look of vexation, and said, 
“T’m sorry, dear—very—I must go away 
for a while. Will you stay here until I 
return, or is 

“Take me out and put me in a cab,” said 
Glory. Their getting up attracted attention, 
and Lord Robert said— 

“Ts it, perhaps, something about that i 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Drake, and they left 
the room. 

The band in the ball-room was still playing 
the dance out of the burlesque, and half a 
hundred voices were shouting “ Tra-la-la- 
la!” as Glory stepped into a hansom. 

“T’ll follow on, though,” whispered Drake, 
with a merry smile. 
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“We shall all be in bed and the house 
locked up. How magnificent you were 
to-night !” 

“T couldn’t see the man trodden on when 
he was down. But how lovely you’ve looked 
to-day, Glory!” 

As the cab crossed Trafalgar Square it had 
to draw up for a procession of people com- 
ing up Parliament Street singing hymns. 
Another and more disorderly procession of 
people, decorated with oak leaves and haw- 
thorns, and singing a music-hall song, came 
up after it and collided with it. A line of 
police broke up both processions and the 
hansom passed through. 


VII. 


On entering the drawing-room John Storm 
was seized with a weird feeling of dread. 
The soft air seemed to be filled with 
Glory’s presence and her very breath to 
live in it. On the side-table a lamp was 
burning under a warm red shade. A heap 
of petty vanities lay about—pieces of silver, 
little trinkets, fans, feathers and flowers. 
His footsteps on the soft carpet made no 
noise. It was all so unlike the place he 
had come from, his own bare chamber under 
the church. 

He could have fancied that Glory had 
at that moment left the room. The door of 
a little ebony cabinet stood half open and he 
could see inside. Its lower shelves were full 
of shoes and little dainty slippers, some of 
them of leather, some of satin; some black, 
some red, some white. They touched him 
with an indescribable tenderness, and he 
turned his eyes away. Under the lamp lay 
a pair of white gloves ; one of them was flat 
and had not been worn, but the other was 
filled out with the impression of a little 
hand. He took it up and laid it across his 
own big palm, and another wave of tender- 
ness broke over him. 

On the mantelpiece there were many 
photographs ; most of them were of Glory, 
and some were very beautiful, with their 
gleaming and glistening eyes and_ their 
curling and waving hair. One looked even 
voluptuous, with its parted lips and smiling 
mouth, but another was different, it was so 
sweet, so gay, so artless. He thought it 
must have belonged to an earlier period, 
for the dress was such as she used to wear in 
the days when he knew her first—a simple 
jersey and a sailor’s stocking-cap. Ah, those 
days that were gone, with their innocence 


and joy! Glory! His bright, his beautiful 
Glory ! 

His emotion was depriving him of the 
free use of his faculties, and he began to ask 
himself why he was waiting there. At the 
next instant came the thought of the awful 
thing he had come to do, and it seemed 
monstrous and impossible. “ I'll go away,” 
he told himself, and he turned his face 
towards the door. 

Ona what-not at the door side of the 
room another photograph stood in a glass 
stand. His back had been to it, and the 
soft light of the lamp left a great part of 
the room in obscurity, but he saw it now, 
and something bitter that lay hidden at the 
bottom of his heart rose to his throat. It 
was a portrait of Drake, and at the sight of 
it he langhed savagely and sat down. 

How long he sat he never knew. To 
the soul in torment there is no such thing 
as time; an hour is as much as eternity, 
and eternity is no more than an hour. His 
head was buried in his arms on the table 
and he was a prey to anguish and doubt. 
At one time he told himself that God did 
not send men to commit murder, at the 
next, that this was not murder but sacrifice. 
Then a mocking voice in his ears seemed 
to say, “ But the world will call it murder, 
and the law will punish you.” To that he 
answered in his heart, “ When I leave this 
house I will deliver myself up. I will go to 
the nearest police court and say, ‘ Take me ; 
I have done my duty in the eye of God, 
but committed a crime in the eye of my 
country.”” And when the voice replied, 
“That will only lead to your own death 
also,” he thought, “ Death is a gain to those 
who die for their cause, and my death will 
be a protest against the degradation of 
women, a witness against the men who make 
them the creatures of their pleasure, their 
playthings, their victims and their slaves.” 
Thinking so, he found a strange thrill in 
the idea that all the world would hear of 
what he had done. “ But I will say a mass 
for her soul in the morning,” he told himself ; 
and a great chill came over him, and his 
heart grew cold as a stone. 

Then he lifted his head and _ listened. 
The room was quiet ; there was not a sound 
in the gardens of the Inn, and through a 
window, which was partly open, he could 
hear the monotonous murmur of the streets 
outside. A great silence seemed to have 
fallen on London, a silence more awful than 
all the noise and confused clamour of the 
evening. “It must be late,” he thought ; 
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“it must be the middle of the night.” 
Then the thought came to him that perhaps 
Glory would not come home that night 
at all, and in a sudden outburst of pent- 
up feeling his heart cried, “Thank God ! 
thank God !” 

He had said it aloud, and the sound of 
his voice in the silent room awakened all his 
faculties. Suddenly he was aware of other 
sounds outside. There was a rumble of 
wheels and the rattle of a hansom. The 
hansom came nearer and nearer. It stopped 
in the outside courtyard. There was the 
noise of a curb-chain, as if the horse were 
shaking its head. The doors of the hansom 
opened with a creak and banged back on 
their spring. A voice—a woman’s voice—said 
“Good night,” and another voice, a man’s 
voice, answered, “Good night, and thank 
you, Miss.” Then the cab wheels turned 
and went off. All his senses seemed to have 
gone into his ears, and in the silence of that 
quiet place he heard everything. He rose 
to his feet and stood waiting. 

After a moment there was the sound of a 
key in the lock of the door below, the 
rustle of a woman’s dress coming up the 
stairs, an odour of perfume in the air, an 
atmosphere of freshness and health, and 
then the door of the room, which had been 
ajar, was swung open, and there on the 
threshold, with her languid and tired but 
graceful movements, was she herself—Glory ! 
Then his head turned giddy and he could 
neither hear nor see. 

When Glory saw him standing by the 
lamp, with his deadly-pale face, she stood 
a moment in speechless astonishment, and 
passed her hand across her eyes as if to wipe 
out a vision. After that she clutched at a 
chair and made a faint cry. 

“Oh, is it you?” she said, in a voice 
which she strove to control. “ How you 
frightened me! Whoever would have 
thought of seeing you here!” 

He was trying to answer, but his tongue 
would not obey him, and his silence alarmed 
her. 

“T suppose Liza let you in. Where is 
Liza ?” 

“(one to bed,” he said in a thick voice. 

“ And Rosa—have you seen Rosa ?” 

6“ No.” 

“Of course not. How could you? She 
must be at the office, and won’t be back for 
hours. So you see we are quite alone.” 

She did not know why she said that, and 
in spite of the voice which she tried to 
render cheerful, her lip tremb!ed. Then she 


laughed, though there was nothing to laugh 
at, and down at the bottom of her heart she 
was afraid. But she began moving about, 
trying to make herself easy, and pretending 
not to be alarmed. 

“Well, won’t you help me off with my 
cloak? No? Then I must do it for myself, 
I suppose.” 

Throwing off her outer things, she walked 
across the room and sat down on the sofa 
near to where he stood. 

“How tired Tam! _ It’s been such a day! 
Once is enough for that sort of thing though. 
Now where do you think I’ve been ?” 

“IT know where you’ve been, Glory. I 
saw you there.” 

“You? Really? Then perhaps it was 
you who . Was it you in the hollow ?” 

“Te.” 

He had moved to avoid contact with her, 
but now, standing by the mantelpiece looking 
into her face, he could not help recognising 
in the fashionable woman at his feet the 
features of the girl once so dear to him, the 
brilliant eyes, the long lashes, the twitching 
of the eyelids and the restless movement of 
the mouth. Then the wave of tenderness 
came sweeping over him again, and he felt 
as if the ground were slipping beneath his 
feet. 

“Will you say your prayers to-night, 
Glory ?” he said. 

“Why not?” 
laugh. 

“Then why not say them now, my 
child ? ” 

“ But why ?” 

He had made her tremble all over, but 
she got up, walked straight across to him, 
looked intently into his face for a moment, 
and then said, “ What is the matter? Why 
are you so pale? You are not well, John!” 

“No, I am not well either,” he answered. 

*“ John, John, what does it all mean? 
What are you thinking of ? Why have you 
come here to-night ?” 

“To save your soul, my child. It is in 
great great peril.” 

At first she took this for the common 
everyday language of the devotee, but 
another look into his face banished that 
interpretation, and her fear rose to terror. 
Nevertheless she talked lightly, hardly 
knowing what she said. ‘Am I, then, so 
very wicked ? Surely heaven doesn’t want 
me yet, John. Some day, I trust —I 
hope 

“ To-night, to-night—now ! 

Then her cheeks turned pale and her lips 


she answered, trying to 
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became white and bloodless. She had re- 
turned to the sofa, and half rose from it, 
then sat back, stretching out one hand as if 
to ward off a blow, but still keeping her eyes 
riveted on his face. Once she looked round 
to the door and tried to cry out, but her 
voice would not answer her. 


This speechless fright lasted only a 
moment. Then she was herself again, and 


looked fearlessly up at him. She had the 
full use of her intellect, and her quick 
instinct went to the root of things. ‘ This 
is the madness of jealousy,” she thought. 
“There is only one way to deal with it. 
If I cry out, if I show that I am afraid, if 
I irritate him, it will soon be over.” She 
told herself in a moment that she must try 
gentleness, tenderness, reason, affection, love. 

Trembling from head to foot, she stepped 
up to him again and began softly and 
sweetly trying to explain herself. ‘“ John, 
dear John, if you see me with certain people 
and in certain places you must not think 
from that ——” 

But he broke in upon her with a torrent 
of words. “I can’t think of it at all, Glory. 
When I look ahead I see nothing but shame 
and misery and degradation for you in the 
future. That man is destroying you, body 
and soul. He is leading you on to the devil 
and hell and damnation, and I cannot stand 
by and see it done !” 

“Believe me, John, you are mistaken, 
quite mistaken.” 

But with a look of sombre fury he cried, 
“(Can you deny it?” 

“T can protect and 
John.” 

“ With that man’s words in your ears still, 
can you deny it 7” 

Suddenly she remembered Drake’s _ last 
whisper as she got into the hansom, and she 
covered her face with her hands. 

“You can’t. It is the truth. The man 
is following you to ruin you, and you know 
it. You’ve known it: from the first, there- 
fore you deserve all that can ever come to 
you. Do you know what you are guilty of ? 
You are guilty of soul suicide. What is 
the suicide of the body to the suicide of 
the soul? What is the crime of the poor 
broken creature who only chooses death and 
the grave before starvation or shame, com- 
pared to the sin of the wretched woman who 
murders her soul for sake of the lusts and 
vanities of the world ? The law of man 


care for myself, 


may punish the one, but the vengeance of 
God is waiting for the other.” 
She was crying behind her hands, and in 
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spite of the fury into which he had lashed 
himself, a great pity took hold of him. He 
felt as if everything were slipping away from 
him and he was trying to stand on an 
avalanche. But he told himself that he 
would not waver, that he would hold to his 
purpose, that he would stand firm as a rock. 
Heaving a deep sigh, he walked to and fro 
across the room. 

“Q Glory, Glory! Can’t you under- 
stand that it is terrible to me to be the 
messenger of God’s awful will ?” 

She gasped for breath, and what had been 
a vague surmise became a certainty. Think- 
ing he was God’s avenger, yet with nothing 
but a poor spasm of jealousy in his heart, he 
had come with a fearful purpose to perform. 

“T did what I could in other ways, and it 
was all in vain. Time after time I tried to 
save you from these dangers, but you would 
not listen. I was ready for any change, any 
sacrifice. Once I should have given up all 
the world for you, Glory—you know that 
quite well-—friends, kinsmen, country, every- 
thing, even my work and my duty, and, but 
for the grace of God, God himself !” 

But his tenderness broke again into a 
headlong torrent of reproach. ‘ You failed 
me, didn’t you? At the last moment too— 
the very last. Not content with the suicide 
of your own soul, you must attempt to 
murder the soul of another. Do you know 
what that is? That is the unpardonable 
sin. You are crying, aren’t you? Why 
are you crying?” But even while he said 
this something told him that all he was 
waiting for was that her beautiful eyes 
should be raised and their splendid light 
flash upon him again. 

“But that is all over now. It was a 
blunder, and the breach between us was 
irreparable. I am better as I am, far far 
better. Without friends or kin or country, 
consecrated for life, cut off from the world, 
separate, alone.” 

She knew that her moment had come and 
that she must vanquish this man and turn 
him from his purpose, whatever it was, by 
the only weapon a woman could use—~his 
love of her. 

“TI do not deny that you have a right to 
be angry with me,” she said, “but don’t 
think that I have not given up something 
too. At the time you speak of, when I 
chose this life and refused to go with you 
to the South Seas, I sacrificed a good deal 
—TI sacrificed love. Do you think I didn’t 
realise what that meant? That whatever 
the pleasure and delight my art might bring 
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me, and the flattery and the fame and the 
applause, there were joys I was never to 
know—the happiness that every poor woman 
may feel, though she isn’t clever at all, and 
the world knows nothing about her—the 
happiness of being a wife and a mother, and 
of holding her place in life, however humble 
she is and simple and unknown, and of 
linking the generations each to each. And 
though the world has been so good to me, do 
you think I have ever ceased to regret that ? 
Do you think I don’t remember it sometimes 
when the house cheers and cheers me, or 
when I am coming home, or perhaps when I 
awake in the middle of the night? And 
notwithstanding all this success with which 
the world has crowned me, do you think I 
don’t hunger sometimes for what success can 
never buy—the love of a good man, who 
would love me with all his soul and his 
strength and everything that is his ?” 

Out of a dry and husky throat John 
Storm answered: “I would rather die a 
thousand thousand deaths than touch a hair 
of your head, Glory. But God’s will is 
His will,” ke added, quivering and tremb- 
ling. The compulsion of a great passion 
was drawing him, but he struggled hard 
against it. “And then this success—you 
cling to it nevertheless,” he cried with a 
forced laugh. 

“ Yes, I cling to it,” she said, wiping away 
the tears that had begun to fall. “ I cannot 
give it up, [ cannot, I cannot !” 

“Then what is the worth of your repent- 
ance ?” 

“Tt is not repentance ; it is what you said 
it was—in this room—long ago. ... We 
are of different natures, John ; that is the 
real trouble between us now, and always has 
been. But whether we like it or not our 
lives are wrapped up together for all that. 
We can’t do without each other. God 
makes men and women like that some- 
times.” 

There was a piteous smile on his face. “TI 
never doubted your feeling for me, Glory— 
no, not even when you hurt me most.” 

“ And if God made us so ys 

“T shall never forgive myself, Glory, 
though heaven itself forgives me.” 

“ Tf God makes us love each other in spite 
of every barrier that divides us 








“T shall never know another happy hour 
in this life, Glory—never !” 

“Then why should we struggle? It is 
our fate, and we cannot conquer it. You 
can’t give up your life, John, and [ can’t 
give up mine, but our hearts are one.” 


Her voice sang like music in his ears, and 
something in his aching heart was saying, 
“What are the laws we make for ourselves 
compared to the laws God makes for us ?” 
Suddenly he felt something warm. It was 
Glory’s breath on his hand. A fragrance 
like incense seemed to envelop him. He 
gasped as if suffocating and sat down on 
the sofa. 

“You are wrong, dear, if you think I care 
for the man you speak of. He has been 
very good to me and helped me in my 
career, but he is nothing to me — nothing 
whatever. . . . But we are such old friends, 
John. It seems impossible to remember a 
time when we were not old chums, you and 
I. Sometimes I dream of those dear old 
days in the ‘lil oilan’. Aw, they were 
ter’ble, just ter’ble! Do you remember the 
boat, the Gloria? Do you remember her ?” 
He clenched his hands as though to hold on 
to his purpose, but it was slipping through 
his fingers like sand. “ What times they 
were! Coming round the castle of a sum- 
mer evening, when the bay and the sky 
were like two sheets of silvered glass looking 
into each other, and you and I singing 
‘John Peel’” (in a quavering voice she 
sang a bar or two)— 

**D’ye ken John Peel, with his coat so gay ? 

D’ye ken John Peel —— 


Do you remember it, John ? ” 

She was sobbing and laughing by turns. 
It was her old self, and the cruel years 
seemed to roll back. But still he struggled. 
“What is the love of the body to the love of 
the soul ?” he told himself. 

* You wore flannels then, and I was in a 
white jersey like this, see,” and she snatched 
up from the mantelpiece the photograph that 
he had been looking at. “1 got up my first 
act in imitation of it, and sometimes in the 
middle of a scene—such a jolly scene too !— 
my mind goes back to that sweet old time, 
and I burst out crying.” 

He pushed the photograph away. ‘“ Why 
do you remind me of those days?” he said. 
“Is it only to make me realise the change in 
you?” But even at that moment the 
wonderful eyes pierced him through and 
through. 

“Am Iso much changed, John ? Am I ?” 

She was fighting for her life. He started 
to his feet and came to her with his teeth 
set and his pupils fixed. “This is only the 
devil tempting me. Say your prayers, child, 
say them !” 

He grasped her left hand with his right. 
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His grip almost overtaxed her strength, and 
she felt faint. In an explosion of emotion 
the insane frenzy for destroying had come 
upon him again. He longed to give his 
feelings physical expression. 

“Say them, say them !” he cried. 


r¥? 


sent me to kill you, Glory ! 


“ God 


(To be 


A sensation of terror and triumph came 
over her at once. She half closed her eyes 
and threw her other arm around his neck. 

“No, but to love me! . Kiss me, 
John !” 

Then a cry came from him like that of a 


man flinging himself over a precipice. 


continued.) 




















PRINCE 


RANJIT 


SINHJI: 


AN APPRECIATION OF THE MAN AND HIS BOOK. 


By J. V. Morton. 


RINCE RANJIT SINHJI 
has written a most interesting 
book on cricket. The readers 
of the Wrypsor MAGAZINE 
had — as doubtless will be 
in the recollection of most 
of its quality some time 





a sample 
before it was 





When I heard—it seems ages ago—that 
Ranjit Sinhji was writing a book on the 
game of which he is so brilliant an expo- 
nent, I wondered whether he would find 
the materials for it after the manner of the 
German poet who said, “ Some god gave me 
the power to paint what I have suffered.” 

It is certainly 





published. 
Cricket en- 
thusiasts will 
find, if they 
have not 
already done 
so, that this 
fascinating 
volume con- 
tains “ infin- 
ite riches in a 
little room,” 4 
as Kit Mar- 
lowe said of a 
library. The 
publishers 
too, Messrs. 
Blackwood & 
Sons, have 
done justice 

to the work 
by producing 

it in an at- 
tractive style 
suitable for 
all purses. 
The édi'im 

de luxe con- 
sists of 350 
copies, each 
copy is signed 

by Ranji, and 

the price is | 
five guineas - 
per copy. 
Then there is 

a fine paper edition at £1 5s. a copy, and a 
popular edition at 6s. each. The only differ- 
ence, apart from the quality of the paper, 
binding, etc., between the popular edition 
and the more luxurious one is that in the 
latter many of the plates are photogravures. 
The letterpress and the pictures are the same 
in all editions. 
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a ee : | the most re- 
alistic, and 
therefore the 
| most effec- 
tive way of 
writing. To 
convert your 
aches into 
“copy” is 
the most ap- 
proved form 
| of literary 
| art; and the 
| process is 
said to afford 
the highest 
moral, if not 
material, 
consolation. 
| That Ranji 
| has suffered, 
and suffered 
acutely in 
body and 
mind, in ac- 
quiring his 
remarkable 
proficiency in 
cricket may 
very well be 
taken for 
granted. You 
cannot cull 
— - ! that exquisite 
flower, supe- 
rior excel- 
lence, without going through the dark valley 
of tribulation. But now that I have read 
his book, I readily admit that whatever 
suffering the learning of the game, and 
whatever trouble the writing of the book 
may have involved, the reading of it is a 
decidedly pleasant task. We get in it de- 
lightful glimpses of the author’s piquant 
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personality. His experience creeps in and 
out of an interesting series of observations 
like a silver stream threading its way through 
a broad and beautiful valley. 

“Tf a man write a book,” said Goethe, 
“let him set down only what he knows.” 
That is no doubt an ideal conception of an 
author’s function. It eliminates imagination 
altogether, without which no book is worth 
reading. But 
if an author 
can, within 
well-defined 
limits, obey 
the principle 
underlying 
that dictum, 
his book will 
gain in quality 
and individu- 
ality—two 
very essential 
possessions, 
whether in a 
book or a 
man. Ranjit 
Sinhji’s book, 
in its concep- 
tion and gen- 
eral outline, 
answers to 
this require- 
ment, and is 
to be treas- 
ured on that 
account. Few 
people, if any, 
will dispute 
the statement 
that Ranji 
understands 
cricket thor- 
oughly, scien- 
tifically. I 
shall even 
venture to say 
that no one is 
more familiar 
with the weak 
points of the game; no one is more conscious 
of its strength; and there is, probably, no 
prettier or more graceful bat in all England 
than Ranji. Certainly no Sultan Amurath 
ever struck off Persian heads for the ana- 
tomical education of his physician with 
greater goodwill and greater indiiference to 
the magnitude of the enterprise than Ranji 
hits off “centuries” for the delectation of the 
lovers of our national game. How centuries 
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may be piled up—if one could but follow 
advice in these matters—is clearly, and some- 
times eloquently, set forth in his book. And 
greater praise than this it is impossible to 
bestow on a book dealing with cricket. There 
are many books on cricket ; there are scores 
of first-class cricketers in the kingdom ; but 
there is only one book—the book itself—like 
that of Ranji’s, as there is only one Ranjit 
Sinhji among 
first-class 
cricketers. 
To be able 
to play so well 
as Ranji does 
must involve 
an amount of 
study and 
practice 
which, one 
would imag- 
ine, left him 
little leisure 
and less incli- 
nation to sit 
down to the 
difficult task 
of writing a 
book. How 
did he do it? 
What made 
him do it? 
These ques- 
tions he was 
good enough 
to answer me 
the other day 
when I spent 
an afternoon 
with him. 
“The book 
originated in 
this way,” 
said Ranji. 
“Some time 
ago I had a 
visit from a 
clever jour- 
nalist who is 
friendly with the firm of Messrs. Blackwood, 
publishers. He asked me if I would write 
a manual on cricket for the use of school- 
boys. I told him that another firm of 
publishers had already approached me on 
the subject. Then he asked me to write a 
larger book, a kind of text-book, dealing 
with all phases of the game. This seemed 
to me at the time a rather large undertaking, 
especially as I had only taken notes for a 
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small book. However I promised him that 
I would consider the matter. 

“ Soon afterwards I fell ill ; a slight con- 
gestion of the lungs compelled me to remain 
in bed for about ten weeks. During that 
time the whole scheme of the book unfolded 
itself to me. I there and then decided to 
write it, and as soon as I was able to sit up 
I sent for a shorthand writer and dictated 
my share of the book. He transcribed his 
notes, and I went over them, correcting and 
enlarging where amplification was necessary. 
I went through the whole game, and in the 
first six chapters I have dealt with training 
and outfit, fielding, bowling, batting, cap- 
taincy and umpiring, from my own point of 
view, having, of course, due regard for the 
history and traditions of the game. Then I 
added to the size and, I hope, usefulness of the 
book by getting Mr. W. J. Ford to write me 
a chapter on public-school and Cambridge 
University cricket, and a similar chapter deal- 
ing with Oxford University cricket is from 
the pen of Mr. Thomas Case. Next, with the 
kind assistance of the secretaries of county 
cricket clubs and other friends, I have been 
able to give, in a succinct form, the cricket 
history of every county. Finally, I wrote a 
chapter on Victorian cricket, showing the 
various points of the game in process of 
development during the sixty years of her 
Majesty’s reign. When the whole scheme was 
complete I asked her Majesty the Queen if 
she would permit me to dedicate the book 
to her, and she graciously consented.” 

“And what do you consider the most 
marked feature of the book ?” I asked. 

“ Well,” was the reply, “the novel feature 
of the book is that it gives a photograph of 
each great player in the act of making his 
particular stroke. Almost every first-class 
cricketer has cultivated to perfection a par- 
ticular stroke; he consequently excels in it 
as no one else does; and I have endeavoured 
to get accurate photographs showing these 
strokes. There are over a hundred of these 
photographs in the book, and the ‘ portrait 
gallery,’ as you journalists are wont to call 
it, includes A. N. Hornby, Lord Hawke, 
Shrewsbury, Gunn, J. T. Brown, C. L. 
Townsend, F. 8. Jackson, Abel, LL. C. H. 
Palairet, G. H. 8. Trott, George Giffen, 
A. E. Stoddart, Richardson, Mold, Storer, 
Gregor McGregor, N. F. Druce, Lilley, G. J. 
Mordaunt, J. R. Mason, K. J. Key, Albert 
Ward, W. Newham, W. L.. Murdoch, Hay- 
ward, Chatterton, George Brann, J. A. Dixon, 
Attewell, 8. M. J. Woods, W. Rashleigh, 
J. T. Hearne, Peel, Davidson, Martin, 


Briggs and Marlow. And now you know as 
much about the book as I do myself.” 

“Scarcely. There is, at all events, one 
important item which I fancy you have 
overlooked.” 

“ And that is?” 

“The strange story from Blackwood’s— 
about compositors turning grey, and about 
the expletive and explosive humour of the 
management concerning your treatment of 
the proofs.” 

Dame Rumour had not played me false. 
There was something in the story, for the 
Prince laughed heartily, but deftly turned 
the incident aside. I could not get him to 
talk about it. But I have learned since that 
the story has a rather emusing side to it. 
It appears that Ranji asked a Professor of 
Cambridge—I dare not mention his name— 
to glance over his proofs, and, where neces- 
sary, give a classical polish to the sentences. 
The Professor had more regard for classical 
English than for cricket, and he ornamented 
the margins of the proofs profusely. These 
went direct to the printers, and created no 
small amount of consternation. I believe 
it took a wonderful amount of tact and 
diplomatic skill to unravel the situation and 
lighten the margins. 

“No,” said the Prince in reply to a query, 
“T had no difficulty in dictating the book ; 
and as you have probably found out, I have 
not written comical stories for the entertain- 
ment of my readers. I have endeavoured to 
make the subject itself interesting, and I 
hope I have succeeded.” 

So ended our conversation about the book. 
Now a word about the man himself. 

Ranjit Sinhji is gifted with many attrac- 
tive qualities. Mr. C. B. Fry, in the July 
number of the Wurnpsor, spoke of the 
marvellous quality of his cricket, and I 
should like here to dwell for a moment on 
the individuality of theman. When I think 
of who and what Ranjit Sinhji is, I am 
disposed to become an arrogant hero-wor- 
shipper. He has accomplished so much-— 
crowded so much into. the narrow compass 
of his five-and-twenty years—that I cannot 
help but admire him. Nobody who has not 
lived in India and mingled with the people 
of the country can adequately understand 
Ranjit Sinhji’s most significant achieve- 
ment. Indian ways, manners and modes of 
thought are not ours. There is a funda- 
mental difference between the oriental and 
the occidental mind. Even to this day 
native culture is, in many ways, but a thin 
veneer, and time was—not so very long ago 
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—when the evolution of a Ranjit Sinhji 
would have been regarded by most Anglo- 
Indians as an impossibility. Born and bred 
a Rajput Prince—a race that are sticklers in 
matters of caste—Ranjit Sinhji has given the 
intellectual wheel a full turn, as it were, and 
has thus brought the East and the West into 
closer proximity and deeper sympathy than 
they have ever been. How has he done it ? 
Talent alone will not enable an Indian to 
accomplish such a feat. Even English in- 
fluence early in life, intermittently exercised, 
cannot produce such a result. The man 
who can do it must have character, individu- 
ality, capacity to 
assimilate new 
ideas, and cour- 
age not to ignore 
old ones. Ranjit 
Sinhji is such a 
man; he has all 
those qualities. 

The personal 
note is no less 
distinctive. A 
typical Oriental 
in appearance, he 
has in repose 
grace, and in ac- 
tion the agility 
and rapidity of 
movement so 
characteristic of 
an elemental race. 
But whether at 
rest or in action 
he has an air of 
self-restraint, an 
appearance of 
conscious reserve 
force. It endows 
him with the per- 
sonal magnetism, 
or whatever else 
you please, which 
rivets people’s attention. No wonder, then, 
that such a man, having become a first-class 
cricketer, should, like a dusky Hercules, 
travel from one triumph to another. 

In the cricket field the crowd knows his 
skill, admires his style, his individuality, and 
gets occasional glimpses of his real character, 
with the result that he is a popular hero on 
every greensward. It is perfectly true, here 
as elsewhere, as Lord Macaulay pointed out 
in his brilliant essay on Addison, that “ the 
world generally gives its admiration, not to 
the man who does what nobody else even 
attempts to do, but to the man who doves best 
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what multitudes do well ”—always excepting, 
of course, Ranji in the act of playing that 
famous leg-stroke of his. By that stroke (and 
one or two others) Ranji has rendered neces- 
sary a new Classification of the genus homo. 

Schoolboys —and boys of older growth— 
will be interested to know that in the series 
of eight books on athletics which Mr. Fry 
is editing for another firm of publishers, 
is included a small handbook on cricket by 
Ranjit Sinhji. 

“ By the way, Prince,” I said before leav- 
ing him, “ what is the new stroke you are 
practising which, according to Mr. Fry in the 
Wriypsor Maca- 
ZINE, will whiz 
like blue light- 
ning, burn up 
the grass as it 
travels, and make 
our hair stand 
on end if it 
doesn’t actually 
curl it?” 

“ Provided you 
are not bald,” 
laughed the 
Prince. ‘“ But, 
joking aside, it is 
a capital stroke 
indeed. You 
must know that 
when a bowler 
wants to keep 
down runs he 
gives you a num- 
ber of balls off 
the wicket, but 
not far enough 
off to be a wide. 
They puzzle most 
batsmen. The 
stroke to which 
Mr. Fry refers is 
an effort to kill 
that practice. I maintain that those balls 
can be played successfully. They are, more- 
over, safe hits. You either miss them alto- 
gether, which does not matter, or you send 
them to the boundary, which does matter 
very much—to your side.” 

** Now one more favour,” I asked. “ Give 
me a few lines as a message from you to the 
boys of England, and I shall ask the editor 
of the Winpsor MaGazinE to give a fac- 
simile reproduction of it.” 

After a moment’s hesitation he sat down 
and penned the lines reproduced on the 
following page. 


[Stearn, Cambridge. 
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E give you a mighty good 
price for it!” said the great 
boss of the railroad as 
he leant back in his chair 
and looked out through the 
windows of his frame-built 

office. A snowy king of peaks was in the 

centre of the picture, heavy blue sky was 
balanced by shadows in glaciers far below, 
the snow ran down the rock, then scant pines 
fringed the shoulder of a mountain, dipping 
into dark forest, with the roaring river at 
its foot. 

“But you own up fair and square that 
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this is taking a risk?” said Holdredge, the 
contractor from Utah. “It’s no common 
kind of job—put work in and take dollars 
out.” 

“We lay the cards 
Holdredge.” 

The lord of railroads threw a packet down 
before him and, rising, went to the stove. 
Except about noon the air was chill at the 
altitude of the summit when the month 
was May. 

“There’s nothing underhand here,” said 
toss. ‘ What our engineers say you know. 
One’s word is, ‘ Why, certainly’; and 
another’s, ‘It can’t be done’; and the third 
is a Scotchman, and has what he calls ‘his 
doots.’ But if you and your brother risk it, 
and make it, we pay heavy. If you muck it, 
our share goes and you'll lose your labour. 
It’s a gamble.” 

He stirred up the stove with a burnt pine 
stick, which he withdrew blazing, 

“ Nature always holds four aces,” said the 
younger Holdredge. 

“No,” said Ross ; “ but she keeps her gun 
ready for all of us when we win. Evena 


on the table, Mr. 








7 


plain piece of rock work at a dollar a yard, 
or two dollars, may spell catastrophe and 
sudden death.” 

The Holdredges looked at each other 
for a long minute and then at the table. 
This was a strangely quiet gambling-house, 
far among the hills. 





‘* He sank in it deeply.” 


And the dealer waited. 

“T’ll straddle the blind,” said Holdredge. 
And his brother nodded. 

But as they put their names on paper 
they felt that on that plain bit of pine lay 
ten years’ work and ten years’ money, to be 
returned with mighty interest or swept off 
by Ross and those behind him. 
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“T’m glad you have the grit to take this 
on,” said the dealer. ‘“I’d have given con- 
siderable when I was thirty to have such a 
level chance offered. If you put it through 
you make three times as much in half the 
time as the man who has the fattest job 
between the Summit and the Cascades.” 

He laughed jovially. 

*“ And if we don’t, Mr. Ross,” said the 
younger Holdredge, “ we'll establish a claim 


-on you for a long station in the Columbia 


valley, where two men can start afresh with 
short shovels.” 

But when they were outside they shook 
hands. 

“Tt can be done,” said Keeley Holdredge, 
the elder. 

“1 reckon,” assented Bill. 

Yet without telling each other they wrote 
that night to their wives in their native 
State to go easy with the money and save 
what they could. 

“We've got hold of the biggest thing 
here,” they said, “ but it’s the riskiest. It’s 
make a spoon or spoil a horn. But we'll 
make the spoon, never fear.” 

They dreamed as they slept in their tent 
by the foaming waters of the Kici.ing-horse 
River that they were rich, that they were 
poor, that the world was theirs and that it 
was lost. And overhead was the great Gravel 
Mountain through which they had under- 
taken to put a tunnel. 

The big men of the East were in a hurry 
to meet the big men of the West. 


By the end of May the valley was a hive 
of men, and every hour came the sound of 
great rocks cast down. On temporary rails 
flat cars ran. Explosions shattered the air 
and bcat the white river whiter yet with the 
wreck of mountains. In the forests strong 
men from Michigan and Wisconsin hewed 
piles of ties, and many working on contract 
for the Holdredges squared huge balks 
with broad axes. The crash of falling pines 
re-echoed ; mountain sheep and goats and 
shambling bears wondered and went north 
and south. A world of men divided their 
ancient domain. Amid the sounds of cata- 
ract and snow-slide was the elfin shriek of 
the far locomotive now dominant on the 
conquered summit ; and in the great Gravel 
Hill the Holdredges’ ants were working, 
preparing a natural slope among the dis- 
integrated wash of a thousand years. For 
in solid rock the engineer may cut to what 
steep angle he will; in hardened earth 
or schist or clay is another fitting slope, but 
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for all loose material only the natural slope 
will hold. The angle at which gravel runs 
is the angle et which it will stay. That is 
its natural slope. 

In June the tunnel began, and with the 
tunnel the difficulties were unburied, for in 
the gravel was a bed of blue clay that cut 
beautifully with a spade or a shovel. It was 
as strangely pure in colour as it was homo- 
geneous. Nota grain of sand gritted on a 
knife passed through it; a man could stand 
on a fresh cut slab and hardly leave a mark. 

When they came to it the men called to 
the foreman and he sent for Keeley. The 
sight and feel of it gladdened his heart. 

“Tf it runs through, this will save half the 
labour,” he said. For to timber up the gravel 
seemed more and more terrible to him. 

His foreman looked doubtful, but kept his 
doubts to himself. He said nothing when 
the contractor made some men put down 
slabs of the clay for a track, but he shook 
his head when Holdredge went away. 

In the morning when Keeley came out of 
his tent and set his foot upen a blue slab he 
sank in it deeply. He looked for water and 
saw none; but the men’s long boots were 
daubed with blue. 

“ Have you struck a spring ?” he asked. 

They told him “ No.” 

*“Tt’s hard when it comes out,” said the 
foreman gloomily, “but every hour out 
softens it. Look!” 

He lifted a lump and squeezed it. It 
came through his strong fingers like putty. 
Water dripped from it. 

“How will it stand timbering ?” asked 
Holdredge. 

* Tt stands it so far,” said the foreman. 

And day by day as they cut their easy 
tunnel the blue clay outside softened, 
deliquesced and melted; a high pile flat- 
tened ; into it soaked the moisture of the 
mountain air. 

In their tent at night the brothers talked 
obstinately. 

“We'll pull it through. It'll be only a 
matter of timbering,” they said. But as 
they lay in their beds they knew it might 
be more than that. 

Then they struck concrete and cement, a 
rising bed of it, under the clay. A pick 
would not touch it; they had to send for 
drills. Now a quarter of the time was lost 
by the use of dynamite. It was difficult to 
keep up the ventilation. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that brings no luck,” 
said Bill; “we've something to set the 
timbers on now !” 
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“We never reckoned on rock work,” 
answered Keeley ; “and it soaks the time 
and the dollars up.” 

There was a quarter of the tunnel at the 
west end done before the concrete came in 
sight. At the east end they struck it at its 
highest, six feet above the level, and there 
the work was slow. 

Now the brothers were sombre. They 
stood half the day at one end of the work 
or the other, but though they walked to- 
gether they rarely spoke. 

“The Mormon boys look glum,” said the 
foreman to himself. And he felt it too. 

“Tf we come out as we went in we're 
lucky,” said Keeley. 

sut Bill hoped yet. 

“The timbering holds so far,” he cried. 

Yet that night at one o’clock, when the 
world was quiet save for the song of the 
mountain river, he left his tent and _ his 
sleeping brother and went out to the tunnel. 

“To-morrow we should see daylight 
through it,” he said. 

The moon was full. At a distance the 
lower valley was haze, but in the loftier 
altitudes the peaks pierced the sky with 
silver spears. The heavens were deep and 
splendid. Here and there a brilliant star or 
softer planet showed like the lighted summit 
of some more tremendous mountain. The 
air was calm ; no wind moved in the forest. 
The pulse of the river was the one sound in 
a sleeping world. 

Fifty yards from the brothers’ tent was 
the cut in the hill that led to the mud- 
tunnel’s black mouth. Every obstacle in 
the path, bar or pick or shovel or over- 
turned barrow, was as visible as in daylight. 
But suddenly the southern shoulder of the 
hill lifted itself against the round moon, and 
for a minute Bill Holdredge walked blinded. 
He went down a plank laid on the fine clay 
that was now a puddle, and came to the 
heavy timber of the tunnel’s entrance. He 
walked in, and again night fell upon him, 
thick night, Egyptian and Cimmerian dark- 
ness. He turned round, and outside the air 
was like the thin ghost of day. Sitting 
down upon a barrow, he rested his head 
upon his hand. And as he sat the hill 
talked to him in faint whispers, at first 
hardly audible. But presently he heard 
very plainly and lifted his head to listen. 

The hill spoke in a language intelligible to 
an engineer, who, standing there, might have 
interpreted what it said as the pathologist 
interprets obscure phenomena to the bedside 
physician. 























‘¢¢She’s just buckling, man,’ said Gordon.” 
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“Have you cubed my contents?” asked 
the hill. ‘“ Have you weighed me in your 
scales and balances? For I am not rock 
but gravel. Listen!” 

And the atlantean timbers groaned faintly 
till the young man’s skin bristled and his 
hair moved. This narrow world seemed 
alive. 

As he sat there with open ears, which 
gradually grew acute in the stillness of 
midnight, he heard a thousand voices in- 
audible in the busy day. Every balk laid 
flat for the great uprights had its word ; 
every upright whispered; the roof timbers 
complained ; there was a sound that was no 
sound, or like no known sound in the world. 
If it was like aught, it resembled most a 
breath of wind in a tuft of grass, in a tree. 
It was like the sound of fine wheat growing 
in calm after rain. A mouse’s cry would 
have seemed a shriek. As the man who 
listened held his breath he heard his heart 
beat like a pulsometer working. But he 
understood what the minute chorus of the 
night meant. The wood in the tunnel was 
beginning to take the strain. 

“ Beginning !” he said, “ beginning !” 

And when he slept again he dreamed that 
he and his brother were back in Utah 
without a red cent. He spoke to Keeley as 
they breakfasted, just when the men were 
turning to. 

“T couldn't sleep last night.” 

“No?” said Keeley. 

“So I got up and went into the tunnel.” 

“ What time ?” 

* About one.” 

“T was there at three,” said Keeley. 

“Then you heard it ?” asked Bill. 

“She begins to feel it,” said Keeley ; “ but 
that’s of course.” 

He caught his brother’s eye. 

“Oh, don’t croak,” he cried angrily, and 
the food was dry in his mouth. 

Sut that day the men were joyful, for 
daylight ran through the tunnel. And the 
workers of the east shook hands with the 
workers of the west, hurrahing wildly at the 
work which seemed so nearly done. For 
there is this quality in human workers : joy 
in toil under fair conditions, joy in strife, 
satisfaction even in defeat, if defeat must 
come. And to those who knew little, this 
meant victory. Yet the struggle was even 
now beginning. It began a week later when 
the timbering was complete from end to end, 
for only then did the tunnel begin to be 
audible to gross ears in daylight, when the 
live world talked, the world that was made 


of a million insects and ten thousand men 
strung from the summit to the Columbia. 

Among those who worked with the lumber 
were many rudely learned in the strength 
of materials, and some of them were very 
doubtful. 

“* How does it go ?” asked Keeley. 

“ Allright for the present, Mr. Holdredge,” 
said they. And at first they did not add 
* but ” 

Among themselves, in their rude shacks 
and tents, they estimated the weight of 
the hill. 

“Pine and fir will never hold ; we want 
hardwoods, oak and teak.” 

* Steel,” said another. 

* And steel won’t,” said a third. 

“Tf she comes, will she come sudden ?” 
asked the labourers, as they worked with 
sledge and maul. 

But they were paid to risk it. Some left, 
for their nerves gave way when they took to 
thinking of a quick run out of the pit. Even 
those who stayed frowned to hear the timber 
talk. It spoke so loudly of the heavy world 
above them—the sinking world in the bright 
air. 

Keeley went up to see Ross, and the big 
man came down to look at the work. He 
walked through from end to end, and when 
he was once more in daylight he used the 
same expression that came to everyone’s lips. 

“ Talks a good deal,” he said. 

Keeley nodded and tried to look cheerful. 

** She’s settled down, I reckon.” 

*“T reckon not,” said Ross; “but she’s 
settling. Shall I send you down Gordon ?” 

Gordon was the Scotch engineer who had 
* doots.” 

“For I think you'd better double timber 
it,” said Ross. He knew what that meant, and 
was a bit sorry for those who had betted 
their pile against that pile of gravel. 

“Send Gordon,” said Keeley, and a rough 
old Scotch tyke came from Laggan next day. 

“ Meester Holdredge ?” he said as he 
tumbled off his pony. 

“'That’s so,” said Keeley ; “and you are 
Mr. Gordon. Will you walk through now 
or after dinner ?” 

“T’m damned hungry and in a wicked 
bad temper the noo,” said Gordon, “so I’ll go 
through right away, and give you a hungry 
man’s opeenion. And then I'll tak’ my food 
and a drink and ha’e a smoke, and gi’e you 
a full man’s best judgment, for with both I 
don’t often go wrong, Mr. Holdredge. And 
till ye know a man’s digestion and his tem- 
per ye can’t trust his word.” 
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He sat down on a heavy balk, which 
was the step for three uprights, when he 
‘ame to the middle of the tunnel. It was 
then the dinner-hour, and the men were 
stowing rough beef and rougher pie in a 
big tent. The sound of their laughter and 
talk came even into the tunnel. 

For five minutes Gordon said nothing. 
The air was full of strange sounds—a crack- 
ing, weeping, whimpering went on for ever. 
He laid his ear against one upright and 
listened. 

“Gi’e me the lamp,” he said presently. 
And he looked at the fir he had been 
sitting on. Where one upright stood on it, 
the balk was compressed two inches. On 
each side splintery fibres stood up. A little 
damp oozed from the green wood. He stood 
back and looked at the upright. 

“ Gi’e’s astraight-edge if ye ha’e one,” said 
he. And Keeley found him a two by four 
scantling lying among the balks not yet used. 

“Ts she straight ?” asked Gordon, point- 
ing to the upright. 

“T think so,” said Keeley, almost sullenly. 

But Gordon put the scantling’s two-inch 
side against the huge balk and it only 
touched it closely on one place—just in 
the middle. On the other side of the 
balk the two ends of the scantling touched, 
but the middle was an inch away. 

“She’s just buckling, man,” said Gordon. 
“ But to be sure we'll try some mair.” 

With three out of five the result was the 
same. 

“She talks a deal too much,” said Gordon. 
“You've laid too much on the wood. I[ 
always said I had my doots. But now 
I’ve nae doots—deevil a doot !” 

“ Well ?” said Keeley. 

* She’s coming down, man—slow but sure. 
When ye hear timbers crack a wee bittee, 
it’s naething, for they’d crack wi’ heat or 
wi’ cold; but it’s this talk, talk, talk all the 
time that’s fearsome ; for timber only talks 
naturally when the strain varies—when one 
rubs against another. And too much talk 
in a wooden ship means a shortening life ; 
and there we know the strains. Who knows 
‘em here? I’ve nae doots, man. But let’s 
ha’e dinner.” 

“Mr. Gordon thinks we’re gone up, Bill,” 
said Keeley when they were at the table. 

The Scotchman had his mouth full and 
could not speak, but he held up his finger, 
and struggled with a half-chewed chunk of 
beef. When he had gorged it he spoke. 

“That was my hungry opeenion, boys, 
and maybe my afternoon one winna differ 


much. But though they say a Scotchman 
fights best with his belly empty, it was never 
my way, and I’ve mair doots in the early 
morn than any other time. Courage comes 
out of feeding and a moderate use 0’ speerits, 
and above all, not too much tobacco. And 
I’ve mair faith full than hungry, whether 
it’s in materials or in Providence. And 
that’s a strong good argument against 
asceticism and a silly scorn 0’ God’s good 
creatures.” 

He showed no scorn of them till it was 
obvious he could eat no more. 

“ Barring the pipe, I’m done till supper- 
time,” he said presently. “And after one 
smoke I'll play the wise physeecian again 
and put my finger on the pulse o’ the big 
hill, and tell you what’s what in two shakes 
o’ a lamb’s tail. And I don’t mind sayin’ 
out straight that my experience is as big 
as that of a car-load o’ the common run 0’ 
engineers.” 

He went through the tunnel again, and 
the brothers followed. Once or twice he 
stopped and spoke to a labourer as well as 
the foreman. 

“Ye wonder,” he said to Bill Holdredge, 
“that I'd speak to these men and hear what 
they have to say, for I see all they see and 
mair. But I’ve learnt to trust to feelings, 
man, as well as cold knowledge, and till ye 
do ye may be a school engineer, but the 
books are across your eyes and heavy on 
your mind.” 

When they reached the far end he invited 
them to sit on a fallen tree. 

“And now ye want my second thoughts ?” 

“ Ay,” said Keeley. 

And Gordon filled his pipe. 

“Tf ye can drop it, and if ye ha’e enough 
to start on something else, my advice is to 
do it. [I’m not asking anything, and don’t 
know how you and Ross fixed it up. But to 
go on is to gamble.” 

* Against a certainty ?” asked Bill. 

Gordon screwed up his mouth and shook 
his head slowly. 

“T’ll no say that, but it’s long odds.” 

* And if we go on, what?” asked Keeley. 

“Double timber her throughout, and get 
some hardwood if you can. But my advice 
is to cut your losses and your labour. There’s 
naething in the world so peetiful as honest 
labour wasted. Good-bye, boys, and good 
luck to you!” 

He rode back to Laggan whistling. 

“They'll try it, they'll try it,” he said. 
“And I’ve nae doot they'll bear the catas- 
trophe like men—nae doot at all.” 
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And that very night the second set of 
timber was ordered. What they could buy 
they bought. But suitable hardwood there 
was none within two thousand miles, and to 
set that hill on oak pillars was to buy ten 
dollars with a golden eagle. As a makeshift, 
new pine and fir fell on flat and mountain 
slope, and the trees of daylight were daily 
buried in the pit. 

They found the western end, which was 
clay bottomed, hardest to deal 
with, and there they doubled 
the steps and struts first, and 
drove some hardwood wedges 
in, and under each they blocked 
the inward thrusting mud with 
heavy green planks, measuring 
four by ten, that came from a 
saw-mill humming near the 


o 


summit. But that here the 
uprights showed no sign of 


buckling at first was the dead- 
liest sign of all. For where the 
cement bottom was it was neces- 
sary to put in square blocks be- 
twixt each huge standard. And 
even then the groaning was 
more horrid ; new strains were 
established ; the mass of timbers 
became more organic, and piped 
perpetually. Day by day the 
foresis sent tribute to the de- 
vouring dragon of the under- 
hill, and soon it was almost 
impossible to see the clay save 
upon the bottom. Yet here and 
there it squeezed out between 
close set balks and cants of 
sawed lumber in thin ribbons 
of deep pure blue, and some- 
times it protruded through a 
knot-hole, hanging down like 
solid pouring water. 

And hour by hour, day or 
night, Keeley or his brother 
patrolled the tunnel, which was 
now like a leaking ship. They 
doubled their redoubled care 
and watched the massy framework perpetu- 
ally. The roof was treble timbers, each 
twelve inches square; they underpinned it 
again, and set angled struts in a complex 
lattice-work against the doubled walis. And 
the flat floor of the tunnel became convex. 

They saw it, and for a day assured each 
other that it was not so. But at night they 
set a long straight-edge across the floor and 
levelled it. It touched the middle, and nail- 
ing both ends to the side frame they left it. 


Wikancs Gone 
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3y the early dawn the middle of the 
straight-edge was an inch and a half sunk in 
mud. The foreman said this was the end of 
it. But Keeley sent for more stuff, and 
levelling the floor again, he set in a solid 
bottom fourteen inches thick, and beat. it 
down with sledges. Along the sides he set 
timbers lengthways, and on them three more 
struts against the roof. And he saw the 
floor was level. 





“ The strange noises scared 
some of them.” 


But the roof was convex, bulging down- 
ward. 

“ We’ve done all we can,” said the con- 
tractors. “If it holds now we shall have 
made nothing. And if it doesn’t hold ——” 

For in the contract the finished tunnel 
was to stand a month before acceptance. 

They went to their tents and played 
poker to pass the time. But though they 
were now idle, and their men discharged, 
the hill was busy. 
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And next day cards were a weariness. The tunnel’s chorus was now portentous ; a 
They paced the groaning hole from dawn to __ it shrieked and cried and set a man’s teeth I 
eve. Men going east or west, who had on edge with horrible grating noises. The \ 
heard of the mud-tunnel, looked in, and steps on which the uprights’ stood were I 
the strange noises scared some of them. On crushed through; each  standard’s heavy y 
Sunday, half the men from the contractors heel was set in mere wood-fibre, as soft, it V 

seemed, as a hank of coir 

yarns. And where the Q 

side thrusts were greatest, i 

the short blocks splin- i 

tered. The ceiling was 1 

now a downward hanging 7 

arch —the bulging was d 

very obvious. And by r 

no trick of forcing the ; i 

imagination could the t 

eye behold a level floor. 0 

Little shakes and splinters b 

rose on it, as when a man j 

bends a lath to breaking. . r 

And every hour or so t 

caine a sound like a gun- n 

shot, when some drier, 

overwrought beam gave I 

way utterly. Though its t 

sound brought seeming silence, I 

in a moment more the cries of n 

the strained wood were greater t] 

and more terrible. t] 

I myself, who write this, was f 

then at work for another con- n 

tractor two miles up the pass, : 

n 

b 

n 

S¢ 

CC 

st 
next above them 
came to view it. The 
end of the track was 
now but five miles 
away, and some of 
the track-layers 








came too. They 

offered bets against 

its standing. Ross came down and shook his head as 
he rode back. 

“T give it a week,” he said. 

But in less than a week Keeley Holdredge came up 
to him. 

* You'll have to make a cut of it, after all,” he said. 

“Can you take on the job?” asked Ross. 

“We're going over to the lakes, sir,” answered 
Holdredge. “I’ve had a letter from Andy Onderdonk. 
It was a gamble, and the cards were against us.” 

They shook hands and parted. 
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and one hot Sunday in August, when my 
mates were lying in their tents, I went to 
view the tunnel. And though I was afraid, 
I walked through its whole dark burrow. It 
was not the first time I had done it, but it 
was the last. 

There was something uncanny in the 
groaning of the wood, something awe- 
inspiring. When half-way through, in the 
intensest darkness, terror got hold of me and 
my hair bristled. Wishing to run, I would 
not, and I sweated ice as I went. In the 
daylight at the west end I saw the hanging 
roof. It seemed to move; long splinters 
pointed more and more perpendicularly, and 
the side standards bent like bows. I walked 
on a curve of floor timbers, driven upwards 
by the rising clay. Here and there were 
jagged points; beams split and opened, 
ragged with tough fibre. In the hands of 
the mountain the mightiest trees were 
matchwood. 

And outside by their tent I saw the 
Holdredges loading up a pack-pony, while 
two other little cayuses stood ready saddled. 
I gave them good day, and they nodded— 
not uncheerfully, as I thought. And when 
the pony’s load was fixed up I followed 
them at a little distance as they took their 
last walk to the tunnel’s mouth, which was 
now shapeless and distorted. Two great 
rafters had freed their ends, and pointed 
north-west and south-west; the sill was 
burst, and the under-clay rose in a strange 
mud-flower. From the tunnel’s depth came 
sounds which were half musical, half dis- 
cordant, like the loud cry of breaking harp 
strings. 
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“Tt’s settling now,” said Keeley Hold- 
redge as he took his brother’s arm. 

And visibly, though with a peculiar slow- 
ness, as of conscious power, the jaws of the 
tunnel were being forced together. The 
riven roofing fringed its jagged mouth like 
yellow fangs, stained blue in places, until it 
seemed some living monster writhing in 
agony under a most intolerable weight. But 
the sounds of the deeper tunnel were muffled. 
We knew the clay was bursting in at a 
thousand places; perhaps even now the 
long work of gravity was done there. One 
groan burst out of the closing mouth, and 
then we heard the whistle of a driven wind 
hiss through the ragged teeth. But with 
that came a fall of gravel from the higher 
hill, and when the dust was dissipated the 
tunnel was seen no more. 

It might have been my imagination, but 
as the brothers turned away it seemed to me 
that a great weight was off their minds. 

I met old Gordon a mile up the road and 
stopped him. 

“The mud-tunnel’s down, Mr. Gordon,” I 
said. And he whistled. 

“Did ye see the Holdredges, man ?” he 
asked. 

I nod Jed. 

“ And what did they say ?” 

“Oh, just ‘Damn!’” said I. “And 
they’ve gone away whistling. They were 
good men to work for.” 

“Ye ought to know,” cried Gordon grin- 
ning, “ for ye know they fired ye.” 

3utif I did get the sack at the mud-tunnel, 
it was only for having too much to say. 
And I bore the Holdredges no malice. 
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sy FREDERICK PERRIMAN. 


Illustrated from Photographs by R. W. THomas. 





j}YCLING since the days of the 
Ordinary has advanced by 
leaps and bounds. The in- 
troduction of the Safety type 
of machine brought quite a 
different class of riders to the 
front. Prior to that it was the lengthy 
man who scored most heavily, but upon the 
smaller machine it was found a cyclist not so 
liberally dealt with by Dame Nature in the 
matter of inches possessed an equal chance 
of securing distinction upon the track and 
road. Such riders as J. Platt-Betts, C. C. 
Fontaine, A. J. Watson, J. Michael, P. W. 
Brown, and others who might be named, 
are short men. None of them are of more 
than medium height, yet records and races 
were established and carried off by them. 

At the present time England holds the 














majority of world records for all distances 
and times. Pacemaking——at one time the 
monopoly of the foreigner—has been reduced 
to a fine art, and this season our pacers have 
been enabled to hold their own against all 
comers. 

The same may be said of the riders of the 
single Safety. Training behind quads and 
quintets, they have brought back the times 
for the majority of distances to these shores. 
Records established on the Continent or 
across the Atlantic have been broken, and 
the only advantage that may be ‘claimed by a 
stranger—as I may be pardoned for calling 
him—is that indoor track records of any 
importance have yet to be made here. Un- 
fortunately, in one sense of the word, under- 
cover racing has been tried and found want- 
ing in England, both in London and the 
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provinces. We take our pleasure sadly, per- 
haps, and where the volatile Frenchman 
would turn up in his thousands to witness 
a match or series of races, Englishmen are 
only present in scores. 

Be that as it may, we yet have reason 
to be proud of the men who have upheld 
the honour of their country on the track. 
J. W. Stocks, for instance, has ridden over 
$2 miles in the hour, while he was also the 
first man in this country to cover 10 miles 
inside 20 minutes. A Yorkshireman by 
birth—for Hull is Stocks’s native place—he 
earned distinc- 
tion and first ~ on 
came promi- 
nently to the 
front while 
racing at Herne 
Hill, at that 
time undoubt- 
edly the best 
built and fast- 
est track in the 
country. 

Although he 
was engaged in 
the post office 
at his home, 
Stocks had 
found time for 
practice awheel. 
He had ridden 
as a lad, and a 
scar upon his 
lower lip still 
bears witness 
to the time 
when he “came 
a cropper” off 
one of the high 
machines. But 
as soon as the 
Safety caine in- 
to vogue he at 
once exchanged machines. He won many 
local events, and at length, as I have already 
mentioned, came to London. There he did 
so well that he secured special leave of ab- 
sence from his duties, and his name at once 
became a household word. He had a bril- 
liant career as an amateur, but then entering 
the trade, his licence was withdrawn by the 
National Cyclists’ Union, and after a season 
of hesitation he took the plunge into pro- 
fessionalism. 

Since that time he has never looked back, 
and has raced all over the country and 
throughout the Continent with remarkable 
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STOCKS. 


success. Personally, Stocks is a favourite 
with all. He is a thorough sportsman, and 
when riding is certain to accomplish a fine 
performance. In the earlier months of the 
summer he set up fresh figures for the mile 
paced, while at the time of writing he holds 
the world’s record for sixty minutes. He 
trains carefully and steadily, giving up 
tobacco and spirits, living plainly but well, 
and riding twice every day when the weather 

permits. 
C. I. Barden is another man who may be 
said to have come to the front at one bound. 
At one time he 


a > was engaged in 


a much hun.- 
bler oceupa- 
tion, but at the 
present stands 
head and shoul- 
ders above 
other profes- 
sionals, Gas- 
coyne being 
perhaps his 
most dangerous 
opponent, al- 
though he was 
vanquished 
without much 
difficulty in 
the professional 
championship 
decided at 
Exeter. Bar: 
den’s first teal 
appearance was 
made at Herne 
Hill at the time 
when A. A. 
Zimmerman 
was in this 
country. The 
Putney man 
had entered for 
a handicap event, and, upon a machine geared 
up to 84 inches, literally ran away from his 
field. Almost directly after that he became 
a professional and crossed the Channel. He 
raced all over the Continent, gaining speed 
and experience, until at length he became 
almost invincible. One of his most recent 
performances was his defeat of Huret, this 
feat bringing the wrath of the spectators 
down upon him. Barden was pelted with 
paper balls and programmes, but he refused 
to be frightened off the track. He is trained 
by his father, “old Joe Broughton,” although 
he does not believe in too much hard work. 
20 
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He is also a very fast tandem 
rider, the speed which he got 
upon the machine while at 
Olympia last season being a 
revelation to many who had not 
seen him riding upon that type 
of cycle previously. 

M. A. Holbein was the first 
man to cover over 400 miles in 
24 hours upon the road, that 
feat being accomplished early in 
the summer. Prior to that, how- 
ever, he had established many 
records, although he was content 
with one big ride per annum. 
Holbein is extremely painstak- 
ing in his preparation. At the 
commencement of the season 
he does a great deal of quiet 
riding, and takes plenty of walk- 
ing exercise, thinking nothing 
of covering 30 miles a day two 
or three times a week. Some of 


his training spins upon the cycle are also 
considerable in extent. For instance, last 
summer he rode from Bath to York prior 
to his onslaught on the 24-hours’ record. 
Holbein was also the first man to be 
paced by a motor car. At the time he was 
engaged on his ride a gale was blowing over 
the route he had to cover. His pacers, a 
triplet in advance, followed by a tandem 
tricycle, could scarcely force their way 
against the wind, and in many places could 
not cover more than five miles an hour. 
Behind the motor car the case was very 
different. He was paced at quite 20 miles 
an hour, and at the finish it was calculated 
he was travelling at the rate of 30. While 
training, Holbein eats well, but of plain 
viands. After his ride has been finished, 
however, he does not bar pastries, pickles, 
butter, ete. Mrs. Holbein, I may add, 
attended to his creature comforts at the 
time he accomplished his 24-hours’ record. 
J. Platt-Betts is a little fellow—he stands 
but 5 feet 4 inches in height—but, as may be 
seen in his photograph, there is a tremendous 
muscular development in his thighs and 
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J. PLATT-BETTS. 


valves. At the present time he holds the 
world’s record for the mile, made at the 
Crystal Palace last summer. In 1896 he 
set up fresh figures for the distance named 
on two or three occasions. This year he 
challenged’ Stocks to a series of matches, in 
one of which the Hull man made a surpris- 
ing onslaught upon the time for 60 seconds. 
Only a few days later Platt-Betts regained 
his title, his last quarter being ridden at a 
tremendously fast pace. 

Known to his friends as the “ farmer ”— 
although his vocation was widely apart from 
agriculture—Betts first came prominently 
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before the public as an amateur, riding 
under the colours of the Catford C.C. His 
form was so good that it was not long be- 
fore he embraced professionalism. He trains 
steadily upon the track, weather permitting, 
twice every day, and considers he is equally 
good at a mile, ten miles, or an hour. I[ 
may perhaps be pardoned for thinking that 
he is seen to the greatest advantage at the 
clistance first named. 

'T. Osborne is one of the speediest riders 
ever brought out by the Polytechnic C.C., 
under whose colours he still rides. Last 
season he did scarcely so well as might have 
been desired, but this year he has quite 
regained his old form. He has raced against 
and beaten such men as ©. F. Barden, F. W. 
Chinn, Armand Impens (the Belgian cham- 
pion), and others. His strong point is the 
manner in which he appears to jump into 
his sprint at the finish of a race, and once 
fairly under way, there are few riders who 
are capable of overtaking him. 

Osborne does not altogether eschew tobacco 
when training, smoking an occasional cigar- 
ette, although he admits he would not advise 
anyone to dally with “my Lady Nicotine” 
just before riding in a race. The whole 
of his training is done upon the track, as 
he considers road-riding tends to decrease 
speed ; his morning practice is devoted to 
steady pedalling, and the sprints commence 
later in the day. 

Mr. F. J. Osmond, a champion amongst 
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chanpivns, was the one to discover F. W. 
Chinn. The latter, comparatively speaking, 
is a new man, for he has been racing but a 
few seasons. The first of his performances 
was effected in the Midlands, while he also 
made some very fast times upon the road. 
Then at the time the Catford track was 
opened he rode and made fresh records for 
the quarter mile. Daring the afternoon he 
mounted his machine upon three occasions, 
establishing fresh tiie3 on each, notwith- 
standing that a stiff breeze was blowing 
across the track. 

He is but young—just twenty-one —and 
newly married. While training, Chinn drinks 
no spirits and is 
a non-smoker. 
He, however, 
considers that 
Burton ale is a 
most refreshing 
beverage to be 
drunk while at 
meals, but that 
rare should be 
exercised in 
training not to 
overdo matters, 
and so become 
“stale.” He is ¢ 
very speedy mile 
rider, while he 
has also accom- 
plished some 
capital perform- 
ances in ten- 
mile races, 
Chinn has also 
won a consider- 
able number of 
events, in com- 
pany with Os- 
borne, upon a 
tandem. 

F. C. Armstrong came prominently to the 
front while in Paris last winter, riding in 
and winning the great thre days’ race in the 
French capital. Prior to that he had scored 
a fair number of wins as an amateur and 
under the National Athletic colours, Since 
joining the ranks of the cash prize-riders 
he has rapidly come to the front, and it is 
seldom he has competed and been unplaced. 
During a recent tour in Scotland he carried 
off a considerable number of first and second 
prizes, while he also established a couple of 
track records. 

Naturally he has not escaped the usaal 


number of falls while racing. In one, at 





KF. W. 


Paris, his pacers came over, aud he could 
not escape the wreck. In falling, the pedal 
of one of the machines hurt his ribs severely, 
and although he pluckily remounted he was 
forced to retire from the contest a few 
minutes later. That was his most serious 
mishap. Armstrong never smokes while 
training, neither does he drink spirits, unless 
under medical orders. Poached eggs, toast, 
coffee, and well cooked beef-steak, that is 
lis usual bill of fare for the day, bitter ale 
being drunk with his midday meal. 
George Hunt occupies a foremost place in 
the ranks of long-distance road-riders. As 
an amateur he carried off a considerable 
number of 
+ prizes, while his 
good fortune 
still attends 
him. Early in 
July he started 
upon the task 
of breaking the 
12and 24-hours’ 
road record. 
He succeeded at 
the half-dis- 
tance, although 
the roads and 
the weather 
were unfavour- 
able, but had 
then to stop on 
account of 
punctures and 
bad surface. 
Two days later 
Holbein covered 
over 400 miles 
in twice round 
the clock. Hunt 
again made an 


CHINN. attack upon 


these figures, 
and on this occasion rode 422 miles in the 
twenty-four hours, paced by nothing but 
triplets and tandems propelled by human 
aid. The greater part of his training is 
done upon the road near his home in the 
Midlands, although he is by no means a 
stranger to the London streets, and upon 
the routes leading to and from the great 
metropolis. 

The Polytechnic C.C. must be accounted 
fortunate in possessing a rider of the class of 
Mr. P. W. Brown as a member. There are 
few speedier racers upon the track, although 
this season the 1896 mile amateur champion 
has been fearfully unlucky in the matter of 
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F. C., ARMSTRONG. 


accidents. These mishaps have naturally 
retarded his getting and remaining fit, yet 
prize after prize has been added to his 
already monster list. Mr. Brown is a 
Londoner—that is to say, London is his 
home, although many of his greatest suc- 
cesses have been scored upon provincial 
tracks. Mr. Brown’s most serious accident 
also occurred in the country. Ranged round 
the walls of his study, it is difficult to see an 
inch that does not bear a medal or some 
other memento of a hard-run race. The 
Plymouth Corporation Challenge Cup, a 
massive silver bowl, standing almost a couple 
of feet above the pedestal, occupies the post 
of honour, but it is flanked by goblets of all 
sizes and kinds, gold watches, diamond rings, 
dressing-cases, liqueur stands, gold, silver and 
bronze medals—in fact it is impossible to 
describe Mr. Brown’s prizes in detail. 

His training, up to the 
season that has just passed, 
was done at Paddington, 
where there was nothing 
but a cinder track upon 
which to ride. But de- 
spite this drawback, the 
Polytechnic flier has had 
an almost unbroken series 
of successes. One season, 
in 1895, licence troubles 
certainly cropped up, and 
he was forced to play the 
part of a spectator. But 
in the following year the 


apeeort tial euctd “ 


N.C.U. saw their mistake, and restored the 
necessary permit. Since then nothing has 
cccurred, from a legislative point of view, 
that would interfere with his racing. 

As regards training proper, Mr. Brown 
commences to get fit long before the season 
opens. He is not a butterfly rider, and is 
quite as much at home on the saddle in the 
autumn and the spring as in the summer. 
His mount is an ordinary light roadster, 
weighing about twenty-four pounds, and of 
a not very high gear. On this machine he 
rides for pleasure, and also uses it for his 
racing engagements. 

His accidents have not been serious, with 
one exception. On one occasion, while train- 
ing at Paddington, Mr. Brown came over, and 
fell with such violence that the whole of the 
enamel was scraped off the club badge he was 
wearing in his cap at the time. Yet he did 
not injure himself in the slightest. Another 
spill occurred in the North, where he could 
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not escape two fallen riders in front. The 
pedal of one of these machines tore several 
spokes out of his front wheel, but he kept 
his seat until after he had passed the judge. 

At Plymouth, however, a portion of the 
fencing at the edge of the track collapsed 
under the pressure of the spectators, and 
caught his back wheel just as he was finish- 
ing. Machine and man were flung past the 
winning-post in a 
bunch, and Mr. Brown 
lay unconscious for 
over two hours. Yet, 
although this hap- 
pened on a Saturday, 
he was riding on the 
following Monday, 
and raced at the Crys- 
tal Palace four days 
later. 

Mr. F. R. Goodwin 
forced himself upon 
public notice by carry- 
ing off the Cuca Cup, 
run for at Herne Hill, 
after Frank Shorland 
had made the original 
trophy absolutely his 
own. Mr. Goodwin, 
when at home, lives 
in one of the North 
London suburbs, and, 
in himself, is an un- 
assuming young fel- 
low, who would not 
give a casual acquaint- 
ance the idea that: he 
was a racing. man. 
But when upon the 
machine, he appears 
to be part and parcel 
of the whole. There 
is a total absence of 
straining while he is 
riding, his ankle ac- 
tion being especially 
good. 

This season Mr. 
Goodwin carried off 
the Century Cup in the 12-hours’ race 
at Herne Hill. He did not appear to be 
pressed at any time during the contest, and 
although he rode the last lap at sprinting 
pace, was quite fresh when he dismounted. 
His training is done upon the road at the 
commencement, with a few finishing touches 
added upon the track. 

Mr. W. H. Bardsley, who in 1896 carried 
off the fifty miles N.C.U. championship, 





Pp. W. 


run at Catford, is closely identified with 
the cycle trade as London traveller for one 
of the largest firms upon Holborn Viaduct. 
He is an engineer by profession, and has 
ridden a cycle in far-off Palestine. There, 
he remarks, the roads are not calculated 
for comfortable cycling, and it is quite 
possible that a rider may discover ruts and 
pits of eighteen inches in depth upon the 
routes running across 
the country. Mr. 
Bardsley is not only 
a long-distance rider 
of considerable merit, 
but he has put up 
fresh time for shorter 
distances at Wood 
Green. 
Unfortunately for 
him, his business en- 
gagements will not 
allow him to train 
steadily. His prac- 
tice has to be taken 
at irregular intervals, 
and as a natural con- 
sequence, the average 
excellence of his rac- 
ing suffers in com- 
parison with that of 
men who are more 
fortunately situated. 
Could he train steadily 
at the commencement 
of the season, Mr. 
Bardsley would indeed 
become a dangerous 
opponent for any of 
our distance men. 
Messrs. Pellant and 
Leitch are almost too 
well known to need 
introduction, one be- 
ing a member of the 
North Road C.C., and 
the other of the Poly- 
technic Club. Mr. 


BROWN, Pellant, who occupies 


the front seat of the 
tandem (p. 544), has been a cyclist (racing 
man and tourist) for years, while he is now 
interested in the trade itself. While an 
active member of the North Road C.C., he 
was induced by his friends to enter in a few 
of the club events. He raced, and was very 
successful, although he was unable to devote 
sufficient time to training. 
When engaged in a long-distance event, 
Mr. Pellant found tea to be the most 
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refreshing beverage, and jellies the most 
sustaining food. As a tourist, he has ridden 
in all parts of England, but considers about 





F. R. GOODWIN. 


forty miles a day a sufficient distance for the 
average holiday-maker. 

Mr. Leitch has partnered Mr. Pellant in 
many of his rides, while only a few seasons 
ago he was no mean performer on the 
single Safety. The whole of his prizes were 
won under the Polytechnic colours, while 
upon his departure for Australia, where he 
is now engaged in the cycle trade, the club 
united in giving him a hearty. send-off. He 
appears to have at length deserted the cycle 
track for more serious business, but the 
memory of his races still remains green in 
the minds of those who knew him while he 
was in England. 

In conclusion, a few words concerning 
records may not be amiss. Pacing means 
everything to the record-breaker, both upon 
the track and the road, the former more 
especially. Behind a triplet or a quad the 
rider of the single Safety is “ dragged ” 
onward, the wind being kept off, and a 
partial vacuum created. Very frequently, 
when a stiff breeze is blowing, the pace- 
maker upon the back seat wears his coat, 
and holding it wide open, it forms what is 
practically a wind shield. 

Records are ridden strictly to schedule 
time, the mile being perhaps cut up into 


five or six portions. Longer attempts are 
also engineered upon similar lines. In a 
half-mile or mile dash the establishment of 
fresh times is entirely in the 
7 hands of the pacers. Unless the 
joins are made without the loss 
of a fractional part of a minute, 
failure is the result. The quads 
and triplets must slip into their 
places without lessening speed in 
the slightest. This is where the 
Dunlop pacing is so greatly ad- 
mired ; the manner in which the 
crews drew Stocks to victory in 
the International championships 
in Scotland being almost incap- 
able of improvement. 
In making these joins the 
record-breaker hangs about a 
couple of inches from the back 
wheel of his pacing instrument. 
Flying up the straight, when a 
fresh crew is to be followed, the 
old crew draws to the outside 
edge, in a measure. The other 
crew must then be travelling at 
an equal rate of speed, and the 
rider of the single has just to 
swing a few inches to the left 
and is behind the fresh quad or 
triplet at once. 

This is where the art of pacemaking lies. 
If the single Safety man has to sprint con- 
tinually to reach his pacers he is rapidly 
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distressed, while if he has to slow up again 
and again the case is even worse. The 
French were the first to take up pacing as 
a business, and the difference in the home 
and foreign styles was clearly seen in the 
great Chain matches at Catford. 

During the summer just passed records 
have been set up again and again. To 
secure a reliable list at the time of writing is 
impossible, when almost every day witnesses 
a reversal of former bests. The following 


British records, however, are not likely to be 
altered appreciably, the times having been 
brought down so frequently of late :— 


1 mile (standing start) 1 min., 45}secs. J. Platt-Betts 


5 miles 8 mins., 534 secs. J. Platt-Betts 
10 miles 18 mins., 23 sees. J. W. Stocks 
lhour 32 miles, 448 yards J. W. Stocks 


50 miles 1 hour, 38 mins., 214 sees. A. E. Walters 
100 miles 3 hours, 25 mins., 533 sees. A. E. Walters 
6 hours 162 miles, 780 yards A. E. Walters 
12 hours 288 miles, 460 yards G. A. Patterson 
24 hours 502 miles, 280 yards G. A. Patterson 
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MR. GLADSTONE’S DOUBLE. 


3Y SPENCER LEIGH HUGHES. 


Tllustrated by S. Buaa and A. J. FIneura. 


HE affair originated in a bet, or 
rather the offer of a bet, made 
in the smoke-room of the 
Thespis Club one afternoon 
in the summer of 1893. 
Paul Charlesworth was the 

centre of a little group of friends, and was 

receiving their congratulations on the mar- 
vellous success of his impersonations of well- 
known public men, which had become the 
talk of the town, and had filled the three 
music halls at which he appeared every night. 

Mimicry had often been seen, but this was 

something beyond mimicry, it was genius. 

Paul reproduced every characteristic of his 

subject—dress, appearance, tone of voice, 

gesture, walk—indeed everything, with a 

faithfulness that was not only startling but 

even wneanny. 

“You would deceive a man’s own mother !” 
said one. 

Paul merely laughed and_ replied — that 
every man had his forte, and he supposed 
imitation was his. Success had in no way 
spoiled him or turned his head. 

It was then that Mawdesley, a_parlia- 
mentary journalist, made the remark which 
led to a series of adventures which are likely 
to remain unique for many a day. “ I'll bet 
you couldn’t go down to the House of Com- 
mons and pass yourself off as Gladstone,” he 
, remarked lazily as he lay back in his chair. 

Again Charlesworth only langhed lightly 
at first, but after a minute or two he sat up 
suddenly and said, “I won't bet, but Pll have 
a try at it if only I get a chance.” 

The others applauded, but Mawdesley 

pointed out not a few of the obvious 
difficulties. 

“You can’t go there masquerading as 
Mr. G. on any day when he is really there, 
you know,” he remarked. ‘They say the 
old gentleman can persuade himself into 
believing anything, but you would never 
get him to believe that you were he and 
that he was someone else.” 

“ That’s so,” replied Charlesworth quietly. 
“We must choose a day when he won't be 
about.” 
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“ And what’s the good of your trying it 
on if all the papers have announced that he 
is at Hawarden or in the South of France ?” 
persisted Mawdesley. 

“Not much. I agree,” was the reply ; “but 
I am determined to have a go at the job 
and will wait for a fitting opportunity. It’s 
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“Ti bet you couldn't... pass yourself off as 
Gladstone.” 





worth waiting for. It will be the biggest 
joke of the century.” 

“Tt will be no joke fer you if you're 
caught, old man!” said the discouraging 
journalist. All the others however were 
strongly in favour of the attempt being 
made, and every man was sworn into the 
strictest secrecy. 
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The first thing to be done was for Charles- 
worth to pay a few visits to the House so as 
to study his victim. There was no difficulty 
about that, for plenty of members were ready 
enough to render a service to the most popu- 
lar entertainer of the day. They chaffed 
him as he turned up repeatedly in the Dis- 
tinguished Strangers’ Gallery about his sudden 
interest in politics. He appeared just as 
absorbed whether the proceedings were ani- 
mated or dull, and in reply to numberless 
inquiries from members as to what in the 
world induced him to waste his time “ in 
that dull hole,” as they irreverently but not 
incorrectly described it, he merely said, 
“Well, you often come and see me, so I’ve 
begun to come and have a look at you. 
Return visit, you know ; correct thing after 
all when you come to think of it.” 

After some few visits, during which he had 
noticed Mr. Gladstone’s manner of entering 
the House from behind the Speaker’s chair 
towards the end of question time, where and 
how he sat, his habit of chatting to his 
colleagues, of writing on his knee, of sitting 
with one hand up to his ear, Charlesworth 
remarked to Mawdesley, “ I know my subject 
now down to the ground. If you and the 
other boys will come to my flat Pll give you 
a private rehearsal.” 

Of course he had “made up” and dressed 
up tothe part. He wore gray trousers, a long 
black frock-coat with a white flower in the 
buttonhole, one of the famous collars, the 
shirt-front was crushed up a little, and the 
necktie was carelessly knotted. The decep- 
tion was complete, and even Mawdesley’s 
scepticism gave way at once. 

“I’m glad you didn’t take that bet,” he 
said, “for I should have lost it.” 

“Then you think I can do it?” asked 
Charlesworth. 

“Do it? Of course you can,” was the 
reply. “ Why, if you were to go down even 
when Mr. Gladstone was there, I believe 
they’d bundle him out and hail you as the 
real thing!” And the other conspirators 
said the same. 

They waited impatiently for what they 
described as the happy day, but for a long 
time luck was against them. The old states- 
man was in his place every day, coming early 
and staying late. 

** He doesn’t give a fellow a chance,” com- 
plained poor Charlesworth. “I don’t know 
anything about politics, but if this sort of 
thing goes on I'll turn Tory and join the 
Primrose League.” 

At last, one Monday morning, Mawdesley 
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summoned the gang to the club in a hurry. 
“Look at this!” he said excitedly, pointing 
to a paragraph in the Zimes. “Splendid! 
couldn’t be better!” he went on, and then he 
read the paragraph aloud. It stated that on 
the previous Saturday Mr. Gladstone had 
contracted a slight chill, and, though not 
confined to his bed, had remained indoors 
all Sunday, and would not venture out on 
Monday, though there was every proba- 
bility of his being in his place in the House 
on Tuesday. 

“ Now,” said Mawdesley, who by this time 
had beccme the most enthusiastic of the 
whole gang, “if you go down to-day they'll 
merely think the old gentleman has defied 
his doctor, as he often does, and has come 
out a day sooner than was expected. And 
it is probable that there will be no questions 
down for him on the paper.” 

“Questions!” exclaimed Charlesworth 
going pale. “I hope not. That would floor 
me in a minute.” 

“Well there’s no fear of that,” replied 
the excited journalist; “and if you were 
asked one you need only say somethjng about 
three courses being before you, or that the 
public interests forbid your saying anything ; 
and then if they bother you, all you have to 
do is to shake your head and point to your 
ear, as if suggesting that you cannot hear. 
Then they'd all cheer, and you could bow and 
smile and all that sort of thing!” 

“Yes, I’ve seen him do that,” replied 
Charlesworth ; “but all the same I hope 
theyll bar questions.” 

It was next arranged that Paul should go 
down in a four-wheeler and drive to the 
Ministers’ entrance. Mawdesley explained 
that there was a special door for Ministers 
close to the door at the foot of the Press 
staircase, and that Mr. Gladstone always 
entered the House by it. Once inside that 
all Charlesworth would have to do would be 
to make his way upstairs and he would find 
himself behind the Speaker’s chair. ‘“ And 
remember you’re in power, and must sit on 
the Speaker’s right hand,” was Mawdesley’s 
final tip. 

“Yes,” replied Charlesworth, “I’m in 
power, and it’s a toss-up whether I shall not 
be in custody before long.” 

It was decided that Mawdesley should 
watch events from the Press Gailery and 
report progress the same night to the others 
at the Thespis Club who were in the know. 
“You might watch the tape too, and you'll 
soon know if there’s a scene. I should be 
sorry for Charlesworth to come a cropper, but 
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it would make glorious ‘copy,’ and not a bad 
‘ed.’ for him either.” Then Mawdesley went 
away to Westminster, and Charlesworth, hay- 
ing dressed and “ made up” with the utmost 
care, at length set out on his perilous under- 
taking, timing his start so as to reach the 
House at about quarter to four. 

At about three o’clock the half dozen 
members of the Thespis who were in the 
secret began to watch the tape machine. It 
clicked out before long: “Commons.—The 
Speaker took the chair at five minutes past 
three.” Then at intervals a report of a 
question and answer came in, and it was 
evident that things were jogging along in the 
usual way, when at last the six conspirators 
exclaimed simultaneously “ Hallo!” for the 
instrument printed these words : ‘* Commons. 
—Mr. Gladstone entered the House at ten 
minutes to four, having apparently recovered 
from his recent cold. He was received with 
a general cheer on taking his seat on the 
Treasury Bench.” They looked at each 
other for a moment and then burst into 
uproarious laughter, and adjourned to the 
billiard-room. 

Meantime Charlesworth had had an adven- 
ture or two at Westminster before the tape 
machine had been enabled to record the 
success of his daring experiment. When he 
stepped from his four-wheeler at the corner 
of Palace Yard the policeman on duty at the 
bottom of the Press staircase saluted him and 
Paul returned the salute with stately courtesy, 
but made for the wrong door. 

“Next door, sir,” said the policeman, 
touching his helmet. 

“Ah, of course, of course,” replied the 
sham Gladstone. “I was thinking of public 
affairs.” Then he found that in order to 
open the proper door he needed a latchkey, 
and of course he was not prepared for 
this. 

“T must have left it at home,” he said. 

“Never knew you forget it before, sir,” 
said the constable respectfully. 

“Nor can I remember any precedent 
for this embarrassing situation,” replied the 
“statesman”; and it must be acknowledged 
that for once Paul told the simple truth. 

Just at this critical moment another member 
of the Government arrived. He was rather 
surprised to see his chief, congratulated him 
on his quick recovery, unlocked the door, and 
they passed in. Charlesworth was chuckling 
to himself over this escape when his com- 
panion began to consult him as to the details 
of some Bill that was to be discussed that 
night. Again the poor wretch felt all at sea, 
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and his answers were so extraordinary that 
the statesman gazed at him in perplexity, 
and later on told his colleagues in the House 
that “he was afraid Mr. G. was scarcely 
himself.” However Charlesworth walked 
along undismayed, an attendant took his 
hat, and at last the critical moment had 
arrived. 

Mawdesley was up in the Press Gallery, in 
the part which runs along the side of the 
House, and from which a view can be ob- 
tained of that-part behind the Speaker’s chair. 
Questions were still being asked, when, at ten 
minutes to four, the anxious journalist gave 
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‘Never knew you forget it before, sir.” 


a guilty start, for he could see his fellow- 
conspirator walk in with calm dignity and 
acknowledge the cheers of the House with a 
stately bow. The thing was done perfectly, 
the imitation accurate and complete to the 
smallest detail. Charlesworth shook hands 
with one or two of the occupants of the 
Treasury Bench, sat down slowly, carefully 
laid his coat-tails over his knees, with equal 
care tucked his cuffs out of sight, pulling the 
coat-sleeves down over them, placed his hand 
to his ear and followed the proceedings with 
absorbed attention. In a word he did 
exactly what he had seen Mr. Gladstone do. 
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Mawdesley was delighted, and watched his 
friend with the greatest admiration. 

Paul soon began to feel at home and 
thought that all he had to do was to keep 
quiet for about half an hour and then walk 
out, as though going to his private room, 
and so escape. He was not destined to get 
off quite so easily however, for just at the 
end of questions a member had tried to 
get some information from a minor Minister 
about whether the Government would give 
facilities for the discussion of the question 
in which he was interested. “That 1s obvi- 
ously an inquiry that should be addressed to 
the Leader of the House,” replied the Minis- 
ter, and immediately the questioner appealed 
to Charlesworth. Mawdesley held his breath, 
while poor Charlesworth saw there was no- 
thing for it but to reply in some way or 
other. He rose slowly, and standing by the 
box on the table he remarked— 

“Sir, it appears to me that, having regard 
to all the circumstances of the case, remem- 
bering the conflicting, though not necessarily 
hostile, claims of the various sections of this 
House, and by no means losing sight of the 
general convenience of all, there are three 
courses before me : I could either answer the 
hon. member fully, or answer him to a certain 
extent, or decline to answer him at all; and 
if I adopt the third course, the hon. member 
must understand that I do so because of the 
exigencies of the public service, and must not 
regard my action as a personal affront.” 

This remarkable reply was delivered with 
a bland suavity which no words can pro- 
perly describe. There was a roar of laughter 
from members, while Ministers exchanged 
puzzled looks, and the hon. member who 
put the question, and who happened to be 
a choleric gentleman from the North of Ire- 
lind, bounced up in a rage and gave notice 
that “he'd just be after calling attention to 
the matter on the Estimates.” Paul listened 
to this threat with admirable fortitude, which 
is not surprising seeing that he had not the 
least notion as to what it meant, and he 
knew full well that it could not in any way 
affect him ; indeed his look of chastened equa- 
nimity was much admired by the occupants 
of the Strangers’ Gallery, while Mawdesley 
sat with his head down on his arms in 
agonies of silent laughter, while the tears 
rolled down his cheeks. 

It was soon evident to the guilty onlooker 
that the bogus Leader of the House was en- 
joying his new experiences so thoroughly as 
to be in no hurry to leave. He paid earnest 
and careful attention to a debate which had 
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commenced, and once more astonished and 
scandalised his colleagues by crying “ Hear, 
hear!” in support of views diametti-cally 
opposed to those of his party. Nor was 
this all, for a little later a gentleman, with 
a somewhat affected style, was speaking 
and used the expression, “the honourable 
memb-ah who followed the Chancell-ah of 
the Exchequ-ah!” Instantly this phrase was 
repeated with a mocking and exaggerated 
emphasis which was ludicrous beyond all 
description. The shout had apparently come 
from just behind the gentleman who was 
speaking. He turned round in indignant 
surprise, the Speaker called for “Order !” but 
the bench from which the jeering cry had 
apparently come was tenanted by a couple of 
stolid country gentlemen, who were looking 
at each other in consternation. No one could 
tell exactly what had happened, that is, no 
one except the perspiring Mawdesley. He 
knew only too well that Charlesworth had 
not gained the reputation of being the 
finest ventriloquist in Europe for nothing. 
It was evident that the adventurer was going 
to settle down and make a night of it, and 
Mawdesley, in spite of the brilliant success 
of the plot so far, began to wish they had 
never embarked upon it. 

A new fear seized upon him a minute or 
two later, for he observed Charlesworth rise, 
take pen and paper and a blotting-pad from 
the table, and begin to write on his knee. 
“The brute’s taking notes, and he will have 
the unutterable cheek to take part in the 
debate!” groaned Mawdesley to himself. 
He trembled to think of what would happen 
if the misguided man made any such attempt, 
for Charlesworth’s ignorance of politics was 
profound and absolute. However Paul had 
no intention of doing anything of the sort. 
He was merely scribbling a note to the boys 
at the Thespis Club, as a sort of certificate 
to show that he had really and truly led the 
House of Commons for an hour or so. He 
had resolved to leave directly he had finished 
the note, and he was just writing the lass 
few words when suddenly he was dis- 
covered! But it was only by one man, an 
Under-Secretary of State sitting close to him, 
This gentleman had been carelessly watching 
Paul writing when he started and looked at 
that ingenious gentleman’s left hand. He 
went a little nearer and remarked in a low 
voice, so that no one else could hear, “ Look 
here, my fine fellow, I don’t know your 
name, but you're certainly not Gladstone !’ 

“Sir!” said Paul. 

“Oh, it’s admirably done!” replied the 
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other, “ but there’s one thing you have 


forgotten. You have a finger too many for 


the part you are playing. Mr. Gladstone has 
lost the first finger of his left hand.” 

Paul sat feeling rather sick, and wondering 
what would happen next, when the Under- 
Secretary, who was not a bad fellow, went on : 
“TI suppose 
you are Paul 
Charles- 
worth, for 
he’s the only 
man in the 
world who 
could have 
made up and 
acted the part 
as you have 
done. Now 
take my ad- 
vice and go 
quietly away 
before any- 
one else dis- 
covers you.” 
Paul still 
kept up an 
outward ap- 
pearance of 
dignity, but 
he said in 
a whisper, 
“Right you 
are, my boy. 
I’m off, so 
ta-ta!” He 
rose slowly 
and walked 
out with a 
stately step, 
while the 
Under-Secre- 
tary watched 
him with 
a curious 
smile. 

Mawdesley 
had been 
watching all 
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up a hansom, and don’t stare like a stuck 
pig!” The constable leaned against the 
wall and gasped, while a hansom came clat- 
tering up in obedience to a call by Mawdes- 
ley. “ Now then, Mawdesley, you bounder, 
tumble in and give us a light!” continued 
the “great statesman,” and producing: a well- 
blacked pipe, 
he proceeded 
to light it, 
and then 
jumping in- 
to the cab 
with another 
half-crazy 
yell of laugh- 
ter, they 
drove away 
to the Thes- 
pis Club. 
The con- 
stable slowly 
removed his 
helmet and 
wiped his 
brow. At 
length he 
remarked, 
“Well this 
beats every- 
thing !” 
They hada 
wild night at 
the Thespis 
Club. Their 
own private 
Gladstone 
made many 
speeches, was 
called to or- 
der, named, 
suspended, 
and allowed 
to purge his 
contumacy 
by contribu- 
tions towards 
light refresh- 
‘d | ments. But 
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this anxious- 
ly, and when 
he saw his 
friend rise to go he left the gallery and ran 
down the Press staircase, getting to the 
bottom just in time to see Charlesworth 
come out of the Ministers’ door. The strain 
had been intense, and now the reaction came. 
With a wild laugh Charlesworth exclaimed 
to a constable, “ Now then, Bobby, whistle 


to this day 


‘Their own private Gladstone made many speeches.” there is 


a schism 
among newspaper men as to which report is 
correct with regard to a certain day in June, 
1893, the one which states that Mr. Glad- 
stone was confined to his house the whole 
day, or the other which reports his presence 
in the House of Commons and his answer to 
a question. 
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rHE ROYAL NAVAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
KEYIIAM. 


NAVAL ENGINEERS 


JHE year in which the Queen 
came to the throne was also 
the year of the birth of our 
toyal Steam Navy. — Since 
the glorious day when Nelson 
reasserted at Trafalgar the 
British supremacy on the seas and laid down 
his life for his country in the hour of his 
ereatest triumph, to 1837, there were few 
changes in the types of ships that composed 
the fleet. But in 1837 a great change began 
to be foreshadowed, and gradually steam 
superseded sail, although it was not until 
after the terrible carnage of the Crimea that 
the doom of sails was officially pronounced. 
In 1859 the Admiralty were forced to de- 
clare that “sailing ships are unfit for active 
service,” and within a few months another 
great change occurred when the construc- 
tion of iron vessels, armour-plated, was com- 
menced. The first of these, the Warrior, an 
ironclad of 9210 tons, which was launched 
in 1860, remains to this day in Portsmouth 
harbour, a monument to the enduring 
character of British shipbuilding and an 
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By ARCHIBALD S. 
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interesting link to the Navy of Nelson’s day, 
so appropriately represented by the great 
admiral’s famous flagship the Victory, which 
is moored near by. Thus passed away the 
wooden walls of old England, with their 
picturesque spreads of canvas bellying to 
every breath of wind, but not the “hearts 
of oak” of our men; they are the same 
to-day as of yore; the ships only have 
changed from walls of wood to walls of 
steel. 

Year in and year out iron or steel ships 
have been built, each one an improvement 
on its predecessor, until to-day we have the 
Magnificent and Powerful as the highest type 
of battleship and cruiser, vessels of gigantic 
size, which are unrivalled in all the world. 

This is the Diamond Jubilee year of the 
steam war-vessel and of its master the naval 
engineer, an officer of whom the British 
taxpayer hears little, but who is the very 
mainspring of the ‘Navy, and works un- 
ceasingly in the bowels of our warships, out 
of view and often out of mind. This arm of 
the naval service dates from the time when 
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the Queen ascended the throne. At first, 
and for many years, anyone was good enough 
to look after the engines, and the engineers 
were treated with little consideration. They 
were merely granted warrants instead of the 
Queen’s commission, which is conferred on 
every executive officer from the admiral of 
the fleet to the sublieutenant, and they 
ranked with other subordinate officers. They 
were regarded, in fact, as equal in social 
status to railway engine-drivers. The pro- 
gress, however, of steam-power as applied to 
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no longer an engine-driver, but a comiis- 
sioned officer who has undergone a longer 
and more thorough training than any other 
officer in her Majesty’s services. 

The training is none too long. The duties 
of naval engineers are of the most varied and 
responsible character. On a modern vessel 
they have not only to superintend the work- 
ing of the boilers—of which such a vessel as 
the Powerful has no less than forty-eight, of 
the new tubulous type—and the propelling 
machinery, but all the auxiliary engines, 
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J. Richardson. A. B. G. Grenfell. E. H. Ellis. 


THE NAVAL STAFF AND FOURTH-YEAR STUDENTS. 


warfare—-which is one of the romances of 
the Queen’s reign—gradually forced home 
the truth that men of education were re- 
quired to control the engines of the great 
leviathan warships and to discipline the 
stokers and engine-room artificers. Latterly 
the position of the naval engineer has been 
improving, and to-day he is officially re- 
cognised, step by step in the ladder of pro- 
motion, as the equal in rank of the naval 
lieutenant and captain, with whom he lives 
and messes. The naval engineer is, in fact, 


which in some ships number as many as a 
hundred and twenty, and do many of the 
duties that were formerly performed by 
hand. 

About a third of the ship’s company of 
such vessels as the J/aynificent and the 
Powerful consists of stokers and engine- 
room artificers, and therefore non-combatants, 
while in a torpedo-boat destroyer the propor- 
tion isa half. The engineer officers, under 
whom all these men are placed, and on whom 
the responsibility for these hundred-and-one 
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mechanical operations rests, need to be men 
of decision and education and resource, who 
have had a thorough training, not merely 
in the mysteries of the 
steam engine, but in 
ship construction, elec- 
tricity, torpedo dis- 
charging and many 
other cognate matters. 
At the Royal Naval 
Engineering College at 
Devonport, the training 
for this branch of naval 
service is carried on. 
This establishment 
abuts on Keyham Dock- 
yard, or “steam fac- 
tory,” as it is usually 
termed, to distinguish 
it from the dockyard 
proper which adjoins it. 
Though the college was 
erected as recently as 
1880, the closing of a similar college at 
Portsmouth has made an extension necessary, 
and for many months past a new wing has 
been in course of erection at a cost of 
£30,000. This new building will be com- 
pleted shortly, and it is hoped the Duke of 
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THE NORTH CLASS-ROOM. 


York, himself a naval officer, will declare 
the building open. 

This college is no place for any young 
fellow who is afraid of downright hard 


manual labour and who has not quick wits. 
But for such as come up to the standard, 
are thoroughly sound in wind and limb, and 
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can truthfully say that they are from four- 
teen to seventeen years old, the training at 
the college presents no horrors. 

Once through the ordeal of the entrance 
examination, the front door of the college 
at Keyham is open to the student, and he 
dons the short round 
jacket of blue serge 
and the peaked cap, 
which every West- 
countryman knows to 
be the outward and 
visible signs of a 
naval engineer stu- 
dent. 

The life of the in- 
mate of the college 
during his five 
years’ training spells 
work—good, honest, 
horny-handed labour, 
part of it. Of course 
his mental faculties 
are not allowed to go 
unexercised. Profes- 
sor Worthington and 
his staff provide food 
for reflection in the 
study of advanced 
chemistry, physics and 
mathematics. 

This instruction 
and the yearly examinations do not appear 
to cast any shadow over the lives of the 
students. A healthier, happier, better de- 
veloped crowd of young fellows it would be 
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difficult to find; but a look in their faces 
when they are at the practical part of their 
training shows that they appreciate manual 
work better than the thirteen odd hours 
every week of confinement to the class-room. 
This scientific and mathematical instruction 
is, however, the ground-work upon which 
the engineering staff build during the thirty- 
three hours every week that the students are 
in their charge, learning all that is to be 
learnt about engines and boilers. 

Passing along one of the college corridors, 
down a winding and narrow stone staircase, 
one is in Keyham Dockyard, a busy hive 
of industry where two thousand skilled 
mechanics are continually engaged in war- 
like tasks. This dockyard covers an area of 


in the blacksmith’s shop are forges set apart 
for the students, who are busy hammering 
some huge piece of white-hot metal into 
shape. Indeed, into whatever part of the 
yard one goes, there is the engineer student 
in working “rig,” as much occupied as any 
workman whose bread and cheese and that 
of his wife and family depend on his labours. 

The place where students do most con- 
gregate is, however, a large fitting shop 
specially set apart for their training, and 
provided with the latest types of machinery 
for fashioning engines. It is a large and 
lofty building, where the whirling noise of 
many machines makes a variety of music as 
the foreman and his assistants who are in 
charge of the college working party move 
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THE FITTING SHOP. 


seventy-five acres, and is now being extended, 
or rather doubled in size, at a cost of 
£3,000,000. This is where war-vessels are 
fitted out for service, and as one wanders 
from shop to shop ranged round the basins, 
where ships of war are being prepared for 
action, some idea is gained of the labour 
which the maintenance of a great navy 
entails. And wherever one goes there are 
to be seen groups of students. Here they 
are designing engines; there is a cluster 
with chisel and mallet or plane, fashioning, 
in teak or mahogany, the model from which 
some part of a ship’s engines may be cast ; 
in another shop a group is ranged round a 
mould, preparing it with infinite care for the 
reception of the glowing brass or iron ; and 





from one student to another giving practical 
hints and instruction. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that these 
young “lions” of the great building which 
overshadows this dockyard merely play with 
tools. When they first join they are, of 
course, of little use, and the best that can be 
done is to give them a lump of metal and a 
cold chisel and let them learn by painful 
experience of many cuts and bruises how to 
use their hands deftly and accurately. But 
they soon pass this elementary stage, and 
then real honest work commences. Recently 
a party of students has been engaged in 
making the auxiliary machinery required 
for the new twenty-knot cruiser Proserpine, 
which is being built at Sheerness. This 
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machinery will depend for steam upon eight 
Thornycroft tubulous boilers, which have 
been constructed in a neighbouring shop. 
The tubulous type of steam generator, which 
has been tested with such conspicuous success, 
is the marine boiler of the future. It con- 
sists of a number of steel tubes, of an inch or 
more in diameter, which drop down into the 
fire so that the flames play round them in all 
their fierceness, thus heating the water much 
quicker than in the older kind of boiler, 
where the fire had to reach the water as well 
as it could, and the heating-surface was less. 
The Prosrjne will be a small vessel, having 
about a seventh of the displacement of the 
Powerful, and therefore requiring less steam ; 
but the eight boilers consist of no less than 
fifteen miles of steel tubes, almost sufficient 
to connect Dover with Calais. Other students 
go off to ships 
in Devonport 
harbour with 
working par- 
ties when 
repairs are 
needed. In 
fact they are 
such good 
workmen 
that their 
labour, and 
the annual 
sums paid by 
their parents, 
render Key- 
ham College 
an almost 
self - support - 
ing traiming 
institution. This is a unique distinction. 
Mental and manual labour occupy forty- 
six hours in the week, almost equal to the 
eight hours a day of the dockyard workmen. 
As he is a hard worker, so is the student 
a good player at athletic sports-—at football, 
at cricket, at boating, and even at billiards, 
for there are two tables. The naval author- 
ities recognise that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” and £300 is allowed 
every year to defray the expenses of the 
recreatious—to keep the thirteen rowing- 
boats in order, to replenish the college 
library with books, and to generally support 
all forms of healthy amusement, and to 
maintain the large recreation-ground. There 
is an excellently fitted gymnasium, and so 
much importance is attached to muscular 
development that each student is required 
to be a good gymnast, as well as to be able 





STUDENTS’ CUBICLES. 


to pull a boat with ease and precision, and to 
swim. This last and very necessary accom- 
plishment has only been insisted upon com- 
paratively recently. To this day there are 
seamen and stokers in the British fleet who 
are unable to swim, although they know that 
at any moment, in the discharge of their 
duties afloat, the lack of a knowledge of this 
simple art may result in their death. The 
Admiralty are determined to remedy this 
defect, and every officer and man in the 
Navy will, in future, have to show that he 
is a good swimmer. 

The naval engineer has nothing to do 
with the military side of the service, but 
until quite recently every student had to 
know how to use the cutlass and rifle; and 
when the new wing of the college is opened 
it is probable that these engineer neophytes 
will again be 
allowed to 
indulge in 
this form of 
recreation 
and instruc- 
tion com- 
bined. 

A student’s 
career is not 
a five years’ 
frolic; it is 
not, on the 
other hand, 
tive years of 
unrelieved 
drudgery, as 
a glance at 
the reading- 
rooms, with 
their pianos, and the smoking-rooms show. 
Moreover, besides the ordinary recreations, 
parties are allowed to go up any of the 
beautiful rivers for which the West country 
is famed and camp out on the banks, 
freed from all rigid restraint, and a photo- 
graphic club—some of whose work illustrates 
this article—takes excursions in search of 
suitable “ subjects ” for the camera. 

The life in the college approximates very 
closely to that of a public school, but the 
college is “ commanded ” by a naval officer, 
Commander Algernon B. G. Grenfell. The 
students are divided into two sections, seniors 
and juniors, the former being those who have 
been three years or more at the college, and 
are permitted to affect, as full-dress uniform, 
a long frock-coat like that of an admiral, 
only not so gorgeous in its adornments, in 
place of the short jacket. The students are 
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further subdivided into divisions, with a 
aptain—himself a senior—to every twenty, 
while over the captains is a kind of despotic 
ruler, who is the head student of all the 
college, and who enjoys the privilege of stay- 
ing out every night—if he desires to assert 
his freedom—until within three-quarters of 
an hour from midnight. The other captains 
can only indulge in this licence twice a 
month. There are other privileges attaching 
to the position of chief captain, among which 
may be included the use of a cubicle with 
little or no ventilation ; whereas the parti- 
tion of an ordinary student’s cubicle stops 





From a photo by] 
THE COLLEGE CRICKET TEAM, 


short of the ceiling to admit of the passage 
of air. 

At the end of five years comes the final 
test examination, when the student is harassed 
with alarming questions in mathematics, 
mensuration, statics, hydrostatics, graphical 
statics, pneumatics, dynamics, mechanism, 
machinery, heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
combustion, practical engineering, mechanical 
drawing, workshop appliances and_ practice, 
steam, and other subjects too tedious to 
enumerate, besides a number which are 
optional. On this examination depends a 
student’s place as a probationary assistant 


engineer, when his name first figures in 
the official Navy List as one of the officers 
of her Majesty’s Navy, and to this extent 
his whole future is affected. If he obtain 
sixty per cent. of the highest possible 
number of marks the doors of the Royal 
Naval College at Greenwich are open to 
him, and he may undergo a further course 
of training, which brings increased pay. 
Promotion being by seniority, the last test of 
the college often makes or mars a career ; 
indeed students who fail to obtain thirty per 
cent. of the maximum marks cannot enter 
the Navy, and if, after another year, having 
meanwhile lost thirty or 
forty places on the Navy 
List, a student is still 
unsuccessful, then his 
case is hopeless, and he 
has to turn to some 
other career. Such an 
experience is not un- 
usual, for the final ex- 
amination is not by any 
means merely a formal 
test. Nor is this the 
last examination ; nor is 
the trainirg completed. 
When a student turns 
his back on the college, 
even if he does not go 
to Greenwich, he has to 
devote three or four 
months at Portsmouth 
to perfecting his know- 
ledge of torpedoes, hy- 
draulics, and electric 
light, and during the 
whole of his career he 
must be on the alert to 
study new types of boil- 
ersand machinery which 
[Ye are introduced into the 
service. He is always 
learning from the day 
when he enters the college fresh from school 
until nineteen or twenty years later, when he 
blossoms forth, if all goes well with him, as a 
chief engineer, ranking with, but after, naval 
lieutenants of eight years’ service, and with 
full pay at the rate of £255 a year, in addi- 
tion to 2s, 6d. to 5s. a day if he has the good 
fortune to be serving on a ship flying an 
admiral’s flag. Such an officer has every 
hope of reaching the head of the service, 
with pay at the rate of £730 a year, and a 
retiring allowance, when sixty years old, of 
£500 a year. 
One interesting point in connection with 
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this engineering 
branch of the Navy 
is its democratic char- 
acter. Though the 
engineer is the social 
equal of the executive 
officer, it is not a 
“close” profession. 
Shipwright appren- 
tices in the dockyard 
—sons of shipwrights 
in many cases—who 
show exceptional 
ability are given a 
college course by the 
Admiralty. By this 
door several of the 
best engineers of the 
Navy have risen from 
the position of work- 
man to that of offi- 
cer, and undoubtedly 
the Navy has gained 
immeasurably. 

Some students are 
ralty to train for the 
Constructors. There 
tion of the 


prospects of 
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selected by the Admi- 
Royal Corps of Naval 
is no better illustra- 
the constructive 


department of the Navy than Sir W. H. 








BOATING ON THE YEALM,. 


White, LL.D., F.R.S., the present Director 
of Naval Construction, who, by sheer merit 
and hard work, has raised himself from a 
dockyard apprentice to a position of great 
responsibility, with a correspondingly great 
reward, 
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N the morning of June 21, in 
the year of our Lord 18 
(my memory fails me as to 
the exact date), there set sail 
from Blakeny, South Aus- 
tralia, the ship Mercy, bound 

for San Francisco, vi@ Fiji and Honolulu. 

Ship’s company included, she carried twenty- 

nine souls all told. Of these some twelve 

were passengers, including amongst them 
both women and children. Three only were 
making the entire voyage. 

Four days out, or thereabouts, she was 
spoken by the barque Wos/oomooloo, the 
master of that vessel reporting the occur- 
rence but a few hours after his arrival at 
Blakeny. All was then going well with the 
Mer: ‘Y. 

A month passed and no further mention 
was made of the Mercy by incoming ves- 
sels. Shipmasters, however, when questioned, 
scouted the idea of anything having hap- 
pened to her. Only a few of the oldest 
amongst them looked knowing and shook 





their heads. But another month passed, 
and another, and still the Jerry remained 
unreported. 


“She has been blown out of her course by 
contrary winds, that is all,” her owners had 
replied somewhat testily to all inquiries made 
them concerning her. 

But when four months went by, and 
presently five, without any further tidings 
of the Merry coming to hand, it became the 
generally accepted opinion that she had been 
lost at sea. Expressed verdict—* Foundered, 
mebbe, and every soul aboard her gone to 
the bottom. Act 0’ God!” 
There were several, however, who were not 


Illustrated by RoNnauD GRAY. 


taken with this view of the matter. Captain 
Porson, the J/erry’s skipper, they said, had 
used the sea, man and boy, for five-and-thirty 
years ; was it likely then, they asked, that 
he’d throw away a bran new ship, such as 
was the Mercy, unless he was very much 
obliged ? And what would very much oblige 
Porson? they inquired. “Not wind, nor 
wave, nor sunken reef, no, nor God Almighty 
Himself—but money, ay, money would do 
it!” They put the thing quaintly, but they 
put it well in their own way, and there were 
many to listen. 

The wicked whisper, formulated round 
street corners and in dark bar-parlours where 
Blakeny skippers most do congregate, quickly 
reached the ears of the underwriters. They 
lost no time in informing Messrs. Hobson & 
Joyce, the well-known shipowners of Port 
Street, that they would contest any claim 
made upon them in connection with the 
insurance money of the Jerry. 

Naturally enough, Messrs. Hobson & Joyce, 
the owners of the Jercy, were not a little 
troubled. Not, however, because they were 
threatened with the loss of their insurance 
money—they could afford to lose that many 
times over—but because the honour of the 
house was touched. Never before had a 
whisper gone out against it. It was true, 
they said, that the Jercy was somewhat 
heavily insured, but then she was a bran 
new ship, and they were cautious men. They 
called a conference, inviting thereto their 
chief clerk and one Sparson, a skipper in 
their employ—an old and trusted servant of 
the firm. 

Mr. Hobson, the senior partner, 
first to speak. 





was the 
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“What is your theory, Sparson?” he 
inquired. “ Has the Mercy really foundered, 
think you? If so, how did she meet her 
fate? Was it on a coral reef unmarked on 
the chart, or by a fire at sea, or what ?” 

Sparson shook his head. “ It was none 0’ 
them things, sir,” he said slowly. 

“Was she sunk in a storm, think you?” 
asked Mr. Joyce. 

The old man shook his head violently. 

“Tt’s like this ‘ere, sirs,” said he, “the 
Mercy ain’t sunk, and ’ere’s my rissons for 
the saying of it. That there Porson, he’s 
an Al man for soundings, they says. More- 
over, he knows his course by heart like, and 
ain’t the man to miss stays anywhere in the 











‘You say he has been never known to go back 
on his word?” 


neighbourhood of coral. Moreover, no storm 
ever blew but that the J/ercy could weather 
it with Porson at ’er ’ellum—and where 
else should he be? Moreover, the trades 
has bin a-blowing werry reg’ler of late, and 
no storms to speak of bin reported. More- 
over, as to a fire at sea, thet’s God’s bizness, 
but Porson, he’d get it under, give him time. 
If not there’s the boats. And thet’s all.” 

“What sort of man is Porson, in his 
private capacity I mean, Sparson ?” asked 
Mr. Hobson. ‘ As a seaman he is of course 
all we might wish; I merely ask out of 
curiosity.” 

Sparson paused long before replying. 

“That there Porson, sir,” he said at 
length, “’as a tremendous long ‘ead for 





money, there’s no denying of it—and that’s 
all I knows concarning of him privately. 
But stay,” he added, his rubicund visage 
perceptibly brightening, “as a set-off like to 
what I have just informed you, ’e’s a man 
as ‘as never bin known to go back on ’is 
word. There now, I am straight with 
Porson.” 

“ You say he has never been known to go 
back on his word ?” asked Mr. Joyce. 

“T do, sir.” 

“ Not even where money was concerned ?” 

“No, sir, not even where money was 
concarned.” 

“You were not here, I think, Hobson, 
when I gave Porson his last instructions 
before sailing ?” asked Mr. Joyce. 

“ T was not,” replied the elder man. 

“T told him,” proceeded the younger 
partner, “to be sure and bring the Jlercy 
back again safe into port. I said it laugh- 
ingly as you may suppose. I was somewhat 
surprised to see how the man took it. He 
brought his fist down on yonder desk with a 
bang. ‘Mr. Joyce, sir,’ said he, ‘as I stand 
here, before Almighty God, sir, I swear to 
you that no hand but mine shall steer the 
Mercy back into port, and back into port she 
shall come, come fair weather, come foul.’ ” 

“Then he'll do it, sir,” said old Sparson 
emphatically, “never you fear but he'll 
do it.” 

The conference shortly afterwards broke 
up. Skipper Sparson, leaving Messrs. Hob- 
son & Joyce’s office, stepped out into the 
street. Scarcely had he done so when he 
was accosted by a fellow-mariner. The two 
old worthies of the sea shook hands warmly, 
siniling broadly, but with never a word pass- 
ing between them. They proceeded, still 
silently, to tack down the street together. 

Sparson’s companion, apparently address- 
ing the clouds, presently spoke as follows-— 

“Sighted Mercy, 5th o’ last month, orf 
Noffulk ; thought as ’ow it might interest 
ye.” 

Sparson stayed in his walk, facing his 
companion. “And did ye speak ’er?” he 
inquired. 

Shipmaster Joe Thomson, of the Widgeon, 
chuckled hoarsely before replying. 

“T run out distress signals,” said he. 

Sparson smiled. ‘ You allus was a man 
of idees, Joe Thomson,” he said admiringly. 
** And did she ’eave to ?” 

“ Not she,” answered his companion ; “ she 
tuk no sart o’ notice, whatsomever. She 
waur rattling along under full press o’ sail 
an’ ‘alf a gale o’ wind blowing. There waur 
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a “and at ’er ’ellum, but ’e waur all I seed. 
She waur nosing it torrards Fiji.” 

“ Thank ye kindly,” said Sparson, spinning 
quickly round on his heel. A few minutes 
later and he was again standing in the 
private room of the firm of Hobson & 
Joyce. 

The partners however, quick as_ the 
skipper’s own action had been, were already 
in receipt of the news. 

“So the Mercy has been sighted, Sparson ?” 
remarked the elder partner on catching sight 
of the skipper’s burly figure standing in the 
doorway. 

“Yes, sir,” said Sparson ; “ but I don’t like 
the looks of it. Joe Thomson there, he 
run out distress signals, ‘oping thereby ’e’d 
get speech with Porson. But ’e didn’t, coz 
why ? Coz Porson never shifted his ’ellum, 
no, not by a hair’s breadth. What do you 
make o’ that, sir ? ” 

“Tf it is as you say,” replied the elder 
partner, “ I don’t know what to make of it.” 

“Nor I, sir,” said Sparson. “It’s a rum 
job altogether. She was nosing it torrards 
Fiji, sir.” 

“Ay, so I hear,” replied Mr. Hobson 
thoughtfully. ‘ Well,” he added more cheer- 
fully, “we must wait and see what turns up. 
As it is, this news has relieved us, as you 
may imagine, not a little.” 

Sparson left the room muttering to him- 
self. “ It ain’t no manner of good,” he was 
saying, “ their making light of it. If Porson 
sighted Joe’s reverse and didn’t shift his 
ellum, why, I says as how he ought to be 
strung up at his own yard-arm, so he ought!” 

Another month passed and there came 
no further tidings of the ship J/ercy. On 
Christmas day, however, the Wearnought, 
paddle-steamer, from San Francisco for 
London, vid the Cape, put into Blakeny 
harbour for repairs. She stated having 
sighted the Mercy in latitude 20° N., and 
longitude 148° 40' W., but as being unable 
to speak her, the J/ercy apparently not 
observing her signals. No particular notice 
was, however, attached to this fact—a hand 
being observed at her helm—and the Wear- 
nought, being pressed for time, pushed on. 

And so it went on. From time to time 
the Mercy was reported as having been 
sighted in this and that latitude and longi- 
tude, on such and such a date, but never 
as spoken. Once or twice she was passed 
so close as to be almost within hailing 
distance, but shipmasters might hail them- 
selves hoarse, it was all one with the Jercy ; 
she returned no answer. For three years 
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she knocked about the Pacific, by a series 
of miracles riding out the sterm, dodging 
the beach-comber, and showing a clean pair 
of heels to the chase—for chased she was 
on more than one occasion. 

Sailors are ever superstitious. The Jercy 
in time came to be given a wide berth. 
Should she be sighted, or should any vessel 
at all answering to her description be sighted 
(one and the same thing perhaps), all sail 
was at once made in the opposite direction. 
Strange tales were told concerning her. It 
was said that she was manned by a skeleton 
crew, with Porson himself at their head. 








‘“ Was slowly dropping in with the tide.” 


Some sin he had committed, some oath he 
had taken, forced them to roam the seas 
an allotted time. On a certain day, it was 
said, she would come sailing back into 
Blakeny harbour, make her moorings, and 
that done, she and all aboard her would 
dissolve into thin air. 

And now for a long time nothing definite 
was heard of the Mercy. Faint rumours 
indeed reached the ears of her owners that, 
with some, went far to prove that the vessel 
was still afloat. But all these were reports, 
nothing more; in no one case could it be 
said that it was undoubtedly the Mercy that 
had been sighted. 
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Year after year went by, and the Mercy 
had all but dropped out of recollection. 
She had ceased to be spoken about, only 
a shipmaster now and again, when in 
conversation with a fellow-mariner, would 
revert to her strange story. In all, seven 
years had passed. 

Skipper Sparson once more stood in the 
private room of Messrs. Hobson & Joyce, 
the well-known shipowners of Port Street. 
The senior partner was sitting at his desk, 
the younger man gazing out of the dust- 
begrimed window. 

“Skipper Porson has returned, sir.” 

Mr. Hobson sprang to his feet. 
the Mercy ?” he cried. 

“Come and see, sir,” said Sparson. 

The three men passed out together. After 
a sharp five minutes’ walk they reached the 
quay, and from thence passed on to the jetty. 


And 


A strange sight there met their gaze. Well 
might the crowd about them stare. They 


stood almost, if not directly, facing the 
harbour mouth. The sun was westering, 
and hung a great ruddy ball over the horizon. 
With her vast bulk of hull sharply defined 
against the outer rim of the dying luminary, 
a large ship, sitting well down in the water, 
was slowly dropping in with the tide. Her 
spars were drooped and twisted at almost 
every conceivable angle ; her sails, listlessly 
depending from the spars, hung many of 
them in shreds. What whole spaces of 
canvas yet remained to her were discoloured 
a rusty red, and worn so thin that many 
thought to observe through them the broad 
face of the setting sun. The whole ship 
had a strangely battered and bruised appear- 
ance. In many places her bulwarks had 
been crushed in. From stem to stern she 
was coated thickly with some marine growth. 
Her hull was a mere shapeless mass, 
the bowsprit entirely wanting. Deep sharp 
scores ran along her sides where she had 
probably come into collision with floating 
ice, or more probably still, where the ice had 
closed in upon her, seizing her in its iron 
grip. One solitary figure alone was to be 
observed upon her decks—that of her helms- 
man. Some weed of the sea, thrown up 
apparently but lately, had fallen over his 
head and shoulders, by which he profited for 
hair and beard. It clustered also about the 
arms and grouped itself about the body, as 
if to hide the awful, glaring nakedness of 
that grotesque and lonely looking figure. 
The vessel was still dropping in with the 
tide. The vast crowd watching her on the 


jetty swayed to and fro murmuring hoarsely. 


The harbour-master pushed his way up to 
where Skipper Sparson was standing con- 
versing in low tones with the partners. 

“There’s the Merry!” he ejaculated. 

“ Ay,” said Sparson, “so I observes, 
Muster Cattermole.” 

“Air you going to board that ship, Mr. 
Sparson ?” 

Sparson looked up and Sparson looked 
down. “No,” he said slowly, “no, I ain’t 
a-going to board that ship, Muster Catter- 
mole—no, not for untold gold.” 

“Then there’s none else to do it,” said the 
harbour-master. ‘ There ain’t a man living 
who knows the sea who’ll risk ’is immortal soul 
on that yon—no, not for love or money.” 

“Something must be done,” said Mr. 
Hobson. 

* Will you board her yourself, sir ?” asked 
the harbour-master. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Hobson; “give me 
half-a-dozen hands and [ll bring her to 
her moorings.” 

The hands were quickly forthcoming, a 
boat was procured, and the two partners 
presently mounted the vessel’s side together. 
They walked straight up to the solitary 
figure standing by the wheel, and without a 
word passing between them, cut the lashings 
by which it was secured to the helm and 
laid it gently down upon the deck. As they 
did so a broad circlet of gold slipped from 
off one of the skeleton fingers of the right 
hand and fell tinkling at the senior partner’s 
feet. He picked it up to examine it, turning 
it towards the light for that purpose. 

“From Edith Porson to Richard Ewart 
Porson, on the occasion of their marriage,” 
he read. 

“Ah,” observed Mr. Hobson, “ his wife 
died young, I remember. He often spoke 
to me about her.” 

Sparson was the first to join the two 
partners on the deck. 

“Ts it Porson?” he whispered huskily, 
glancing in the direction of the recumbent 
form. 

“All that remains of him,” said Mr. 
Hobson drily, “ barring his immortal soul.” 

Sparson stood for several moments shift- 
ing uneasily on his feet. 

“Tt’s a skeleting, sir,” he stammered at 
length. 

“ It’s a skeleton,” replied Mr. Joyce, “ and 
lashed to the helm, or was but a moment 
ago. What does it mean, Sparson ? ” 

The old man looked round. “ Are there 
any more about ?” he asked. 

“There air,” said the deep voice of the 
































harbour-master at his side. “The deck is 
littered wi’ bones, and there’s two in the 
cuddy—a woman and a child.” 

“Any of the ship’s furniture gone?” 
asked Sparson. 

“ All the cuddy glass and plate,” answered 
the harbour-master. 

“Then, sirs,” said Sparson, addressing the 
partners, “it’s natifs. My theory is this: 
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Porson ’e sights an island and puts achore 
for water. The passengers they takes advan- 
tage of their opportunity to accompany the 
water party to the island to stretch their legs 
like—leastways most of ’°em does. They gets 
killed—they don’t come back—and Porson 
’e gets narvous. ’*E sends another party 
ashore to search for ’em, which leaves the 
ship werry much undermanned. The natifs, 
’aving settled with them two 














































~~ man in this bizness. 


‘**From Edith Porson to Richard Ewart Porson,’ he read.” 


previous parties, come aboard, 
mebbe at night, and does for 
Porson and his little lot. Porson, 
being a werry stout man, they 
saves alive for eating purposes. 
hI They ties ’im to the wheel for the 
‘a present, the rest they kills. Then 
> _a wind comes along and the 
ship she gets under way, or else 
another vessel comes in sight, 
and the natifs get frightened and 
sheer off, leaving Porson at the 
wheel. Moreover, there’s a white 
The natifs 
would never ’ave dared to board 
this ship without a white man at 
their back. Natifs, that’s wot I 
says it is, commandeered by some 
blank white. What says Joe 
Thomson ? ” 

“ Natifs,” replied that indi- 
vidual laconically. “ Natifs, for 
sure, Pollyneshuns.” 

And that was the only explan- 
ation ever offered for the strange 
disappearance of the passengers 
and crew of the ship Jercy. As 
for a “skeleting” bringing back 
the vessel into harbour, why, 
“Porson was a Man as ’as never 
been known to go back on ’is 
word.” He had transmitted his 
genius to his skeleton, that was all. 
































TRAPPING 
By WALTER 


ROM time to time brief para- 
graphs appear in odd corners 
of the newspapers announcing 
that one or two, or perhaps 
three, new planets have been 
discovered. To anyone who 

takes note of these frequent announcements, 

it might seem that our solar system was get- 
ting inconveniently crowded, as indeed it 
would be were these new-comers of anything 
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GEORGE BELL. 


Except the meteorites—the flying stones 
which, on entering our atmosphere, give rise 
to the phenomena of shooting-stars—these 
are the smallest inhabitants of the celestial 
spaces. Great Britain, if rolled up into a 
sphere, would make a very respectable minor 
planet. Or Ireland might be sent off on a 
career of absolute independence somewhere 
between Jupiter and Mars, where all these 
minor planets circulate. Many of them are 





DR. MAX WOLF’S OBSERVATORY AT HEIDELBERG, 


(Reproduced from ‘‘Knowledge,” by kind permission.) 


approaching the size of our own earth or 
the still larger planets which have been 
known since a dateless antiquity. Already 
there were 427 of them mapped down to 
July this year, and doubtless there are some 
hundreds still waiting to be trapped. In the 
winter months they are mostly found, for 
the summer night is too short for the search. 
They travel round the sun in a path far out- 
side that of the earth, and their bulk alto- 
gether is much less than that of the moon. 


too small to be visible in a telescope. Their 
existence was unknown until the dawn of 
the present century, and they would never 
have been found in such large numbers but 
for the invention of photography. 

The modern process adopted for their 
capture may be concisely explained. The 
astronomer lays his trap by pointing his 
telescope, with a camera attached, to some 
portion of the heavens lying in the zodiac. 
He has taken the precaution beforehand to 
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see that his telescope is provided with a 
driving-clock which shall accurately keep it 
pointed to the same group of stars as they 
pass—or rather seem to pass—across the 
sky. Then if he had confidence in the accu- 
racy of his clock and the freedom of the 
night from clouds—which, however, he never 
has—he might comfortably go off to bed. 
The plate is exposed for a varying period, it 
may be as little as two hours or as much as 
five hours, during which time the light from 
each separate star is burning out its image 
on the sensitive film. 

Before the first indi- 
cation of sunrise on the 
eastern horizon the as- 
tronomer takes out his 
plate, develops it, and 
forthwith subjects it to 
a careful scrutiny. Suc- 
cess or failure depends 
on the accuracy of the 
driving-clock. The 
“fixed stars,” down to 
the very faintest, will (in 
a positive print) have 
come out as clear, round, 
white specks on a dark 
background. If a planet 
unknown to the astron- 
omer has also been pho- 
tographing itself on the 
plate, it will not be fixed, 
but will have moved 
during the hours of ex- 
posure, and its motion 
will be marked by a 
slender white track across 
the plate. Some of these 
tracks may be from 
planets already known ; 
but whenever a new 
track is found the as- 
tronomer knows that his 
night’s work has not 
been fruitless, and that he is to go down to 
fame as the discoverer of a new planet. 

The photographic process is only five 
years old, but already nearly half as many 
planets have been found by its agency as 
were known before. It has entirely displaced 
the old system of telescopic search and com- 
parison with star-charts. A reduction of a 
star-chart showing a minute portion of the 
heavens lying in the zodiac, as seen through 
a telescope, is printed on this page. A 
glance at it will suggest the immense labour 
Which is involved in a comparison each night 
of the positions of all the hundreds of stars 
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marked on such a chart to see if any new- 
comer has appeared among them. 

It may be explained that the zodiac is 
searched for minor planets in preference 
to other portions of the heavens because 
each planet in its journey round the sun 
must pass twice through this region, and 
the chances of discovery are consequently 
greater. 

Dr. Max Wolf, of Heidelberg, discovered 
the first asteroid—a name given to these 
small planets by Sir William Herschel—by 
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AN ECLIPTIC 


the photographic process on the night of 
December 22, 1891, and he is still one of the 
most renowned planet-catchers of our time. 
His apparatus is shown on p. 564. It consists 
of a telescope surrounded by three telescope- 
cameras, all moving together on a single 
mounting. At the end of the short tubes 
the cameras are attached. The central, and 
longer tube, is used visually to detect any 
errors in the motion of the driving-clock. 
Lines of spider-web—the finest thread it is 
possible to obtain—are stretched across the 
field of view behind the magnifying eye- 
piece, and the relative position of any 
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prominent star to these lines shows whether 
the clock is working accurately or not. 

It must not be thought that when a track 
is found on the photographic plate the dis- 
covery of a new planet is complete. At least 
three positions of the planet on successive 
photographs must be obtained before its path 
can be ascertained. The most laborious part 
of the work has yet to come. Calculation 
now commences to ascertain if the planet is 
really a new discovery, or is not merely a 
planet which has already been mapped and 
named, and moving round the sun, has 
arrived at a new position. Tables of the 
motions of the known planets are kept, 
and many sheets of paper have to be filled 
with very many intricate figures before the 


171—Planet Ophelia. 





MARCH 7, 1894. 


388—New Planet. 61—Planet Erato. 


astronomer has confidence to announce his 
discovery. 

Often it happens that weeks or months 
after a planet has been announced, and a 
provisional number given to it, another 
astronomer, working perhaps in another 
hemisphere of the world, finds by careful 
calculation that the supposed new addition 
to the family is after all only a well-known 
planet rediscovered. 

An indefatigable worker in the search for 
these tiny worlds is M. Charlois, of Nice, 
who has used both the telescope and the 
camera with equal success. Forty new 
planets attending the sun had been dis- 
covered by him before 1893, and no year 
has since passed in which he has not made 


97—Planet Clotho. 


(Exposure three hours.) 


several additions to the family. Two of his 
plates he has kindly sent me, with permission 
to reproduce them. They have not before 
been published. ‘The one shown on this page 
—taken on the night of March 7, 1894—is 
of special interest, as it is the actual photo- 
graph by which a new planet, provisionally 
numbered 388, was discovered. 

A little explanation of the plate is necessary. 
In the first place, the white rings and figures 
now shown formed no part of the original 
plate exposed at the end of the telescope. 
They were added, after the necessary calcu- 
lations had been made, to identify each of 
the planets which has left its trace on the 
plate, for one planet mark is exactly like 
any other, and it is only by following their 
movements that their identity is es- 
tablished. Within each ring is seen 
a little white line, the mark of the 
planet, showing the direction in which 
it has moved, while the clear round 
images of the fixed stars testify to 
their being stationary. For purposes 
of reproduction it has been necessary 
to exaggerate this planet mark, but it 
will be understood that in the original 
glass negative it is faint and slight, 
and needs a hand-glass to be easily 
distinguished. Three other planets 
besides the new-comer are marked on 
this photograph. 

Plate II, exposed by M. Charlois 
on the night of December 8, 1895, 
contains photographs of the planets 





PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING DIS- Elvira, Harmonia, Isis, and a planet 
COVERY OF PLANET 388, discovered by M. Charlois, and known 
BY M. CHARLOIS, . 


NICE 217 
> by the number 317. Both plates were 


taken at the great observatory at Nice, 
which was founded by the munificence 
of M. Bischoffsheim, and is one of the 
finest and best equipped astronomical 
observatories on the Continent. 

Of late years England has done little in 
the detection of new planets, their pursuit 
being left chiefly to Continental astronomers. 
There is at Berlin a sort of astronomical 
exchange to which records of new planets 
are sent, and here calculations of their orbits 
are worked out. Before the adoption of the 
photographic method however, Dr. Hind— 
who died some eighteen months ago—Mr. 
Graham and Mr. Pogson, among English 
astronomers, had each made discoveries in 
this difficult field of research. 

What, it may be asked, is known about 
these tiny planets? What can be known 
about a mere speck on a photographic plate ? 
In that case certainly not much. But not 























all the asteroids are so insignificant. Vesta, 
the brightest, though not the largest of the 
number, is, under favourable circumstances, 
just visible to the naked eye, and many have 
appreciable discs when viewed through a 
sufficiently powerful telescope. Each is 
just as much a separate world, making a 
periodical revolution round the sun, as this 
world on which we live. All investigations 
which have been made have been insufficient, 
however, to prove the existence of any atmos- 
phere, though in some few cases it has been 
suspected, and without air or water they can 
be little else than barren, arid rocks, at a 
temperature much lower than anything we 
experience on earth. 

Ceres, largest of all this group of little 
worlds, is believed to have a diameter not 
exceeding 485 miles, Pallas 304 miles, Vesta 
243 miles, and Juno only 118 miles. As the 
asteroids, even when nearest the earth, are 
viewed at a distance, in rough figures, of 
150,000,000 miles, these measures 
can only be taken approximately, but 
they indicate the extremely small size 
of these bodies. Probably a healthy 
vigorous man would, in a day’s walk, 
go right round the equator of some 
of the smaller photographic planets. 
One curious effect of the low gravi- 
tation on their surface would be that 
a jump of a mile would be an easy 
feat to a being endowed with our 
physical powers. 

Many are the theories as to their 
origin. It was noticed towards the 
close of last century that while the 
planets Mercury, Venus, the Earth 
and Mars maintained a sort of regu- 
lar progression in their distances 
from the sun, between Mars and the 
giant planet Jupiter there was a large 
gap left untenanted, and the harmony 
of the sun’s family seemed to require that 
this should be filled up. Search was conse- 
quently made for a hypothetical planet, which 
it was supposed had been overlooked by 
astronomers owing to its small size; but 
where one planet was expected hundreds 
have been found. A startling but still most 
plausible theory was first suggested, that 
these small planets were fragments of one 
large planet which, through its internal heat, 
had exploded. And in them was seen the 
fate that might possibly be in store for our 
own earth. 

It required to establish the truth of this 
theory that all the fragments in their jour- 
neys round the sun should return to the 
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point at which the explosion took place. In 
the case of the first three of the minor planets 
discovered, such a point of meeting seemed 
actually to have been found, and a great 
explosion in the skies untold ages ago came 
to be accepted as the most probable ex- 
planation. This received support from 
appearances detected by some keen-sighted 
observers, which led them to believe that 
the asteroids were not all circular, but jagged 
and irregular, as if violently torn asunder. 
But as more discoveries added new members 
to the numerous family, it was found that 
they passed wide of this point, and so the 
famous theory became itself exploded. 

On the whole, it seems 
most likely that the ma- 
terial out of which a 
compact world like our 
own earth might have 
been created, separated 
into small detached 


277—Planet Elvira. 










317—New Planet. 


42—Planet Isis. 40—Planet Harmonia. 


PLATE II.—PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING DISCOVERY OF PLANET 317, 


BY M. CHARLOIS, NICE, DECEMBER 8, 1895. 


(Exposure three hours.) 


masses before the time for cohesion arrived. 
Midway in the development of the solar 
system a breakdown, or at any rate a change 
of plan occurred, but how it originated we 
‘an only speculate. 

Which will be exhausted first, the patience 
of astronomers or the supply of minor planets ? 
All the known minor planets are confined to 
the space between the orbits of Mars and 
Jupiter, and their paths are so interlaced 
that, if we imagine them to be material rings, 
a finger placed in one would lift up the lot. 
An astronomer has now to make himself sure 
of the accurate paths of 427 planets before 
he can venture to announce to the world 
that he has discovered the 428th. 
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By Mayne LInpsay. 


Illustrated by J. SHIRREFF. 





Ir was as characteristic of 
old Skinner—“ Jump-claim 
Skinner” he was called in the 
early days before he became a 
squatter and a Justice of the 
Peace—that he should have built 
Narragut House upon the highest 
point of Narragut Station as it was 
characteristic of Sheehy that his 
little homestead should lie in a 
hollow fenced about by the wattles 
and gum trees. When Skinner 
sat in his verandah jingling the 
gold in his breeches pockets and 
smoking the best cigar to be bought 
in Melbourne, his eyes looked ont 
upon a broad expanse of magnifi- 
cent sheep-country, well watered, 
well stocked, well fenced, and he 
agreed with the Psalmist that his 
lot had fallen unto him in a fair 
ground. The rich grass billowed 
almost up to the very verandah, 


‘*His eyes looked out upon a broad expanse of magnificent 
sheep-country.” 
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now lush and green from the winter rains, 
now white with the scorching summer heat. 
In the foreground a creek wound its snaky 
way towards the distant river, its course 
marked for miles across the paddocks by the 
fringe of trees that bent above it. Here and 
there a line of indigo-coloured plantations 
broke the monotony, or a flock of sheep 
made a dirty-white smear upon the land- 
scape ; and in the middle sat old Skinner, 
and pondered upon the price of wools. 
Only one discordant element intruded upon 
his meditations, and that was when he turned 
his head towards the setting sun and saw its 
rays flash upon a zine roof that was half 
hidden in the trees a mile away and turn it 
to the likeness of burnished silver. At other 
times Sheehy’s homestead was hardly visible 
from Narragut, but the sun had an insolent 
way of pointing it out with his fiery finger 
just about the time when old Skinner rested 
from his labours. And yet there was no 
reason to the outside world that Skinner 
should be irritated by the reminder that his 
only near neighbour was a poor man, a strug- 
gling selector. Sheehy and Skinner had 
come out to Australia together in the forties 
from the same village, with much the same 
chances of success. The one had risen and 
the other had failed, that was all. And 
surely if anyone had cause to harbour resent- 
ment it should have been Sheehy, who 
laboured on, with gray hairs now, in the 
shadow cast by his fellow-villager. When 
he looked about him, no matter in what 
direction, he saw only Skinner’s §pasture- 
land, and Skinner’s cattle and herds made 
great clouds of dust all day long as they 
passed the homestead on their way to the 
highroad and the far-off markets. It was 
well for Sheehy that he did not think too 
much of these things. It was, on the whole, a 
kind provision of nature that when he lifted 
his head from his work it was to listen to the 
liquid gurgle of a magpie, or the music of 
the wind among the gum trees, or to note the 
cool shadows that the shea-oaks cast about 
the waterhole. There was food for reflec- 
tion enough for him in the great heart of 
nature throbbing below his touch, without 
casting lustful eyes at another man’s goods. 
Old Skinner smoked his after-dinner cigar 
upon the verandah, and young Skinner, with 
his finger in a volume of Browning, swung 
in a rocking-chair beside him. Young 
Skinner, after a somewhat checkered infancy, 
had been licked into shape at an English 
public school, and had graduated at Oxford. 
A good many men evolved from artisans’ 
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sons to landed gentleman under like con- 
ditions would have fallen by the way into 
the pitfalls of snobbery. It said much for 
young Skinner that he was sufficiently 
Australian—which is a name that infers 
much pride of race—and simple-minded to 
emerge at the end of the process as no worse 
than a somewhat lazy and critical individual, 
with a taste for literature and a good seat on 
a horse. He was now the nominal manager 
of Narragut, which meant the cultivation of 
a very pretty knack of devolving work on 
other people. He made a pleasant host to 
the house-parties that filled Narragut in 
the early summer, when Melbourne society 
scattered over the district to race and play 
polo, and take a look at its rural neighbours, 
and he was as much of a favourite with the 
women as is good for any man. And by the 
early death of his mother he had been spared 
the spoiling that comes to an only son. 

“On the whole,” said the father, continu- 
ing a conversation that had wool for its 
foundation and its backbone, “ I don’t think 
[ can do better than take Ouseley’s offer. 
It’s a fair thing in these days.” 

“T don’t suppose Ouseley is likely to get 
the better of you, sir,” said the son feelingly. 

“Or any man,” said Skinner with a 
chuckle. 

He looked round the broad acres below 
him complacently, and the sunlight on 
Sheehy’s roof flashed into his eyes and 
made him blink. 

“Confound that fool Sheehy! That 
wretched mud-hut of his makes a_ perfect 
eyesore on the station. It’s the devil’s own 
luck that his selection should run wedge-like 
into my two best paddocks. He doesn’t 
know how to work it; and if I could pull the 
place down and run a wire fence across it it 
would just give me the room I want in 
Horseshoe and Swan. Besides, for a man 
of that age to run the patch himself is 
ridiculous, and of course it recoils on me. 
The heaviest work in thistling time is always 
on Sheehy’s boundary. By-the-bye, when 
you renewed the offer to buy him out, did 
you have a personal interview ? ” 

“No,” said the younger man; “ I saw his 
daughter.” He flushed. 

“Nell? She’s a little wild cat, if you 
like. JI remember once, when I was talking 
pretty straight to Sheehy, how she chipped 
in and laid about her. She was a child then, 
too, and now she is almost a woman. She’s 
like her father in the lonely life she leads. 
No wonder she’s half a savage. . . . What 
did she say ?” 

2Q 
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“T don’t remember the exact words. The 
gist of it was that they have a very natural 
sentiment for their homestead.” 

“Sentiment! I didn’t make my way with 
that sort of a tool, I can tell you. That’s 
her father again. It’s exactly what he would 
throw into the balance against a good offer. 
Well, talk of angels! There is the girl.” 

Young Skinner stopped rocking and fol- 
lowed his father’s look. The girl was canter- 
ing easily across the flat below the house, a 
loose rein on her pony’s neck and one hand 
to the big wideawake that flapped over her 
eyes. The sun streamed down her path, 
making the long shadows slide before her, 
and showing her slight figure clearly to the 
onlookers. She was singing, and her voice 
came up to them as she passed. 

“Sheehy’s daughter is as much on my 
ground as Sheehy’s thistles,” said Skinner, 
and the comparison seemed to please him. 
“ T wonder what she is doing now ?” 

“She is riding over to the township prob- 
ably, and the particular piece of ground she 
is on is the surveyed road, and as much her 
property as yours or mine, I fancy,” said the 
young man. He put a book-marker into 
the Browning and lifted himself out of his 
chair. 

“ Where are you going 7” 

“J promised to ride over to the Grahams 
this afternoon.” 

The old man nodded, and his son saun- 
tered away through the house to the stables. 
There was no one there, but a horse was in 
the loose box, and he swung on his saddle 
and girthed it up without troubling to call 
agroom. <A minute later and he was trot- 
ting down the surveyed road. He rode 
slowly past the men’s quarters and the wool- 
shed until the road turned and hid Narragut 
from sight. Then he settled into the saddle, 
and the trot became a gallop. 

A speck upon the road resolved itself into 
a girl on horseback as the gallop devoured 

the miles, and within twenty minutes from 
the time he left the stable Skinner reined in 
beside Sheehy’s girl. She opened the con- 
versation. 

“Youre in a mighty hurry, Mr. Theo. 
I’ve heard you galloping ever since you left 
Gum-tree Corner. Are you going to catch 
a train in Leura?” 

“Well, no, I’m going over to the 
Grahams,” said Skinner, bringing his horse 
to her pony’s side and suiting his pace to 
hers; “but I saw you pass the house and 
I thought perhaps you wouldn’t mind my 
going thus far with you.” 
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“ Well, I don’t know but that I do mind.” 

“ Little vixen !” said Skinner to himself ; 
then aloud, “I’m sorry. Shall I go on ?” 

* Not unless you want to be run in for 
cruelty to animals. That beast is pretty 
blown. It’s all up hill from Narragut.” 

“That is so, I admit,” said Skinner. 
“Under the circumstances, then, you will 
let me stay ?” 

“Why, yes. 
minute or two.” 

There was a pause. 

Then said Skinner, “ Did you like the 
book I sent ¢” 

“JT should think I did! It’s better than 
Gordon. The fight between Soheab and 
Rustum—TI liked the whole of that. And 
that thing, ‘So rest, for ever rest, O princely 
pair!’ And then ‘Tristram and Iseult,’ I 
cried over that. It has opened a new world 
to me.” 

“T can open a new world to you too.” 

The girl turned upon him fiercely. 

“No more of that nonsense, Mr. Theo. 
It is the maddest idea you ever had. Can’t 
you picture old man Skinner—I mean your 
father—if he overheard you ?” 

Skinner reddened. 

“T have a right to do as I please.” 

“Not you! And _ besides, you make me 
wild. I don’t know why, but you always 
do. How dare you come and talk to me of 
marrying! J marry a Skinner, the son of the 
man that has given my dad the cold shoulder 
just because he’s a poor man! Not much. 
We're as good as you, J/isfer Skinner !” 

“T always said so from the first, you will 
remember,” said the young man. “ You 
urged the social difference when I first told 
you I loved you. And Ido love you. I’ve 
loved you ever since [ first saw you, you 
wild bush thing, and I'll have you yet !” 

“Ah, you threaten me. Well, when 
you’ve married me you can tame me, and 
that’s a safe offer... . Why don’t you 
marry one of your Melbourne ladies, or 
Miss Graham ?” 

“ Because ’m going to marry you.” 

The girl looked at him, and their eyes 
met. It was she who flushed this time, and 
she jerked away from him with a frown. 

“Here we are at Grahams’ almost, and 
I’ve got to get on into the township. Take 
my advice, Mr. Theo, and drop this non- 
sense, or there’ll be trouble. Good night,” 
and she galloped off. 

Skinner stared after the flying figure 
slipping away into the dusk, and then 
addressed a big yellow moon that was 
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climbing up behind an array of dead 
lightwoods. Their skeleton branches and 


trunks looked like the contorted limbs of 
some fairy-tale monsters, and the moon 





grinned through them on to the white and 
silent road. 

“Why did I fall in love with that little 
savage ?” he said to the moon. “ Why are 
men sinitten with this madness? Why? 
Why? Why?” 

The moon remained discreetly silent, and 
his horse shied at the Grahams’ gate. He 
wheeled it round and trotted homewards. 

“She’s right. It 7s nonsense, and it is 
quite true that the old man would never 
forgive me. I’d have to go to England and 
get work. Best give up, and make up my 
mind not to think of her again.” Then 
defiantly, “Work! And Td like it—for 
her!” 

* * * * 

A couple of weeks after the encounter 
on the Leura Road Nell Sheehy stood in 
her father’s paddock watching a billy that 
was boiling merrily on a brushwood fire. 
The paddock was a thickly-wooded one, 
though the dead and dying timber strewed 
it everywhere, and signs were not wanting to 
show that it would soon be as bare of living 
trees as the many acresround about it. It 
was early in the autumn, that best of sea- 
sons in a harsh climate, and the air was soft 
and hazy. The fire crackled briskly and 
smudged blue smoke across the foreground 
of coarse grass and fallen branches. A jack- 
ass laughed in a near plantation, and when 
he stopped, exhausted with his own wheezy 
merriment, there came the ringing of an axe 
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to the listener’s ear. Sheehy was getting 
together his winter stock of firewood, and 
Nell was waiting to give him his tea. 

She had not been exactly happy in that 
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‘Skinner stared after the flying figure slipping 
away into the dusk.” 
fortnight. Something in the encounter with 


Skinner had told—it might have been the 
look that passed between them—and it had 
taken some of the recklessness from her 
moods and the freedom from her actions, 
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She had met him since, and she had been 
rather more off-hand than before, but there 
was a difference, and she felt self-conscious 
and uneasy lest he should see it. The wild 
bush creature fretted at even the thought of 
a snare, and her anger at Skinner’s words was 
very real. There are many women whose 
first feeling when the tide of a man’s love 
sweeps upon them is rage and indignation. 
Alas, for the frail breakwaters with which 
their trembling fingers try to stem its force ! 
With what poor flotsam of self-deception 
they seek to barricade 
themselves only the 
master torrent knows 
besides themselves, 
and he but as im- 
perfectly as a man 
can know even the 
plainest of a woman's 
motives. 

The lid of the billy 
chattered, and the girl 
lifted it off with a 
stick, took a glance 
at the water, dropped 
in a bag of tea, and 
hooked the can off 
the fire. Then she 
extracted a loaf of 
“brownie” from a 
hag, set it upon a log 
for table, and the meal 
was served. She put 
her hand to her mouth 
and called. 

* Cooey !” 

The ringing of the 
axe had stopped, and 
she waited for an 
answering cry. How 
quiet and yet how full 
of an undercurrent of 
sound was that frag- 
ment of a vanishing 
forest! There was 
no clatter of men’s tongues, but the strips 
of bark on the few gum trees rustled against 
the trunks with a whispering sound, and 
every now and then a dead twig, snapping 
from the parent branch, came down from 
the lightwoods with a rattle. A rabbit pat- 
tered over the ground, and Nell’s pony, her 
bridle trailing, shuffled among the grass for 
a toothsome mouthful. Something in the 
peacefulness of it all clutched at the girl’s 
heart strings. It seemed as if a voice, whose 
meaning she could not catch, was crying in 
her ear. Afterwards she remembered that 





‘* Nell Sheehy stood in her father’s paddock watching 
a billy that was boiling merrily.” 


moment, and knew that in it she crossed the 
boundary from girl to woman. 

“Cooey !” she cried again. 

There was still no answer. Clearly her 
father must have wandered out of earshot. 
She covered the billy and ran in the direc- 
tion from whence the sound of the axe had 
come. The half-finished pile of wood caught 
her eye almost at once, and then beyond it 
she saw a sight that closed the gates of her 
pulses with an awful throb. A great branch, 
under which Sheehy had been working, had 
split asunder from the 
parent trunk, as the 
treacherous light- 
woods will, and had 
pinned him to the 
ground in falling. It 
was not an uncommon 
thing to happen, and 
only a foolhardy or 
an absent-minded man 
would have stopped to 
gather wood under a 
tree that a moment’s 
glance would have 
showed him was un- 
safe. The branch 
had caught Sheehy 
fairly across the chest 
—he must have looked 
up as it fell—and he 
lay now below it, his 
legs curled, his hands 
clutching the wood, 
and blood oozing 
slowly from the cor- 
ners of his mouth. 
His eyes were shut, 
but as Nell stooped 
to him, in agony they 
opened and looked at 
her. 

“Don’t move me,” 
he said. “ There’s 
very little pain, but 
my chest’s crushed, I think.” 

The girl’s strong brown hands grasped the 
branch, and she tried to lift it. It would 
not move, and the slight quiver her effort 
gave it made a sweat of mortal anguish start 
to the man’s forehead. 

“ Best leave it, my dear,” he said. “ I’m 
done for, I think. But it might be as well 
to fetch a doctor.” 

“ And leave you like this ? 
dear dad !” 

She had wiped the blood from his mouth, 
and as she spoke it oozed out again. 


O my dad, my 
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“Best go,” he said. “ Ride straight to 
Leura—and—don’t be long. And---give us 
a kiss, little woman, before you go.” 

She kissed the poor drawn mouth and the 
clammy forehead, and made as though she 
would try to lift the tree once again. The 
twitch that passed over his face at her 
motion dissuaded her ; she could not torture 
him again. Her brain seemed burnt up 
with the suddenness of this horror. She 
could not cry out, or weep, or pray as she 
tried dumbly to do. Only she could give 
that terrible parting kiss and leave him. 

The pony snorted with surprise as she 
sprang into the saddle and headed her for 
Leura. By the road the township was ten 
miles away, by the paddocks, as the crow 
flies, barely six. She had to cross the road, 
which lay nearly two hundred yards away ; 
the fence that bounded the paddock could 
be just seen through the trees. She raced 
the pony over the grass, steadied her at the 
post and rails, and leapt into the road. Her 
bound carried her almost into collision with 
old Skinner and young Skinner, who were 
walking their horses up the road. 

x By: gum !” said old Skinner, “ that was a 
wide jump !” 

Young Skinner looked into Nell’s face and 
saw catastrophe written there. 

“7 will help you,” he said. 

“Ah! if you can,” she said. ‘ My father 
is crushed in there by a falling branch ; his 
chest is smashed—he is dying, I think. 
And I was going for the doctor. But—if 
you will go. . 

“Of course I will go,” said young Skinner. 
“Crushed, you say? Is the tree still on 
him ?” 

“ Yes.’ 

“Go back, then, with my father here, and 
lift it off. Will you be able to do it between 
you?” 

“Te.” 
“Right. I am = going straight for 
Leura.” 

There was the clatter as he wheeled his 
hors2 across the road. The next minute he 
had swung over the farther fence and was 
away across the paddock. 

Sheehy opened his eyes as Nell and the 
syuatter came towards him, and smiled 
faintly. 

“ That’s no doctor, Nell.” 

“No; Mr. Theo’s gone to Leura instead. 
Now, Mr. Skinner, please.” 

* Give me the heavier end,” said Skinner. 
“ One —two—three !” 

They lifted the branch clear, carried the 
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lifted end athwart Sheehy’s face, and dropped 
it behind his head. 

“ Better,” said the sufferer faintly, “ but 
I’m going, I think.” 

Skinner knelt beside him. 

“Going? Nota bit of it, man! Hang 
on till the doctor comes. You always were 
a poor creature, but you can’t give in now. 
Hang it, I didn’t mean that! Hold out— 
that’s all I ask—hold out till the doctor 
comes. He'll pull you through.” 

Nell said nothing, only wiped the forehead 
again. Sheehy turned his eyes to her, a 
world of tenderness in them. 

“My poor wee Nell! This is an ill day 
for you, my dear. God knows, I’ve been a 
poor father to you, and now I’m going I can 
only leave you poverty and trouble... . 
Thank God the place is clear, though I’m 
afraid a hand to work it will pretty well 
swallow up my year’s savings. Perhaps if 
you ask old Alan “Graham...” 

Ahab looked down at Naboth crushed and 
dying at his feet, looked back upon his own 
prosperity and upon this man’s struggles, 
and searched for the reason of that cov ade 
of his vineyard. Why was it? For the 
value of the two paddocks? For the life of 
him he could not tell. 

“ Don’t fret for the girl, Sheehy,” he said. 
Til look after her. I'll make the farm pay, 
never fear, and she'll get a better living out 
of it than ever the two of you did, scraping 
along. Why, Sheehy, go to Graham ? You 
and me’ve been longer mates than that. 
There’s been a stiffness in the last twenty 
years, I don’t deny, since I went up and you 
went down, but it’s all right now. Depend 
upon it, Nell won't find a better friend than 
me, and you can stick to that.” 

“Thank you, Skinner,” he said. I believe 
you. I can’t wait for the doctor though. I 
feel I. . . Nell, where are you? ... No 
pain. . . . Give me a drink.” 

They gave him some water, and he 
lingered on for a minute or two, while death 
crept in to join the trio. 

An hour later the doctor bared his head 
as he reined in by the two watchers. He 
had ridden fast to keep pace with the mes- 
senger, and their horses steamed and heaved 
after the long merciless ride. It was almost 
night, but not too dark for young Skinner 
to see a new light through all the sorrow in 
Nell’s eyes as she looked at him. 

“ “ You did your best,” she said. 

‘And, please God, I will always do my 
iis ‘st for you all the days of my life!” he 
answered. 
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MOMENTS WITH 
MADAME 


MODERN 
ALICE 


MUSICIANS: 
GOMEZ. 


By F. KiIcKMAnn. 


9/0 hope to do anything like 
justice to the personality of 
Madame Alice Gomez is well- 
nigh an impossibility when 
one has no other medium 
than that of printer’s ink at 
one’s disposal. It is easy to say that she has 
wonderful eyes, 
the brightest and 
cheeriest dispo- 
sition imagin- 
able, a low mu- 
sical voice that it 
is a joy to listen 
to, and a large- 
hearted womanly 
sympathy that 
makes for her 
friends wherever 
she goes. But 
this is only touch- 
ing the surface 
of things. Her 
face is the face 
of a woman born 
in the region of 
romance, 

“ But you only 
say that because 
I am not quite 
like English 
people,” she said 
in reply to some- 
thing of the kind 
I remarked to 
her. “People 
here are so good 
to me because- 
because—well, | 
am a little differ- 
ent, you know. 
It interests 
them.” Which was at any rate a modest 
way of accounting for her popularity ! 

“Tell me,” I asked, “ what is your exact 
nationality ?” 

*“T have not an eract one,” she said (and 
when she smiles she shows the prettiest of 
white teeth). ‘“ My father was a Spaniard ” 

which accounts for the luminous dark 
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eyes—“ my mother is Portuguese, one of my 
grandfathers was an Armenian, and one of 
my grandmothers was English. I was born 
in Calcutta, and lived all the first part of 
my life in India. Yet I was brought up 
according to English customs. We lived 
and always associated with the English in 
Calcutta. So you 
see I am really 
English,” and 
she summed her- 
self up in a very 
conclusive man- 
ner. I endeay- 
oured to look 
duly convinced. 

But in reality 
she is a strange 
and = fascinating 
mixture of the 
Europeanand the 
Oriental. Her 
vivacity and 
wonderful intel- 
ligence are West- 
ern enough, yet 
a slight sing-song 
musical rise and 
fall in her speak- 
ing voice carries 
one out to the 
Kast, and this is 
intensified when 
one looks at her 
dark complexion 
and black hair. 
It is quite true ; 
she is “a little 
different” to us, 
and the differ- 
ence is an envi- 
able one. 

It seemed almost an incongruity to be sit- 
ting in a London drawing-room, revelling in 
a large fire and looking out from the windows 
upon snow and ice in the streets. But our 
talk soon wandered into warmer counties, 
and my hostess (who, since her marriage, is 
known to her friends as Mrs. Webb) told me 
something of her life in India. 
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“ We were all very musical at home—my 
father and mother, and my brothers and 
sisters—and we all had a good musical train- 
ing, though there was not the remotest idea of 
either of us entering the musical profession. 
We played various instruments: piano, violin, 
flute, and I played the organ. That was, 
and still is, my favourite instrument. One 
can get such a continuous grand body of 
sound from it! There is nothing to equal 
it, with the exception of an orchestra; and 
that appeals to me in precisely the same 
way. When I lived in Calcutta I had 
seven different organs at various churches 
on which I could practice. Latterly I 
have had to give up playing the organ. I 
have no time now. I studied in Calcutta 
under Mr. Webb, who was at that time the 
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organist of the cathedral. He urged my 
mother to let me go to England to continue 
my studies, but at first they would not hear 
of it. And as to my becoming a_ public 
singer, they were very much shocked at the 
mere suggestion of such a thing! You see 
it was very different in India then to what it 
is in England now ; and what is more, my 
mother had not been accustomed to girls 
being allowed so much liberty in their actions 
as is the custom in this country. 

“Which do I prefer? Oh, without a 
doubt I like the English ways. It is so 
much more pleasant to be free and uncon- 
ventional, as girls are here. Perhaps there is 
a tendency just now for some to rush to the 
other extreme; but on the whole, I think 
most women are gaining much, and only 








a few are losing anything.” And then 
we wandered into the by-paths of the 
“mannish” woman, which being should 
certainly have had no place in a musical 
Interview. 

“JT cannot comprehend them at all,” said 
Mrs. Webb. “But then how could I? I 
have a husband and two children, and you 
see ¥ 

Yes, I quite understood. One could not 
fail to do so, with the sound of little feet 
running about in the nursery overhead and 
the bright face of the mother beside me, 
who said in a would-be scandalised tone, 
“ But what a terrible noise they are making 
just now!” Yet I saw she enjoyed it as 
much as I did. So we talked about Dorothy 
and her small brother Denis; and Dorothy 
came down and chatted 
too, while I fell to secretly 
admiring her large dark 
eyes; and thus it was 
some time before we 
picked up the old thread 
of our conversation. At 
length I heard how Miss 
Alice Gomez came to 
England in the first in- 
stance. “ It was eleven 
years ago ; and my hus- 
band—but of course he 
wasn’t my husband then, 
you know—had had to 
leave Calcutta and return 
to his home in England in 
consequence of the death 
of his father. He again 
pointed out to my mother 
how advantageous it 
would be for me to have 
some training in London, 
as he thought my voice was quite worth it.” 

“Perhaps he had other additional reasons 
for being reluctant to leave you behind in 
India ?” I suggested. 

“Oh, no,” replied Mrs. Webb naively; “I 
am sure he had no other idea at that time. 
He was merely anxious that my voice should 
have every opportunity of developing to its 
full extent.” 

se that as it may. It is safe to leave it. 
The ways of mankind are sometimes past 
finding out! The fact remains that in the 
end Mr. Webb prevailed, and Miss Gomez 
was ultimately brought to England. She 
studied here under Randegger, Shakespeare, 
and Trebelli, making her début at a “ Patti” 
concert at Albert Hall. Later on she was 
married to Mr. Webb. 
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When I asked Mrs. Webb to tell me some 
of her professional experiences, she said— 

“1 think there is nothing at all to tell 
you about my career. It has been quite 
uneventful.” 

“How do you find our climate suit you 
and your voice ? ” 

“Tt is just right for me. I am always 
well here. In India I was never strong. The 
heat did not suit me. I went home eight 
years ago on a long visit; but I found the 
climate very trying indeed, and had to get 
away to the hills as soon as I could to try 
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come too, or run down for a day or so. But 
one has to leave the little ones. It cannot 
be helped, yet one regrets it.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Webb spend as much time 
as they can every spring and summer at 
their pretty country-house at Torquay. But 
in the end these holidays are all too short— 
only a few weeks or even a few days 
snatched here and there when these busy 
people can just find a little time to breathe. 

“But we enjoy it all the more for the 
hard work that comes before and after,” 
Mrs. Webb explained. “Have we many 
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MADAME GOMEZ AND HER TWO CHILDREN. 


and get cool. In England I sing nearly 
every night somewhere, and am often away 
travelling all about the country for weeks 
together. Last night I was singing in 
Lancashire. I came up by the night train 
in order to sing at St. James’s Hall this 
afternoon. I have been singing night after 
night like this for eight years. People said 
I should not be able to stand it—that my 
health would give way. But I do not feel 
it at all too great a strain so far. I do not 
take very long holidays either. The only 
thing I do not like about the life is that I 
can see so little of my children. When I 
um on tour in the provinces my husband can 


recreations ? Oh, yes. Botany is perhaps 
our chiefest hobby—that and reading.” 

The anonymous letters received by men 
and women of public celebrity are frequently 
too exaggerated and absurd in sentiment to 
be interesting. The following, which is one 
of many received by Mrs. Webb, has a ring 
of sincerity about it, however, and is a 
graceful tribute to the charm of her voice. 

“To Madame Gomez.—May you live long 
to delight our hearts with your beautiful 
singing. And when it ceases here, may it 
only be that it may be resumed hereafter in 
the fuller and grander service of its Author, 
beyond the gates !” 
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to Australia. 


7 ORD THOMAS DE BOHUN 
had been married twice—and 
In fact he was sick 
women-kind. 
And that is why he came out 
He thought a 


year or two of travel in a savage country, 
free of all the trammels of civilisation, would 
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charming young man—he was on the right 
side of forty still-—-was not to be found in 
London. But he was the son of a duke, 


poor fellow, with a great deal of money 
and no work to do—misfortunes for which 
the fair-minded reader will make a large 
allowance. 

In the beginning, Australia did not quite 


‘He galloped about at cattle musters.” 


give him a rest. Besides, the second Lady 
Thomas had been rather nice to him, and 
she had died pathetically, and he missed her. 
Wherefore he loathed the British match- 
maker for the present, and was glad to get 
as far away from her as possible. 

He was not a rowé and a reprobate, such 
as this introduction might imply. Noth- 
ing of the sort. A better-natured or more 
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answer his expectations. Whereas he had 
imagined a dress suit to be a thing unknown, 
he found himself obliged to wear one nightly, 
and he was just as ducal in our city clubs 
and drawing-rooms as he would have been 
at home—indeed, a great deal more so. But 
as soon as he escaped into the country he 
was all right. Clad in moleskins and a 
Criméan shirt, with a soft felt hat on his 
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head and big spurs on his heels, he galloped 
about at kangaroo hunts and cattle musters, 
a simple bushman of the bush (while his 
servant played the gentleman in Melbourne), 
enjoying health and happiness and the 
unrivalled charm of novelty to a degree 
unknown before. Anybody could get him 
who had no right to get him. The great 
country houses, flattering themselves that 
they alone could entertain him suitably, 
found it a most difficult matter to drop salt 
on his elusive tail. 

He was at a bush hotel one evening, 
spending a convivial hour with perfect 
strangers, who did not know he was Lord 
Thomas. Having heard his name was De 
Bohun they called him Mr. Bone, and were 
quite satisfied with that. So was he. The 
talk turned upon agricultural machinery, as 
used by English and Australian farmers 
respectively ; and a member of the latter 
class, as Lord Thomas supposed, was most 
anxious to show him a five-furrow plough 
and various modern implements—American 
“notions” of the labour-saving kind. 

“You come home with me,” said the jolly 
old man, “and you shall see *em working. 
Now do, Mr. Bone. Pot-luck, you know, 
but a hearty welcome !” 

Lord Thomas jumped at the chance, for 
amongst other delightfully novel pursuits he 
had set himself to the improvement of his 
mind in these matters, as a responsible land- 
lord and potential duke. 

“But your family?” he objected. “ Would 
it not inconvenience them to receive a 
stranger without warning, and at so late 
an hour?” 

“Not a bit of it, Mr. Bone. There’s 
always a bed ready for anybody that may 
turn up. Mrs. Kemp will be charmed to 
see you.” 

“In that case,” said Lord Thomas, “I 
accept with pleasure.” 

A pair of rough horses in a ramshackle 
American wagon were brought round, and 
they set forth on a ten-mile voyage through 
the bush, with neither lamps nor moon to 
steer by. At a long, swinging trot, never 
hastening and never loitering, the shabby 
animals did it in an hour, without making a 
false step, and were as fresh at the end as at 
the beginning. The mysterious, illimitable 
gloom and the romantic solitude were very 
refreshing to the London man, and so was 
his host, who was full of merry tales and 
valuable information. Lord Thomas, in 


short, enjoyed his adventure thoroughly. 
But he was taken aback by the sight of 
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Mr. Kemp’s house. Instead of the shanty 
of his anticipations he beheld a tall and 
imposing structure, cutting a great block 
out of the starry midnight sky. A sweet 
place by daylight-—ivied, virginia-creepered, 
grape-vined all over its mellow brick walls 
and decaying verandahs, with a great garden 
and magnificent trees around it. 

“ Built by my father in the early days,” 
said Mr. Kemp. “The first big house in 
this district, and the only one for nigh 
twenty years. We've been rich folks in our 
time, Mr. Bone, but the ups and downs, you 
know—things ain’t what they used to be, 
especially since the Boom. However, we’ve 
still got a roof over us, thank God, and a 
crust to share with a friend !” 

The family had retired, and the guest, 
having been warmed with whisky, was es- 
corted to his bedroom by the host. It was 
a kind of bedroom to make him feel slightly 
nervous about meeting the hostess next 
morning. The bed creaked with age, and 
so did the carpetless floor beneath it ; but 
the linen was fine and the pillows soft, the 
handsome old rosewood furniture shone like 
glass, and there was an impalpable air about 
everything that bespoke the house of a lady. 

“JT don’t know whether you like the 
windows shut ?” said Mr. Kemp, hospitably 
bustling about. ‘“ We always keep them 
open and the blinds up. Nobody to over- 
look us here, you know.” He tried to pull 
down a sash which stuck in the frame, but 
at Lord 'Thomas’s request desisted. 

* Leave it as it is,” said the guest. “I 
like them open. It’s so Australian !” 

And he presently lay down on his laven- 
der-perfumed couch, feeling—after his ex- 
perience of bush inns—that it was the nicest 
bed he had ever occupied. And that scent 
of the earth and of the night coming in 
through open windows, how exquisite it 
was! He blew out his candle—a home- 
made candle in an old chased silver candle- 
stick—and slept like a baby. 

Not for long, however. Voices called him 
through those open windows, and before six 
o'clock he was leaning out of one of them, 
awake and .alive as he had rarely been at 
such an hour. 

What an arcadian world was this, in 
which he felt like a man new born! Air as 
clear as crystal and dew shining on shrubs 
and trees; giant acacias and native white 
cedars, and pink and white oleanders that 
could have swallowed an ordinary bush 
house ; the morning moon still gleaming 
like a jewel over the saffron sunrise and the 
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intensely dark-blue hills. He had heard 
curlews in the night and frogs at the break 
of dawn ; now the magpies were fluting all 
over the place, cheerful fowls were crowing, 
laughing jackasses shouting ‘“ Ha-ha-ha!” 
and “ Hoo-hoo-hoo !” to one another. De- 
licious sounds !_ But none so acutely audible 
as the immense silence at the back of them. 

“ This,” said he to himself, “is the real 
bush that we have heard so much about, 
at last.” 

He looked down from his window and 
saw the sparrows at the ripe grapes now 
loading the eaves of the verandah, saw a 
hare limping along the gravelled paths 
where no hare should be. He looked over 
the garden hedges to the peaceful fields 
outside, where cows were feeding quietly, 
throwing shadows on the wet grass ; flocks 
of cockatoos were screaming amongst them 
and sprinkling themselves like white flowers 
over the fresh-ploughed land, and an army 
of dusky jays held the vineyard on the hill, 
whence their joyous gabble rose continu- 
ously. It was not his property they were 
destroying, and he saw and heard them with 
delight, those denizens of the wild bush, that 
was healing him, body and soul, of the ills 
of excessive civilisation. 

The pink dawn spread and_ glowed, 
quenching the horned moon and dimming 
the sapphire hues of the distant ranges. 
Then some white bee-boxes gleamed con- 
spicuously to the right of the flower-garden, 
an orderly encampment like tents on.a field 
of battle, and he could see the busy swarms 
going forth to their day’s labour. He could 
even hear them humming, they were in such 
myriads. And another thing he heard, a 
faint, muffled clatter, which he traced to a 
little building near the gate of the bees’ 
enclosure—a shed made of reeds, with two 
windows and a door in it, doubtless the 
honey-house, in which someone was early at 
work. As he listened to the noise within he 
watched the door, which faced his view, and 
presently he saw a girl come out of it. She 
wore a pink cotton sun-bonnet, veiled with 
a bushman’s fly net, and an all-embracing 
tight apron, which made her look like the 
toy figures of a Noah’s ark. In each hand 
she carried a long tin box, one heavier than 
the other, by rough loops of fencing wire, 
and she marched with them down an alley 
between the bee-hives. Mr. Kemp had 
casually mentioned his daughter, whom, at 
the time, Lord Thomas had not regarded 
as affecting him in any way. Evidently 
this was she, and the circumstances of the 
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house disposed him to take another view of 
her. 

He saw her put the boxes on the grass 
and set the lids open, then lift the roof from 


one of the wooden hives. A cloud of 
angry insects rose to her stooping face and 
buzzed about her; it made him tingle to 
see them, but she heeded them no more 
than if they had been motes in the sun- 
rays that now lighted up her figure so 
effectively. She puffed something that 
smoked into the open hive from a sort of 














‘*She brushed black masses of bees off them.” 


little bellows arrangement, and then lifted 
out the frames of comb, held them dangling 
in the air while she brushed black masses 
of bees off them, and placed them edgewise 
in one of the boxes on the grass until she 
had quite filled it. Out of the other she 
took similar frames, which she dropped into 
the emptied chamber, and shut down there. 
Then he saw her labouring towards the 
honey-house with the weighted box, and 
was exasperated to note how it dragged her 
down. She passed it from hand to hand to 
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ease the strain, but could not carry it with- 
out a twist of her supple body, a staggering 
gait, and pantings that he seemed to hear, 
though of course he could not. 

“ What a shame!” he inwardly ejaculated. 
And he withdrew into his room, emptied a 
can of water into a battered old bath, and 
dressed in haste. The clatter in the honey- 
house, which had ceased while she was 
amongst the bees, showing that she worked 
single-handed, began again. 

“T wonder,” quoth Lord Thomas, “ what 
she’s doing in there ? ” 

He thought he would go down to see, and 
went, stepping softly, so as not to disturb 
the rest of the family, who did not seem to 
rise so early as she. As usual in the bush, 
no locks or bolts impeded him; he turned 
the handle of the hall door, and noiselessly 
slipped out. 

What a morning indeed! Freshly au- 
tumnal—for it was the end of March 
though the day would be all summer until 
the sun was low again; cool almost to 
coldness, with an air that washed the lungs 
and invigorated the heart in a manner to 
make mere living an ecstasy, even to a lord 
—the air of the spacious, untainted bush, 
and of nowhere else in the wide world. 
He stood a moment on the steps of the 
verandah to drink it in—to sniff the 
wholesome odour of gum trees and the 
richer scent of the perennial orange flower 
starring the thick green walls of the orchard 
paths. Then he strolled down one of those 
perfumed lanes—the one that divided the 
back garden from the front—and_ presented 
himself at the gate of the bee enclosure just 
as Miss Kemp, with one of her tin boxes, 
dashed out of the honey-house and slammed 
the door behind her, disappointing the ex- 
pectations of a cloud of besieging bees. 

She saw him and stopped short, evidently 
taken aback, and conscious of her coarse 
apron and limp sun-bonnet, not worn for 
company. He hesitated for a moment in 
sympathetic confusion, but, being immedi- 
ately aware that the form thus plainly out- 
lined was a charming one, as also the pink 
face in the frame of pink calico, stood his 
ground and modestly accosted her. He lifted 
his cap gracefully, and a bee got under it. 

“(Good morning --you brute!” was what 
he said. 

“Don’t come,” she cried in answer, 
waving him back. Then she pulled off a 
sticky glove and held a bare hand over the 
gate, regardless of bees, expressing a polite 
astonishment at his being up so soon. 


“T heard of your arrival, Mr. Bone,” said 
she. “I hope you slept well. I hope you 
like Australia, as far as you have seen it.” 

They chatted conventionally for some 
minutes. He apologised for his presence, 
and she reassured him, on behalf of the 
family, with an easy frankness that seemed 
to say he was but one of dozens of Mr. 
Bones flowing in a continuous — stream 
through the house, like tramps through a 
casual ward. And then he begged to be 
allowed to help her in her work. “I am 
sure,” said he, “you must want somebody 
to carry that heavy box—oh, conf ! 
They know I am a stranger, evidently.” 

“Go away,” she laughed. ‘“ You have no 
business here. I don’t want help—I am 
quite used to doing it all—and you'd better 
go and sit on the verandah, where you can 
be at peace. Or wouldn’t you like a stroll 
round ? With a pipe, perhaps ? ” 

* Will you show me round ? ” 

“T’m sorry I can’t; I must be busy here. 
The honey is coming in so fast this weather 
—which may break at any moment—that I 
can’t gather it quickly enough. I get on an 
average nearly a quarter of a ton a day.” 

She looked at him with an air of pro- 
fessional pride, forgetting her costume ; and 
he looked at her. The closer view showed 
freckles and a refroussé nose, without at all 
detracting from her charm. He could gaze 
full into her face without being rude, because 
her eyes were continually following the 
movements of the bees that buzzed about 
him. Every now and then her fingers 
skirmished round his head like a flight of 
butterflies. 

Five minutes more, and she was tying a 
large apron round his waist, over a very old 
coat that did not fit him, and he was plant- 
ing on his aristocratic head an aged straw 
hat, flounced with mosquito netting. In 
this costume, finished off with a pair of good 
gloves of his own, cheerfully sacrificed, he 
was allowed to pass through the gate and 
take up the box by its handles of fencing- 
wire. The sun was well above the ranges 
now, and every dewy leaf and blade of grass 
glittering. 

“What a heavenly morning !” he sighed 
ecstatically. 

“Tsn’t it ?” she assented, and then fell to 
work again with an energy interesting to 
contemplate in a person of her sex and years. 
She walked between the rows of hives till 
she came to the one to be operated on; he 
walked after her, inwardly nervous, but with 
an air of utmost valour. 
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“Now be careful,” said she, as she seized 
her little bellows. “Tuck that net into 
your waistcoat in front, and then lift the 
lid off for me.” 

He did as she bade him, and gasped at the 
spectacle presented. How all those bees 
managed to breathe and move, let alone 
work, in the space they occupied, was more 
than he could understand. She had no 
time to explain just now. While he stood 
rigid, and imagined bees under the hems of 
his trousers—for they were thick in the grass 
he stood on—she rapidly smoked the hive 
and drew out the frames of comb, heavy 
with honey, brushed thousands of stinging 
things off them, and placed them in the 
empty tin. From the full one she took the 
frames, filled only with hollow cells, which 
she had brought from the honey-house ; and 
these she dropped into the hive amid the 
masses of bees, leaving less than an inch 
between one wall of comb and another. 

* And you make the same wax do again ?” 
he inquired, thirsting for knowledge. 

“Many times,” she replied, pleased to 
inform his ignorance. ‘That comb will be 
refilled in about ten days. Put the lid on 
again, please. Gently—don’t crush more 
than you can help. Now . 

She straightened her back and looked at 
him. 

** Now what ?” he inquired eagerly. 

* Well, if you would, you might be filling 
the other box while I extracted.” 

3ut this was rather more than his courage 
was equal to. He said he was afraid he did 
not know enough about it yet. 

“Very well; we will go and extract the 
lot we have.” 

They went to the honey-house together, 
and she quickly shut the door as soon as 
both were in. He smiled to himself as 
he saw her do it. The situation to him 
was—well, noticeable; to her it was abso- 
lutely without sentimental suggestions. The 
honey-house was the place for work, not for 
play. 

It was a stuffy and a sticky place, for its 
little windows, as well as the door, had to be 
closed to keep the bees out. Ventilation 
depended on the loosely-woven canvas lining 
the reed-thatched walls. Half of the floor 
was raised above the other half, so that the 
honey from the extractor, pouring from the 
spout upon a fine sieve, could flow down- 
wards to the great tank, and from that into 
the tins which conveyed it to market. Five 
tons’ weight of these tins were stacked on 
the lower floor, all filled and soldered up; 
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and many more, Miss Kemp stated, were 
stored in the house. 

“T used to get sixpence a pound for it,” 
she informed him, with an anxious, business 
look in her pretty gray eyes; “but now the 
stores won’t give more than threepence. It 
really doesn’t seem worth while, at that price, 
taking railway charges and all; do you think 
it does ?” 

Lord Thomas did not, emphatically. 

“So Iam going to try exporting. I have 
the regulation boxes and _ tins—fifty-six 
pounds in a tin, and two tins in a case, and, 
as soon as I can get my hands free here, I 
shall prepare a consignment for the London 
market. I do hope that will pay! You are 
an Englishman, Mr. Bone—what is your 
opinion of the chances of a trade in Aus- 
tralian honey ?” 

With the confidence of utter ignorance, 
Lord Thomas assured her that there was a 
splendid opening. He knew people—heaps 
of people—who would snap it up gladly ; 
and proposed to himself to be her purveyor 
to those people, comprising all the De 
Bohuns and his numerous lady friends. 

“Oh, I am so thankful to hear you say 
that!” Miss Kemp ejaculated, with a 
heave of the chest. ‘ You see wool is 
down, and cattle selling for nothing, and the 
value of places like this dropped to less than 
what they are mortgaged for; therefore 
something must be done. I’ve begun with 
honey, so [ want to go on with it. I can 
increase to any extent, if I can only get a 
regular and paying market.” 

He was oddly touched, and more interested 
and amused than he had ever been in his 
life, to see a pretty girl regarding her destiny 
from such a point of view. It was some- 
thing quite out of his experience. She 
really wanted to work, and not to flirt—to 
do something for men, instead of being done 
for by them. And yet there was nothing of 
the new woman about her. She was sweetly 
old-fashioned. 

For instance, it gave her a visible shock to 
learn, in the course of miscellaneous conver- 
sation, that he had a baby ten months old 
and had left it behind in England. 

“ What ! ’ she exclaimed tragically, “ with- 
out either father or mother to look after it ?” 

“ Oh,” said he, “there are plenty of people 
to look after it.” 

“Who will—who cou/d—like its own 
parents 7” 

“Well, you wouldn't have a fellow travel 
about the world with a nursery in his train— 
now would you?” 
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“J don’t know how you can travel under 
such circumstances.” 

He thought this very funny. And yet 
he liked it. Lady Thomas the first had 
detested children ; Lady Thomas the second, 
a mother for a day, had shown no feeling 
for them. ‘This girl’s evident concern for 
his virtual orphan—who, as she said, might 
die of croup or convulsions without his 
knowing it, while he idly gadded about like 
an irresponsible bachelor—struck him as very 
interesting. She asked questions about it in 
an earnest way, and made him feel quite 
fatherly and serious. He wondered if the 
poor little brat was really being cared for 
properly, and determined to make strict 
inquiries by the next mail. 

Conversation was not allowed to hinder 
business. While she talked in this friendly, 
human fashion, Miss Kemp worked as he 
had never seen a lady work before, as he had 
never worked himself since he was_ born. 
With a frame of comb in one hand, and in 
the other a big knife, kept hot in a tin of 
water standing on an oil-fed flame, she 
sheared off the capsules from the cells that 
had been filled and closed, leaving those that 
had bees in them, with the rapidity and 
dexterity of a performing conjurer. Then 
she dropped the frames into the wheel 
arrangement inside the extractor, and turned 
the handle violently—no, he turned it for 
her while she prepared more frames, full 
ones for the machine and empty ones for the 
tin box, and cleared up the shreds of wax, 
and soon. She had no regard for attitudes, 
nor for the state of her complexion, and it 
was clearly evident that she valued Lord 
Thomas for his services and not for himself. 
He had never been in such a position since 
he was a fag at school; in relation to a 
woman, never. It chagrined him a little, 
but pleased him much. He determined to 
remain Mr. Bone for the present. 

Called to breakfast, he made the acquaint- 
ance of just such a hostess as he had expected 
—a faded woman, with a refined face and 
voice, English born, and homesick for her 
own country. He exercised upon her that 
art of pleasing, of which he was a master, 
and she was so charmed with him that she 
begged him to stay a little, not to run away 
immediately, unless bored by the dulness of 
the place. Her husband abetted her, with 


the unquestioning hospitality of the bush, 
which asks no more of a guest than that he 
shall know how to behave himself. 

“ And I'll show you all my improvements,” 
said Mr. Kemp. “A good deal more than 


you could run through in an hour or two, 
or even in a day.” 

“Thanks, thanks,” Lord Thomas mur- 
mured. “Just at present [ am more 
interested in the honey industry than in 
anything else. I intend to keep bees myself 
when I get back, and it is a great chance 
for me to see all the working of the thing 
as it is done here. Er—er—how clear and 
beautiful that is!” He looked at a dish 
containing a square block of honey in the 
comb, neatly removed from the wooden 
frame it was made in. Letty hastened to 
pass it to him. : 

“Tsn’t it?” she crooned, surveying it 
with a maternal air. “And this is what I 
get only threepence for in the local market ! 
I can’t but think there must be ways of 
exporting it in sections, with careful packing. 
Don’t you think if it could be brought on 
English breakfast tables in the comb like 
this there would be a great demand for it ? 
I am sure they haven’t honey to surpass our 
honey.” 

Lord Thomas was equally sure of it— 
convinced, indeed, that benighted England 
never tasted anything like it in its life. 
Mrs. Kemp smiled a superior British smile. 
Mr. Kemp pooh-poohed the fuss his danghter 
made over comparative trifles. What was 
honey, as a topic of interest for an English- 
man anxious to improve his mind, compared 
with ensilage, and irrigation, and six-furrow 
ploughs ? 

For two precious hours Lord Thomas 
found himself obliged to attend to these 
latter subjects with what interest he could 
muster, and he only got away from them so 
soon by force of misleading insinuations to 
the effect that bees were his natural hobby 
and bee-keeping his proposed profession. At 
eleven o'clock he resumed his sticky apron 
and gloves, his old coat and his veiled old 
hat, with more delight than he had ever 
taken in clothes before—ridiculous as_ it 
seemed, even to himself—and rushed to the 
heated and messy honey-house as he had 
never rushed to a royal garden party. 

Letty’s hot face lighted up at sight of 
him. Beads of perspiration lay like dew 
under her clear eyes and over her pretty 
lips, but she cared not, neither did he. 
This sort of thing did not spoil the effect, 
as usual. 

“Oh, how good of you!” she exclaimed. 
And at once she set him to work. He 
buckled to with might and main, as if his 
life and hers depended on the amount of 
honey they could extract in a given time. 
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They had two hours together, talking while 
they worked, growing better friends every 
minute. 

‘“Labour-saving machines,” said she, still 
harping on the one string, “are splendid, I 
know ; but they run away with money when 
there isn’t any money. My plan is just the 
opposite of father’s. It mightn’t be such 
good economy in other 
circumstances, but as 
things are it is my 
idea of economy. | 
don’t know what you 
think ?” 

He told her what 
he thought, and she 
told him it was beside 
the point. So it was. 
So he wanted it to be. 
Hard as he worked at 
the handle of the ex- 
tractor, he worked still 
harder at trying to 
change the subject. 
But, though she might 
be led aside a step or 
two, she could not be 
wholly drawn from it. 

It was worse after 
lunch. She said to 
him, with the firm air 
of a general directing 
military manceuvres, 
“Now you know all 
that is to be done in 
the house, so you can 
attend to that while I 
am changing the 
frames in the hives. 
Oh, never mind the 
box; I can carry it 
quite easily. And we 
shall get on twice as 
fast.” 

He found he had to 
do it—the uncapping 
with the hot knife, and °/! 
all the rest of it— | 
while she went back 
and forth outside. It 
was a long afternoon, 
and the little shed was stifling. The per- 
spiration poured from his brow and trickled 
down his neck as he strained every nerve to 
be ready for her each time she brought the 
full box in. And his wages were next to 
nothing. 

But at last the sun went down, and his 
long struggle to get the better of his rivals 





‘* He rushed to the heated 


seemed over. They came straggling home 


in the golden twilight to their well-earned 
rest, and Letty Kemp prepared to follow 
their example when it was too dark to work 
any more. 

“There,” said she, with a sigh of utter 
weariness and satisfaction, “we have done 
well, haven’t we ? 


I can’t tell you how 
much obliged to you 
T am, Mr. Bone.” 

Suddenly he felt 
tired of being Mr. 
Bone and a casual 
labourer, so he said 
awkwardly, “ Er—er 
—I think you haven’t 
got my name quite 
correctly. It is De 
Bohun—Thomas de 
Bohun.” 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” 
she returned in an 
airy manner, and he 
perceived that she was 
not enlightened. 
“You know, Mr. de 
Bohun, there is a little 
talk and movement 
about eucalyptus honey 
justnow. Some chem- 
ist people at home have 
been praising its medi- 
cinal properties. And 
it is everything in these 
cases to strike while 
the iron is hot.” 

“ Ye—es,” drawled 
Lord Thomas absent- 
mindedly. Actually 
she had been so ab- 
sorbed in those blessed 
bees as not to have 
heard of him in his 
proper character. 

They took off their 
sticky overalls and re- 
turned to the house to 
prepare for the even- 
ing meal. And when 
Miss Kemp came down- 
stairs, washed and 
brushed, in a pale-blue frock, a white muslin 
fichu, and a rose, Lord Thomas thought her 
beautiful. Yes, in spite of freckles and a 
turned-up nose. Never had he seen in 
woman’s shape such pure health and such 
an absence of self-consciousness. Of all the 
charming novelties surrounding him, these 
were the most charming. 
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“T suppose she’s too busy to notice what 
a sweet creature she is,” he thought, as he 
sat down to the juicy slice of mutton for 
which he had earned so keen an appetite. 
And he anticipated with joy the leisure 
hours he now expected to spend with her, 
undisturbed by bees, in the somewhat 
threadbare drawing-room. 

All went thither together at the con- 
clusion of the meal—the comfortable tea- 
dinner of the bush. Mr. Kemp, desiring 
to talk ploughs and ensilage, proposed a 
smoke. His guest, yearning for tobacco, 
aching in every limb, declined. Mrs. Kemp 
sent her daughter to the piano, and Letty 
played—admirably Lord Thomas thought— 
the intermezzo from “ Cavalleria,” and a few 
things of that sort; and while he tried to 
listen, and to feed his sense of the girl’s 
many-sided excellence, his hostess babbled 
about London as she remembered it, and 
wanted a thousand-and-one details of the 
dear city as it was now. During a laborious 
description of the Thames Embankment, 
Letty rose from the music-stool, and softly 
moved about the room. Her admirer 
flattered himself that she was listening to 
him, but was shortly undeceived. She 
vanished at a moment when his face was 
turned from the door, and never came back. 

“Toes she actually /eave me!” he 
dumbly groaned. “Is she so lost to all 
the feelings of her sex as to imagine that 
i won't miss her while I have this old 
woman to talk to?” It was enough to 
drive any titled gentleman to extremities. 

Soon he was hunting the dim verandahs 
round and round, in search of the fugitive. 
He explored the passages of the house ; he 
walked about the garden, smelling so 
strongly of orange blossom, in the pure 
night air; and he used bad language 
under his breath. At last he was drawn 
to a light shining like a thread of incan- 
descent wire through a certain outhouse 
door. He lifted the latch and looked in. 

There she was. Kneeling on a piece of 
sacking in the middle of the floor, with her 
blue skirt pinned up round her waist under a 
large apron, and with all the mess of a 
station workshop and lumber-shed around 
her, she was busily engaged in painting 
her brand on honey tins. A kerosene 
lamp shed effective rays on her dainty 
figure, her fair, clear skin, her shining 
chestnut hair. In short, Lord Thomas 
stood and looked at her, fascinated. Of 
the thousands of pretty women that he 
had admired in his time, not one had ever 
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appeared to such advantage in the matter 
of background and grouping. Yet he 
protested at the sight. 

“Oh, I say! Haven’t you done enough 
work for one day, Miss Kemp? Are you 
trying to kill yourself ?” 

She looked up at him with a laugh ; and 
her eyes, focussing the light, were like stars 
in the grubby gloom. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. de Bohun ! 
I thought, as you were talking to mother, 
you would not notice if I slipped away for 
half an hour.” 

* Did you?” said Lord Thomas, entering 
and shutting the door behind him. 

“T want so badly to get my consignment 
away next week. And I thought if I painted 
the tins to-night they would be dry for 
packing in the morning.” 

She continued to dab her black brush 
upon a slip of perforated zinc, but her quick 
hand became slightly unsteady, and she 
blushed visibly, even in that bad light. The 
fact was that Lord Thomas—not as Lord 
Thomas, but as a man—was a delightful 
fellow, and it was not in nature that a 
healthy, heart-whole girl could spend a long 
and intimate day with him without being 
more or less affected in the usual way. As 
yet her bees were of more consequence than 
lovers—he was resentfully aware of it—but 
that did not prevent her feeling hourly more 
conscious that toil was sweetened by his 
participation therein. She was pleased that 
he had found her. She was more pleased 
when he took the black brush from her, 
asked leave to remove his coat, turned up 
his cuffs, and began to paint honey-tins 
himself. 

“T am not a very practised hand at this 
sort of thing,” he confessed. ‘ You must 
tell me if I don’t do it right.” 

“You are quite as practised at that as I 
am at looking on while others do my work,” 
she replied. 

“So I suppose,” he rejoined thoughtfully. 

They had a happy hour, unmolested by 
the parents, who never supposed that their 
practical Letty could lend herself to foolish- 
ness. Lord Thomas painted all the tins suc- 
cessfully. He could not well go wrong while 
she held the lettered label straight. Their 
two heads were within an inch of touching 
as they bent over their job ; a handkerchief 
might have covered their four hands while 
the branding was in process. They looked 
at each other’s fingers continually. 

“Mine,” said Letty, “are quite rough 
compared with yours. I don’t think I ever 
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saw such beautiful nails. It’s my belief you 
never did a stroke of work in your life until 
you came here.” 

“Well,” said Lord Thomas, colouring a 
little, “I am afraid I haven’t done much. 
You make me awfully ashamed of myself, 
Miss Kemp.” 

They fell into serious talk at this stage— 
the first serious talk Lord Thomas had ever 
had with a young lady, all his experiences 
notwithstanding. 

“T wish,” he abruptly remarked, “ you'd 
teach me to be as useful as you are.” ‘There 
was much feeling in his voice. 

She seemed to think the matter over. 
Then she asked him when he intended to 
return home. He said he was not sure. 

“Soon, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

“You must go soon,” she urged. “ You 
must, for the sake of that poor baby, left to 
tlie tender mercies of hired people.” 

** Well,” he said, “ I will.” 

“Then you will have an opportunity to be 
very, very useful. You can look after my 
honey for me in London—oh !” 

He flung the paint-brush into the pot. 

“T suppose it is useless,” he exclaimed, 


through grinding tecth, “to expect you to 
care a straw for anything except honey and 
bees !” 

There were but two courses open to a 
self-respecting man, titled or otherwise— to 


_ make her do it, or die in the attempt. 


* * * * * 

She is Her Grace the Duchess now. And 
an excellent duchess into the bargain. The 
smart folks laugh at her for not “ knowing 
her way about,” but the duke does not. He 
thoroughly realises that she knows it better 
than they do. When, as a surprise present 
to her, he established a magnificent apiary in 
the castle grounds, and then found she did 
not care for it, he was a little disappointed ; 
but he soon woke to the fact that bees had 
been merely the makeshift of circumstance 
until worthier objects for the exercise of her 
splendid abilities were provided. With great 
households to administer and young dukes to 
rear-—not to speak of a thousand matters of 
more public moment—she advisedly trans- 
ferred her interest in honey to the wives of 
her husband’s tenants. 

“But they will never make honey like 
mine,” she says, shaking her coroneted head. 
“Tt wants the taste of the eucalyptus in it.” 
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A UNIQUE SCHOOL. 


By C. L. McCLuER STEVENS. 


Illustrated from Photographs. 





yITHIN casy walking distance 
of the ancient township of 
Dartford, sheltering itself half 
petulantly amid a wealth of 
woodland, stands Madame 
Bergman Osterberg’s Physical 
Training College, an institution generally 
regarded, by those best qualified to judge, as 
the most remarkable educational establish- 
ment in the world. It is a type, and at 
present a unique type. It resembles Newn- 














the country that gave us Ling. Ling is 
rightly regarded as the father of physical 
culture, and it was Ling’s system that 
Madame Osterberg adopted when, way back 
in the seventies, she first became imbued 
with the idea of devoting her life to the 
physical education of her sex. But she was 
not content to follow slavishly in the foot- 
steps of any master, however distinguished. 
She studied and re-studied his famous system, 
testing every theory, verifying every fact. 





MADAME OSTERBERG’S PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE AT DARTFORD. 


ham and Girton in that its doors are open 
to women, and to women only. But there 
the analogy ends, for Madame Osterberg’s is 
intended to be a training-school for the body 
rather than a forcing-house for the mind. 
Its raison d’étre, to produce, as nearly as 
may be, women who shall be physically 
perfect; its modus operandi, a graduated 
course of carefully thought-out exercises, 
alternating with outdoor games. 

The originator and present head of this 
singular seminary is a native of Sweden, 


tn 


Then at last, when she felt that she had the 
whole subject at her finger ends, she came 
to England, and, under the auspices of the 
London School Board, introduced Ling into 
some three hundred schools and trained over 
a thousand Board-school teachers to carry on 
the work. 

So far so good. But something more 
was needed if she wished to realise, even 
partially, the ideal she had set before her 
eyes. To quote her own words: “I fully 
appreciated the excellent work done by the 
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Board-school teachers. Their zeal and their 
capacity were alike worthy of all praise. 
But—and this is the crux of the whole ques- 
tion—I was driven irresistibly to the con- 
clusion that, in order to arrive at satisfactory 
results, we 
must have 
good ma- 
terial to 
work with. 
To erect a 
substantial 
house, good 
bricks, well- 
tempered 
mortar and 
seasoned 
wood are 
needed. <A 
very con- 
siderable 





proportion 

of the 

: | young girls 
From a photo by] [7. Fall. attend ing 
MADAME OSTERBERG. our ecle- 


mentary 
schools are absolutely unfit to be trained. 
Their muscles have been starved from baby- 
hood, they breathe bad air, eat that which 
fails to nourish, dress in what impedes and 
hampers. To attempt to physically educate 
such a child is but to try to fit a cube into 
a round hole. It is the labour of Sisyphus 
accentuated.” 
Eventually 
Madame Osterberg 
came to the con- 
clusion that one 
really sound, 
healthy, capable 
and properly 
trained woman was 
worth a hundred 
makeshifts ; and so 
she established, 
first at Hampstead 
and later on at 
Dartford Heath, 
the first, and up 
till now the only 
woman’s physical 
training college in 
England. And 
within its walls it has been her aim and 
object to gather together a band of women, 
sound in mind and body, and each one fit 
therefore to be developed into the ideal 
apostle for the propagation of this new 


religion—the religion, that is, of physical 
culture. 

The present college buildings are perfectly 
adapted to the purpose for which they are 
being used, and are charmingly situated. 
All around the demesne in the midst of 
which they stand are thousands upon thou- 
sands of acres of strawberry beds—beds that 
in early spring are white with countless 
millions of blossoms, and later on are splashed 
and speckled with crimson. Far and away 
beyond, even to the horizon, stretches the 
Kentish woodland, alternating with hop- 
fields and dotted with picturesque villages. 
Here and there in the foreground nestles 
a tiny cottage, fronted by a garden and 
bowered in flowers that glow with freshness. 
Right round the fourteen acres of ground 
that Madame Osterberg has dedicated to the 
carrying out of her work there runs a high 
wooden fence. Inside this magic circle 
reside, year in and year out, some thirty or 
forty “sweet girl graduates,” each of whom 
is destined in the near future to carry for- 
ward a work the ultimate effect of which no 
one now living can attempt to gauge. For, 
it must be remembered, Madame Osterberg’s 
pupils are, almost without exception, teachers 
in embryo. They are studying in order to 
be able eventually to instruct others. They 
are, in fact—and of this they are fully aware 
—the destined high priestesses of a new cult. 
Year by year, as their course of training is 
completed, they sally forth to spread the 





A CORPS OF CYCLISTS. 


light to the uttermost ends of the earth. 
They go literally everywhere. Some are 
snapped up by the great American colleges, 
where Ling is already known, and they 
simply have to carry forward and amplify a 
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work that others have begun. Others find 
work ready to hand among their own kith 
and kin. Wheresoever, in fact, the physical 
status of womankind is capable of being 
raised, there are to be found one or more of 
the teachers whom Madame Osterberg has 
trained. They constitute collectively the 
“little leaven ” that in time, so many people 
think, is destined to leaven the whole lump. 
The college course extends over two years, 
and during the whole of this period the 
students lead perforce an almost ideally 
healthy life. The good old rule of “ early 
to bed and early to rise” is rigidly enforced. 
A diet, in which the place of meat is largely 


cumstances. Anatomy, physiology, hygiene, 
chemistry and medical gymnastics are not 
neglected, and the playing of all sorts of 
games forms part of the regular curriculum. 
These latter include, besides cricket, hockey, 
tennis, cycling, dancing, ete., a new and 
exceedingly fascinating sport called “ basket- 
ball.” 

This really splendid game, about which a 
good deal will probably be heard in England 
in the near future, is an importation from 
America, where it has taken its place beside 
lawn-tennis, and threatens to become, to the 
typical up-to-date Yankee girl, what football 
is to her brother. The great beauty of 





PLAYING BASKET-BALL. 


usurped by green vegetables, fruit, cereals, 
milk and eggs, is partaken of by all; and, 
so far as possible, all studies and exercises 
are performed in the open air. Madame 
Osterberg holds strongly to the opinion that, 
in order to get the very best possible results 
from a scientific system of physical training, 
the lessons ought to take place out of doors. 
To this end she has had fitted up, in a sort 
of natural leafy amphitheatre in one corner 
of the college grounds, a perfectly appointed 
open-air gymnasium. Here each day pupils 
and professors climb ropes, vault, leap, run, 
and in fact do everything their brothers 
have been wont to do under similar cir- 


basket-ball consists in its extreme simplicity. 
No expensive apparatus is required, nor is a 
smooth-shaven lawn a necessity. Wherever 
in fact a ball, two baskets and a couple of 
clothes-props are, there can the game be 
played. The baskets are placed on the tops 
of poles about sixty yards apart, the players 
are divided into two numerically equal teams, 
and the object of the game is to pass the 
ball from one to the other, landing it eventu- 
ally into their rivals’ basket. Basket-ball is 
in fact a sort of football played with the 
hands, and the teams are disposed in much 
the same manner—goal-keepers, backs, half- 
backs, ete. 
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Like the Blue-coat boys, the Dartford 
Heath College girls go bare-headed in all 
weathers, and wear a special costume con- 
sisting of a loose-fitting blue cloth tunic 
above knickers and jersey of the same colour. 
Clad in this dress their movements are abso- 
lutely free and untrammelled, and they are 
able to leap and run with a swiftness and 
agility that would have caused the typical 
bread-and-butter miss of a decade or two 
back to hold her breath in horrified amaze- 
ment. It almost seems unnecessary to add 
that at Dartford the corset, or any substitute 
thereof, is strictly tabooed. 

_ Old prejudices die hard, and Madame 
Osterberg found it at first a somewhat diffi- 
cult task to persuade the average British 


carry out this great work effectively they 
must possess not less but more than the 
average of intelligence. I need women with 
brains and character. None others will do.” 

In conclusion it may not be without 
interest to inquire who and what was this 
Ling, whose system is being taught at this 
present moment to tens of thousands of 
English girls and boys—at Girton College, 
as well as in the Board-schools of the East- 
End slums. Ling was a graduate of Upsala 
University, of delicate constitution and feeble 
health. He held the theory that disease is 
largely attributable to physical inertia and 
sedentary occupation, and took up fencing 
and gymnastics to cure himself of chronic 
rheumatism. At Lund in 1805 we find him 





THE GYMNASIUM. 


matron that some such costume as that indi- 
cated above is an essential adjunct to the 
proper physical training of growing girls. 
Madame smiles sadly as she recalls some of 
the many wordy wars she has been obliged 
to wage upon this point. “ Another trouble 
is,” she remarks gravely, “that I am abso- 
lutely obliged to pick and choose my raw 
material. ‘To do otherwise would be to risk, 
even at this late date, the failure of my life’s 
work. Parents, I find, need to be dispossessed 
of the idea that girls with feeble intellects— 
those in fact who are unfit for other callings 
—can take up this work of physical train- 
ing. Of course the very reverse holds good. 
My girls are destined to become the pioneers 
in all that relates to hygiene and a more 
rational method of life for the sex. To 


nominally employed in teaching mythology 
and modern languages. In reality he was 
devoting the bulk of his time and the best 
of his energy to the propagation of “ Ling.” 
At first he was laughed at and derided, but 
he lived to see his views adopted by all 
the leading educationalists of Sweden, from 
whence they gradually spread to England 
and the Continent. 

The essential laws of the system may be 
summarised as follows: (1.) Man has, in his 
own organs of movement, an efficient means 
for the preservation and even the restoration 
of health. (2.) Every gymnastic movement 
must have a distinct physiological object—it 
must have a well-defined beginning, and an 
equally well-defined end, and a time and 
rhythm must be set for its performance. 
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(3.) The movements must be so graduated 
and combined as to increase both the bodily 
strength and the functional powers. (4.) In 
bodily development, beginning with the 
simplest, we may gradually advance to the 


ee 
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healthy, happy womanhood—going through 
the exercises with a grace, an accuracy, and 
an agility such as suffices to lend to that 
much abused phrase, “ the poetry of motion,” 
a new and hitherto undreamt of significance. 





DRILLING IN TILE GROUNDS, 


most complicated movements, and this with- 
out danger, inasmuch as the pupil will have 
instinctively acquired the knowledge of what 
he is capable and incapable of doing. 

Such briefly is the system. It is a beauti- 
ful theory, looked at simply as a theory. 
Anyone wishing to see some of its possibili- 
ties when carried out carefully, systemati- 
cally and intelligently, should pay a visit to 
the Dartford Heath College. There can be 
seen the girls—perfect physical specimens of 


Where will it all end ? He would be rash 
who should attempt to prophesy. It may be 
that, in the near future, the science of gym- 
nastics is destined to be as closely interwoven 
with the national life of our English women 
as it was with that of the Greeks twenty 
centuries ago; in which case it is safe to 
predict that the artist and the sculptor of the 
next generation will no longer be compelled 
to seek his ideal of female beauty amid the 
cold dead marbles of a bygone civilisation. 
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By G. F. LEATHERDALE. 


Illustrated by LEONARD LINSDELL. 





HE grammar school cricket- 
field at Ralston has long been 
the delight of hot and dusty 
travellers who are compelled 
to rush from Leeds to London 
at sixty miles an hour in the 

summer-time. It is only a moment’s glimpse 

they catch, but they take with them to the 

noise and glare of the London streets a 

picture of rural joys and pleasant English 

ways, the scent of new-mown grass and the 
sound of laughter and children’s voices. 

The school is well outside the little 
market town. The cricket ground is simply 
a large field, levelled where necessary, but 
otherwise not injured by the hand of man. 
It is not fenced in and fortified against the 
public by high palisades, set up to create a 
monopoly of enjoyment for those who can 
afford a shilling for gate-money. But on 
one side of the field there is an avenue of 
noble elms wherein the lovers of the town- 
ship walk, and all round it there are trees, 
except on the side where the school buildings 
stand. 

These buildings were but a few years old 
at the time when the old headmaster, Dr. 
Kenyon, died, and the Rev. Felix Barker 
began to reign in his stead. 

It was sad, but undeniably true, that the 
good old doctor had not succeeded in filling 
the grand new buildings. The rooms were 
many and large, but the boys were few ; 
just now there were less than a hundred, 
and not more than twenty of these were 
boarders ; but there was boarding-room for 
quite a hundred, and class-rooms for three 
times that number. 

Perhaps it was time, in the interests of 
progress and the modern idea, that the 
happy-family system, which Dr. Kenyon had 
encouraged, should cease, and that Ralston 
school should seek its right place in the 
ranks of the up-to-date. 

The assistant-masters had all of them 
worked at Ralston for many years. They 
were recognised and favourite features of 
the intellectual and the social landscapes. 
They were liked, if not greatly admired. 
Moreover, they had not on the whole done 
very badly as schoolmasters. 














As to their moral and intellectual influence 
with their pupils, it is not at all certain that 
they had their betters in any school in the 
country. With the one exception of the 
writing-master, every member of the staff 
was either an Oxford or a Cambridge man. 
Even French and German were taught by a 
University graduate. 

The virtues and the failings of the staff as 
a whole were focussed in the mild personality 
of the second-form master. Mr. Pribble— 
whom his sister called Augustus—was the 
happy-family system personified. 

When Dr. Kenyou departed, so did the 
old régime, and the new headmaster took 
scarcely one whole day to decide that Mr. 
Pribble must depart as soon as decency would 
permit. The other masters might stay on ; 
it was just possible that some of them might 
reform and adapt themselves to the new 
model ; but about Mr. Pribble there could 
be no doubt or hesitation. 

Mr. Barker did not feel obliged to con- 
sider the question of what would become of 
this unfortunate man. When it was put 
to him, with tears, by Mr. Pribble’s sister, 
he could only say that the governors had 
appointed him with the express purpose of 
reorganising the staff, or in other words, of 
importing men of newer ideas, more ener- 
getic, pushing and up-to-date. Miss Pribble 
was made to understand that the new genera- 
tion of Ralston masters must be men as 
little like her brother and as much like Mr. 
Barker as money and the rising fortunes of 
the school could attract. 

By the end of May, when the first cricket- 
match of “ Masters 7. Boys ” came on, it was 
known by every boy in the schoo! that Mr. 
Pribble was leaving at the end of the term. 

The victim of progress was a man of fifty- 
two—very dry, very bald, but very young 
for his age. You would not have thought 
him likely to be the victim of anything, to 
judge by first impressions. An average, 
commonplace professional man, but too 
dreamy-looking for a doctor or a lawyer, he 
would strike you at once as being an honest 
man chiefly, and a very kindly man. There 
was something of the cleric about his general 
appearance, but he had not the mobile mouth 






























of one who was prepared to discourse at a 
moment’s notice. In repose his face had a 
certain rigidity ; the expression was stern 
and a little sad; there were the signs of 
disappointment and a somewhat hard and 
self-denying life. But he did not look 
worried or careworn; there was no trace 
at all of the anxious, hunted look of the 
second-rate usher. This saving grace Mr. 





‘* There was something of the cleric about his 
general appearance.” 


Pribble owed to the system and Dr. Kenyon. 
From the schoolboy’s point of view the 
second-form master seemed a decent old 
fellow, rather soft, but too experienced to 
play tricks with safely. You had to be 
very sharp, or else very mean, to get much 
change out of him. 

As a cricketer—which was after all the 
main consideration—Mr. Pribble was more 
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than respectable. In the long field he was 
invaluable. Watchful, swift and hard as 
nails, he would have you as soon as you had 
forgotten his existence. The best bats came 
to consider it an honour to have “caught 
Pribble” after their names in the scoring- 
book. 

For the rest, Mr. Pribble was to be de- 
pended upon for good work in any part of 
the field, but he was too optimistic to make 
a safe bat, though his style was good ; and 
he never could bowl at all. 

On this interesting occasion—the first 
“Masters’”” match—the chief question of 
interest was naturally, how the new head- 
master played. To look at him, one could 
only guess that he would play either very 
well or very badly. He was large and loosely 
made, he had evidently plenty of muscle and 
a long reach, but he moved heavily and 
looked too fleshy and out of training. His 
energy of brain and nerve was undeniable. 

The boys’ eleven was exceptionally strong 
this year, and everyone knew that if the 
headmaster was a first-class player the match 
would be a great success. There were now 
eight masters to play, and three old boys 
had come down on purpose to make up the 
team. 

It was a glorious summer day—such a day 
as one is inclined to call “ early English,” with 
real surprise at the enjoyment of such a 
blessing in these later times! All round the 
field were the idle, chattering groups of boys 
sitting or lying on the grass, and behind them 
on benches sat their friends great and small, 
with a sprinkling of gaily-dressed ladies 
among them. All down the avenue of elms 
on the right were the uninvited guests, 
crowds of town and country folk, who could 
see the game as well as anyone there. 

Before the play had been going on half 
an hour (the boys had won the toss) every- 
one was debating with everyone else whether 
the new headmaster or Mr. Pribble was play- 
ing best. Both were in splendid form. 

Miss Pribble, the sister of Augustus, and 
Miss Celia Pribble, his plain and rather sullen 
daughter and only child, were for once for- 
getting their mutual grievances in the 
reflected splendour of their relative. As 
they sat near the headmaster’s weary but 
kindly little wife, the mother of ten, they 
were able to exchange congratulations with 
her. For a time they fed on the illusory 
hope that they would win the favour of the 
arbiter of their destinies by this unexpected 
familiarity with his wife. 

“Don’t you think Augustus, my brother, 
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plays very well, Mrs. Barker?” asked Miss 
Pribble, trying in her timid way to take 
advantage of her opportunity. 

“ He caught both those very tall boys, did 
he not ?” 

“Yes ; he never misses a chance ; Thomp- 
son major was saying so this morning. But 
of course,” she added quickly, “he cannot 
bowl like Mr. Barker, and “i 

“The bowler gets the credit,” put in Miss 
Celia with a snap, and then she coloured up 
and looked at once ashamed and defiant. 

“Mr. Barker’s batting is more admired 
than his bowling,” said the headmaster’s wife 
with tact and dignified forbearance. She 
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turned away and began a long conversation 
with one of her visitors on her other side, 
leaving the unhappy Celia to think over a 
few replies to the imevitable reproaches of 
her aunt. 

Little more than an hour from the start 
the boys were all out for 32. The head- 
master’s bowling, backed up by Mr. Pribble’s 
watchful energy in the long field, had caused 
a real panic, so that Thompson major, the 
captain, was quite proud of his “ 14, caught 
Pribble, bowled Barker.” 

The few minutes of interval which followed 
were used by the visitors for a stroll round 
the field, and the groups broke up and people 


made the same remarks again to other 
listeners which both parties had been enjoy- 
ing on the benches. 

The Miss Pribbles seized eagerly upon the 
new doctor’s wife, a lady blessed with a red 
parasol and a marvellously keen scent for the 
latest news. Besides the advantage which 
Mr. Pribble’s relatives gained by having 
someone to be seen with—a very consider- 
able advantage for these lonely and neglected 
spinsters—there was a chance that the 
doctor’s wife might possess some little item 
of information regarding the coming changes 
in the teaching staff. 

“Oh, dear, dear, Miss Pribble,” began this 








** Don’t you think my brother 
plays very well?” 


female Mercury at a great rate, “ I wanted to 
see you so badly, because the doctor and I 
have been quite wretched about it, and 
though we haven't been here very long we 
know how greatly respected Mr. Pribble is, 
and it’s always like this !” 

The good lady stopped to take breath, but 
regarded her friends with jealous watchful- 
ness. She was quite ready to do without the 
breath if either of the others showed any 
sign of wishing to speak. 

The Miss Pribbles knew her too well to 
venture a remark. 

“Tt is really wonderful how quietly your 
dear good brother takes it, Miss Pribble. 
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The doctor says Mr. Pribble does not know, 
but that’s all rubbish! He must know what 
everybody else in Ralston knows, and as I 
told the doctor, he must have something in 
view. Now what és it, dear Miss Pribble ? 
You know it will be safe with me, and if I 
may tell the doctor it will make no difference, 
for I can’t get the dear boy to talk, even to 
me. I really assure you I have to do all the 
talking myself, and if he did not generally 
take such sensible views of things—we never 
argue like other couples—one would think 
he had very few ideas.” 

“We are terribly anxious,” answered Miss 
Pribble. 

“* He doesn’t look it.” 

“No; but Augustus is so sanguine. He 
has not had notice.” 

“But is he looking out for anything ? 
It is really all rubbish about notice! The 
new man could hardly deal out notices the 
moment he arrives; and I hear itis quite the 
custom nowadays to get rid of people by 
paying them a quarter’s salary. It is busi- 
ness-like and up-to-date, and you don’t have 
people about you who are under notice to 
leave and pulling long faces and all that sort 
of thing !” 

“ But why do they want him to go ?” 

“Too old !” snapped Celia. 

“How absurd, Celia!” said her aunt 
indignantly. ‘“ He is younger than I am; 
and look at his experience! What a school- 
master wants is experience.” 

“Well, my dear Miss Pribble, no doubt 
you are right. But I happen to know for a 


fact that Mr. Pribble will not be here next 


term, and I tell you this because I think 
your brother ought to be looking out for 
something.” 

“He will never get another mastership,” 
remarked Celia with conviction. “He is 
no use. ‘The profession is crowded with 
younger men. Why, they can get a ‘ first- 
class’ fresh from Oxford for less than father 
is getting here.” 

The doctor’s wife turned to the speaker 
and gave her a look which was meant as ¢ 
recognition of her intelligence and knowledge 
of facts. 

“Tt is really quite curious,” she said, with 
a suppressed excitement in her tone which 
betokened the possession of some special 
information about to be imparted to an 
admiring public. “ That is exactly what has 
happened now,” she went on. “I know for 
a fact that Mr. Barker has engaged a first- 
class man, who is said to have missed a 
fellowship twice lately by the merest fluke. 


No one else in Ralston knows it, and I only 
tell you and your aunt because it seems so 
important that Mr. Pribble should be pre- 
pared. The new master will take the second 
form next term to begin with, on the under- 
standing that he is to be moved up later on 
—which looks bad for some of the others 
too.” 

“Meanwhile, my father is ruined! We 
may just as well move into the workhouse 
at once.” 

Celia’s aunt began to cry gently, to the 
annoyance of her niece, who, as well as the 
other two ladies, had only just perceived 





“He came quietly towards 
~@ , them as the doctor’s wife 
Y was finishing a long and 
‘ able argument.” 


that the excitement of their subject had kept 
them standing in a corner of the field, while 
all the rest of the company were seated 
watching the batting of Mr. Pribble and the 
headmaster. 

They had hardly dried Miss Pribble’s tears 
and found seats on one of the benches before 
a storm of applause proclaimed Mr. Pribble’s 
downfall—caught very smartly at the wicket. 
The score for the first wicket was 12, of 
which the headmaster had made 9, and 
there was one no-ball. Thompson junior 
was acknowledged to be bowling as he had 
never bowled before, but Mr. Barker was 
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settling down comfortably and _ evidently 
intended to carry out his bat for three 
figures. 

In spite of his failure with the bat, Mr. 
Pribble was cheered generously as he walked 
in, beaming genially on the friendly Ralston 
public. As soon as his pads were off he 
came out of the pavilion and made his way 
to where the three ladies sat lamenting. He 
came quietly towards them as the doctor's 
wife was finishing a long and able argument. 

“T can only give you my opinion,” she 
was saying. ‘“‘ What is the good of special 
information if you do not use it? I say he 
ought to know at once.” 

“He is enjoying himself so,” protested 
Miss Pribble. 

“We will tell him ourselves,” said Celia 
firmly as her father came up behind her. 

The special and exclusive information was 
imparted to him by all three, in snatches, 
and in less than five minutes he knew that 
nearly thirty years of hard but pleasant work 
at Ralston were soon to be followed by a pre- 
carious struggle with the pitiless world out- 
side. He was to begin life over again at the 
age of fifty-two, and his service in the past 
would bring him no promotion. 

Mr. Pribble began to feel very uncomfort- 
able, but he was still able to maintain a 
cheerful demeanour in the face of female 
inquisitiveness. So when the doctor’s wife 
asked him if he had any plans, he answered 
quite gaily that it would be all right, for 
“he had a trick of falling on his feet.” But 
for all his cheerfulness he hastened to escape 
from his sister’s tearful glances and returned 
to the pavilion. 

By this time the masters’ score had topped 
the total of the other side, Thompson 
junior’s bowling had become commonplace 
and expensive, and the game had begun to 
assume a one-sided appearance. By lunch 
time it was only too certain that the head- 
master was a great deal too good for Ralston 
cricket. His slogging hits for four were 
becoming monotonous, and it required a 
Pribble in the long field to give the boys a 
chance even of a second innings. 

The matter was debated at lunch, and the 
resu't of the discussion was that Mr. Pribble 
was lent to the other side. 

When play was resumed it took the form 
of a duel between Messrs. Barker and Pribble, 
and the excitement became enormous. The 
headmaster drove ball after ball to long-off, 
where Mr. Pribble reigned ; his placing was 
admirable, and he kept them down, but his 
antagonist stopped every one, and it was 


only a question of time; the first careless 
stroke and Mr. Piibble would certainly score. 

In this dilemma it was borne in upon the 
mind of Thompson senior, the captain, to 
put himself on to bowl. He had tried an 
over or two before, but his efforts had been 
expensive and unpopular. Now, however, 
when the score was past 150, and the head- 
master was tired and short of breath, it 
seemed possible that one of his swift balls 
might do the trick. But to ensure success 
Mr. Pribble must go to point. 

The pace was terrific, and Mr. Barker 
scored heavily in the first over, but at the 
fourth ball Mr. Pribble at point stopped 
one on its way to the boundary, and if he 
had been a few inches nearer he would have 
held it. As it was he dropped it and rubbed 
the injured hand. Mr. Barker was seen to 
say something to the wicket-keeper, and the 
latter walked towards Mr. Pribble and said 
he thought he was too near in. Point moved 
only a yard or so further out. The bats- 
man looked at him, shrugged his shoulders 
slightly, and played the next ball, which he 
drove hard to long-off, where it was badly 
missed by Mr. Pribble’s successor in those 
regions. Point moved further in, stooped 
slightly and watched the next ball with 
unusual eagerness. The ball broke phenom- 
enally as the headmaster stepped out to drive 
it to mid-off. 

“Well stopped!” “ Well played, sir!” 
froin the boys. 

* Bravo, Pribble!” from the masters. 
And then the players nearest to point ran 
up to Mr. Pribble, who had dropped in a 
heap on the ground. 

This was all the spectators saw. But in a 
few minutes the news went round that Mr. 
Pribble was quite dead. The ball had struck 
him on the left temple. The local press said 
that “he was much too old for cricket at 
fifty-two, and though they did not wish to 
hurt the feelings of anyone, least of all 
those of a learned and distinguished gentle- 
man who had but recently come among them, 
there was certainly great carelessness dis- 
played by some who ought to have known 
better. If a doy had been killed there might 
have been a verdict of manslaughter !” 

But the doctor’s wife was able, before the 
day was over, to tell her husband the exact 
amount for which Mr. Pribble was insured. 

“Tf he had lived,” she added, “ he would 
not have been able to go on paying those 
heavy premiums; but as it is, you see, those 
poor dears will have quite a nice little 
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income ! 
























































“The ball had struck him on the left temple.” 
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great multitude of Wrnpsor MAGAZINE 
readers—than whom no more loyal and 
sympathetic body exists—will like to know as 
early as possible about our next scrial story. 
Mr. Hall Caine’s very brilliant novel, “The 
Christian,” which has been exciting world- 
wide attention, will conclude in its serial 
form next month. It has been followed 
with extreme interest from its very com- 
mencement, and doubtless many who have 
enjoyed it in these pages will soon possess 
it in volume form. 

Now as to the future. To follow such a 
story as “The Christian” is a very difficult 
task, and the consideration of a successor 
to Mr. Hall Caine has filled many anxious 
hours of thought, but I trust that the 
selection which has been made will be en- 
dorsed by my friends the readers of the 
WInpDsoR MAGAZINE. 

There will commence in the December 
number a very remarkable story by Mr. 
Max Pemberton, who has been called, with 
a certain appropriateness, “the British Jules 
Verne.” Mr. Pemberton has been inspired 
by a novel theme connected with Cronstadt, 
the most impregnable fort in the world. 
Without divulging the plot of his thrilling 
story, I may here mention that there is a 
strong love interest in it, and that the author 
has had unique opportunities for making his 





story realistic and sensational. No one who 
has read Mr. Pemberton’s “ Impregnable 
City,” “ The Iron Pirate,” or any of his later 
books, will fail to peruse with absorbed 
attention this new evidence of his genius. 
It is perhaps a hackneyed phrase to use, but 
one which exactly expresses. the truth, when 
I say that this story palpitates with human 
interest. I read it myself—although wearied 
of the very sight of manuscript—without a 
pause, and, until the last chapter of all, was 
excited as to the result. 

I am happy to state that Mr. A. Forestier, 
one of the greatest living black-and-white 
artists, whose work has adorned for many 
years the pages of the Jllustratal London 
News, has been commissioned to illustrate 
Mr. Pemberton’s story. As, moreover, Mr. 
Forestier has, in the course of his travels, 
come almost within range of the guns of 
Cronstadt, he will be able to colour his 
pictures with life-like reality. With such a 
combination as Mr. Pemberton and Mr. 
Forestier, I have no fear for the popularity 
of our new serial story. According to pre- 
sent calculations I shall follow my practice 
of giving a large instalment of the serial 
in each number---a custom which has met 
with great favour from our readers. More 
than twenty pages will appear in each of the 
six months during which the story will be 
published. 

As to our other plans for 1898, I hope 
to inform the readers of the Wrnpsor MaGa- 
ZINE a little later on, although here it may 
be stated that for our Christmas number a 
great expenditure has been incurred in pro- 
curing stories by five or six of our greatest 
novelists. But I must not be a maladroit 
conjurer in letting the cards come down 
my sleeve too fast, so will postpone the 
announcement of further plans till a later 
date. 
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As the subject of our next serial story will be Kronstadt, the 
following description of the fortifications in the Gulf of Finland and the 


Bay of Kronstadt will be read with especial interest. 


The description, 


which was published anonymously forty years ago, is the work of a well- 


informed writer. 


Though the fortifications have undergone many altera- 


tions since the date of publication, and the modern implements of 
warfare are much more formidable than those then employed, the main 
features described here have remained unchanged. 





KRONSTADT THE IMPREGNABLE. 


EFORE aarriving at 
>| Revel a small bay is 
passed, the scene of 
one of the most bril- 
liant exploits in the 
annals of the British 
In 1810 a Russian squadron of nine 





navy. 
sail of the line was sighted off Hango Head, 
the western end of the northern shore of 
the Gulf of Finland, by the combined force 
of ten Swedish and two English line-of- 


battleships. The two latter, the Jmplacable 
(Sir Byam Martin) and the Centaur (Sir 
Samuel Hood), outsailed their colleagues, 
and the Zmplacable attacked the sternmost 
Russian vessel, the Sewolod, and made her 
haul down her pendants after an action 
of half an hour’s duration. The enemy 
now bearing down to the rescue, the two 
English ships made for the Swedish fleet, 
then ten miles to lee- 
ward, when the Jm- 
placable’s prize was 
taken in tow by a 
Russian frigate. On 
this the Centaur and 
Implacable made a 
fresh attempt to se- 
cure the Sewolod, and 
drove off the frigate, 
but had again to re- 
treat in consequence 
of the Russians bear- 
ing down a_ second 
time upon them. The 
enemy now stood in 
to the harbour of 
Port Baltic (Rogers- 
wick), and the Sewolod 
running aground at 
the entrance, our two 
ships for the third 
time returned to the 
attack, and after a 
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sharp contest took possession of and burnt 
the Russian, making the whole of her crew 
prisoners. This (with the exception of two 
gunboat actions in 1809) is almost the soli- 
tary occasion on which English and Russian 
vessels have come into hostile contact. In 
the succeeding year the presence of two of 
our liners, with a frigate and sloop, was 
sufficient to clear the Gulf of Finland and 
to strike such terror into the enemy that he 
never ventured to leave his harbours ! 
Leaving Port Baltic and keeping along the 
Esthonian shore, four hours’ steaming brings 
you to Revel Roads. A vessel approaching 
from the north-west would first pass Karl 
Island, and then, at the distance of a mile 
and a half, be commanded by a semicircular 
fort, mounting ninety-six guns in casemates 
in three tiers. This work is followed at a 
distance of 150 yards by a battery of twenty- 











NEARING KRONSTADT. 
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four guns, and half a mile farther on 
commences the Mole, on which are placed 
sixty-two pieces. These three batteries are 
intended to protect the front of the town, 
and are built in deep water 500 yards 
from the shore, but as not one is properly 
supported by either of the others, and as 
three-deckers can anchor within  point- 
blank range of any part of the whole line, 
they can hardly be considered as offering 
any “material guarantee” against a bom- 
bardment. At the same time it may be 
observed that Revel has no special attrac- 
tions for our screws; it has no docks and 
no men-of-war—nothing but an unimportant 
fortified town with 
a good port, where 
four or five sail of 
the line usually 
pass the winter in 
a state of congela- 
tion. 

There is a little 
entry in the annals 
of this place which 
can hardly fail to 
fill our sailors with 
a lively desire to 
criticise the Czar’s 
military architec- 
ture here. The 
date is 1801, the 
year of the great 
“battle of the 
Baltic.” On the 
murder of the Em- 
peror Paul (that 
harshly judged and 
much libelled mon- 
arch, whose little 
eccentricities and 
impetuosities were 
imitated with such 
success by an es- 
teemed son) Nelson’s intended visit to the 
Gulf of Finland was so long delayed that a 
Russian squadron which had been lying at 
tevel during the winter escaped to Kron- 
stadt before his arrival. 

The granite wall which forms the northern 
shore of the Gulf of Finland is broken up 
into countless groups of rocks and islets, 
which form a natural outlying barrier against 
vessels trying to penetrate the bays and 
islets with which the coast is everywhere 
indented. The natural difficulties of a 
tortuous navigation through narrow-winding 
channels are alone, in the case of ships of 
heavy draught, very great, and without the 





THE RUSSIAN EMPEROR, PAUL. 


aid of buoysand beacons almost insurmount- 
able. If, however, it be taken for granted 
that such difficulties can be overcome by 
screw steamers, it must not be forgotten 
that there is a fresh element to be con- 
sidered, namely, the fire of powerful bat- 
teries placed upon commanding points. It 
is this combination of natural and _artifi- 
cial fortifications which has given Sveaborg 
the character of impregnability and the 
name of the Gibraltar of the North. The 
town of Helsingfors is built upon a double- 
headed promontory stretching out into a 
fine bay, the entrance to which is secured 
by a chain of small islands, Eight of these 
re included in the 
line of defence 
which bears the 
general name of 
Sveaborg, and what 
with shallow water 
in some places and 
dams in others, 
there is said to be 
but one passage by 
which large ships 
can penetrate into 
the Bay of Helsing- 
fors. The compli- 
cation of these 
fortifications 
makes it difficult 
to convey anything 
more than the 
most general idea 
of them. One 
stands aghast at 
the array —some- 
times doubled and 
tripled—of ramps 
and ramparts, 
cunettes and coun- 
terguards, tenailles 
and traverser, 
berms, cavaliers, hornworks, caponieres, 
ravelins, and counterscarps. Such a chaos of 
awful and mysterious import would remind 
the reader of one of Sir Archibald Alison’s 
sieges. We shall run quickly along these 
granite defences, beginning with the small 
island of Langern, the nearest to Helsingfors, 
and only about 200 yards from the southern 
extremity of the town. Here, as at the other 
points, the ramparts are scarped out of the 
rock, and there is no possibilty of escalading 
them. The batteries are, from the com- 
parative absence of casemates, of the most 
formidable and unassailable description, and 
they are armed with the heaviest description 
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of ordnance. Each series of works is com- 
plete in itself, as regards stores of all kinds, 
and bomb-proof cover. 

The entrance into Helsingfors Bay lies 
between Langern and the next island, Vester 
Svert. It is about 200 yards in width, and 
a vessel attempting it must run the gauntlet 
of the fire of the two islands, and in 
addition to this, she will be in danger of 
being raked by guns of Oster Lilya Svert, 
which lies behind the opening between 
Vester Svert and Langern. Next to, and 
in connection with Vester Svert, are Vargen 
and Gustav Svert, with Oster Stuor Svert in 
the rear. This is the most remarkable 
part of the works, and the constructions of 
Gustav Svert especially are on a scale of 
unparalleled magnitude. The front pre- 
sented by the successive works is about a 





mile in length, and the more northern 
fortresses-——that is, those nearer to Helsing- 
fors, viz., Langern, Vester and Lilya Svert 
—not only defend the narrow channel above 
alluded to, but they also command points 
on the mainland where an enemy who had 
previously taken the town might attempt 
to establish his batteries. The second group 
would, it is hoped, be able to repel any 
attack which could be made from the water. 
Whether all this formidable and complicated 
apparatus would be likely to defeat an 
attempt from the land-side by the force of 
25,000 men, or from the sea by screw line- 
of-battleships, or by both combined, we shall 
not inquire. The capture of Sveaborg by 
the Russian army in 1808 proves nothing 
either the one way or the other; it was 
undertaken, too, in winter, and the Russian 


commander, after a fruitless bombardment 
of twelve days, cajoled or bribed the Swedish 
admiral into a capitulation. 
* * * * * 

Sveaborg and Revel are each about two 
hundred miles west of the mouth of the 
Neva. As you sail up the Gulf, the 
Finnish coast on the north and_ the 
Esthonian and Ingrian coasts on the south, 
gradually recede till they are separated 
by an interval of eighty miles—double the 
distance from Sveaborg to Revel. Beyond 
the Bay of Narva, the opposite shores ap- 
proach, and after two further contractions 
the Gulf becomes a mere channel eighty 
miles broad, at the east end of which are St. 
Petersburg and the estuary of the Neva. It 
was to defend the entrance to the last of 
these contractions that Peter the Great built 


OFF KRONSTADT. 


the fortress of Cronslott, and thus began the 
system of defences we are about to describe. 

The strength or the impregnability (as the 
case may be) of the position of the bulwark 
of St. Petersburg will be easily understood 
by attention to the following considerations. 
The island of Kotlina is an irregularly-shaped 
acute triangle, seven miles long, planted in 
the Gulf of Finland in an oblique direction, 
with its base towards St. Petersburg and its 
apex seawards. The broad and eastern end 
is covered by the town of Kronstadt, the sharp 
and north-western point being marked by 
the lighthouse of Tollboken. 

If, then, any vessel, bound for the mouths 
of the Neva, make the Tollboken, she may 
apparently continue her course either by 
rounding Kronstadt to the north, and conse- 
quently steering between the island and the 
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Finnish shore, or by steering to the south of 
Kronstadt, and therefore between the island 
and the Ingrian shore. 

But this northern channel is not available 
for the purposes of navigation. The Russian 
Government has stopped the passage by 
driving a double or triple row of piles, 
five or six miles in length, which, together 
with blocks of stone and other obstructive 
materials, form, between Kronstadt and Lisi 
Noss, a barrier impassable by any but very 
small craft. As this is but the application 
to the sea of the principle elsewhere estab- 
lished in the case 
of a river, we feel 
confident that 
this work has been 
ably and effectu- 
ally performed. 
The destruction 
of the Sulina 
mouth of the 
Danube is of itself 
a “material guar- 
antee” that the 
engineers of the 
Baltic have not 
laboured in vain. 

It remains to 
examine the ap- 
proach on the 
south of the 
island, and to 
show the numer- 
ous difficulties to 
be encountered by 
an enemy’s fleet 
attempting to 
force the passage. 

The fair chan- 
nel, which only 
averages a depth, 
at first, of five 
and then of seven 
fathoms, takes the 
shape of a triangle, of which the base lies 
between the two large forts, Alexander and 
Risbank (now called Fort Paul), and the 
apex in the narrow opening of 300 yards 
between Kronstadt and the end of the sand- 
hank known as the Oranienbaum Spit. If, 
then, we would enter the roads of Kronstadt 
we must pass between the two outside forts, 
and in close proximity to both of them. 

On our left, and 800 yards distant, is Fort 
Alexander. This fort is, in its ground-plan, 
of somewhat elliptical shape, and consists of 
a front with four tiers of embrasures and 
two flanks, each of three tiers, and a rear 





PETER THE GREAT. 


wall mounted with guns en barbette. It is 
built with blocks of granite on a foundation 
of piles driven in 18 feet of water. The 
appearance of Fort Alexander is most im- 
posing. As you go round the fort you are 
commanded by a hundred and sixteen 8-inch 
and 10-inch guns, all in casemates. 

To the right, also 800 yards distant, is 
Risbank, which has been many years erect- 
ing, and was last summer still obscured by 
scaffolding. It stands in 16 feet of water, 
and is built of. granite, on the plan of 
Alexander, except that in form it is oblong. 

Looking again 
to the left, and 
always advancing, 
we find ourselves 
under the guns of 
the centre bastion 
of Fort Peter. It 
has three towers 
or bastions, joined 
by two curtains, 
the first com- 
manding the ap- 
proach to the rear 
of Fort Alexan- 
der, the second 
and third sweep- 
ing the main 
channel. 

To the right is 
Cronslott, which, 
though it deserves 
respect from hav- 
ing been founded 
by Peter the 
Great, has an ap- 
pearance quite out 
of keeping with 
the threatening 
and bombastic 
look of the other 
works. To the 
sea it presents 
nothing but a low line of timber casemates, 
forming a battery of forty guns, placed 
@ fleur d’eau and disposed in the half of each 
of two bastions, with a connecting curtain. 
Cronslott is, in fact, nothing but a kind of 
mole or causeway supportel on piles and 
surrounding several acres of water. 

Cronslott is the last of the insular or 
detached works which defend the passage 
from the “ Great Road” (the space between 
the four batteries we have been describing) 
into the “ Little Road ” (the narrow anchorage 
beyond Cronslott). But there are still two 
batteries to be noticed, and one of them is, 
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in our opinion, the real bulwark of Kronstadt. 
First in order is that of the Mole, the line 
of which forms the seaward flank of the 
Merchant Harbour, and running for a dis- 
tance of a 1000 yards in a direction nearly 
perpendicular to the approach, joins the land 
fortifications which here traverse the breadth 
of the island. The three basins, of which 
that allotted to merchant ships is the outer- 
most and most western, are not excavations, 
but have been made by driving piles so as to 
enclose the area required. The piles support 
a superstructure, in some places of timber, in 
others of granite, sometimes of timber and 
granite together; and the flat top of the 
rampart so formed gives room for heavy 
guns. The guns, of which there used to be 
seventy in position, besides ten or twelve 
mortars, are en Larbette, and to prevent the 
wood over which they work from catching 
fire, plates of sheet-iron are fixed on it at 
intervals. There is little or no available 
shelter for the gunners, and if a ship could 
safely pass all the other batteries and afford 
to pay no attention to the fire of Fort Menzi- 
koff, soon to be described, she might anchor 
at the Mole-head and put its guns hors de 
combat by araking fire from her quarter-deck. 
The first half of this battery, it may be 
added, would co-operate with the forts before 
noticed in opposing vessels attempting to 
pass into the Little Road ; the other half 
would protect the shore and the back of 
Fort Peter from boat attacks. 

We will now assume, for argument’s sake, 
that some fortunate accident has removed the 
whole of this elaborate machinery for boring 
holes and exploding mines in the scantlings 
of an enemy’s ships, and that a screw-liner 
has advanced up to the beginning of the 
narrow channel between Cronslott and the 
Mole-head. For more than one ship at a 
time to attempt, amidst the smoke and 
confusion of battle, to run through an open- 
ing only 250 yards wide, where there is 
always a risk of going aground, would be 
almost an impossibility. And when the 
successful ship arrives, and that alone at 
the end of the Great Road, she is at once 
raked by a fort bearing the ominous name 
of Prince Menzikoff. 

Fort Menzikoff, built of cubes of granite 
on a bastion projecting from the Mole of 
the Merchants’ Harbour, mounts forty-four 
10-inch and 8-inch guns in four tiers of 
vasemates. The flank turned towards Crons- 
lott is pierced with loopholes for musketry, 
five on each of the three lower tiers. The 
back is not susceptible of defence against a 


coup de main, but this is of little conse- 
quence, as the necessary coup is not very 
likely to reach it before the fall of Kronstadt 
itself. 

We have before mentioned the Mole which 
flanks the three basins for merchantmen 
and ships of war. Opposite Cronslott this 
Mole takes a new direction and runs for 
nearly a mile almost parallel to the northern 
side of the island, separating the Merchant 
and Middle Harbour from the Little 
Road. It has three bastions, on the first 
of which stands Fort Menzikoff. At the 
end of the Middle Harbour is the “ War 
Harbour,” which is rectangular in shape 
and about 900 yards in length by 350 broad. 
There are two bastions at the extreme end, 
with two on either flank, and those on the 
side of the Little Road have the salient 
angles truncated, and an opening left in them 
for the passage of ships. The Mole of the 
first two basins, with the exception of some 
250 yards beneath and near Fort Menzi- 
koff is of timber, and the western side of 
the War Harbour also of timber. 

Beyond the end of the last basin, line-of- 
battleships cannot advance, though there is 
sufficient depth of water for steam frigates. 
At the back of it, and beneath the artificial 
embankment which runs along the south- 
eastern extremity of the island, there is no 
approach except for boats of very small craft. 
The bank meets a very high brick wall, about 
100 yards long, and in this is a gateway, 
leading to a wooden pier, through which 
passengers, landed from the small steamboats 
that ply between Kronstadt and the main- 
land, enter the town. The gateway is reached 
by a drawbridge, and inside the former is a 
guardhouse, of regular construction, with the 
usual defensive accessories. It is flanked by 
sixteen guns, looking towards St. Petersburg, 
through embrasures constructed in the wall, 
to all intents a ?Haxo. To these succeed a 
dead wall, then a loophold barrack, and next 
the great Kronstadt Hospital, after which 
comes a platform battery, at the north-east 
point of the island. Next is a double line 
of works which, consisting of rampart and 


Sausse-braie, and rising immediately from the 


water’s edge, runs from the platform to the 
further and north-western end of Kronstadt. 
Here it bends round and runs into the 
fortifications already alluded to as meeting 
the Mole. These works consist of a regular 
rampart, traversing the breadth of the island, 
in front of which is a ditch, or canal, and 
covered way. ‘The interior curtain has a 
length of parapet of about 3000 yards. 
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At the Music Shop. 
Lapy: Let me see, have you “Kissed me by 


moonlight ? ” 
CierK: I guess it must have been the other 


clerk. I’ve just come here. 


SF 


TO A SUMMER WIND. 
By Katherine Mann. 
Come soft from the West: 
bn thro’ the low trailing willow boughs; 
Whisper of love in the hazel knowes ; 
And breathe a bloom on the iris blade, 
Poised like a sabre, with hilt arrayed 
In purest gold; or, with gems all wrought, 
Dark, purple-hued, as when peridot, 
Topaz and sapphire mix 
Their lights with ruby and sardonyx. 
Come soft from the West, 
And tenderly kiss 
The clusters of half-hidden clematis! 


SF 


“Don’r you know,” they gently protested, 
“that every time you smoke a cigarette you drive 
a nail in your coffin ?” 

The lovely creature shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tmpossible!” she answered. “A woman 


can’t drive a nail.” 


Lapy (in pursuit of a cook): Why did you 
leave your place ? 

Cook: I couldn’t stand the dreadful way the 
master and the mistress used to quarrel, mum. 

Lapy: What did they quarrel about ? 

Cook: The way the dinner was cooked, mum. 








Tue gentle Elsie sits drearily in the gloaming 
in the front room. She is very miserable, for on 
the previous night she had words with her own, 
and now she fears her haughty Harold will not 
call. She hears a step, a ring, a voice she knows, 
and someone speaking to the servant in the hall. 
She will not wait until a light is brought, but 
gently calls “Come in.” 

The visitor enters, and, with a sigh of awful 
volume, the fair Elsie casts herself into his arms 
and softly murmurs— 

“O my darling, I’m so glad you’ve come! I 
have so wanted to make it up and settle.” 

And he of the embrace remarked— 

“ Well, miss, it’s very nice of you, and I’m very 
glad, too, that you’re going to settle up at last.” 

It was the tax collector. 


GF 


MorHER: Charlie, you said you’d been to 
Sunday-school ? 

CHARLIE (with a far-away look): So I have. 

Moruer: How does it happen that your hands 
smell fishy ? 

CHARLIE: I carried home the Sunday-school 
paper, an’ th’ outside is all about Jonah and the 


whale. 
SST 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following original 

lines :— 

Mr. Jorkins has quarrelled with Mrs. 

They now exchange sneers ’stead of Krs. 

When their wrangling I hear, to me it’s made clear 
How transient connubial Birs. 

They are modelled on the following lines, told 
by a friend who read them somewhere years ago, 
though he cannot remember where :—- 

She frowned at him and called him Mr. 
Merely because he came and Kr. 


That very night, just her to spite 
That naughty Mr. Kr. Sr. 
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At the Music Shop. 


Lapy: Let me see, have you “Kissed me by 
moonlight ? ” 

CierK: I guess it must have been the other 
clerk. I’ve just come here. 


ST 


TO A SUMMER WIND. 
By Katherine Mann. 
Come soft from the West: 
Sigh thro’ the low trailing willow boughs ; 
Whisper of love in the hazel knowes ; 
And breathe a bloom on the iris blade, 
Poised like a sabre, with hilt arrayed 
In purest gold; or, with gems all wrought, 
Dark, purple-hued, as when peridot, 
Topaz and sapphire mix 
Their lights with ruby and sardonyx. 
Come soft from the West, 
And tenderly kiss 
The clusters of half-hidden clematis! 


ST 


“Don’t you know,” they gently protested, 
“that every time you smoke a cigarette you drive 
a nail in your coffin?” 

The lovely creature shrugged her shoulders. 

“Tmpossible!” she answered. “A woman 


can’t drive a nail.” 


Lapy (in pursuit of a cook): Why did you 
leave your place ? 

Cook: I couldn’t stand the dreadful way the 
master and the mistress used to quarrel, mum. 

Lavy: What did they quarrel about ? 

Cook: The way the dinner was cooked, mum. 
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Tue gentle Elsie sits drearily in the gloaming 
in the front room. She is very miserable, for on 
the previous night she had words with her own, 
and now she fears her haughty Harold will not 
call. She hears a step, a ring, a voice she knows, 
and someone speaking to the servant in the hall. 
She will not wait until a light is brought, but 
gently calls “ Come in.” 

The visitor enters, and, with a sigh of awful 
volume, the fair Elsie casts herself into his arms 
and softly murmurs— 

“Q my darling, I’m so glad you’ve come! I 
have so wanted to make it up and settle.” 

And he of the embrace remarked— 

“ Well, miss, it’s very nice of you, and I’m very 
glad, too, that you’re going to settle up at last.” 

It was the tax collector. 


CT 


MotHER: Charlie, you said you'd been to 
Sunday-school ? 

CHARLIE (with a far-away look): So I have. 

Moruer: How does it happen that your hands 
smell fishy ? 

CHARLIE: I carried home the Sunday-school 

’ ’ ‘ . 

paper, an’ th’ outside is all about Jonah and the 


whale. 
ST 


A CORRESPONDENT sends the following original 

lines :— 

Mr. Jorkins has quarrelled with Mrs. 

They now exchange sneers ’stead of Krs. 

When their wrangling I hear, to me it’s made clear 
How transient connubial Blirs. 

They are modelled on the following lines, told 
by a friend who read them somewhere years ago, 
though he cannot remember where :—- 

She frowned at him and called him Mr. 
Merely because he came and Kr. 


That very night, just her to spite 
That naughty Mr. Kr. Sr. 
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A COURT OF HONOUR. 
By C. R. Gauvain. 


THE summer holidays were nearly over, and 
business was getting slack on the sands at 
Worthing. The “Grate Polish ” Quartette, as the 
famous nigger minstrels facetiously called them- 
selves, had done very well that season, and they 
had deserved their success by hard work and by 
their exceptionally high standard both in music 
and morals. But now their prestige was threatened 
by the strange claim of Isabella Jackson. 

This unfortunately demanded immediate atten- 
tion, for Miss Jackson had abandoned her profession, 
that of a domestic servant, and she was now living 
in lodgings on her scanty savings and the hope of 
dividing the home and the career of Mr. John 
Pride, the youngest and most “ drawing ” member 
of the troupe. 

The time was fast approaching when the 
minstrels would migrate to some other popular 
resort where the season was later. Next year, 
they hoped, would see them at Worthing again, 
and in view of their return it was most important 
that they should depart in the odour of sanctity. 

Miss Jackson “of the one part” and the Grate 
Polish Quartette “ of the other part” were equally 
well aware of the necessity for a speedy settlement. 
If the minstrels were to “ flit” suddenly the plain- 
tiff would assuredly lose sight of them for ever; 
but if Miss Jackson followed her faithless swain 
all over the place much longer the scandal which 
had hitherto been the delight of a few would 
become the property of the vulgar and indis- 
criminating crowd. 

Isabella had just carried into effect her oft-repeated 
threat to appeal to Mr. Hooker. This gentleman, 
who presided over the financial arrangements of 
the troupe, to say nothing of his skill in manipu- 
lating the harmonium, was respected equally 
before and behind the scenes. His conduct in 
both these spheres of action was quite irreproach- 
able, and he possessed a certain grave sweetness of 
manner which was domestic and even patriarchal. 
It was pretty to see the juvenile audience competing 
for the privilege of sitting on the sand near their 
hero, and the blush of pride which decorated the 
cheeks of any youngster who was honoured by 
his paternal notice. With his coal-black face and 
his decent garb—which suggested only by a touch 
of extravagance here and there his real profession— 
he seemed a missionary sent by some pious African 
society to convert their less serious conquerors. 

Mr. Hooker’s first step towards a solution of the 
problem was to form a committee of the whole 
house during the first lunch interval after Miss 
Jackson had spoken to him. At this meeting he 
wrestled mildly and paternally with Mr. John 
Pride, pointing out to him the error of his ways 
from the practical and financial point of view. 
Mr. Pride’s only answer was a single sentence in 
which he catalogued Miss Jackson’s failings with 
creditable terseness and published his intention of 
making a fortune on the music-hall stage. Now 
Mr. Pride was a dancer of exceptional merit, his 
“ gagging ” was fair for so young an artist, and he 


handled the bones as if he had been born with 


them between his fingers; but as a musician he 
played the flute, and he did not play it well. 

The other two minstrels boasted -a life-long 
acquaintance with the violin. They were more- 
over middle-aged, and they took a lively interest 
in the business side of their profession. They 
were therefore inclined to be a little hard upon 
their youthful associate and had speedily made up 
their minds to cut off that unruly member rather 
than “stand any more of his bloomin’ nonsense!” 

Mr. Hooker himself was of the same opinion, 
but he preferred to untie the knot rather than to 
cut it; therefore he took notice neither of his 
supporters’ frowns nor of John Pride’s reckless 
challenge, but simply beckoned to Miss Jackson, 
who, as was her deplorable habit, was hovering 
tearfully on their horizon. The young lady 
assumed a defiant bearing for the occasion, and 
with much dignity in her not unpleasing person, 
entered the meeting, and after returning the salutes 
of her judges, leaned gracefully against the har- 
monium. Mr. Pride flung himself on the sand and 
tootled ostentatiously on his despised flute, while 
Mr. Hooker proceeded with the business in hand. 

“We're sorry about this, Miss Jackson,” began 
the leader. “There’s no doubt, I suppose, about 
the promise ?” 

“ Not much, there warn’t!” replied the plaintiff. 
“Why, what more can a gentleman—as is a 
gentleman—say ? ‘ Will you marry me?’ it said 
as plain as can be, in pink on white at two ounces 
three-halfpence! ” 

“Tn writing ?” 

“Better than writing!” remarked 
triumphantly. “It was in print, it was 
white! ” 

“ Have you got it?” asked the flautist scornfully. 

“°’Ave I got it? You know I ’aven’t, Jack. 
How could I when you put it in my mouth your- 
self, you did. Don’t you remember me sayin’, 
‘It’s peppermint, Jack ?’ and you said it was warm 
like yer feelings ? ” 

“ Well, miss,” went on Mr. Hooker calmly, “ it 
said, ‘ Will you marry me?’ and _you ate it, and it 
was peppermint. Now what did you answer?” 

“T don’t remember,” said Isabella, looking down. 
“Something suitable. O Jack! what was it?” 
Miss Jackson turned her melting glance on the 
faithless one. 

Half unwillingly he replied, “ Kiss me! ” 

Then Isabella with much toil produced from her 
pocket a huge bag of the printed sweets and 
emptied it on to her pocket-handkerchief spread 
upon the sand. The whole meeting kneeled round, 
and the greatest excitement ensued. 

“There!” exclaimed Isabella suddenly, and she 
held up two heart-shaped lozenges. On one was 
“ Will you marry me?” On the other, “ Kiss me.” 
“Take one, Jack!” she cried. He took the first- 
named and held it out to her, receiving in exchange 
the other. 

“ What is it?” asked Mr. Hooker pleasantly of 
the future bride as she rapturously consumed her 
lozenge. 

“ Peppermint! ” 

After this formal proposal and acceptance peace 
reigned once more among the Grate Polish minstrels. 
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A LITERAL ERROR. 


‘Mother, this sailor must have been like the india-rubber man in the pantomime.” 
“Why, dear?” 
‘** Because the book says, ‘Having lit his pipe, he sat down on his chest.’” 
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PETER THE 
GREAT, on visit- 
ing the Law 
Courts, asked : 
“ Are these men 
all lawyers ? 
What can be the 
use of so many ? 
I have but two 
in my empire, 
and I mean to 
hang one of them 
as soon as I 
return.” 


ST 


THE reason 
why a_ married 
man is called a 
benedict is said 
to be that he is 
supposed to give 
up the bad habits 
to which he has 
ben-edicted. 


ST 


AN excitable 
orator once fell 
off the platform, 
but with ready 
wit apologised for 
the accident by 
saying that every 
speaker ought to 
come down to the 
level of his 
audience ! 
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TirED AND Hunery Huspanp: Why is dinner late 
again, Julia? It is half-past seven and there are no 
signs of it. 

WIFE: Well, dear, the fish did not come till seven 
and the cook has the neuralgia—and the Browns never 
dine till eight—and I’m sure we’re as good as they, any day! 











THOSE who are 
quite satisfied, sit 
still and do no- 
thing ; those who 
are not quite satis- 
fied are the sole 
benefactors of the 
world. 


ST 


A CERTAIN 
First Lord of the 
Admiralty, taking 
his first trip down 
the Thames in a 
rather leaky ves- 
sel, observed the 
men working the 
pumps. “ Dear 
me,” he said, “I 
did not know you 
had a well on 
board, captain ; 
but I am_ very 
glad to see you 
have, as I detest 
river water.” 


i 

Wuy is an old 
man’s farm in 
Texas like the 
focus of a sun 
class ? 

Because there 
the sons raise 
meat. 
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AUTUMN. 
I come with the glow of flaming leaves 
That makes the roses dim, 
With morning mists and dripping sheaves, 
And wild birds’ harvest hymn. 
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I come with the rush of swollen floods, 
The glow of moonlit skies, 

And the glory flung on fading woods 
Of a thousand mingled dyes. 
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FOURTH BOOK. 


IX. 
THOUGHT it was God’s 


voice. It was the devil’s !” 

John Storm was creeping 
like a thief through the 
streets of London in the 
dark hours before the dawn. 
It was a peaceful night after the thunder- 
storm of the evening before. A few large 
stars had come out, a clear moon was shining, 
and the air was quiet after the cries, the 
crackling tumult and all the fury of human 
throats. There was only the swift rattling 
of mail-cars running to the Post Office, the 
heavy clank of country carts crawling to 
Covent Garden, the measured tread of police- 
men, and the muddled laughter of drunken 
men and women by the coffee-stands at the 
street corners. 

“"Ow’s the deluge, myte? Not come off 
yet ? Well, give us a cup of cawfee on the 
strength of it.” 

It seemed as if eyes looked down on him 
from the dark sky and pierced him through 
and through. His whole life had been an 
imposture from the first—his quarrel with 
his father, his taking Orders, his entering 
the monastery and his leaving it, his 
crusade in Soho, his intention of following 
Father Damien, his predictions at West- 
minster-—all, all had been false and the ex- 
pression of a lie! He was himself a sham, a 
mockery, a whited sepulchre, and had grossly 
sinned against the light and against God. 

But the spiritual disillusion had come at 
last, and it had revealed him to himself at an 
awful depth of self-deception. Thinking in 
his pride and arrogance he was the divine 
messenger, the avenger, the man of God, he 
had set out to shed blood like any wretched 
criminal, any jealous murderer who was 
driven along by devilish passion. How the 


devil had played with him too !—with him, 





SANCTUARY. 


who was dedicated by the most solemn and 
sacred vows! And he had been as stubble 
before the wind, as chaff that the storm 
carrieth away. 

With such feelings of poignant anguish 
he plodded through the echoing streets. 
Mechanically he made his way back to West- 
minster. By the time he got there the moon 
and stars had gone and the chill of daybreak 
was in the air. He saw and heard nothing, 
but as he crossed Broad Sanctuary a line of 
mounted police trotted past him with their 
swords clanking. 

It was not yet daylight when he knocked 
ab the door of his chambers under the 
church. 

“Who's there?” came in a fierce whisper. 

“Open the door,” he said in a spiritless 
voce. 

The door was opened and Brother Andrew, 
with the affectionate whine of a dog who has 
been snarling at his master in the dark, said, 
“Oh, is it you, Father? I thought you 
were gone. Did you meet them? They’ve 
been searching for you everywhere all night 
long.” 

He still spoke in whispers, as if someone 
had been ill, “TI can’t light up. They'd be 
sure to see and perhaps come back. They’lt 
come in the morning in any case. Oh, it’s 
terrible !—worse than ever now! Haven't 
you heard what has happened ? Somebody 
has been killed !” 

John was struggling to listen, but every- 
thing seemed to be happening a long way off. 

* Well, not killed exactly, but badly hurt, 
and taken to the hospital.” 

It was Charlie Wilkes. He had insulted 
the name of the Father, and Pincher the 
pawnbroker had knocked him down. His 
head had struck against the curb, and he had 
been picked up insensible. Then the police 
had come and Pincher had been taken off to 
the police station. 


This story commenced in the December Number, 1896. 
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“But it’s my mother ’'m thinking of,” 
said Brother Andrew, and he brushed his 
sleeve across his eyes. “You must get 
away at once, Father. They'll lay every- 
thing on you. What’s to be done? Let ine 
think. Let me think. How my head is 
going round and round! There’s a train 
from Euston to the North at five in the 
morning, isn’t there? You must catch that. 
Don’t speak, Father. Don’t say you won't.” 
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* And you, my lad ?” 

“Oh, I can take care of myself.” 

“Go back to the Brotherhood ; take the 
dog with you.” 

“The dog!” Brother Andrew seemed to 
be about to say something, but he checked 
himself, and with a wild look he muttered, 
“Oh, I know what 7’// do. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye,” said John, and then the 
broken man was back in the streets. When 





*¢ These predictions of the end of the world are a mania.” 


* 7 will go,” said John with a look of utter 
dejection. 

The change that had come over him since 
the night before startled the lay brother. 
“ But I suppose you’ve been out all night. 
How tired you look! Can I get you any- 
thing 7” 

John did not answer, and the lay brother 
brought some brown bread and coaxed him 
to eat a little of it. The day was beginning 
to dawn. 

“Now you must go, Father.” 


he entered the railway station he could 
scarcely put one foot before another. “ Looks 
as if He'd had enough,” said somebody behind 
him. He found an empty carriage and took 
his seat in the corner. <A kind of stupor had 
come over his faculties, and he could neither 
think nor feel. 

Three or four young men and boys were 
sorting and folding newspapers at a counter 
that stood on trestles before the closed up 
bookstall. A placard slipped from the fingers 
of one of them and fell on to the floor. 
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John saw his own name in monster letters, 
and he began to ask himself what he was 
doing. Was he running away? = It was 
cowardly, it was contemptible. And then 
it was so useless. He might go to the ends 
of the earth, yet he could not escape the 
only enemy it was worth while to fly from. 
That enemy was himself. 

Suddenly he remembered that he had not 
taken his ticket, and he got out of the train. 
But instead of going to the ticket-office he 
stood aside and tried to think what he ought 
to do. Then there was confusion and noise ; 
people were hurrying past him; somebody 
was calling to him, and finally the engine 
whistled and the smoke rose to the roof. 
When he came to himself the train was 
gone and he was standing on the platform 
alone. 

“ But what am I to do?” he asked him- 
self. 

It was a lovely summer morning and the 
streets were empty and quiet. Little by little 
they became populous and noisy, and at 
length he was walking in a crowd. It was 
nine o’clock by this time, and he was in 
the Whitechapel Road, going along with a 
motley troop of Jews, Polish Jews, Germans, 
German Jews, and all the many tribes of 
cockneydom. Two costers behind him were 
talking and laughing. 

“ Lor’ blesh you, it’s jest abart enneff to 
myke a corpse laugh !” 

“ Ain't it ? An acquyntince uv mine . 
D'ye know Jow ’Awkins? Him as kep’ the 
frahd-fish shop off of Flower and Dean. 
Yus? Well, he sold his bit uv biziness lahs 
week for a song, thinkin’ the world was 
a-comin’ to a end, and this mornin’ | meets 
‘im on the ’Owben Viadeck lookin’ as if ’e’d 
‘ad the smallpox or semthink !” 

John Storm had scarcely heard them. He 
had a strange feeling that everything was 
Lappening hundreds of miles away. 

“What am I to do?” he asked himself 
again. Between twelve and one o’clock he 
was back in the City, walking aimlessly on 
and on. He did not choose the unfrequented 
thoroughfares, and when people looked into 
his face he thought, “ If anybody asks me 
who I am I'll tell him.” It was eight hours 
since he had eaten anything, and he felt 
weak and faint. Coming upon a coffee-house 
he went in and ordered food. The place 
was full of young clerks at their midday 
meal. Most of them were reading news- 
papers which they had folded and propped 
up on the tables before them, but two who 
sat near were talking. 


“These predictions of the end of the 
world are a mania—a monomania which 
recurs at regular intervals of the world’s 
history,” said one. He was a little man 
with a turned-up nose. 

“ But the strange thing is that people go 
on believing them !” said his companion. 

“That’s not strange at all. This big, 
idiotic, amorphous London has no sense of 
humour. See how industriously it has been 
engaged for the last month in the noble art 
of making a fool of itself!” And then he 
looked round at John Storm, as if proud of 
his tall language. 

John did not listen. He knew that every- 
body was talking about him, yet the matter 
did not seem to concern him now, but to 
belong to some other existence which his 
soul had had. 

At length an idea came to him and he 
thought he knew what he ought todo. He 
ought to go to the Brotherhood and ask to 
be taken back. But not as a son this time, 
only as a servant, to scour and scrub to the 
end of his life. There used to be a man to 
sweep out the church and ring the church 
bell. He might be allowed to do menial 
work like that. He had proved false to his 
ideal, he had not been able to resist the Inres 
of earthly leve. But God was merciful ; He 
would not utterly reject him. 

His self-abasement was abject, yet several 
hours had passed before he attempted to 
carry out this design. It was the time of 
Evensong when he reached the church, and 
the brothers were singing their last hymn— 


Jesu, lover of my soul, 
Let me to Thy bosom fly 


He stood by the porch and listened. The 
street was very quiet, hardly anybody was 
passing. 

Hide me, O my Saviour, hide, 
Till the storm of life is past. 


His heart surged up to his throat, and he 
could scarcely bear the pain of it. Yes, yes, 
yes! Other refuge had he none! 

Suddenly a new thought smote him, and 
he felt like a man roused from a deep sleep. 
Glory ! He had been thinking only of his 
own soul, and his soul’s salvation, and had 
forgotten his duty to others. He had his 
duty to Glory above all others, and he could 
not and must not escape from it. He must 
take his place by her side, and if that 
included the abandonment of his ideals, so 
be it! He had been proved unworthy of 
a life of holiness; he must lower his flag, 
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he must be cortent to live the life of a 
man. 

But he could not think what he ought to 
do next, and when night fell he was still 
wandering aimlessly through the streets. 
He had turned eastward again, and even in 
the tumultuous thoroughfares of the Mile 
End he could not help seeing that something 
unusual was going on. People in drink were 
rolling about the streets, and shouting and 
singing, as if it had been a public holiday. 

At twelve o'clock he went into a lodging- 
house and asked if he could have a bed. 
The keeper was in the kitchen talking with 
two men who were cooking a herring for 
their supper, and he looked up at his visitor 
in astonishment. 

“Can I sleep you, sir? We ain’t got no 
accommodation for gentlemen... .” And 
then he stopped, looked more attentively, 
and said—— 

* Are you from the Settlement, sir ?” 

John Storm made some inarticulate reply. 

“Thort ye might be, sir. We often ’as 
‘em Vere sempling the cawfee, but blest if 
they ever wanted to semple a bed afore! 
Still, if you down’t mind Af 

“It will be better than I deserve, my man. 
Can you give me a cup of coffee before I 
turn in?” 

“With pleasure, sir. Set down, sir. Myke 
yourself at ‘ome. Me and my friends were 
jest talkin’ of a gentleman of your cloth, 
sir—the pore feller as ‘as got into trouble 
acrost Westminster way.” 

“Oh, you were talking of 
you ow 

“Sem, “ere, says the biziness pyze.” 

“It must py, or people wouldn't do it,” 
said the man leaning over the fire. 

* Down’t you believe it. That little gime 
down’t py. ‘Cause why? Look at the 





him, were 


bloomin’ stoo the feller’s in now. If they 
ketch ‘im ’e’ll get six months ‘ard.” 
“Then what’s ’e been doin’ it for? I 


down’t see nothink in it if it down’t py.” 

“Cause he believes in it, thet’s why. 
What do you think, sir ?” 

“JT think the man has come by a just 
fall,” said John. “God will never use him 
again, having brought him to shame.” 

“Must hev been a wrong un, certingly,” 
said the man over the fire. 

When John Storm awoke in his cubicle 
next morning he saw his way clearer. He 
would deliver himself up to the warrant that 
was issued for his arrest and go through 
with it to the end. Then he would return 


to Glory a free man, and God would find 


work for him even yet, after this awful lesson 
to his presumption and pride. 

“That feller as was took ter the awspital 
is dead,” said somebody in the kitchen, and 
then there was the crinkling of a newspaper. 

“Tse?” said another. “The best thing 
the Father can do is to ’ook it then. Cause 
why ? Whether ’e done it or not, they'll fix 
it on ter ’im, doncher know.” 

John’s head spun round and round. He 
remembered what Brother Andrew had said 
of Charlie Wilkes, and his heart, so warm 
a moment ago, felt benumbed as by frost. 
Nevertheless at nine o'clock he was going 
westward in the Underground. — People 
Jooked at him when he stepped into the 
carriage. He thought everybody knew him, 
and that the world was only playing with 
him as a cat plays with a mouse. The com- 
partment was full of young clerks smoking 
pipes and reading newspapers. 

“ Most extraordinary !” said one of them. 
“The fellow has disappeared as absolutely as 
if he had been carried up into a cloud.” 

“ Why extraordinary ¢” said another in a 
thin voice. This one was not smoking, and 
he had the startled eyes of the enthusiast. 
“ Elijah was taken up to heaven in the body, 
wasn’t he ? And why not Father Storm 7” 

“What ¢” cried the first, taking his pipe 
out of his mouth. 

“Some people believe that,” said the thin 
voice timidly. 

“Oh, you want a dose of medicine, you 
do,” said the first speaker, shaking out his 
ash and looking round with a knowing air. 
The young men got out in the City. John 
went on to Westminster Bridge. 

It was terrible. Why could he not take 
advantage of the popular superstition and 
disappear indeed, taking Glory with him ¢ 
But no, no, no! 

Through all the torment of his soul his 
religion had remained the same, and now it 
rose up before him like a pillar of cloud and 
fire. He would do as he had intended, 
whatever the consequences, and if he were 
charged with crimes he had not committed, 
if he were accused of offences of his followers, 
he would make no defence ; if need be, he 
would allow himself to be convicted, and 
being innocent in this instance, God would 
accept his punishment as an atonement for 
his other sins. Glorious sacrifice! He 
would make it! He would make it! And 
Glory herself would be proud of it some day. 

With the glow of this resolution upon 
him he turned into Scotland Yard and 
stepped boldly up to the office. The officer 
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in charge received him with a deferential 
bow, but went on talking in a low voice to 
an inspector of police who was also standing 
at the other side of a counter. 

“Strange !” he was saying. 
he was seen getting into the 
Euston ?’ 

“Don’t know that he wasn’t, either, in 
spite of all he says.” 

“Thinking of the dog ?’ 

“Well, the dog too,” said the inspector, 
and then seeing John he muttered, “ Helloa ! 
Who's here 7” 

The officer stepped up to the counter. 
“ What can I do for you, sir 7” he asked. 

John knew that the supreme moment had 
come, and he felt proud of himself that his 
resolution did not waver. Lifting his head 
he said in a low and rapid voice, “ I under- 
stand that you have a warrant for the arrest 
of Father Storm 7” 

“We had, sir,” the officer answered. 

John looked embarrassed. “ What do you 
mean by that 7” 

“T mean that Father Storm is now in 
custody.” . 

John stared at the man with a feeling of 
stupefaction. “In custody! Did you say 
in custody 7” 

“Precisely. He 
up.” 

John answered impetuously, “ But that. is 
impossible !” 

“ Why impossible, sir ? 
in this case 7” 

A certain quivering moved John’s mouth. 
* T am Father Storm himself.” 

The officer was silent for a moment; then 
he turned to the inspector with a pitying 
smile. ‘ Another of them,” he said signifi- 
cantly. The psychology of criminals had 
been an interesting study to this official. 

“ Wait a minute,” said the inspector, and 
he went hurriedly through an inner doorway. 
The officer asked John some questions about 
his movements since yesterday. Joh an- 
swered vaguely in broken and rather be- 


“T thought 
train at 


has just given himself 


Are you interested 


wildering sentences. Then the inspector 
returned. 

“You are Father Storm ?” 

yes,” 


“Do you know of anybody who might 
wish to personate you ;” 

“God forbid that anyoue should do that !” 

* Still there is someone here who says — 7 

* Let me see him.” 

“Come this way—quietly,” said the in- 
spector, and John followed him to the inner 
room. His pride was all gone, his head was 


hanging low, and he was a prey to extra- 
ordinary agitation. 

A man in a black cassock was sitting at a 
table making a statement to another officer 
with an open book before him. His back 
was to the door, but John knew him ina 
moment. It was Brother Andrew. 

“Then why have you given yourself up ?” 
the officer asked, and Brother Andrew began 
on a rambling and foolish explanation. He 
had seen it stated in an evening paper that 
the Father had been traced to the train at 
Euston, and he thought it a pity-—a pity 
that the police—that the police should waste 
their time 

“Take care !” said the officer. ‘ You are 
in a position that should make you careful of 
What you say.” 

And then the inspector stepped forward, 
leaving John by the door. 

“You still say you are Father Storm 7” 

“Of course | do!” said Brother Andrew 
indignantly. “If I were anybody else do you 
think I should come here and give myself 
up?” 

“ Then who is this standing behind you 7” 

Brother Andrew turned and saw John, 
and made a start of surprise and a cry of 
terror. He seemed hardly able to believe 
in the reality of what was before him and 
his restless eyeballs rolled fearfully. John 
tried to speak, but he could only utter a 
few inarticulate sounds. 

“Well?” said the inspector. And while 
John stood with head down and heaving 
breast Brother Andrew began to laugh 
hysterically and to say 

“Don’t you know who this is? This is 
my lay brother. I brought him out of the 
Brotherhood six months ago, and he has 
been with me ever since.” 

The officers looked at each other. “ Good 
heavens!” cried Brother Andrew in an 
imperious voice, “don’t you believe me ? 
You mustn’t touch this man. He has done 
nothing, nothing at all. He is as tender as 
a woman and wouldn’t hurt a fly. What's 
he doing here ? ” 

The officers also were dropping their 
heads, and the heartrending voice went on, 
“ Have you arrested him? You'll do very 
wrong if you arrest . But perhaps he 
has given himself up? That would be just 
like him. He is devoted to me, and would 
tell you any falsehood if he thought it would 

sut you must send himaway. .. . Tell 
him to go back to his old mother—that’s 
the proper place for him. Good God! do 
you think I am telling you lies ¢” 
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There was silence for a moment. “ My 
poor lad, hush, hush!” said John in a tone 
full of tenderness and authority. Then he 
turned to the inspector with a pitiful smile of 
triumph. “ Are you satisfied ?” he asked. 

“Quite satisfied, Father,’ the officer 
answered in a broken voice, and then 
Brother Andrew began to cry. 


The morning sun was streaming across the 
room when Liza came in with the tea. 

“Did ye see the Farver last night, Miss 
Gloria ?” 

“Oh yes, that was all right, Liza.” 

The day’s newspaper was lying folded on 
the tray. She took it up and opened it, 
remembering the Derby and thinking for 
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Wien Glory awoke on the morning after 
the Derby and thought of John, she felt no 
remorse. A sea of bewildering difficulty lay 
somewhere ahead, but she would not look at 
it. He loved her, she loved him, and nothing 
else mattered. If rules and vows. stood 
between them, so much the worse for such 
enemies of love. 


the first time of Drake’s triumph. — But 
What caught her eye in glaring headlines 
was adifferent matter. “The Panic Terror : 
Collapse of the Farce.” 

It was a shrick of triumphant derision. 
The fateful day had come and gone, yet 
London stood where it did before. Last 
night's tide had flowed and ebbed, and the 
dwellings of men were not submerged. No 
earthyuake had swallowed up St. Paul’s ; no 
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mighty bonfire of the greatest city of the 
world had lit up the sky of Europe, and even 
the thunderstorm which had broken over 
London had only laid the dust and left the 
air more clear. 

“London is to be congratulated on the 
collapse of this panic, which, so far as we can 
hear, has been attended by only one casualty 
—-an assault in Brown’s Square, Westminster, 
on a young soldier, Charles Wilkes, of the 
Wellington Barracks, by two of the frantic 
army of the terror-stricken. The injured 
man was removed to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
while his assailants were taken to Rochester 
tow police station, and we have only to 
regret that the clerical panic-maker himself 
has not yet shared the fate of his followers. 
Late last night the authorities, recovering 
from their extraordinary supineness, issued a 
warrant for his arrest, but up to the time of 
going to press he had escaped the vigilance 
of the police.” 

Glory was breathing audibly as she read, 
and iza, who was drawing up the blind, 
looked back at her with surprise. 

“Liza, have you mentioned to anybody 
that Father Storm was here last night 7” 

“Why, no, Miss; there ain't nobody 
stirrin’ yet, and besides ——” 

“Then don’t mention it to a soul. 
you do me that great, great kindness ? ’ 

“Down't ye know I will, mum?” said 
Liza, with a twinkle of the eye and a wag 
of the head. 

Glory dressed hurriedly, went down to the 
drawing-room and wrote a letter. It was to 
Sefton, the manager: “Do not expect me 
to play to-night. I don’t feel up to it. 
Sorry to be so troublesome.” 

Then came in with another news- 
paper in her hand, and without saying any- 
thing Glory showed her the letter. Rosa 
read it and returned it in silence. They 
understood each other. 

During the next few hours Glory’s im- 
patience became feverish, and as soon as the 
first of the evening papers appeared she sent 
out for it. The panic was subsiding, and the 
people who had gone to the outskirts were 
returning to the city in troops, looking 
downcast and ashamed. No news of Father 
Storm. Inquiry that morning at Scotland 
Yard elicited the fact that nothing had yet 
been heard of him. There was much 
perplexity as to where he had spent the 
previous night. 

Glory’s face tingled and burned. Froin 
hour to hour she sent out for new editions. 
The panic itself was now eclipsed by the 
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interest of John Storm’s disappearance. It 
appeared that his followers scouted the idea 
that he had fled from London. Nevertheless 
he had fallen. As a pretender to the gift of 
prophecy his career was at an end, and his 
crazy system of mystical divinity was the 
laughing-stock of London. 

“Tt does not surprise us that this second 
Moses, this mock Messiah, has broken down. 
Such men always do, and must collapse ; but 
that the public should ever have taken 
seriously a movement which And 
then a grotesque list of John’s followers : 
one pawnbroker, one waiter, one knocker- 
up. two or three apprentices, etc. 

As she read all this Glory was at- the same 
time glowing with shame, trembling with 
fear, and burning with indignation. She 
dined with Rosa alone, and they tried to talk 
of other matters. The effort was useless. 
At last Rosa said— 

“T have to follow this thing up for the 
paper, dear, and I’m going to-night to see if 
they hold the usual service in his church.” 

“ May I go with you?” 

“Tf you wish to. But it will be useless ; 
he won’t be there.” 

“Why not ?” 

“The Prime Minister left London last 
night. I can’t help thinking there is some- 
thing in that.” 

“He will be there, He’s not the 
man to run away. I know him,” said Glory 
proudly. 

The church was crowded, and it was with 
difficulty they found their seats. John’s 
enemies were present in force—all the owners 
of vested interests who had seen their liveli- 
hood threatened by the man who declared 
war on vice and its upholders. There was 
a dangerous atmosphere before the service 
began, and notwithstanding her brave faith 
in him, Glory: found herself praying that 
John Storm might not come. As the organ 
played and the choir and clergy entered the 
excitement was intense, and some of the 
congregation got on to their seats in their 
eagerness to see if the Father was there. He 
was not there. The black cassock and biretta 
in which he had lately preached were no- 
where to be seen, and a murmur of disap- 
pointment passed over friends and enemies 
alike. 

Then camea disgraceful spectacle. A man 
with a bloated face and a bandage about. his 
forehead rose in his place and cried, “ No 
popery, boys!” Straightway the service, 
which was being conducted by two of the 
clerical brothers from the Brotherhood, was 
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interrupted by hissing, whistling, shouting, 
yelling and whooping indescribable. Songs 
were roared out during the lessons, and 
cushions, hassocks and prayer-books were 
flung at the altar and its furniture. The 
terrified choir boys fled downstairs to their 
own quarters, and the clergy were driven out 
of the church. 

John’s own people stole away in terror and 
shame, but Glory leapt to her feet as if to 
fling herself on the cowardly rabble. Her 
voice was lost in the tumult, and Rosa drew 
her out into the street. 

“Ts there no law in the land to prevent 
brawling like this?” she cried; but the 
police paid no heed to her. 

Then the congregation, which had broken 
up, came rushing out of the church and 
round to the door leading to the chambers 
beneath it. 

“They've found him,” thought Glory, 
pressing her hand over her heart. But no, 
it was another matter. Immediately after- 
wards there rose over the babel of human 
voices the deep music of the bloodhound 
in full cry. The crowd shrieked with fear 
and delight, then surged and parted, and the 
dog came running through, with its stern 
up, its head down, its forehead wrinkled, 
and the long drapery of its ears and flews 
hanging in folds about its face. In a 
moment it was gone, its mellow note was 
dying away in the neighbouring streets, and 
a gang of ruffians were racing after it. 
“That'll find the feller if he’s in London,” 
somebody shouted—it was the man with the 
bandaged forehead—and there were yells of 
fiendish laughter. 

Glory’s head was going round, and she was 
holding on to Rosa’s arm with a convulsive 
grasp. 

“The cowards!” she cried. “To use 
that poor creature’s devotion to its master 
for their own inhuman ends! It’s cowardly, 
it’s brutal, it’s .. .! Oh, oh, oh!” 

“ Come, dear,” said Rosa ; and she dragged 
Glory away. 

They went back through Broad Sanctuary. 
Neither spoke, but both were thinking, ‘ He 
has gone to the monastery. He intends to 
stay there until the storm is over.” At 
Westminster Bridge they parted. 

“T have somewhere to go,” said Rosa, 
turning down to the Underground. 

“She is going to Bishopsgate Street,” 
thought Glory, and they separated with 
constraint. 

teturning to Clement’s Inn, Glory found a 
letter from Drake. 


“DeEaR GLoRY,—How can I apologise to 
you for my detestable behaviour of last 
night? The memory of what passed has 
taken all the joy out of the success upon 
which everybody is congratulating me. I 
have tried to persuade myself that you would 
make allowances for the day, and the circum- 
stances, and my natural excitement. But 
your life has been so blameless that it fills 
me with anguish and horror to think how I 
exposed you to misrepresentation by allowing 
you to go to that place, and by behaving to 
you as I did when you were there. Thank 
God, things went no farther, and some 
blessed power prevented me from carrying 
out my threat to follow you. Believe me, 
you shall see no more of men like Lord 
Robert Ure and women like his associates. 
I despise them from my heart and wonder 
how I can have tolerated them so long. Do 
let me beg the favour of a line consenting to 
allow me to call and ask your forgiveness.— 
Yours most humbly, 

F. H. N. DRAKE.” 


Glory slept badly that night, and as soon 
as Liza was stirring she rang for the news- 
paper. 

“Didn't ye ‘ear the dorg, mum?” said 
Liza. 

“What dog ?” 

“The Farver’s dorg. It was scratchin’ at 
the front dawer afore I was up this mornin’. 
‘It’s the milk,’ sez I. But the minute 
[ opened the dawer up it came ter the 
drawerin’-room and went snufflin’ rahnd 
everywhere.” 

“ Where is it now ?” 

“Gorn, mun.” 

“Did anybody else see it? Nov You 
say no? You're sure? Then say nothing 
about it, Liza, nothing whatever; that’s a 
good girl.” 

The newspaper was full of the mysterious 
disappearance. Not a trace of the Father 
had yet been found. The idea had been 
started that he had gone into seclusion at 
the Anglican monastery with which he was 
associated, but on inquiry at Bishopsgate 
Street it was found that nothing had been 
seen of him there. Since yesterday the 
whole of London had been scoured by the 
police, but not one fact had been brought to 
light to make clearer the mystery of his 
going away. With the most noticeable face 
and habit in London, he had evaded scrutiny 
and gone into a retirement which baffled dis- 
covery. No master of the stage art could 
have devised a more sensational disappear- 
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ance. He had vanished as though whirled 
to heaven ina cloud, and that was literally 
what the more fanatical of his followers be- 
lieved to have been his fate. ° Among these 
persons there were wild-eyed hangers-on 
telling of a flight upwards on a fiery chariot, 
as well as a predicted disappearance and re- 
appearance after three days. Such were the 
stories being gulped down by the thousands 
who still clung, with an undefinable fascina- 
tion, to the memory of the charlatan. Mean- 
time the soldier Wilkes had died of his in- 
juries, and the coroner’s inquiry was to be 
opened that day. 

“ Unfeeling brutes! The bloodhound is 
an angel of mercy compared to them!” 
thought Glory. But the worst sting was in 
the thought that John had fled out of fear 
and was now in hiding somewhere. 

Towards noon the newsboys were rushing 
through the Inn, crying their papers against 
all regulations, and at the same moment 
Rosa came in to say that John Storm had 
surrendered. ; 

“T knew it!” cried Glory, “I knew he 
would !” 

Then Rosa told her of Brother Andrew’s 
attempt to personate his master, and with 
what pitiful circumstances it had ended. 

“ Only a lay brother, you say, Rosa ?” 

* Yes, a poor half-witted soul apparently— 
must have been to imagine that a subterfuge 
like that would succeed in London.” 

Glory’s eyes were gleaming. “ Rosa,” she 
said, “ I would rather have done what he did 
than play the greatest part in the world !” 

She wished to be present at the trial, and 
proposed to Rosa that she should go with 
her. 

“But dare you, my child ? Considering 
your old friendship, dare you see him ?” 

“Pare I?” said Glory. “ Dare I stand 
in the dock by his side ?” 

But when she got to Bow Street and saw 
the crowds in the court, the line of distin- 
guished persons of both sexes allowed to sit 
on the bench, the army of reporters and 
newspaper artists, and all the mass of smiling 
and eager faces without ruth or pity, gathered 
together as for a show, her heart sickened 
and she crept out of the place before the 
prisoner was brought into the dock. 

Walking to and fro in the corridor she 
waited the result of the trial. It was nota 
long one. The charge was that of causing 
people unlawfully to assemble to the danger 
of the public peace. ‘There was no defence. 
A man with a bandaged forehead was the 
first of the witnesses. He was a publican 


who lived in Brown’s Square, and had been a 
friend of the soldier Wilkes. The injury to 
his forehead was the result of a blow from a 
stick given by the prisoner’s lay brother on 
the night of the Derby, when, with the help 
of the deceased, he had attempted to liberate 
the bloodhound. He had much to say of 
the Father’s sermons, his speeches, his pre- 
dictions, his slanders, and his disloyalty. 
Other witnesses were Pincher and Hawkins. 
They were in a state of abject fear at the 
fate hanging over their own heads, and tried 
to save their own skins by laying the blame 
of their own conduct upon the Father. The 
last witness was Brother Andrew, and he 
broke down utterly. Within an hour Rosa 
came out to say that John Storm had been 
committed for trial. Bail was not asked 
for, and the prisoner, who had not uttered 
a word from first to last, had been taken 
back to the cells. 

Glory hurried home and shut herself in 
her room. The newsboys in the street were 
shouting, “ Father Storm in the dock ! ” and 
filling the air with their cries. She covered 
her ears with her hands and made noises in 
her throat that she might not hear. 

John Storm’s career was at an end. It 
was all her fault. If she had yielded to his 
desire to leave London, if she had joined 
him there, how different everything must 
have been! But she had broken in upon his 
life and wrecked it. She had sinned against 
him who had given her everything that one 
human soul can give another. 

Liza came up with red eyes, bringing the 
evening papers aud a letter. The papers 
contained long reports of the trial and short 
editorials reproving the public for its interest 
in such a poor impostor. Some of them 
contained sketches of the prisoner, and of 
the distinguished persons recognised in court. 
“The stage was represented by...” And 
then a caricature of herself. 

The letter was from Aunt Rachel. 


“ My DEAR, MY BEST BELOVED GLORY !— 
I know how much your kind heart will be 
lowered by the painful tidings I have to 
write to you. Lord Storm died on Monday 
and was buried to-day. To the last he 
declared he would never yield to make peace 
with John, and he has left nothing to him 
but his title, so that our dear friend is now 
a nobleman without an estate. Everybody 
about the old lord at the end was unanimous 
in favour of his son; but he would not 
listen to them, and the scene at the deathbed 
was shocking and terrible. It seems that 
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with his dying breath and many bursts of 
laughter he read aloud his will, which ordered 
that his effects should be sold and the pro- 
ceeds given to some society for the protec- 
tion of the Established Church. And then 
he told old Chalse that as soon as he 
was gone a coffin was to be got and he was 
to be screwed down at once, “ for,” said he, 
“my son would not come to see me /iving, 
and he shan’t stand grinning at me dead.” 
The funeral was at Kirkpatrick this morning, 
and few came to see the last of one who had 
left none to mourn him. But just as the 
remains were being deposited in the dark 
vault a carriage drove up and an elderly 
gentleman got out. No one knew him, and 
he stood and looked down with his impassive 
face while the service was being read, and 
then, without speaking to anyone, he got 
back into the carriage and drove away. The 
minute he was gone I told Anna he was 
somebody of consequence, and then every- 
body said it had been Lord Storm’s brother 
and no less a person than the Prime Minister 
of England. It seems that the sale is to 
come off immediately, so that Knockaloe 
will be a waste, as if sown with salt, and so 
far as this island is concerned all trace of 
the Storms, father and son, will be gone for 
good. I ever knew it must end thus. But 
I will more particularly tell you everything 
when we meet again, which [ hope may be 
soon. Meantime I need not say how much 
Iam, my dear child, your ever fond—nay, 
more than fond, devofed auntie, 
RACHEL.” 


XI. 


“Yrs,” said Rosa across the dinner-table, 
“the sudden fall of a man who has filled 
a large space in the public eye is always 
pitiful. It is like the fall of a great tree 
in the forest. One never realised how big 
it was until it was down.” 

“ It’s awful—awful !” said Glory. 

“Whether one liked the man or not, such 
a downfall seems hard to reconcile with the 
idea of a beneficent Providence.” 

“ Hard ? Impossible, you mean ! ” 

“Glory !” 

“Oh, I’m only a pagan, and always have 
been, but I can’t believe in a God that does 
nothing—I won't, I won't!” 

“Still we can’t see the end yet. After 
the cross the resurrection, as the church 
folks say, and who knows but out of all 
this——_”” 

* What's to become of his church 7” 

* Oh, there'll be people enough to see to 


that ; and if the dear Archdeacon . . . But 
he’s busy with Mrs. Mackray, bless him! She 
has gone to wreck at last and is living hidden 
away in a farmhouse somewhere that she 
may drink herself to death without detection 
and interruption. But the Archdeacon and 
Lord Robert have found her out, and there 
they are hovering round like two vultures 
waiting for the end.” 

“ And his orphanage ?” 

“Ah, that’s another pair of shoes alto- 
gether, dear. Being an institution that asks 
for an income instead of giving one there'll 
be nobody too keen to take it over.” 

*Q God! O God! What aworld it is!” 
cried Glory. 

After dinner she went off to Westminster 
in search of the orphanage. It stood on a 
corner of the church square. The door was 
closed and the windows of the ground floor 
were shuttered. With difficulty she obtained 
admission and got access to the person in 
charge. This was an elderly lady in a black 
silk dress and with snow-white hair. 

“T’m no the matron, Miss,” she said. 
“The matron’s gone, fled awa’ like a’ the 
lave o’ the grand Sisters, thinking sure the 
mob would mak’ this house their next point 
of attack.” 

“Then I know who yow are. 
Mrs. Callender,” said Glory. 

* Jane Callender Tam, young leddy. And 
who may ve be yersel’ 7” 

“I’m a friend of John’s, and I want to 
know if there’s anything——” 

“ You're no the lassie hersel’, are ye ? You 
are, though; I see fine you are. Come, kiss 
me: again, lassie. Oh dear, oh dear! And 
to think we must be meeting same as this! 
For a’ the world it’s like clasping hands 
ower the puir laddie’s grave.” 

They cried in each other's arms, and then 
both felt better. 

* And the children,” said Glory, “ who's 
looking after them if the matron and Sisters 
are gone ?” 

“ Just me, and the puir bairns themsel’s, 
and the wee maid of all wark that opened the 
door til ye. But come your ways and look 
at them.” 

The dormitory was on an upper. story. 
Mrs. Callender had opened the door softly, 
and Glory stepped into a large dark room 
in which fifty children lay asleep. Their 
breathing was all that could be heard, and it 
seemed to fill the air as with the rustle of a 
gentle breeze. But it was hard to look upon 
them and to think of their only earthly 
father in his cell. With full hearts and dry 
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throats the two women returned to a room 
below. 

By this time the square, which before had 
only shown people standing in doorways and 
lounging at street corners, was crowded with 
a noisy rabble. They were shouting out in- 
decent jokes about * monks,” “ his reverend 
lordship,” and “ doctors of diwinity,” and a 
small gang of them had got a rope which 
they were trying to throw as a lasso round a 
figure of the Virgin in a niche over the 
porch. The figure came down at length 
amid shrieks of delight, and when the police 
charged the mob they flung stones which 
broke the church windows. 

Again Glory 
felt an impulse to 
throw herself on 
the cowardly rab- 
ble, but she only 
crouched at the 
window by the 
side of Mrs. Cal- 
lender and looked 
down at the sea 
of faces below, 
with their evil 
eyes and cruel 
mouths, 

“Oh, what a 
thing it is to be 
a woman!” she 
moaned. pes 

“ Ay, lassie, ay, 
there’s mair than 
ane of us has felt 
that,” said Mrs. +s 
Callender. : 

Glory did not 
speak again as 
long as they knelt 
by the window . 
holding cach 
other’s hands, but 
the tears that had sprung to her eyes at the 
thought of her helplessness dried up of them- 
selves, and in their place came the light of a 
great resolution. She knew that her hour 
had struck at last—that this was the begin- 
ning of the end. 

The theatres were emptying, and carriages 
were rolling away from them as she drove 
home by way of the Strand. She saw her 
name on omnibuses and her picture on 
hoardings, and felt a sharp pang. But she 
was in a state of feverish excitement, and the 
pain was gone in a moment. 

Another letter from Drake was waiting 
for her at the Inn. 


‘©All her jewels were made 





up 


“T feel, my dear Glory, that you are 
entirely justified in your silence ; but to 
show you how deep is my regret, | am about 
to ask you to put it in my power to atone, 
as far as I can, for the conduct which has 
quite properly troubled and hurt you. You 
will put me under an eternal obligation to 
you if you will consent to become my wife. 
We should be friends as well as lovers, 
Glory, and in an age distinguished for bril- 
liant and beautiful women, it would be the 
crown of my honour that my wife was above 
all a woman of genius. Nothing should 
disturb the development of your gifts, and 
if any social claims conflicted with them, 

they, and not you, 

would suffer. For 
the rest I can 
bring you noth- 
ing, dear, but 

thanks to the 
good father who 
was born before 
me—such advan- 
tages as belong to 
wealth. But so 
far as these go 
there is no plea- 
sure you need 
deny yourself, and 
if your sympathies 
are set on any 
good work for 
humanity, there is 
no opportunity 
you May not com- 

mand. With this I 

can only offer you 

the love and devo- 
tion of my whole 
heart and soul, 
4 which now wait 
in fear and pain 
for your reply.” 

Glory read this letter with a certain 
quivering of the eyelids, but she put it away 
without a qualm. Nevertheless the letter 
was hard to reply to, and she made many 
attempts without satisfying herself in the 
end. There was a note of falsehood in all of 
them, and she felt troubled and ashamed. 

“When I remember how good you have 
been to me from the first, | could ery to 
think of the answer I must give you. But I 
can’t help it, oh, I can’t, [ can’t! Don’t 
think me ungrateful, and don’t suppose I-am 
angry, or in any way hurt or offended, but 
to do what you desire is impossible, quite, 
quite impossible. Oh, if you only knew 
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what it is to deny myself the future you offer 
me, to turn my back on the gladness with 
which life has come to me, to strip all these 
roses from my hair, you would believe it 
must be a far, far higher call than to worldly 
rank and greatness that [ am listening to at 
last. And it is. A woman may trifle with 
her heart while the one she loves is well and 
happy, or great and prosperous, but when he 
is down, and the cruel world is trampling on 
him, there can be no paltering with it any 
longer. . . . Yes, [ must go to Aim if I go 
to anybody. Besides, you can do without 
me, and he cannot. You have all the world, 
and he has nothing but me. If you were a 
woman you would understand all this. But 
you are loyal and brave and true, and when 
I look at your letter and remember how 
often you have spoken up for a fallen man, 
my heart quivers and my eyes grow dim, and 
I know what it means to be an English 
gentleman.” 

After writing this letter she went up to 
her bedroom and busied herself about for an 
hour, making up parcels of her clothing and 
jewellery, and labelling them with envelopes 
bearing names. The plainer costumes she 
addressed to Aunt Anna, a fur-lined coat to 
Aunt Rachel, an opera cloak to Rosa, and a 
quantity of underclothing to Liza. All her 
jewels and nearly all the silver trinkets from 
the dressing-table were made up ina parcel 
by themselves and addressed back to the 
giver, Sir Francis Drake. 

The clock of St. Clement Danes was 
chiming midnight when this was done, and 
she stood a moment and asked herself, “ Is 
there anything else?” Then there was a 
slippered foot on the stair and somebody 
knocked. 

“It’s only me, mum; and can [ do any- 
think for ye 7” 

Glory opened the door and found Jiiza 
there half dressed, and looking as if she had 
heen crying. 

“Nothing, Liza, nothing, thank you. But 
why aren’t you in bed 7” 

“T can’t sleep a blessed wink to-night 
somehow, mum,” said Liza. And then look- 
ing into the room: “ But are ye goin’ away 
somewhere, Miss Gloria 7” 

“ Yes, perhaps.” 

“Thort ye was. I could hear ye down- 


stairs. 

“Not far though—just a little journey. 
Go back to bed now. Good night.” 

“Good night, Miss,” and Liza went down 
with lingering footsteps. 

Half an hour or so afterwards Glory heard 


Rosa come in from the office, and pass up 
to her bedroom on the floor above. “ Dear, 
unselfish soul!” she thought. And then she 
sat down to write another letter. 


“Darina Rosa,—I am going to leave 
you, but there is no help for it—I must. 
Don’t you remember I used to say if [should 
ever find a man who was willing to sacrifice 
all the world for me I would leave everything 
behind and follow him? I have found him, 
dear, and he has not only sacrificed all the 
world for my sake, but trampled on heaven 
itself. I can’t go to him now—would to 
heaven I could !—but neither can I go on 
living this present life any longer. So [ am 
turning my back on it all, exactly as I said J 
would : the world, so sweet and so cruel ; 
art, so beautiful and so difficult, and even 
‘the clapping of hands in a theatre.’ You 
will say [ am a donkey, and so I may be, 
but it must be a descendant of Balaam’s 
old friend, who knew the way she ought 
to fo. 

“Forgive me that I am going without 
saying good-bye. It is enough to have to 
resist the battering of one’s own doubts 
without encountering your dear solicitations. 
And forgive me that I am not telling you 
where [am going to and what is to become of 
me. You will be questioned and examined, 
and I feel as much frightened of being over- 
taken by my old existence as the poor simple- 
ton who took it into his head that he was a 
grain of barley, and as often as he saw a cock 
or a hen he ran for his life. Thank you, 
dearest, for allowing me to share your sweet 
rooms with you, for the bright hours we 
have spent in them, and all the merry jaunts 
we have had together. There will be fewer 
creature comforts where I go to next, and 
my feet will not be so quick to do evil, which 
will at least be a saving of shoe leather. 

“Good-bye, old girl—loyal, unselfish, de- 
voted friend! God will reward you yet, and 
a good man who has been chasing a will-o’- 
the-wisp will open his eyes to see that all the 
time the star of the morning has been by his 
side. To-morrow when I leave the house I 
know I shall want to run up and kiss you as 
you lie asleep, but I mustn't do that; the 
little druggeted stairs to your room would be 
like the road to another but not a better 
place, which is also paved with good inten- 
tions. What a scatter-brain I am! My 
heart is breaking too with all this severing 
of my poor little riven cords. Your foolish 
old chummie (the last of her), 

GLORY.” 
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Next morning, almost as soon as it was 
light, she rose and drew a little tin box from 
under the bed. It was the box that had 
brought all her belongings to London when 
she came first from her island home. Out 
of this box she drew a simple gray costume 

the costume she had bought for outdoor 
wear When a nurse at the hospital. Putting 
it on, she looked at herself in the glass. The 
plain gray figure, so unlike what she had 
been the night before, sent a little stab to 
her heart, and she sighed. 

** But this is Glory, after all,” she thought. 
“This is the granddaughter of my grand- 
fat her, the daughter of my father, and not 
the visionary woman who has been masquerad- 
ing in London so long.” But the conceit 
did not comfort her very much, and scalding 
tear-drops began to fall. 

Tying up some other clothing into a little 
bundle, she opened the room door and 
listened. There was no noise in the house, 
and she crept downstairs with a light tread. 
At the drawing-room she paused and took 
one last look round at the place where she 
had spent so many exciting hours and lived 
through such various phases of life. While 
she stood on the threshold there was a sound 
of heavy breathing. It came from the pug 
which lay coiled up on the sofa asleep. Re- 
proaching herself with having forgotten the 
little thing, she took it wp in her arms and 
hushed it, when it awoke and began to whine. 
Then she crept down to the front door, 
opened it softly, passed out and closed it 
after her. There wasa click of the lock in the 
silent gardens, and then no sound anywhere 
but the chirrup of the sparrows in the eaves. 

The sun was beginning to climb over the 
cool and quiet streets as she went along, and 
some cabmen in the square looked over at 
the woman in nurse’s dress, with the little 
bundle in one hand and the dog under the 
other arm. “ Been to a death, p’raps. Some 
uv these nurses they’ve tender ‘earts, bless ’em, 
and when I was in the awspital...” But 
she turned her head and hurried on, and the 
voice was lost in the empty air. 

As she dipped into the slums of West- 
minster the sun gleamed on her wet face, and 
a group of noisy, happy girls, going to their 
work in the jam factories of Soho, came to- 
wards her laughing. The girls looked at the 
Sister as she passed, their tongues stopped, 
and there was a hush. 


XII 


JoHN Srorm’s enemies had succeeded. He 
was committed for sedition, and there was 


the probability that he would be brought up 
again and charged with complicity in man- 
slaughter. Throughout the proceedings at 
the police court he maintained a calm and 
dignified silence. Supported by an exalted 
faith, he regarded even death with composure. 
When the trial was over and the policeman 
who stood at the back of the dock tapped 
him on the arm, he started like a man 
whose mind had been occupied by other 
Issues. 

“Eh?” 

“Come,” said the policeman ; and he was 
taken back to the cells. 

Next day he was removed to Holloway, 
and there he observed the same calm and 
silent attitude. His bearing touched and 
impressed the authorities, and they tried by 
various small kindnesses to make his im- 
prisonment easy. He encouraged them but 
little. 

On the second morning an officer came 
to his cell and said, “ Perhaps you would 
care to look at the newspaper, Father ? ” 

“Thank you, no,” he answered. “ The 
newspapers were never much to me even 
when I was living in the world, they cannot 
be necessary now that [ am going out of it.” 

“Oh, come, you exaggerate your danger. 
Besides, now that the papers contain so much 
about yourself 

‘That is a reason why I should not see 
‘iia sir.” 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Father, this 
morning’s paper has something about some- 
body else, and that was why I brought it.” 

“Eh?” 

“Somebody near to you—very near, and 

sut Dll leave it with you. . Nothing 
to complain of this morning ? No?” 

But John Storm was already deep in the 
columns of the newspaper. He found the 
news intended for him. It was the death 
of his father. The paragraph was cruel and 
merciless. “ Thus the unhappy man who was 
brought up at Bow Street two days ago is 
now a peer in his own right and the imme- 
diate heir to an earldom.” 

The moment was a bitter and terrible one. 
Memories of past years swept over him— 
half-forgotten incidents of his boyhood, when 
his father was his only friend, and he walked 
with his father’s hand in his—memories of 
his father’s love for him, his hopes, his aims, 
his ambitions, and all the vast ado of his poor 
delusive dreams. And then came thoughts 
of the broken old man dying alone, and of 
himself in his prison eell. It had been a 
strangely familiar thought to him of late that 
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if he left London at seven in the morning 
he could speak to his father at seven the 
same night. And now his father was gone, 
the last opportunity was lost, and he could 
speak to him no more. 

But he tried to conquer the cali of blood 
which he had put aside so long, and to set 
over against it the claims of his exalted 
mission and the spirit of the teaching of 
Christ. What had Christ said? ‘ Call no 
man your father upon the earth, for one 
is your Father which is in heaven.” 

* Yos,” he thought, “ that’s it: ‘for one 
is your Father which is in heaven.’ ” 

Then he took up the newspaper again, 
thinking to read with a calmer mind the 





“Then he took up the newspaper again.” 


report of his father’s death and burial ; but 
his eye fell on a different matter. 

* Another Mysterious Disap) CUTAN, 
Hardly has the public mind recovered from 
the perplexity attending the disappearance 
of a well-known clergyman from West- 
minster, when the news comes of a no less 
mysterious disappearance of a popular actress 
from a West-End theatre.” 

It was Glory. 

“ Although a recent acquisition to the 
stage, and the latest English actress to come 
into her heritage of fame, she was already 
a universal favourite, and her sudden and 
unaccountable disappearance is a shock as 
well as a surprise. To the disappointment 
of the public, she had not played her part 
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for nearly a week, having excused herself on 
the ground of indisposition ; but there was 
apparently nothing in the state of her health 
to give cause for anxiety or to prepare her 
friends for the step she has taken. What 
has become of her appears to be entirely 
beyond conjecture ; but her colleagues and 
associates are still hoping for the best, 
though the tone of a letter left behind 
gives only too much reason to fear a sad and 
perhaps fatal sequel.” 

When the officer entered the cell again 
an hour after his first visit, John Storm was 
pallid and thin and gray. The sublime 
faith he had built up for himself had fallen 
to ruins, a cloud had hidden the face of the 
Father which was in heaven, and the death 
he had waited for as the crown of his life 
seemed to be no better than an abject end to 
a career that had failed. 

“Cheer up!” said the officer. “ I’ve some 
good news for you at all events.” 

The prisoner smiled sadly and shook his 
head. 

“ Bail was offered and accepted at Bow 
Street this morning, and you will be at 
liberty to leave us to-day.” 

“* When, sir?” said John, and his manner 
changed immediately. 

“Well, not just yet, you know.” 

“For the love of God, sir, let me go at 
once! I have something to do—somebody 
to look for and find.” 

“Still, for your own security, Father——” 

“But why 7” 

“Then you don’t know that the mob sent 
a dog out in search of you 7’ 

“No, [ didn’t know that; but if all the 
dogs of Christendom——” 

“There are worse dogs waiting for you 
than any that go on four legs, you know.” 

“That's nothing, sir, nothing at all; and 
if bail has been accepted surely it is your 
duty to liberate me at once. I claim—I 
demand that you should do so !” 

The officer raised his eyes in astonish- 
ment. “You surprise me, Father. After 
your calmness and patience and submission 
to authority too!” 

John Storm remained silent for a moment, 
and then he said with a touching solemnity, 
“You must forgive me, sir. You are very 
good —everybody is good to me here. Still, 
I am not afraid; and if you can let me 
v0- ” : 

The officer left him. It was several hours 
before he returned. By this time the long 
summer day had closed in, and it was quite 
dark, 
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“They think you’ve gone. You can go 
now. Come this way.” 

At the door of the office, some minutes 
afterwards, John Storm paused with the 
officer’s hand in his, and said 

“Perhaps it is needless to ask who is 
my bail, sir” (he was thinking of Mrs. 
Callender) ; “ but if you can tell me-——” 

“Certainly. It was Sir Francis Drake.” 

John Storm bowed gravely and turned 
away. As he passed out of the yard his 
eyes were bent on the ground and his step 
was slow and feeble. 


At that moment Drake was on his way to 
the Corinthian Club. Early in the evening 
he had seen this letter in the columns of an 
evening paper— 

“The Mysterious Disappearances.—Is_ it 
not extraordinary that in discussing ‘ the 
epidemic of mystery ’ which now fills the air 
of London, it has apparently never occurred 
to anyone that the two mysterious disappear- 
ances which are the text of so many sermons 
may be really one disappearance only ? that 
the ‘man of God’ and the ‘woman of the 
theatre’ may have acted in collusion, from 
the same impulse, and with the same ex- 
pectation, and that the rich and beneficent 
person who (according to latest report) has 
come to the rescue of the one, and is an 
active agent in looking for the other, is 
in reality the foolish though well-meaning 
victim of both 7—R. U.” 

For three hours Drake had searched for 
Lord Robert with flame in his eyes and fury 
in his looks. Going first to Belgrave Square 
he had found the blinds down and the house 
shut up. Mrs. Mackray was dead. She had 
died at a lodging in the country, alone and 
unattended. Her wealth had not been able 
to buy the love and devotion of one faithful 
servant at the end. She had left nothing to 
her daughter except a remonstrance against 
her behaviour, but she had made Lord 
Robert her chief heir and sole executor. 

That amiable mourner had returned to 
London with all possible despatch as soon as 
the breath was out of his mother-in-law’s 
body, and arrangements were made for its 
transit. He was now engaged in relieving 
the tension of so much unusual emotion by 
a round of his nightly pleasures. Drake had 
come up with him at last. 

The Corinthian Club was unusually gay 
that night. ‘“ Helloa there!” came from 
every side. The music in the ball-room was 
louder than ever, and judging by the numbers 
of the dancers, the attraction of ‘ Tra-la- 


la“ was even greater than before. There 
was the note of yet more reckless licence 
everywhere, as if that little world whose life 
was pleasure had been under the cloud of a 
temporary terror and was determined to 
make up for it by the wildest folly. The 
men chaffed and laughed and shouted comic 
songs and kicked their legs about, the women 
drank and giggled. 

Lord Robert was in the supper-room with 
three guests—the “Three Graces.” The 
women were in full evening dress. Betty was 
wearing the ring she had taken from Polly— 
“just to remember her by, pore thing !”°— 
and the others were blazing in similar 
brilliants. The wretched man himself was 
half drunk. He had been talking of Father 
Storm and of his own wife in a jaunty tone, 
behind which there was an intensity of hatred. 

“ But this panic of his, don’t you know, 
was the funniest thing ever heard of | Going 
home that night I counted seventeen people 
on their knees in the streets-—’pon my soul 
I did! Eleven old women of eighty, two 
or three of seventy, and one or two that 
might be as young as sixty-nine. Then the 
epidemic of piety in high life, too! Several 
of our millionaires gave sixpence apiece to 
beggars—were seen to do it, don’t you know ! 
One old girl gave up playing baccarat and 
subscribed to ‘ Darkest England!’ .. . but 
look here !” 

Out of his trousers pockets at either side he 
tugged a torn and crumpled assortment of 
letters and proceeded to tumble them on to 
the table. 

“These are a few of the applications I 
had from curates-in-charge and such beauties 
for the care of the living in Westminster 
while the other gentleman lay in jail. It’s 
the Dishop’s right to appoint the creature, 
don’t you know, but they think a patron’s 
recommendation. . Oh, they're a sweet 
team! Listen to this: ‘ May it please your 
lordship, ee. 

And then in mock tones, flourishing one 
hand, the man read aloud amid the various 
noises of the place—the pop of champagne- 
bottles and the rumble of the dancing in the 
room below—the fulsome letters he had 
received from clergymen. The wretched 
women in their paint and patches shrieked 
with laughter. 

It was at that moment Drake came up, 
looking pale and fierce. 

“ Helloa there! Is it you? Sit down and 
take a glass of fizz.” 

“Not at this table,” said 
prefer to drink with friends.” 


Drake. “I 
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Lord Robert's eyes glistened, and he tried 
tosmile. “ Really ? Thought I was counted 
in that distinguished company, don’t you 
know.” 

“So you were ; but I’ve come to sce that a 
friend who is not a friend is always the worst 
enemy.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“What does that mean?” said Drake, 
throwing the paper on to the table. 
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“And if I won’t—what then ? 

“Then [ll tell the public for myself that 
it’s a lic, a cowardly and contemptible lie, 
and that the man who wrote it is a cur !” 

“QOh-ho! So it’s like that, is it ?” said 
Lord Robert, rising to his feet as if setting 
himself on guard. 

“Yes, it is like that, Lord Robert Ure, 
because the woman who is slandered in that 
letter is as innocent as your own wife, and 

1 


4 





“Take that back, will you?” 


“ Well, what of it ?’ 

“The initials to that letter are yours, and 
all the men I meet tell me that you have 
written it.” 

si They do, do they 2 Well?” 

“JT won't ask you if you did or if you 
didn’t.” 

“ Ton’t, dear boy.” 


“But I'll require you to disown it, publicly 


and at once.” 


ten thousand times as pure as those who are 
your constant company ! ” 

Lord Robert’s angular and ugly face 
clistened with a hateful smile. ‘ Innocent !” 
he cried hoarsely, and then he laughed out 
loud. “Go on! It’s rippin’ to hear you, 
dear boy! Innocent, by God! Just as 
innocent as any other ballet girl!” 

“You liar!” cried Drake. And like a 
flash of light he had shot his fist across the 
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table and struck the man full in the face. 
Then laying hold of the table itself, he swept 
it away with all that was on it, and sprang at 
Lord Robert and took him by the throat. 

“Take that back, will you? Take it 
back !” 

“T won't!” cried Lord Robert, writhing 
and struggling in his grip. 

“Then take that—and that—and that!” 
cried Drake, showering blow after blow, and 
finally flinging the man into the debris of 
what had fallen from the table with a crash. 

The women were screaming by this time, 
and all the house was in alarm. But Drake 
went out with long strides and a ferocious 
face, and no one attempted to stop him. 


XIII. 


RETURNING to St. James’s Street, Drake 
found John Storm waiting in his rooms. 
The men had changed a good deal since 
they last met, and the faces of both showed 
suffering. 

“ Forgive me for this visit,” said Storm. 
“Tt was my first duty to call and thank you 
for what you’ve done.” 

“That’s nothing—nothing -at all,” said 
Drake. 

“T had also another object. You'll know 
what that is.” 

Drake bowed his head. 

“She is gone, it seems, and there is no 
trace left of her.” 

“ None.” 

‘Then you know nothing ?” 
Nothing. And you?” 
‘Nothing whatever.” 

Drake bowed his head again. “TI knew it 
was a lie—that she had gone after you. | 
never believed that story.” 

“Would to God she had!” said Storm 
fervently, and Drake flinched, but bore him- 
self bravely. ‘“ When did she go?” 

“Two days ago, apparently.” 

“ Has anybody looked for her ? ” 

“ T have—everywhere—everywhere I can 
think of. But this London-——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know, I know!” 

“For two days I have never rested, and 
all last night a 

Storm’s eyes were watching the twitchings 
of Drake’s face. He had been sitting un- 
easily on his chair, and now he rose from it. 

“ Are you going already ?” said Drake. 

“ Yes,” said Storm. Then in a husky 
voice he added, “I don’t know if we shall 
ever meet again, you and I. When death 
breaks the link that binds people x 
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“ For God’s sake don’t say that !” 

* But it 7s so, isn’t it ?” 

“Heaven knows! Certainly the letter 
she left behind—the letter to Rosa. 

Poor child, she was such a creature of joy 

so bright, so brilliant! And then to think of 
her . . . I was much to blame. I came be- 
tween you. But if I had once realised 45 

Drake stopped, and the men fixed their 
eyes on each other for a moment and then 
turned their heads away. 

“T’m afraid I’ve done youa great injustice, 
sir,” said Storm. 

“Me ?” 

“T thought she was only your toy, your 
plaything. But perhaps” (his voice was 
breaking) “ perhaps you loved her too.” 

Drake answered, almost inaudibly, “ With 
all my heart and soul !” 

*Then—then we have bo/h lost her ?’ 

* Both.” 

There was silence for a moment. The 
hands of the two men met and clasped and 
parted. 

“]T must go,” said Storm, and he moved 
across the room with a look of utter weariness. 

“ But where are you going to 7” 

“T don’t know—anywhere—nowhere—it 
doesn’t matter now.” 

* Well 4 

“Good night.” 

* Good night.” 

Drake stood at the door below until the 
slow uncertain footsteps had turned the 
corner of the street and died away. 

John Storm was sure now. Overwhelmed 
by his own disgrace, ashamed of his downfall, 
and perhaps with a sense of her own share in 
it, Glory had destroyed herself. 

Strange contradiction! Much as he had 
hated Glory’s way of life, there came to him 
at the moment a deep remorse at the thought 
that he had been the means of putting an 
end to it. And then her gay and happy 
spirit clouded by his own disasters! Her 
good name stained by association with his 
evil one! Her pure soul imperilled by his 
sin and fall ! 

But it was now very late, and he began to 
ask himself where he was to sleep. At first 
he thought of his old quarters under the 
church, and then he told himself that Brother 
Andrew would be gone by this time, and 
that everything connected with the parish 
must be transferred to other keeping. Going 
by an hotel in Trafalgar Square, he stepped 
in and asked for a bed. 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the clerk, who was 
polite and deferential. 
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“Can I have something to eat too ?” 

“Coffee-room to the left, sir. Luggage 
coming, sir?” 

“T have no luggage to-night,” he answered, 
and then he saw that the clerk looked at him 
doubtfully. 

The coffee-room was empty, and only half 
lit up, for dinner was long over, and the 
business of the day was done. John was 
sitting at his meal, eating his food with his 
eyes down and hardly conscious of what was 
going on around, when he became aware that 
from time to time people opened the room 
door and looked across at him, then whispered 
together and passed out. At length the 
clerk came up to him with awkward manners 
and a look of constraint. 

“JT beg your pardon, sir, but—are you 
Father Storm ?” 

John bent his head. 

“Then I’m sorry to say we cannot accom- 
modate you—we dare not. We must re- 
quest you to leave.” 

John rose without a word, paid his bill 
and left the place. 

But where was he to go to? What house 
would receive him? If one hotel refused 
him all other hotels in London would do the 
same. Then he remembered the shelter 
which he had himself established for the 
undeserving poor. The humiliation of that 
moment was terrible. But no matter. He 
would drink the cup of God’s anger to the 
dregs. 

The lamp was burning in the clock tower 
of the Houses of Parliament, and as John 
passed by the corner of Palace Yard two 
bishops came out in earnest conversation 
and walked on in front of him. 

“The State and the Church are as the 
body and soul,” said one, “and to separate 
them would be death to both.” 

“ Just that,” said the other, “and there- 
fore we must fight for the Church’s tem- 
poral possessions as we should contend for 
her spiritual rights, and so these Benefice 
Bills ‘a 

The shelter was at the point of closing, 
and Jupe was putting out the lamp over the 
door as John stepped up to him. 

“Who is it?” said Jupe in the dark. 

“Don’t you know me, Jupe ?” said John. 

“ Father Jawn Storm!” cried the man in 
a Whisper of fear. 

“T want shelter for the night, Jupe. Can 
you put me up anywhere ?” 

“ You, sir?” 

The man was staggered, and the long rod 
in his hand shook like a reed. Then he 





began to stammer something about the 
Bishop and the Archdeacon, and his new 
orders and instructions ; how the shelter had 
been taken over by other authorities, and he 
was now 

“But d it all!” he said, stopping 
suddenly, putting his foot down firmly, and 
wagging his head to right and left like a 
man making a brave resolution, “ I'll tyke ye 
in, sir, and heng it !” 

It was the bitterest pill of all, but John 
swallowed it and stepped into the house. As 
he did so he was partly aware of some tumult 
in a neighbouring street, with the screaming 
of men and women and the barking of dogs. 

The blankets had been served out for the 
night, and the men in the shelter were 
clambering up to their bunks. In addition 
to the main apartment, there was a little room 
with a glass front, which hung like a cage 
near to the ceiling at one end, and was 
entered by a circular iron stair. This was 
the keeper’s own sleeping-place, and Jupe was 
making it ready for John, while John him- 
self sat waiting with the look of a crushed 
and humiliated man, when the tumult in the 
street came nearer, and at last drew up in 
front of the house. 

“ Wot’s thet ?” the men asked each other, 
lifting their heads, and Jupe came down and 
went to the door. When he returned his 
face was white, the sweat hung on his fore- 
head, and a trembling shook his whole body. 

“ For Gawd’s sake, Father, leave the house 
at onct!” he whispered in great agitation. 
“There’s a gang outside as’ll pull the place 
dahn if I keep you.” 

There was silence for a moment, save for 
the shouting outside, and then John said 
with a sigh and a look of resignation, “ Very 
well, let me out then,” and he turned to the 
door. 

“Not that wy, sir; this wy,” said Jupe, 
and at the next moment they were stepping 
into a dark and narrow lane at the back. 
“Turn to the left when ye get ter the 
bottom, Father-—mind ye turn ter the left.” 

But John Storm had scarcely heard him. 
His heart had failed him at last. He saw 
the baseness and ingratitude of the people 
whom he had spent himself to relieve and 
uplift and succour and comfort, and he re- 
pented himself of the hopes and aims and 
efforts and sufferings which had come to this 
bankruptcy in the end. 

“My God, my God, why hast Thou for- 
saken me ?” 

Yes, yes, that was it, that was it! It was 
not this poor vile race merely, this stupid and 
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ungrateful humanity—it was God! God 
used one man’s ignorance and another man’s 
anger and another man’s hatred and another 
man’s spite, and worked out His own ends 
through it all. And God had rejected him, 
refused him, turned a deaf ear to his prayer 
and his repentance, robbed him of friends, 
of affection, of love, and cast him out of the 
family of man ! 

Very well! So be it! What should he 
do? He would go back to prison and say, 
“Take me in again; there is no room left 
for me in the world. I am alone, and my 
heart is dead within me.” 

He was at the end of the dark lane by this 
time, and forgetting Jupe’s warning, and 
seeing a brightly-lighted street running off 
to his right, he swung round to it and 
walked boldly along. This was Old Pye 
Street, and he had come to the corner at 
which it opens into Brown’s Square, when 
his absent mind became conscious of the 
loud baying of a dog. At the next moment 
the dog was at his feet, bounding about him 
with frantic delight, leaping up to him as if 
trying to kiss him, and uttering meanwhile 
the most tender, the most true, the most 
pitiful cries of love. 

It was his own dog, the bloodhound “ Don.” 

His unworthy thoughts were chased away 
at the sight of this one faithful friend re- 
maining, and he was stooping to fondle the 
great creature, to pull at the long drapery of 
its ears and the pendulous folds of its glorious 
forehead, when a short sharp cry caused him 
to lift his head. 

“ Thet’s *im!” said somebody, and then 
he was aware that a group of men with evil 
faces had gathered round. He knew them 
in a moment: the publican with his ban- 
daged head, Sharkey, who had served his 
time and been released from prison, and 
Pincher and Hawkins, who were out on 
bail. They had all been drinking. The 
publican, who carried a stick, was drunk, 
and the knocker-up was staggering on a 
crutch. 

Then came a hideous scene. The four 
men began to taunt John Storm, to take 


off their hats and bow to him in mock 
honour. “ His lordship, I believe !” said 
one. “His reverend lordship, if you 


please !” said another. 

“ Leave me, for God’s sake leave me ! ” said 
John. 

But their taunts became more and more 
menacing. 

“Wot abart the end uv the world, 
Father?” “ Didn’t ye tell me to sell my 


“And didn’t ye say 


bit uv biziness ?” 
you’d cured me ?—and look at me now !’ 

“Don’t, I tell you, don’t!” cried John, 
and he moved away. 

They followed and began to push him. 
Then he stopped and cried in a loud voice 
of struggle and agony, “ Do you want to 
raise the devil in me? Go home, go 
home !” 

But they only laughed and renewed their 
torment. His hat fell off and he snatched 
at it to recover it. In doing so his hand 
struck somebody in the face. “Strike a 
cripple, will ye?” said the publican, and he 
raised his stick and struck a heavy blow on 
John’s shoulder. At the next moment the 
dog had leapt upon the man and he was 
shrieking on the ground. The knocker-up 
lifted his crutch and with the upper end of 
it he battered at the dog’s brains. 

“Stop, man, stop, stop! ‘ Don,’ ‘Don’ !” 

But the dog held on, and the man with 
the crutch continued to strike at it until 
Pincher, who had run to the other side of 
the street, came back with a clasp-knife and 
plunged it into the dog’s neck. Then with 
a growl and a whine and a pitiful cry the 
creature let go its hold and rolled over, and 
the publican got on to his feet. 

It was the beginning of the end. John 
Storm looked down at the dog in its death- 
throes, and all the devil in his heart came 
up and mastered him. There was a shop 
at the corner of the square, and some heavy 
chairs were standing on the pavement. He 
took up one of these and swung it round 
him like a toy, and the men fell on every 
side. 

By this time the street was in commotion, 
and people were coming from every court 
and yard and alley crying, “ A madman !” 
“Police!” “Lay hold of him!” “ He'll 
kill somebody !” “ Down with him !” 

John Storm was also shouting at the top 
of his voice, when suddenly he felt a dull 
stunning pain, without exactly knowing 
where. Then he felt himself moving up, 
up, up. He was in a train, the train was 
going through a tunnel and the guards were 
screaming. Then it was hot, and the next 
moment it was cold, and still he was floating, 
floating. And then he saw Glory, he heard 
her say something ; and then he opened his 
eyes and lo, the dark sky was above him, and 
some women were speaking in agitated voices 
over his face. 

“ Who is it?” 

“Tt’s Father Storm. The brutes, the 
beasts ! And the pore dog, too!” 








‘*Men fell on every side.” 
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“Oh dear! Where’s the p'lice? What 
are we goin’ ter do with ’im, Aggie ?” 
“Tyke ’im to my room, thet’s what.” 
Then he heard Big Ben strike twelve, and 
then . . . It was a long, long journey, and 
the tunnel seemed to go on and on. 


XIV. 
Har an hour afterwards there came to the 
door of the orphanage the single loud thud 
that is the knock of the poor. An upper 
window was opened and a tremulous voice 
from the street below cried, “Glory! Miss 
Gloria ! ” 

It was Agatha Jones. Glory hastened 
downstairs and found the girl in great 
agitation. One glance at her face in the 
candle-light seemed to tell all. 

* You've seen him 7” 

“Yes ; he’s hurt—he’s 

“ Be calm, child ; tell me everything,” said 
Glory, and Aggie delivered her message. 

Since leaving Holloway, Father Storm had 
been followed and found by means of the 
dog. The crowd had set on him and 
knocked him down and injured him. He 
was now lying in Aggie’s room. There had 
been nowhere else to take him to, for the 
men had disappeared the moment he was 
down, and the women were afraid to take 
him in. The police had come at last, and 
they were now gone for the doctor. Mrs. 
Pincher was with the Father, and the poor 
dog was dead. 

Glory held her hand over her heart while 
Aggie told her story. “I follow you,” she 
said. ‘ Did you tell him I was here? Did 
he send you to fetch me ?” 

“He didn’t speak,” said Aggie. 

“Ts he unconscious ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“T'll go with you at once.” 

Hurrying across the streets by Glory’s 
side, Aggie apologised for her room again. 
“T down’t live thet wye now, you know,” 
she said. “It may seem strange to you, but 
while my little boy was alive I couldn’t go 
into the streets to save my life—I couldn’t 
do it. And when ‘is pore father died lahst 
week . 

The stone stairs to the tenement-house 
were thronged with women. ‘They stood 
huddled together in groups like sheep in a 
storm. There was not a man anywhere 
visible, except a drunken sailor who was 
coming down from an upper story whistling 
and singing. The women silenced him. 
Had he no feelings ? 
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“The doctor’s come, Sister,” said a woman 
standing by Aggie’s door. Then Glory 
entered the room. 

The poor disordered place was lit by a 
cheap lamp which threw splashes of light 
and left tracks of shadow. John lay on the 
bed, muttering words that were inaudible. 
His coat and waistcoat had been removed 
and his shirt was open at the neck. The 
high wall of his forehead was marble white, 
but his cheeks were red and feverish. One 
of his arms lay over the side of the bed, 
and Glory took it up and held it. Her 
great eyes were moist, but she did not ery, 
and neither did she speak or move. The 
doctor was bathing a wound at the back of 
the head, and he looked up and nodded as 
Glory entered. At the other side of the bed 
an elderly woman in a widow’s cap was 
wiping her eyes with her apron. 

When the doctor was going away Glory 
followed him to the door. 

“Is he seriously injured, doctor ? ” 

“Very.” The doctor was a young man— 
quick, brusque and emphatic. 

“ Not dange 

“Yes. The brutes have done for him, 
Nurse, though you needn’t tell his friends 
so.” 

“Then — there is —- no 
ever ?” 

“ Not a ghost of a chance. By the way, 
you might try to find out where his friends 
are, and send a line to them. I'll be here 
in the morning. Good night.” 

Glory staggered back to the room with 
her hand pressed hard over her heart, and 
the young doctor, going downstairs two steps 
at a stride, met a police sergeant and a 
reporter coming up. ‘“ Cruel business, sir.” 
“ Yes, but just one of those things that can’t 
easily be brought home to anybody.” ‘Sad, 
though.” ‘ Very sad.” 

The short night seemed as if it would 
never end. When daylight came the cheer- 
less place was cleared of its refuse — its 
withered roses, its cigarette ends and _ its 
heaps of left-off clothing. Towards eight 
o'clock Glory hurried back to the orphanage, 
leaving Aggie and Mrs. Pincher in charge. 
John had been muttering the whole night 
through, but he had never once moved, and 
he was still unconscious. 

** Good morning, Sister.” 

“(zood morning, children.” 

The little faces, fresh and bright from 
sleep, were waiting for their breakfast. 
When the meal was over Glory wrote by 
express to Mrs. Callender and to the Father 
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Superior of the Brotherhood, then put on 
her bonnet and cloak and turned towards 
Downing Street. 


The Prime Minister had held an early 
Cabinet Council that morning. It was 
observed by his colleagues that he looked 
depressed and preoccupied. When the busi- 
ness of the day was done he rose to his feet 
rather feebly and said— 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen,—I have long 
had it in mind to say something—something 
of importance, and I feel the impulse to 
say it now. We have been doing our best 
with legislation affecting the Church to give 
due reality and true life to its relation with 
the State. But the longer I live the more 
I feel that that relation is in itself a false 
one, injurious and even dangerous to both 
alike. Never in history, so far as I know, 
and certainly never within my own expe- 
rience, has it been possible to maintain the 
union of Church and State without frequent 
adultery and corruption. The effort to do 
so has resulted in manifest impostures in 
sacred things, in ceremonies without spiritual 
significance, and in gross travesties of the 
solemn worship of God. Speaking of our 
own Church, I will not disguise my belief 
that, but for the good and true men who 
are always to be found within its pale, it 
could not survive the frequent disregard of 
principles which lie deep in the theory of 
Christianity. Its epicureanism, its regard 
for the interests of the purse, its tendency to 
rank the administrator above the apostle, are 
weeds that spring up out of the soil of its 
marriage with the State. And when I think 
of the anomalies and inequalities of its 
internal government, of its countless poor 
clergy and of its lords and princes, above all, 
when I remember its apostolic pretensions 
and the certainty that he who attempts to 
live within the Church the real life of the 
apostles will incur the risk of that martyrdom 
which it has always pronounced against in- 
novators, I cannot but believe that the con- 
sciences of many churchmen would be glad 
to be relieved of a burden of State temptation 
which they feel to be hurtful and intolerable 
—to render unto Cesar the things which 
are Cewsar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s. Be that as it may, I have now to 
tell you that, feeling this question to be 
paramount, yet despairing of dealing with it 
in the few years that old age has left to me, 
I have concluded to resign my office. It is 
for some younger statesman to fight this 
battle of the separation between the spiritual 


and the tempora: in the interests of true 
religion and true civilisation. God grant he 
may be a Christian man, and God speed and 
bless him !” 

The Cabinet broke up with many unwonted 
expressions of affection for the old leader, 
and many requests that he should “ think 
again” over the step he contemplated. But 
everyone knew that he had set his heart on 
an impossible enterprise, and everyone felt 
that behind it lay the painful impulse of an 
incident reported at length in the news- 
papers that morning. 

Left alone in the Cabinet room, the Prime 
Minister drew up his chair before the empty 
grate and gave way to tender memories. 
He thought of John Storm and the wreck 
his life had fallen to, of John’s mother and 


her brave renunciation of love, and finally of 


himself and his near retirement. A spasm 
of the old love of power came over him, and 
he saw himself, to-morrow, next day, next 
week, delivering up his seals of office to the 
Queen, and then, the next day after that, 
getting up from this chair for the last time 
and going out of this room to return to it no 
more—his work done, his life ended. 

It was at that moment the footman came 
to say that a young lady in the dress of a 
nurse was waiting in the hall. “ A messenger 
from John,” he thought. And as he rose to 
receive her, heavily, wearily, and with the 
burden of his years upon him, Glory came 
into the room with her quivering face and 
two great tear-drops standing in her eyes, 
but glowing with youth and health and 
courage. 

“Sit down, sit down. But ”-—looking at 
her again—* have you been here before ? ” 

“* Never, my lord.” 

“T have seen you somewhere.” 

“T was an actress once. And I am a 
friend of John’s.” 

“Of John’s? Then you are ? 

“T am Glory.” 

“Glory! And so we meet at last, dear 
lady. But I have seen you before. When 
he spoke of you, but did not bring you to 
see me, I took a stolen glance at the theatre 
myself # 

“T have left it, my lord.” 

“ Left it 2” 

And then she told him what she had done. 

His old eyes glistened and his head sank 
into his breast. 

“Tt wasn’t that I came to talk about, my 
lord, but another and more painful matter.” 

“Can I relieve you of the burden of your 
message, my child? It has reached me 


” 
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already. It is in all the morning news- 
papers.” 

“*T didn’t think of that. 
told me to ¥ 

“* What does the doctor say about him ? ” 

“ He says <4 

“oer” 

“ He says we are going to lose him.” 

“T have sent for a great surgeon. 

But no doubt it is past help. Poor boy! 
It seems only yesterday he came up to 
London so full of hope and expectation. I 
can see him now, with his great eyes, sitting 
in that chair you occupy, talking of his plans 
and purposes. Poor John! To think he 
should come to this! But these tumultuous 
souls whose hearts are battlefields, when 
the battle is over what can be left but a 
waste ?” 

Glory’s eyes had dried of themselves and 
she was looking at the old man witk an 
expression of pain, but he went on without 
observing her. 

“Tt is one of the dark riddles of the in- 
scrutable power that rules over life that the 
good man can go under like that while the 
evil one lives and prospers.” 

He rose and walked to and fro before the 
fireplace. 

“ Ah, well! the years bring me an ever: 
deepening sadness, an ever-increasing sense 
of our impotence to diminish the infinite 
sorrow of the world.” 

Then he looked down at Glory and said, 
“ But I can hardly forgive him that he has 
thrown away so much for so little. And 
when I think of you, my child, and of all 
that might have been, and then of the bad 
end he has come to——” 

* But I don’t call it coming to a bad end, 
sir,” said Glory in a quivering voice. 

“No? To be torn and buffeted and 
trampled down in the street ?” 

“What of it? He might have died of 
old age in his bed and yet come to a worse 
end than that.” 

“ True, but still ig 

“Tf that is coming to a bad end I shall 
have to believe that my father, who was a 
missionary, came to a bad end too when he 
was killed by the fevers of Africa. Every 
martyr comes to a bad end, if that is a bad 
ending. And so does everybody who is 
brave and true and does good to humanity 
and is willing to die for it. But it isn’t 
bad. It’s glorious! I would rather be the 
daughter of a man who died like that than 
be the daughter of an earl; and if I could 
have been the wife of one who was torn and 


Still, the doctor 











trampled down in the streets by the very 
people 

But her face, which had been aflame, 
broke into tears again, and her voice failed 
her. The old man could not speak, and 
there was silence for a moment. Then she 
recovered herself and said quietly — 

“T came to ask you if you could do some- 
thing for me ?” 

“ What is it ?’ 

“You may have heard that John wished 
me to marry him ?” 

“ Would to God you had done so !” 

“That was when everybody was praising 
him.” 

“Well?” 

“ Everybody is abusing him 
railing at him and insulting him.” 

“Well?” 

“J want to marry him at last if there is 
a way—if you think it is possible and can 
be managed.” 

“ But you say he is a dying man.” 

“'That’s why. When he comes to him- 
self he will be thinking as you think, that 
his life has been a failure, and I want some- 
body to be there and say, ‘ It isn’t, it is only 
beginning ; it is the grain of mustard seed 
that must die, but it will live in the heart of 
humanity for ages and ages to come ; and | 
would rather take up your name, injured 
and insulted as it is, than win all the glory 
the werld has in it.’” 

The tears were coursing down the old 
man’s face, and for some minutes he did not 
attempt to speak. Then he said, “ What 
you propose is quite possible. It will be a 
canonical marriage, bat it will take some 
little time to arrange. [ must send across 
to Lambeth Palace. Towards evening I can 
go down to where he lies and take the licence 
with me. Meantime speak to a clergyman 
and have everything in readiness.” 

He walked with Glory down the long 
corridor to the door, and there he kissed her 
on the forehead and said, * I’ve long known 
that a woman can be brave, but meeting you 
this morning has taught me something, my 
child. Time and again I thought John’s 
love of you was near to madness. He was 
ready to give up everything for it—every- 
thing! And he was right. Love like yours 
is the pearl of pearls, and he who wins it is 
a prince of princes !” 
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Later the same day, when the Prime 
Minister was sitting alone in his room, a 
member of his Cabinet brought him an 
evening paper containing an article which 
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was making a deep impression in London. 
It was understood to be written by a jour- 
nalist of Jewish extraction. 

“*¢ His blood be on us and on our children, 
—This prediction has been for eighteen 
hundred years the expression of an historical 
truth. That the whole Jewish nation, and 
not Pilate or the rabble of Jerusalem, killed 
Jesus is a fact which every Jew has been 
made to feel down to the present day. But 
let the Christian nation that is without sin 
towards the founder of Christianity first 
cast a stone at the Jews. If it is true, as 
Jesus himself said, that he who offers a cup 
of cold water to the least of His little ones 
offers it to Him, then it is also true that he 
who inflicts torture and death on His fol- 
lowers crucifies Him afresh. The unhappy 
man who has been miserably murdered in 
the slums of Westminster was a follower of 
Jesus if ever there lived one, and whosoever 
the actual persons may be who are guilty of 
his death, the true culprit is the Christian 
nation which has inflicted mockeries and 
insults on everybody who has chosen to 
stand alone under the ensign of Christ. 

“ Let us not be led away by sneers. This 
man, Whatever his errors, his weaknesses, his 
self-delusions, and his many human failings, 
was a Christian. He was the prophet of 
woman in relation to humanity as hardly 
anyone since Jesus has ever been. And he 
is hounded out of life. Thus, after nineteen 
centuries Christianity presents the character- 
istics of frightful tyranny which disfigured 
the old Jewish law. ‘We have a law, and 
by our law he ought to die.” Such is the 
sentence still pronounced on reformers in a 
country where civil and religious laws are 
confounded. God grant the other half of 
that doom may not also come true—‘ His 
blood be on us and on our children.’ ” 


a. 

THERE was a crowd of people of all sorts 
outside the tenement-house when Glory 
returned to Brown’s Square, and even the 
stairs were thronged with them. “ The 
nurse!” they whispered as Glory appeared, 
and they made a way for her. Aggie was 
on the landing, wiping her eyes and answer- 
ing the questions of strangers, being half 
afraid of the notoriety her poor room was 
achieving and half proud of it. 

“The laidy ’as come, Miss Gloria, and she 
sent me to tell you to wyte ‘ere for ‘er a 
minute.” 

Then putting her head in at the open door 


she beckoned, and Mrs. Callender came 
out. 

“Hush! He’s coming to. The poor 
laddie! He’s been calling for ye, and call- 
ing and calling. But he thinks ye’re in 
heaven together, seemingly, so ye must no 
say anything to shock him. Come your 
ways in now, and tak’ care, lassie.” 

John was still wandering, and the light of 
another world was in his eyes, but he was 
smiling, and he appeared to see. 

“Where is she ?” he said in the toneless 
voice of one who talks in his sleep. 

“She’s here now. Look! She’s close 
beside ye.” 

Glory advanced a step and stood beside 
the bed, struggling with herself not to fall 
upon his breast. He looked at her with a 
smile, but without any surprise, and said, 
“T knew that you would come to meet me, 
Glory! How happy you look! We shall 
both be happy now !” 

Then his eyes wandered about the poor 
ill-furnished apartment, and he said, “ How 
beautiful it is here! And how lightsome 
the air is! Look! The golden gates! 
And the seven golden candlesticks! And 
the sea of glass like unto crystal! And all 
the innumerable company of the angels ! ” 

Aggie, who had returned to the room, was 
crying audibly. 

“Are you crying, Glory ? Foolish child 
to cry! But I know—I understand. Put 
your dear hand in mine, my child, and we 
will go together to God’s throne and say, 
‘Father, you must forgive us two. We 
were but man and woman, and we could not 
help but love each other, though it was a 
fault, and for one of us it was a sin.’ And 
God will forgive us, because He made us so, 
and because God is the God of love.” 

Glory could bear no more. “ John!” she 
whispered. 

He raised himself on his elbow and held 
his head aslant like one who listens to a 
sound that comes from a distance. 

* John!” 

“ That’s Glory’s voice.” 

“It as Glory, dearest !” 

The serenity in his face gave way to a 
look of bewilderment. 

“ But Glory is dead !” 

** No, dear, she is alive, and she will never 
leave you again !” 

“ What place is this ?” 

“This is Aggie’s room.” 

“ Aggie ?” 

“Don’t you remember Aggie? One of 
the poor girls you fought and worked for.” 
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“Ts it your spirit, Glory ?” 

“Tt is myself, dearest, my very, very self !” 

Then a great joy came into his eyes, his 
breast heaved, his breath came quick, and 
without a word more he stretched out his 
arms. 


“Tt is Glory! She is alive! My God! 


Oh, my God !” 


“To you forgive me, Glory ? ” 

“Forgive ? There is nothing to forgive 
you for—except loving me too well.” 

“My darling! My darling !” 


“T thought I was in heaven, Glory ; but 
I am like poor Buckingham, only half-way 
to it yet. Have I been unconscious ? ” 

Glory nodded her head. 

“ Tong ?” 

“Since last night.” 

* Ah, I remember everything now. | 
was knocked down in the streets, wasn’t I ? 
The men did it—Pincher, Hawkins, and 
the rest.” 

“They shall be punished, John,” said 
Glory in a quivering voice. ‘ As sure as 
heaven’s above us and there’s law in the 
land——” 

“Ay, ay, laddie” (from somewhere by 
the door), ‘mak’ yersel’ sure o’ that. 
There'll be never a man o’ them but he'll 
hang for it same as a pole-cat on a barn 
gate.” 

But John shook his head. ‘ Poor fellows ! 
They didn’t understand. When they come 
to see what they’ve done . . . ‘ Lord, Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge.’ ” 





She had wiped away the tears that sprung 
to her eyes, and was sitting by his side and 
smiling. Her white teeth were showing, her 
red lips were twitching, and her face was full 
of sunshine. He was holding her hand and 
gazing at her constantly, as if he could not 
allow himself to lose sight of her for a 
moment. 

“ But I’m half sorry for all that, Glory,” 
he said. 

“ Sorry ? 

“That we are not both in the other world, 
for there you were my bride, I remember, 
and all our pains were over.” 

Then her sweet face coloured up to the 
forehead, and she leaned over the bed and 
whispered— 

“Ask me to be your bride in 
dearest.” 

“T can’t! I daren’t! 

“ Are you thinking of the vows ? 


9 


this one, 


”9 


” 


“But — I am a 


“No,” emphatically. 
And 


dying man; I know that quite well. 
what right have I e 

She gave a little gay toss of her golden 
head. ‘Pooh! Nobody was ever married 
because he had a right to be exactly.” 

“ But there is your own profession—your 
great career.” 

She shook her head gravely. 
over now.” 

“Eh ?” reaching up on his elbow. 

“When you had gone, and nearly every- 
body was deserting your work, I thought I 
should like to take up a part of it.” 

“ And did you ?” 

She nodded. 

“ Biessed be God! Oh, God is 
good !” and he lay back and panted. 

She langhed nervously. ‘ Well, are you 
determined to make me ashamed ? Am I to 
throw myself at your head,sir? Or perhaps 
you are going to refuse me after all.” 

“ But why should I burden all the years 
of your life with the name of a fallen man ? 
I am dying in disgrace, Glory.” 

* No, but in honour—great, great honour ! 
These few bad days will be forgotten soon, 
dearest—quite, quite forgotten. And in the 
future time people will come to me and say 

girls, dearest, brave, brave girls, who are 
fighting the battle of life like men—they 
will come and say, * And did you know him ? 
Did you really, really know him?’ And I 
will smile triumphantly and answer them, 
‘Yes, for he loved me, and he is mine and I 
am his, for ever and for ever.’” 

“It would be beautiful! We could not 
come together in this world, but to be united 
for all eternity on the threshold of the 
next——” 

“There! Say no more about it, for it’s 
all arranged, anyhow. The Father has been 
persuaded to read the service, and the Prime 
Minister is to bring the Archbishop’s licence, 
and it’s to be to-day—this evening—and 
and I’m not the first woman who has settled 
everything herself !” 

Then she began to laugh, and he laughed 
with her, and they laughed together in spite 
of his weakness and pain. At the next 
moment she was gone like a gleam of sun- 
shine before a cloud, and Mrs. Callender had 
come back to the bedside, tying up the strings 
of her old-fashioned bonnet. ‘She's gold, 
laddie, that’s what yon Glory is—just gold !” 

“Ay, tried in the fire and tested,” he 
replied, and then the back of his head began 
to throb fiercely. 

Glory had fled out of the room to cry, 





“ That’s all 


very 





and Mrs. Callender joined her on the land- 
ing. “I maun awa’, lassie; I'd like fine to 
stop wi’ ye, but I can’t. It minds me of 
the time my Alec left me, and that’s forty 
lang years the day ; but he seems to have 
been with me ever syne.” 

“ Where’s Glory ? ” 

“She’s coming, Father,” said Aggie, and 
at the sound of her name Glory wiped her 
eyes and returned. 

“And was it by my being lost that you 
came here to Westminster and found me ? ” 

* Yes, and myself as well.” 

“ And I thought my life had been wasted ! 
When one thinks of God’s designs one feels 
humble, humble as the grass at one’s feet... . 
But are you sure you will never regret ?” 

“ Never !” 

“ Nor look back 

She tossed her head again. ‘Call me 
Mrs. Lot at once and have done with it!” 

“Tt’s wonderful! What a glorious work 
is before you, Glory! You'll take it up 
where I have left it and carry it on and on. 
You are nobler than I am, and stronger, 
far stronger, and purer and braver. And 
haven’t I said all along that what the world 
wants now is a great woman? I had the 
pith of it all, though. I saw the true light, 
but I was not worthy. I had sinned and 
fallen, and didn’t know my own heart, and 
was not fit to enter into the promised land. 
It is something, nevertheless, that I see it a 
long way off. And if I have been taken up 
to Sinai and heard the thunders of the ever- 
lasting law———” 

“ Hush! dear, somebody is coming.” 

It was the great surgeon whom the Prime 
Minister had sent for. He examined the 
injuries carefully and gave certain instruc- 
tions. “Mind you do this, Sister,” and 
that, and the other. But Glory could see 
that he had no hope. ‘To relieve the pain in 
the head he wanted to administer morphia, 
but John refused to have it. 

“T am going into the presence of the 
King!” he said. “ Let me have all my wits 
about me.” 

While the doctor was there the police 
sergeant returned with a magistrate and the 
reporter. “Sorry to intrude, but hearing 
your patient was now conscious . . .” and 
then he prepared to take John’s deposition. 

The reporter opened his note-book, the 
police magistrate stood at the foot of the 
bed, the doctor at one side of it and Glory 
at the other side, holding John’s hand and 
quivering. 
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“Do you know who struck you, sir ?” 

There was silence for a moment, and then 
ame, “ Yes.” 

“ Who was it?” 

There was another pause, and then, “ Don’t 
ask me.” 

“But your own evidence will be most 
valuable ; and indeed, down to the present 
we have no other. Who was it, sir ?” 

“T can’t tell you.” 

“But why ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Why not give me the name of the 
scoundrel who took—I mean attempted to 
take your life ?” 

Then in a voice that was hardly audible, 
with his head thrown back and his eyes on 
the ceiling, John said, “‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’ ” 

It was useless to go farther. Glory saw 
the four men to the door. 

“You must keep him quiet,” said the 
doctor. “ Not that anything can save him ; 
but he is a man of stubborn will.” 

And the police magistrate said, “ It may 
be all very fine to forgive your enemies, 
but everybody has his duty to society as well 
as to himself.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Glory, “the world has 
no room for greater hearts than its own.” 

The police magistrate looked at her in 
bewilderment. “Just so,” he said, and 
disappeared. 


b] 


“ Where is she now, my girl ? ” 

“ She’s ’ere, Father.” 

“Hush !” said Glory, coming back to the 
room. “The doctor says you are not to 
talk so much.” 

“Then let me look at you, Glory. Sit 
here—here—and if I should seem to be 
suffering you must not mind that, because 
I am really very happy.” 

Just then an organ-man in the street 
began to play. Glory thought the music 
might disturb John, and she was going to 
send Aggie to stop it. But his face 
brightened and he said, “ Sing for me, Glory. 
Let me hear your voice.” 

The organ was playing a “coon” song, 
and she sang the words of it. They were 
simple words, childish words, almost babyish, 
but full of tenderness and love. The little 
black boy could think of nothing but his 
Loo-loo. 


In the night, when he was sleeping, 

He awoke, and he was weeping, 

For he was always, always dreaming 
Of his Loo-loo, his Loo-loo ! 
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When the song was finished they took 
hands and talked in whispers, though they 
were alone in the room now and nobody 
could hear them. His white face was very 
bright, and her moist eyes were full of 
merriment. They grew foolish in their 
tenderness, and played with each other like 
little children. There were recollections of 
their early life in the little island home— 
memories of years concentrated into an hour 

-humorous stories and touches of mimicry. 

“¢@O Lord, open thou our lips.. .’” 

“Where are you, Neilus ? ” 

“Aw, here I am, your riverence 
‘And my tongue shall show forth thy 
praise.’ ” 

All at once John’s face saddened, and he 
said — 

“ Tt’s a pity, though.” 

a: pity ?” 

“T suppose the man who carries the flag 
always gets ‘ potted,’ as they say. But some- 
body must carry it.” 

Glory felt her tears gathering. 

“ Tt’s a pity that I have to go before you, 
Glory.” 

She shook her head to keep the tears from 
flowing, and then answered gaily 

“Oh, that’s only as it should be. I want 
a little while to think it all out, you know, 
and then—then I'll pass over to you, just as 
we fall asleep at night and pass from day to 
day.” 


And then he lay back with a sigh, and 
said—-** Well, I have had a happy end, at all 
events |” 

XVI. 

THe day had been fine, with a rather fierce 
sun shining until late in the afternoon, and 
long white clouds lying motionless in a deep 
blue sky, like celestial sand-banks in a celes- 
tial sea. But the tender and tempered 
splendour of the evening had come at length, 
with the sun gone over the housetops to the 
north-west and its solemn afterglow like the 
wings of angels sweeping down. London 
was unusually quiet after the roar and tur- 
moil of the day. The great city lay like a 
tired ocean, and like an ocean it seemed to 
sleep, full of its living as well as its dead. 

In a little square which stands on the 
fringe of the slums of Westminster, and 
has a well-worn church in the middle, and 
tenement-houses, institutions and workshops 
around its sides, a strange crowd had gathered. 
It consisted, for the greater part, of persons 
who are generally thought to be beyond the 


sympathies of life—the lowest among women. 
But they stood there for hours in silence, or 
walked about with dazed looks, glancing up 
at the window of a room on the second 
story which glittered with the rays of the 
dying day. Their friend and champion was 
near to his death in that room, and they 
were waiting for the last news of him. 

The Prime Minister had kept his promise. 
Walking across from Downing Street, his 
face had been clouded, as if he were thinking 
out the riddles of the inscrutable Power 
which stood to him for God. But when he 
came to the square and looked round at the 
people, his eyes brightened and he went on 
with resignation and even content. The 
women made way for him with whispered 
explanations of who he was, and he walked 
through them to the room upstairs. 

The room was nearly full already, for the 
Father Superior had come, bringing lay- 
brother Andrew along with him, and Aggie 
was sitting in a corner, and Mrs. Pincher 
was moving about, and there was also a 
stranger present. And though the little 
place was so mean and poor, it was full of 
the soft radiance from the sky, and people 
walked about in it with a glow upon their 
faces. 

Glory was by the bedside, standing erect 
and saying nothing. Her eyes were glisten- 
ing with unshed tears, and sometimes her 
mouth was twitching. John Storm was 
conscious and very quiet. Holding Glory’s 
hand as if he could not part with it, he was 
looking around with the expression of the 
soldier who has done the fearful, perhaps 
the foolish and foolhardy thing, and scaled 
the walls of the enemy. He is lying with 
the enemy’s shot in his breast now, and 
with death in his eyes, but he is smiling 
proudly for all that, because he knows that 
the army is coming on. The Superior had 
brought from the Brotherhood the picture 
of the head of Christ in its crown of thorns 
to hang on the wall at the end of the bed, 
and the light from the window made flicker- 
ing gleams on the glass, and they were 
reflected on to his face. 

Hardly anybody spoke. As soon as the 
Prime Minister arrived he took a paper 
from his pocket and gave it to the stranger, 
who glanced at it and bowed. Then they 
all gathered about the ded, and the Superior 
opened a book which he had carried in his 
hands, and in solemn accents began to read. 

“* Dearly beloved, we are gathered together 
in the sight of God——’” 

3rother Andrew, who was kneeling at the 





* Till death us do part.” 
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foot of the bed, whined like a dog, and some 
women on the landing, who were peering in 
at the open door, whispered among them- 
selves, “ It’s the holy communion! Hush!” 

John’s power did not fail him. He made 
his responses in a clear voice, although his 
last strength was thrilling along the thread 
of life. And Glory, when her turn came, 
was brave too. There was just a touch of 
the old hoarseness in her glorious voice, a 
slight quivering of the lids of her glistening 
eyes, and then she went on to the end with- 
out faltering. 

“*T, Glory Quayle— 


“*T, Glory Quayle 

“* Take thee, John Storm 

“* Take thee, John Storm 

“* To my wedded husband, to have and to 
hold from this day forward— 

“¢ . . to have and to hold from this 
day forward— 

“** Kor better for worse, for richer for poorer, 
in sickness and in health— 

«¢¢ |, in sickness and in health— 

“¢7'9 love, cherish, and obey, till death us 
do part— 

“«¢. . . till—death—us—do—part ——’’ 
Amen ! 
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PEMBERTON AT HOME: 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE AUTHOR OF OUR NEXT SERIAL STORY. 
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malik. MAX PEMBERTON —the 
-j| first instalment of whose 
story, “ Kronstadt,” appears 
p, ¢. in 
A Wrnpsor—published his first 
book only six years ago, but 
the rapidity with which he has come to the 
front rank of authorship, and the way in 
which he has followed success with success 


By Artruur H. LAWRENCE. 
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the next issue of the 


years ago, he added to his natural ability so 
much energy that, having founded Chums, 
now so brightly edited by Mr. Ernest Foster, 
he is at the present time not only the editor 
of Cassell’s Magazine, but is also reviewer on 
the staff of the Zllustrated London News and 
the Daily Chronicle. Such is the briefest 
possible summary of his work as a journalist. 
But journalism has been with Mr. Pember- 


in such books as “The Iron Pirate,” “ The ton a means to an end, and during the last 


Impregnable City,” “The Little Huguenot,” 
and “A Puritan’s Wife,” is hardly more 


important than 
the fact that 
each book has 
shown an in- 
crease of power 
which, together 
with an opinion 
based upon 
some personal 
knowledge, 
tends to give 
one the assur- 
ance that this 
most imagina- 
tive and virile 
of authors has, 
in popular par- 
lance, ** come to 
stay.” 

Mr. Pember- 
ton, who was 
educated at the 
Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School and 
Caius College, 
Cambridge 
(M.A.), was in- 
tended for the 
Church. After 
taking his de- 
gree at the Bar, 
he decided to 
enter journal- 
ism, and though 
he began as a 
“free-lance ” 
only eleven 


From a photo by) [£lliott & Fry. 
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six years, concurrently with his other work, 
he has published some seven books, most of 


which have 
passed through 
several editions 
and are hardly 
less popular in 
America than 
theyare in Great 
Britain. 

The connec- 
tion between a 
man’s person- 
ality and his 
work is too ob- 
vious, | imagine, 
to need demon- 
strating, and 
there must be 
few of us who, 
after being cap- 
tivated by a 
good book, do 
not feel a very 
decided inclina- 
tion to “carry 
over ”’—as the 
bookkeepers say 
—our interest 
in the book to 
the individu- 
ality of the 
author. In 
some cases I 
have been told 

and some- 
times with cruel 
emphasis— that 
this is a process 
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which brings its own disappointment with 
it, but, writing with a little more knowledge 
than can be gained in the course of one 
interview, one can very honestly say that 
this is very far from the truth in the case 
of Mr. Max Pemberton. 

Polished, buoyant, high-spirited, in every- 
thing optimistic—the result perhaps of good 
nerves, an exceptionally well-balanced mind 
and equable temperament—ever displaying 
a genuine and intense love of adventure, I 
have always been troubled with the fancy 
that had Mr. Pemberton been born a century 
or so earlier he 
would have very 
admirably figured 
in the adventures 
which, in a more 
civilised and cer- 
tainly less adven- 
turous age, he 
must perforce de- 
scribe with the 
pen. It is in this 
sense, and in the 
healthiness of the 
man, which is so 
clearly reflected in 
the healthiness of 
his books, that 
Mr. Pemberton’s 
personality is iden- 
tified in a very 
direct way with his 
creative work. 

Mr. Pemberton 
is not, I should 
imagine, a man of 
variant moods. 
His fund of good 
spirits, like his 
energy, seems in- 
exhaustible. Re- “roma photo by] 
nowned as a row- 
ing man, yielding 
to no one in his love of horse riding and 
hunting, an enthusiast at golf, tennis, and 
cycling, Mr. Pemberton in every way im- 
presses one as being not less a man of action 
than a man of letters, and possessing as he 
does, in an exceptional degree, an imperturb- 
able courtesy, without an atom of pose or of 
affectation of any sort; never without an 
opinion, and yet—a true compliment this— 
never didactic, it can hardly be wondered at 
that the most hardened interviewer, oppressed 
with much “booky” talk, and sometimes 
ill-natured talk, from all sorts of people, 
many of them troubled with “ views” on sex 





MR. MAX PEMBERTON’S RESIDENCE AT HAMPSTEAD. 


and psychological problems, should regard 
an interview with the brilliant author of 
“ Kronstadt” as a pleasurable, although all 
too brief relaxation, rather than in the light 
of a task. 

Mr. Pemberton’s house is at West Hamp- 
stead, and it was after luncheon, and whilst 
comfortably ensconced in chairs—more suited 
to deliberate idling than the stern business 
of interviewing—on the tennis lawn at the 
rear of the house, that our actual interview 
began. The dalliance with coffee and 
cigarettes, the cheerfulness of the bright 
sunshine—only 
equalled by the 
cheerfulness with 
which my host 
appeared to regard 
the interviewing 
ordeal—should 
have suggested 
thoughts of the 
most peaceable 
kind; but, not- 
withstanding _ his 
intense geniality 
and good-humour, 
there is something 
in Mr. Pember- 
ton’s irrepressible 
love of the adven- 
turous, his keen 
eye, slight but 
erect and athletic 
figure, which 
maintained the 
idea in my mind 
that only a sword, 
or a belt full of 
pistols and knives, 
together with less 
conventional attire 
was needed to com- 
plete the picture 
which I had in my 
mind’s eye of my host as the joyous leader of 
the “ phantom army,” as an “iron pirate,” 
or as one of the defenders of an apparently 
impregnable city. It was this which prompted 
my first question, to which my host promptly 
replied. 

“ Oh, yes, whenever travelling in certain 
countries—the North of Spain for example— 
I carry a revolver. It’s absolutely necessary 
—you would not feel safe without it ; and I 
don’t believe in carrying a toy. People who 
travel on conventional tours of course do not 
need such a weapon, but it’s an invaluable 
friend if you travel where Englishmen do 
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not often go. My brother, by the way, is a 
capital shot with the pistol, but as he never 
travels it’s a gift simply wasted. He will fix 
up five pieces of paper no bigger than a 
halfpenny, and at a distance of fifteen paces 
can drop one piece after the other without 
missing a shot. 

“Of all forms of sport I certainly think 
rowing is the most health-giving, but I 
am perhaps more fond now of horse-riding 








“spy’s"? CARTOON OF MAX PEMBERTON IN ‘ VANITY 
FAIR.” 
(Reproduced by kind permission.) 


and hunting, though I have also gone ina 
good deal in my time for cycling and running. 
No, I never actually rowed for the ’Varsity 
eight. I had another chance of rowing for 
Cambridge, but the invitation came when I 
was just starting journalistic work, and I 
could not then afford the necessary time. 
Of course you know what a regular business 
training for the race is, and I really could 
not possibly afford the necessary time for it. 
But you don’t want me in cold blood to 





record my prowess ?” Mr. Pemberton inter- 
jects smilingly. I replied in the affirmative, 
and solemnly regretted that all the “ pots” 
he had won had not been arranged for my 
inspection. 

“Well, I don’t know, I’m sure—I don’t 
like the task. Let me see. Oh, I ought to 
tell you that the first time I rowed in my 
college eight I was lucky enough to be one 
of the winning crew, and then in the scratch 
fours we—that is Caius Colleze—won that 
event also. 

“Tn running 1 won the hundred yards’ 
event five years in succession at the Merchant 
Taylors’ School. I used also to go in for 
cycling races occasionally at the Alexandra 
Palace and elsewhere, and when I was seven- 
teen I rode a dead-heat in a ten miles’ race 
—rather a curious thing that—with my 
friend, Alfred C. Harmsworth. I take ad- 
vantage of every opportunity I get to play 
golf, but really and truly I enjoy horse- 
riding more than anything else, though I 
think rowing is the healthiest form of sport 
if you don’t overdo it. The danger is that 
it may strain the heart. 

“Tt was a terrible struggle getting away, 
so to speak, from active ’Varsity life to the 
sedentary work of a journalist. After two 
years of it I completely broke down, and for 
about twelve months my nerves were all 
anyhow. Since those first two years I have 
managed to make a fair compromise. I have 
to draw the line in rather a hard-and-fast 
way. If I go in too much for athletics it 
interferes with my work. Yes, hard mental 
work does not prevent one from enjoying 
sport in any form, but if you reverse the 
process and take at all violent exercise in the 
first instance you can’t do mental work ; the 
brain seems to have nothing to draw upon. 
Unless you can spare the whole day or a 
week for your exercise you must exercise 
your brain first, and exercise the body 
afterwards. 

“T don’t think you can over-estimate the 
value of travel to a young man who intends 
going in for journalism or literature. For 
many years I have made it a practice to 
reserve six weeks for travelling, and then I 
always get hold of places which, to coin a 
word, are unexcursionised. It is just as 
easy as the tourist method and much more 
instructive. 

“ Answers and Tit-bits next proved very 
good friends to me, but without speaking 
disrespectfully of that work—in fact, I keenly 
enjoyed it—I naturally did not regard it as 
my Ultima Thule. Yes, in the days of my 
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apprenticeship I wasted a good deal of time 
grubbing about in the British Museum and 
writing essays, and so on. It may have been 
good work, or it may not. I suppose you 
are right,” Mr. Pemberton exclaimed laugh- 
ingly ; “that is very much the ’Varsity idea 
of journalism. You feel you want. to edu- 
cate people, and all the rest of it, but if you 
are Wise you end up by trying to amuse them. 
My first article was accepted by Vanity Fair, 
and was about the Henley Regatta—I dare- 
say my reputation as a rowing man helped 
me there; and when I became ‘Mr. Answers’ 
I had quite an exciting time of it. Up in 
a balloon, and down in the bowels of the 
earth, following de- 
tectives, driving 
‘abs, and all the 
rest of it. I think 
I did pretty well 
all an energetic 
young journalist 
could very well be 
expected to do. 

“By the way,” 
my host exclaims, 
“T ought to tell 
you that I became 
the recipient of 
some amusing let- 
ters as the result of 
the publication of 
my ‘Varsity Tales 
in the Wurnpsor. 
In one of the tales 
where I relate that, 
in consequence of 
the men lighting a 
bonfire, a ’*Varsity 
don came out in his 
slippered feet, with 
a shawl round his 
shoulders, I had a 
very indignant letter from an old don in the 
country, who told me he was quite certain 
that no don would ever venture into the 
courts in this guise, and reproving me most 
severely for telling such an obvious untruth. 
The story happened to be perfectly true. 
But then, again, just those things which the 
University papers described as being too 
utterly preposterous, were just those things 
which I had seen with my own eyes. It 
only shows you how ignorant one half of 
the world is of what the other half of the 
world does.” 

Mr. Pemberton talks very frankly, not 
only of book-writers and books generally, 
but also of his own work, and has a pretty 
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knack of turning the tables on the inter- 
viewer. 

“ How long will the present taste for 
romance last?” he asks suddenly, and 
when I endeavour to evade the question by 
suggesting that there is a pretty regular ebb 
and flow in the public taste for romance and 
realism, Mr. Pemberton changes his ground 
with the question, “ Are there any writers of 
the present day who are likely to last?” But 
in discussing the point I rather gather that 
Mr. Pemberton, having no inordinate yearn- 
ing concerning the judgment of posterity, 
does display a very natural and common- 
sense preference for the appreciation of the 
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people of his own day. It is not difficult to 
get back from the general to the particular, 
and so I ask him to tell me which of his own 
books has gained the most popularity, and 
which is his own favourite work. 

“<«The Iron Pirate’ and ‘The Impreg- 
nable City’ have sold remarkably well, 
both in Great Britain and America, but con- 
sidering that ‘A Puritan’s Wife’ is my most 
recent book, and has therefore been out a 
comparatively short time, I think it has 
done best of all. One is necessarily a bad 
judge of one’s own work, but ‘The Little 
Huguenot’ is, in my own judgment, my 
best piece of work.” 

“ Yes, I’ve a natural preference for adven- 
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ture writers, but I think one ominous initial 
gives the key to my three favourite authors, 
Defoe, Dumas and Dickens. Then I really do 
love the short stories of Guy de Maupassant. 
Stevenson influenced me most; and,” Mr. 
Pemberton added cheerfully, “one of my 
first books was kindly described as a labori- 
ous and unsuccessful imitation of Stevenson’s 
style! Of recently published books I have 
most enjoyed reading W. W. Jacobs’ ‘ Many 
Cargoes.’ You don’t try to laugh, you can’t 
help it. 

“ Yes, fifteen hundred words a day is my 
own limit, as a rule. It would be absurd to 
say that I never do more, but certainly I 
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make an absolute rule never to write more 
than two thousand words in any one day. 
Sometimes one finds one can write nothing 
at all. That’s very painful ; but we’ll make 
no further allusion to that. My experience 
is that there is often a temptation to go 
beyond the two thousand words limit, and 
also to imagine that what one is doing is 
exceedingly fine, but when you come to read 
it over you find that the work you have done 
in excess of your limit indicates that you 
have gone a bit beyond your own strength— 
it lacks energy, in a word, it seems flat. But 
I can tell you this much,” Mr. Pemberton 
added energetically, ‘‘ I’ve never written a 





line in my life with which I am thoroughly 
pleased, and have never published a book 
without feeling that I ought to have done it 
very much better. Sometimes I get in a 
really desperate state over my work. Occa- 
sionally one seems to get a little nearer one’s 
ideal, but, as a rule, it seems very far off.” 

Then I recollect suddenly that Mr. 
Pemberton is that dreaded autocrat, an 
editor, and so, with the querulousness of a 
contributor, I ask him if he is much afflicted 
by the general editorial desire to get some- 
thing, in the way of an article, which has 
never been thought of before, in sublime 
defiance of the wise king’s remark that there 
is “nothing new 
under the sun.” 

“Well, of course, 
that is the editor’s 
dream,” Mr. Pember- 
ton retorts smilingly ; 
“T won't say it’s his 
nightmare. But I 
find that the real 
difficulty with a paper 
is not a question of 
ideas, but of getting 
a competent staff of 
contributors. The 
art of editing no 
longer consists in the 
writing of manuscript, 
nor does it consist in 
finding ideas, but in 
discovering the right 
sort of men. The 
ideas will come after- 
wards. People will 
not believe it, but—I 
think I can speak for 
other editors too— 
the demand is really in 
excess of the supply.” 

“So that, instead 
of the popular picture of the anxious con- 
tributor knocking at the editorial door, ask- 
ing for work and finding none, we have the 
door open wide, and the editor holding out 
a beckoning hand to contributors ? ” 

“Tn a sense, yes. We beckon, and the 
wrong sort of would-be contributors turn up. 
They are either downright amateurs, entirely 
disqualified for the work, or tired-out folk 
without a living idea for their stock-in-trade. 
It is a great relief to any editor when he 
gets hold of a young man to whom he can 
give a commission with the certainty that it 
will be carried out conscientiously, and done 
in a business-like way. 
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“The value of an article does not lie so 
much in the root-idea as in the way the 
idea is worked out. 

“Of the wrong sort of contributors, I 
have found the lady contributor more per- 
sistent than the man. I have one charming 
old lady who sends me up from the country 
a big manuscript every fortnight. I have 
had a fortnightly manuscript from her for 
the last two or three years. One would like 
to accept a manuscript as the reward of such 
persistence, but then you couldn’t publish it, 
so what can you do ? 

“No, I have never had anything to do 
with a lunatic in my editorial capacity, 
though there are men who seem sane and 
are not. Because I changed one word in a 
contributor’s manuscript—a word not used 
in polite society —he 
wrote me a letter which 
might very well have 
come from an asylum. 
Did I answer it ? No; 
I just swept it into the 
w.p.b. I saw no other 
way of dealing with 
it. That reminds me, 
though, that I was with 
a well-known editor 
the other day when a 
lunatic of the danger- 
ous order came into his 
office. He wanted to 
see a proof of an article 
which my friend had 
never received, or even 
heard of. ‘Give me 
that proof!’ said the 
man, his eyes flashing. 
‘Certainly,’ said my 
friend ; ‘I will whistle 
up for it.’ He did whistle up, and suggested 
through the tube that two strong men 
should be sent down at once. Down came 
two herculean ‘ comps.,’ and the lunatic was 
hustled outside in no time. I suppose most 
editors have these little trials occasionally. 
But after all, the most alarming difficulty is 
to get one’s magazine filled up with suitable 
matter.” 

“Then, as a reviewer, Mr. Pemberton, I 
suppose you are not prepared to own up 
that reviews, taking them all round, are 
imperfectly and hurriedly done ? ” 

“Well, no, I am not,” Mr. Pemberton 
replies with a grim smile. “From all | 
know of reviewers I should describe them 
as very capable, fair and painstaking men. 
I admit that there are a good many black 
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sheep, and, as an editor, one knows that 
if an erratic young man applying for work, 
with a vague idea of going in for journalism, 
is asked what he can do, he promptly replies, 
‘Oh, I can review the book or the play,’ and 
very often a good-natured editor will give 
him a book. Yes, it’s misplaced good-nature, 
and it is not a pleasant arrangement for the 
writer of that particular book. Probably the 
young man has no qualifications at all, and 
cheerfully sets out to write a review in ten 
minutes of a book which has taken the author 
three years to write. It may be the author's 
pet subject, and the young reviewer, knowing 
nothing about it, will pose as a very Socrates 
on the question. That is a great drawback. 
There are undoubtedly too many ignorant 
reviewers about. In regard to my own 
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books, I have been very well treated and 
have nothing to complain of. No, I have 
never had the slightest cause for com- 
plaint. 

* As to the influence which reviews have 
on the sale of books, things have changed, 
of course, very much of late years. When 
there were very few papers people were un- 
doubtedly greatly influenced by the reviews 
which those papers contained. With the 
multiplicity of reviews—an average book 
getting, say, a hundred notices, some prais- 
ing, some cursing, and others damning with 
very faint praise, and so on—people have 
grown more indifferent. I am afraid that 
it has come down to this, that all reviews, 
favourable and otherwise, are looked upon 
as a sort of advertisement. One does not 
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expect them to shape public opinion. But 
this does not apply to a long and _ well- 
written review in, say, the TZ%mes, the 
Chronicle, or the Atheneum.” 

But though there is a temptation to 
discuss many more things with Mr. Max 
Pemberton—and one feels that his geniality 
will bear a considerable strain—an_ inter- 
viewer’s catechism must: have some limita- 
tions. So I eventually take leave of my 
host with the regretfulness with which 
human nature is apt to regard the fact that 
all pleasant episodes—like books must have 
an ending ; and I do so with the conviction 
that had I not read a single line of Mr. 
Pemberton’s work, and had been told that 
his books were half as interesting as the 
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man himself, I should thereby understand 
that he had done some exceedingly good 
work. His mind is one which, to adopt 
Bacon’s classification, is “quick on the turn ” ; 
in his work it is the play of the rapier which 
flashes upon you, but there is a strong arm 
behind it. All his books are characterised 
by a strong central idea and excellent work- 
manship. You are—if I may detail my 
own experience—carried from page to page 
with lightning rapidity, the interest of the 
story increases as it progresses, until you 
realise with regret that the melancholy little 
word “ Finis” is reached. It is with much 
the same feeling of regret that one takes 
leave of so whole-hearted and so interesting 
a man as Mr. Max Pemberton. 


(W. H. Bunnelt. 
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CUPID IN LONDON. 


GERTRUDE: Mind his arrow does not go off and hit you, Kitty! 
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A RESTORATION.* 
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a\' is hard to say even now what 
the powder was; and as to 
whence it came, there I am 
pinned to silence. But the 
effect of it was undoubted. 
I merely took that one pinch, 
just to taste, just to analyse, and from that 
moment the years for me began to grow 
backwards. 

I had dined that day in Bustamente’s 
hotel with three most ordinary and most 
cheerful commercial travellers, and round 
us was the city of Port Mahon with its 
churches, and its anarchists, and its cobbled 
streets as they existed in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three. I put the powder in my cup 
of caffé nero and drank it, fearing nothing. 
The man who had given it to me I knew to 
be on the square. And afterwards I went 
out through the walls and walked round 
the harbour’s end, and climbed the hills 
which lay above the deserted arsenal. 

Night was coming down over Minorca ; 
the warm red roofs of Port Mahon were 
filtering away into the darkness; and the 
lamp-light kindled in the windows of the 
houses. I could just see the raw outlines of 
the modern fort on the eastern side of the 
harbour mouth, and the moss-grown circuit 
of Fort San Felipe on the other bank before 
they were blotted out by the gloom, and 
then sleep came upon me. It was no 
ordinary doze. It was a strange new sort 
of sleep which gripped me and shook me 
like an ague. 

At times, with a struggle, I raised my eyes 
and saw things in the staring southern day- 
light. The first time I looked, the harbour 
was full of shipping, sailing vessels all, of 
antique rig and clumsy build, sheltering 
from a tearing levanter which was blow- 
ing outside. And the place of the raw 
modern fort was a smooth green down. 
By the next time, Fort San Felipe had 
grown up into strength again, and its guns 
were sending spouts of red through billows 
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of gray stinking smoke. There was a land 
army at one side and a flect of ships at the 
other, all firing. And above the smoke and 
through it I saw pennants, and St. George’s 
ensigns, and the yellow and red flags of 
Spain in splashes of brilliant colour. It was 
Admiral Byng trying to relieve the fort, and 
earning the death sentence which was to be 
given him afterwards by an English court- 
martial. 

Then I must have slept longer, for when 
next I looked out upon the tide of ebbing 
years Port Mahon was a small walled city 
held by Saracens, and besieged by Jaime 
the Conqueror; and whilst I winked that 
had gone too, and there was nothing but a 
cluster of dry-stone hovels perched on the 
bluff above an empty harbour. But as I 
gazed a ship came in between the heads, 
one-sailed and crowded, which worked slowly 
up to the beach beneath the houses and dis- 
gorged a company of unclad men, who. had 
with them long-haired captives and bloated 
wine-skins. A school memory came_ back 
to me. Of course, they were a crew of 
those naked Balearic slingers who accepted 
service as Roman mercenaries and despised 
all other pay and booty excepting women, 
slaves and wine. 

So sleeping and waking again and again, 
I saw the harbour empty many times, and 
the cluster of hovels at its head growing 
always smaller and cruder. But once I saw 
a Carthaginian pirate galley sweep quickly 
up the narrow water and ground with a 
shock which leaped her dry on to the beach. 
Men in trunk-armour sprang over the sides, 
and a wild crying of women from above 
spread the alarm. The stones began to fly, 
the naked slingers ran like goats amongyt 
the cliffs; the black pirates yelled as they 
rushed to the storm. They gained the 
heights and the houses. There was nothing 
to rob, there was little to burn. Only a few 
of those who were helpless through infancy 
or age had been left behind, and these they 
killed. The terrible slingers hung like wasps 
on their flanks. Their numbers were grow- 
ing less. They started to fight their way 
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back again. But a thick fat smoke rose up — where the red bare rock did not show naked 
from the beach below, and with it came the to the sun. Of men I saw no more, only 
shrieks of the chained oar-slaves who were heard the noise of them now and again 
being burned alive upon the thwarts. And amongst the years as they hunted beasts in 
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so, as their retreat 
was cut off, the 
pirates set their 
backs against a cliff 
and stood and died 
sullenly fighting, 
as brave men 
should. 

But after that 
the harbour re- 
mained desolate, 
and the woods 
thickened upon its 
sides, growing on 
all the ground ‘‘The naked slingers ran like goats amongst the cliffs.” 
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the tangle of the ilexes ; and of men’s work- 
marks there was no trace within range of my 
eyes. A thought seized me that by virtue of 
the powder I had grown backwards through 


‘7 ran wildly away towards the heart 
of the country.” 


all the lifetimes of men, and was alone on 
the island with nothing but the brutes and 
the birds. The idea bit home. The horror 
of loneliness clutched at me in heavy spasms. 
J sprang to my feet, shricking as the rust of 





two score centuries grated in my disused 
joints, and ran wildly away towards the heart 
of the country, stumbling over the stones 
and undergrowth. It is an awful thing to 
slip backwards through four thousand 
years ! 

Once I had known Minorca better 
than I knew my London or Paris ; 
but now, with this awful inversion of 
time, everything in it was changed. 
The villages, the walled cities, the 
trim stone-girt fields, all were gone, 
and over the face of the land there 
sprawled a hopeless forest bedded in 
oozy swamps. Stags looked at me 
through the tree-aisles, monstrous 
lizards clambered along the branches, 
thorns ripped the clothes piecemeal 
from my body. I plucked small wild 
oranges from a tree, and_ prickly 
pears from a straggle of cactus upon 
some rock, and tried as I ate to for- 
get that I had ever been anything 
else than primitive man. But that 
was a thing impossible ; memory still 
stayed by me. 

Night came, and I slept under a 
great algobra ; day dawned, and the 
sun drew blue mist-wreaths from out 
of the marshes. With it also came a 
man to eat of the locust-beans on 
the tree above me. 

“ Kat also,” he said, “and be quick 
about it. There will be no other 
chance of food this day, and it is 
still far to the Talayot.” 

“ How far?” I asked. 

He waved his hand vaguely. He 
knew no standards of time or dis- 
tance. Then we took each of us a handful 
of the dry beans to munch as we walked, 
and set off through the forest. My com- 
panion said his name was Og, and I found 
that we were bound to the greatest sun- 
temple of the island to take part in the 
yearly festival of renewing the sacred fire. 

As we walked others joined us, men and 
women both, all of us mother-naked. <A 
few seemed to dwell in caves, the rest har- 
boured in the open, but all were lusty and 
well-formed ; and though some carried amaz- 
ing scars on their bodies, there were none 
decrepit, and none seemed sick. They were 
a primitive race in the full flood of their 
physical strength, and they were going to 
worship the great mysterious being who 
swung through the blue heavens daily before 
their sight. 

Our company had reached forty souls by 
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the time we came upon the bare rock plat- 
forms where the three great implements of 
worship were built, and we saw waiting there 
an assemblage of perhaps two hundred more. 
A score of others came afterwards, and these 


made up all the peoples of Minorca. The 
buildings were not new to me. They were 
destined to endure down four thousand 


weary years with very little change; un- 
bitten by the weather, unclawed by the 
hand of man. I had rambled over them at 
another time, had traced the great stone 
circle through a maze of prickly pear, had 
wondered at the duolithic altar uprear- 
ing from a cart-roadside, had pondered 
over the cyclopean architecture of the 
pyramid as it loomed out gray and old 
through rank growths of spiny bush. We 
called these ancient relics by the vague term 
“Talayot” in those days, and we bawled 
forth proofless theories as to the cause for 
which they had been set up, and as to the 
manner of men who had been their builders. 
But none of us had ever pictured the reality 
as it lay before me then; the buildings 
fresh-reared by the piety of worshippers 
at the cost of toil unthinkable, and the 
worshippers themselves living a thousand 
years before the first sceptic was born to 
plague the world. 

There was no metal in Minorca when 
those massive prayers in stone were piled up 
beneath the sun. Zach great block was 
tooled by stone alone, and smoothed by 
stone, and set in place by naked human 
hands. The courses of the pyramid grew 
one to a lifetime ; and when they werercom- 
pleted, the capstones lay nine man-heights 
above the ground. There was an inner 
chamber which the priest-king alone could 
use, and around the flat top a high wall was 
built of the most massive blocks of all, 
entered by one doorway, which was guarded 
by great slabs of stone that ran in grooves. 
There was a sloping way which clung round 
the sides of the pyramid and led one to the 
temple on its crown, and all the place was 
milk-warm by reason of the sunbeams which 
swept lovingly over it. 

The pyramid sat at one side of the 
clearing, backed by the hedge of forest. The 
creat stone altar stood stern and square- 
shouldered before its southern face, sprouting 
out from the circle of sacred stones. But as 
to how the two huge pieces of that altar had 
been reared, no man then living knew. 

Og came to my side and drew me apart. 
“ No one knows you here,” he said, “so you 
must be of some other part of the country. 
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Therefore the king wishes to do you honour, 
and you will be with those who stand beside 
him during this day. Have no fear: it is 
always peace with us during the time of the 
festival : come !” 

We stepped out across the hot-baked rock, 
and climbed the sloping way. The stone 
doors slid back as we approached. Within 
were eight of the most physically powerful 
of the men, standing, and in their midst, 
seated on a stool of granite, was the king. 
He alone was clothed, wearing a tabard of 
skins in token of his office, and he was king 
because he was stronger in mind and body 
than any other man in Minorea. And 
because he was king, therefore he was chief 
amongst the priests also. 

The grim bare walls of the temple shut 
out all view of earth and the things of 
earth. Within, we could see nothing save 
the gulf of turquoise sky, and the disc of 
sun hung in it, intolerably golden. With 
shaded eyes the king and the chiefs gazed 
up at this living, burning symbol of their 
God, and the king set forth in words the 
mysteries of birth, and life, and fire, and 
death. Then, with dazzled eyes, we went 
down and stood within the sacred circle, 
facing the people. 3ut there the king’s 
speech was different. 

“We who have been in communion with 
the Sun,” he cried, “ have seen many things 
whereof it is not fitting that all should be 
spoken openly. As our faces are bright so 
that we cannot look upon you with clearness, 
so the knowledge that is in us would wither 
were it given full utterance. 
know all: even to us, the 
chiefest of His servants, our God _ hides 
many things; but to you, the vulgar, 
enough only is given to believe and under- 
stand, that ye may worship, and have fire 
and light, and not untimely die before your 
due season.” 

The people broke out into a rude rhythmic 
chant, gazing skywards as they sang 


you to ashes 
We do not 


The Sun-god rules the world: we are His servants. 
He gives life and takes it; governs us, the beasts, 
and the trees. 
He does all according to His own good pleasure. 
Yearly, when our spark of fire dies out, 
He adopts from amongst us a son to be His own, 
Who shall give to us flame again, 
And go to live as a star of the night, 
Leaving his mortal body stretched on our altar as a 
symbol. 
© Great Ruler of the sky! 
Each of us makes this his prayer to Thee, 
That thou wilt grant him the boon to be 
taken up this day 


The chant ended, and the people spread 





“‘The king rose up again to his full height, stretching out his arms to the Sun.” 
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out shoulder to shoulder in a long thin 
semicircle against the ranks of the forest. 
We who had been standing beside the altar, 
the king with us, stepped across the warm 
rock platform and took place with them. 
And then a wonderful thing happened. 
From a cranny in the wall at the top of 
the pyramid there shone out a spark of 
fierce white light, like the gleam from a 
mirror or a diamond. At first it swung 
aimlessly to and fro against the tree-tops, 
but then its vibrations steadied, and its 
angle changed, till the gleam began to 
dally with the faces of us in the semi- 
circle. It hovered and shot from here to 
there, now resting on one, now darting far 
away to another. It searched the king’s 
face once, and then Og’s, and then mine. 
O heavens, that moment! I felt as if some 
monstrous eye were coldly reading the 
secrets of my nethermost soul. I wanted to 
shudder and could not. Some huge force 
held me as in a vice, and I felt my features 
prim themselves up into a patient smile. 
And then it was gone, and I looked and saw 
it settled on Og’s. 

The light hung there, without a quiver, 
steady as the pyramid itself, and Og was 
drawn by it away from the line of the 
worshippers. Step by step he went forward 
down the path of the rays, with eyes fixed 
and mouth smiling, till he came abreast of 
where the great altar upreared itself above 
the sacred circle, and there the light went 
out suddenly as it had come. 

For a moment the man drooped, and a 
tremor ran through his limbs. Then he 
straightened himself, and flung up his arms, 
and adored the Sun-god, and gave thanks to 
Him that He should have granted this thing. 
And all the people shouted. 

The king and we others that had been 
with him before-time stepped out and went 
within the sacred circle, and the king lifted 
up his voice and made outery in the ac- 
customed fashion. 

“The holy light has searched out the 
fittest amongst us, and he goes. Goeth he 
alone ?” 

A woman amongst the people shrieked, 
and a man threw his arms about her and 
tried to hold her back ; but she broke away, 
and came and threw herself at the feet of 
the king. 

“Og is my promised husband,” she gasped. 
“Can I not go with him ?” 

“Tt is for you and Og to choose,” said the 
king, and the woman leapt up and wept 
tears on Og’s shoulder. But in Og’s face 
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not a muscle quivered, not so much as a tint 
changed. Only he said, “Come!” and 
stooped and kissed her. Og was calm as 
marble, but the woman’s body moved with 
shivers, and her eyes were big with fear and 
wet with love. 

“Og goes not alone,” said the king. 
“This woman, of her own free will and 
accord, journeys skyward with him. Their 
couch shall now be made ready.” 

He went to the altar, and by the steps 
which are cut in the midrib of the upright 
stone gained that which forms the table. 
Then stooping, with reverent hands he 
gathered up the dry bones of what had 
once been man, and dropped them clatter- 
ing on to the rocks beneath. 

“ Our brother that was with us last year,” 
he said, “looks down and sees. He cares 
naught for these whitened relics. Where he 


ten of all this isle.” 

He took up his stand at the foot of the 
altar top, and Og climbed up and lay down 
before him. The woman also set her feet in 
the notches, and though stumbling often 
through her tremors, at the third trial gained 
the top and lay down on the stone beside 
Og. For a while she wept, and the king 
stood waiting; but at length she took one 
of Og’s hands in both her own and pressed 
it to her breasts and signed that all was 
ready. Then the king took from beneath 
his tabard two knives of wood hardened with 
fire and drove one into the heart of each— 
beginning with Og—and left the knives in 
their places. 

The altar was high and its top large, so 
that we could only see these things in part. 
But of what came next I could understand 
little concerning the cause. 

The king rose up again to his full height, 
stretching out his arms to the Sun. His 
lips moved, but no words came from them, 
though sweat dripped from his brow with 
the vehemence of his prayer. And from 
above the Sun glared down upon him and 
upon all of us with an unmoved face. 

Then a strange thing happened. From 
between the bodies of Og and the woman 
there rose up a blue feather of smoke, which 
flickered into the air, and vanished. <A 
minute passed, and then it came again, 
and this time it stayed and grew, till at its 
foot there shot up a pale yellow tail of 
flame. 

Once more the shouts of the people rang 
down the forest aisles, and the king, stooping, 
picked up a blazing torch of splintered pine, 
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He leapt to the ground, his treasure in hand, 
and we others, snatching unlit torches from 
a pile which lay upon the rock, clamoured 
round him to share the sacred fire. 

The air grew thick with resinous smoke, 
and it rang with rejoicing cries. The Sun 
had taken Og and the woman to be his own, 
and to shine as stars at night; He had shown 
His pleasure at us; He had given us the 
choicest gift of all: He had bestowed upon 
us once more His sacred fire. 

The people with the burning pine-knots in 
their hands filtered away into the recesses of 
the forest, and the chiefs went after them, 


ee 


till only the king and I were left. Then T 
too turned to go, but the king stopped me. 

* You are a stranger here,” he said, “ and 
therefore it is fitting that you should know 
more of these matters than is told to the 
common people. Come then with me till we 
have spoken of other things.” And he led 
to the domed chamber which is within the 
heart of the pyramid. 

But what he said there, and what he 
showed, may not be spoken of aloud till the 
people are fit to receive the message. Yet 
when that time is ripe, they will know for 
themselves without being told. 
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OUR OCCUPATIONS. 


Written and Illustrated by 
(Fellow of the Royal 





HE adage, “one-half of the 
world does not know how 
the other half lives,” may 
be safely applied to our own 
country as regards the occu- 
pations of its people. I have 

been asked by the Editor of the W1nDsor 

MaGazine to look into this matter, and I 

now submit to no small part of the popu- 

lation of the United 

Kingdom the results 

of this inquiry into 

our occupations, 
which has been based 
upon the last census 
returns. 

First, diagram 

No. 1 shows to us the 

population split into 














Occupied and Un- 
occupied persons. 
The result is start- 


ling. We look at the 
diagram and we see 
that the white disc, 
which stands for the 
unoccupied, is larger 
than the black disc, 
which represents the 
occupied section of 
the population of the 
United Kingdom. 

Here are the 
figures, shown separ- 
ately for each of the 
three divisions of the 
country, and for the 
whole kingdom, per thousand of the popula- 
tion in each :— 


ie 


( Jecupied Unoccupied Total. 

persons. persons. 
England and Wales ... 445 555 1000 
Scotland 44] 559 1000 
Ireland aes 451 549 1000 
United Kingdom 445 555 1000 
So that of every 100 persons in the 


United Kingdom only 445 follow a trade 


* Copyright, by John Ilolt Schooling, 1897. 





A comparison, for the United Kingdom, of that part 
of the population which is occupied (black disc), 
with that part of the population which is unoccupied 
(white disc) ; the gray square inclosed by black 
lines represents the whole population, and combines 
the two discs placed upon it, whose areas (if you 
cut up the discs with a pair of scissors) ‘‘ add up” 
to the area of the gray square. 
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Statistical Society.) 


or an occupation of some sort, the other 
55} being unoccupied. But this unoccupied 
section is very largely made up of women 
and children who, let us hope, do as a rule 
help to brighten and lighten the lives of 
that smaller section who are the workers 
in this great nation. We should be strain- 
ing our logic to say that more than one-half 
of the population are lazy or idle folk; we 
are right in saying 
that more than one- 
half of our number 
have no occupation 
which comes within 
the appallingly ex- 
haustive limits of the 
Census Commis- 
sioners; for, wide 
apart as these limits 
are, they do not in- 
clude such oceu- 
pations as “ house- 
wife,” or “ bright- 
faced patterer and 
chatterer.” (By the 
way, bachelors and 
others may note that 
the census did include 
105,000 charwomen 
in 1891 for England 
and Wales alone, say 
112,000 in 1897, for 
we may assume that 
charwomen have in- 
creased pro rata with 
the population.) The 
high degree of simi- 
larity as regards the number of unoccupied 
persons in each of the three divisions of the 
kingdom is worthy of notice, for it shows 
that the complex social conditions of each 
division are practically identical in their 
effect as regards this very important and 
interesting section of the present inquiry. 
Ireland, as usual, comes off worst, for we see 
that more of her people have to work than 
is the case with either of the two other 
parts of the kingdom. The actual numbers 
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of the unoccupied and of the occupied parts 
of the population as returned at the last 
census were :— 


Number of children Number of 


and adults with no occupied 

specified occupation. persons. 

Millions. Millions. 
England and Wales ... 16°1 12°9 
Seotland ° ... “~ 2°2 1°8 
Ireland ee _ 2°6 2°1 
United Kingdom _... 20°9 16.8 


and this total of nearly 21 millions 
of unoccupied persons has increased since 
1891. 

The general report on the census does 
not say how many of these unoccupied 
persons were living on their own means 
without doing any work, but I have been 
able to get at this interesting information 
by referring to the more elementary stages 
of the census, and I find that, in England 
and Wales, there were nearly 507,000 
persons, aged 10 years and upwards, 
who were living on their own means, 
and of these no fewer than 409,000 were 
females. 

Thus, taking the 16°1 millions of un- 
occupied persons in England and Wales, 
we now find that only 3 per cent. of 
these were persons, aged 10 years and 
upwards, who were living on their own 
means. 

This important distinction as regards the 
unoccupied section has not, so far as I 
know, previously been looked at, and it 
means that as regards the 555 unoccupied 
persons per 1000 of the population in Eng- 
land and Wales, stated on the first page of 
this article, only 17 to 18 per thousand of 
the population were persons, aged 10 years 
and upwards, who were “living on their 
own means.” 

Only by gross carelessness, or by inten- 
tional misrepresentation of facts, can the 
statement be made (which, I believe, has 
been made for political or for other pur- 
poses) that more than one-half of the 
population are idle persons who do not 
work, for, as I have said, a great part of 
these 555 persons are the women and 
children of the nation. 

Diagram No. 2 shows the respective sizes 
of the five great classes of occupations in the 
United Kingdom, and we get a bird’s-eye 
view of the comparative condition of each 
of the divisions of the kingdom, as regards 
the occupations set out in No. 2, by glancing 


i 


| INDUSTRIAL 


ft 


ACRICULTURE 
AND 
FASHING, 


2.—TuHE Division or Work IN THE UNITED 
Kincpom.—These five discs represent the en- 
tire work of the United Kingdom, divided 
into its five great classes-—Industrial, Agricul- 
ture and Fishing, Domestic, Commercial, Pro- 
fessional. (The area of each disc is in true 
proportion to the number of persons per 1000 
of the whole population who are working in 


each class.) 
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at the following figures per 1000 of the 
population (all ages) in each country :— 


| l | | 











| 
= 
England | i 
Class. | and Scotland. | Ireland. “ _ 
Wales | } AIngdom, 
| | 
| Me tee el che econ | 
frowns ae 253 256 | 140 | 239 
| 
Agricultural 4G 62 | 200 67 
‘and F ishing f | 
Domestic... 66 | 50 51 | 62 | 
Commercial ... | 48 45 20 a | 
Professional... 32 28 44 33 | 
Unoccupied ... x 555 559 545 555 | 
Total 1000 1000 1000 1000 


We see that the great Industrial class 
leads in each part of the kingdom, excepting 
Ireland ; the class, Agricultural and Fishing, 
comes first for Ireland, second for Scotland 


Oy 
32) 
O® 
oO 
6) 
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INDUSTRIAL. 





and for the United Kingdom, but only 
fourth (numerically) in England. England’s 
second class is Domestic, which is third in 
Scotland, in Ireland and in the United King- 
dom. The fourth class is Commercial, for 
the United Kingdom, the fifth and last being 
the Professional class, and here the Irish lead 
is due in part to the large number of soldiers 
quartered in Ireland, but mainly to the 
astonishingly large number of persons over 
fifteen years of age returned as “ students,’ 
who, with soldiers, rank in the census as pro- 
fessional. No one has yet discovered who all 
these Irish students are, or what becomes of 
them, for the members of what are usually 
termed the learned professions, with the 


exception of the clergy, are not in excess 
in Ireland. 
In No. 3 we see the five great classes of 


i 


ST.) 


it 
8) ft 92.0) 2.22.3) 


DOMESTIC. COMMERCIAL. PROFESSIONA 


- & 
AND FISHING: 


—The workers of the United Kingdom in each of the five great classes of occupations, split up into twenty- 


three groups. 


The height of the white columns represents the number of workers in each group per 


1000 of the whole population of the United Kingdom, which number is written above the top of each 


column. 
I.—IxpDusTRIAL (239 per 1000). 
1. Mineral substances. 
2. Textile fabrics. 
3. Dress. 
4. General or unspecified commodities. 
5. Food and lodging. 
6. Houses, furniture, etc. 
7. Machines, tools and implements. 
8. Wood, paper, oil, gum, rush and other vegetable substances. 
9. Books, newspapers, prints, maps. 
10. Carriages and harness. 
11. Ships and boats. 
12. Skins, hair, grease, bone and other animal substances. 
13. Chemicals and compounds, 
14, Tobacco and pipes. 
15. Refuse matters. 


The numbers 1 to 23 at the bottom of the columns refer to the following occupations :— 


II.—AGRICULTURAL AND FISHING (67 per 1000). 
16. Agriculture. 
17. Fishing. 
III.—Domestic (62 per 1000). 


18. Domestic offices or service. 


1V.—CoMMERCIAL (44 per 1000). 
19. Conveyance of men, goods and messages, 
20. Commercial occupations. 

V.—PROFESSIONAL (33 per 1000). 
21. Clerical, legal, medical, educational and others. 
22. Civil Service and Local Government. 
23. Defence of the country. 

Total workers, 445 per 1000 of the population. 
2 ¥ 
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THE Four LEARNED PROFESSIONS 
Unirep KinGpom. 
pupils to 1 teacher. Preaching, 786 sheep to 1 shepherd. 
Over-reaching, 1499 flies to 1 spider. Leeching, 1577 
patients to 1 leech. (See text for further description.) 


4,—TueE Foop or 


THROUGHOUT THE Teaching, 156 
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occupations set out in the main groups 
which compose them, and the relative 
heights of these white columns yield 
some rather interesting information. 
These twenty-three main groups are 
those stated in the census report, and 
although, as we saw just now, the aggre- 
gate of the fifteen industrial groups 
vauses the great class Industrial to 
lead the five classes of occupations, yet, 
when we look at the twenty-three 
individual groups which make up the 
five classes, we see that the group 16, 
Agriculture, heads the list of occupa- 
tions in the United Kingdom with 65 
workers per 1000 of the whole popula- 
tion. Group 18, Domestic offices or 
service, comes second (62 per 1000) ; 
group 1, those working at mineral 
substances (miners, etc.), takes the third 
place with 46 per 1000; group 2, the 
workers in textile fabrics (cotton, wool, 
linen, silk, ete.), is fourth in numerical 
importance ; group 3, those who work 
to dress the community, is fifth with 
36 workers per 1000 of the population ; 
groups 5 and 6, food and lodging, and 
houses and furniture, stand equally 
placed in the eighth and ninth places, 
each with 26 workers per 1000 of the 
population ; some of the groups which 
are numerically small being groups 14 
and 15, tobacco and pipes, and workers 
in refuse matters, both of which have 
only 1 worker per 1000 of the popula- 
tion; groups 10 and 11, carriage and 
harness, and ship and boats, each supply 
3 workers per 1000 of the population ; 
and group 23, defence of the country, 
takes from the population 4 per 1000 
for its supply of workers. 

Many other items are to be readily 
seen by looking at this diagram and 
by referring to the numbered list of 
occupations printed below it. 

Interesting and curious things 
may be extracted from these awful- 
looking census blue-books. For ex- 
ample, one gets the results pictured 
in No. 4, as to the possible supply of 
human food to each of the four 
learned professions— Education, Divin- 
ity, Law, Medicine. Each of the dots 
inclosed by the four circles represents 
a unit of the population of the United 
Kingdom, and the symbolical or other 
device in the centre stands for one 
member of each of the four profes- 
sions, who have a_ possible supply 
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of pupils, souls, clients and patients, as 
follows :— 

Average number of 

Prof2ssion. persons of all ages 

- to one professional. 


Teacher ... — — bib 156 
Clergyman, priest, minister... 786 
Lawyer os os 1499 
Medical man ae bse oie 1577 


These numbers are the same as_ the 
number of dots inside the respective circles, 
and the areas inclosed by the circles in 
No. 4 are in true proportion to the numerical 
facts here stated, which show that there 
is really a splendid field for the activities 
of both the doctor and the lawyer, while 
neither the parson nor the schoolmaster 
has much to complain of in the matter of 
possible clients. 

Some other curiosities of the occupation 
list, which relate to England and Wales in 
1891, are :— 


Actors, 7321; authors, editors, journalists, 5771; 
paper-bag and paper-box makers, 19,299; bakers, 
84,158; members of the bathing and washing service 
of the country, 192,158 (not including soap-makers) ; 
cycle dealers and makers, 11,524; blacksmiths, 
whitesmiths (i.e., tinsmiths), 140,024; bookbinders, 
25,736 ; boot, patten, clog and shoemakers, 248,789 ; 
brewers, 26,312; bricklayers, 130,446 ; butchers, meat 
salesmen, 98,921; button makers, 5056; carpenters, 
joiners, 221,009 ; cat’s-meat dealers, vermin destroyers, 
knackers, 2234 ; charwomen, 104,808 ; chimney-sweeps, 
soot merchants, 7832; commercial travellers, 44,055 ; 
costermongers, hawkers, street-sellers, 58,939; dock 
and wharf labourers, 54,996; envelope makers, 2747 ; 
makers of and dealers in images and figures, 383; 
fishermen, 25,225; fruiterers, greengrocers, 40,963 ; 
railway guards, 12,892 ; hairdressers, wigmakers, 25,337 ; 
insurance service—life, fire, marine, ete., 31,437; 
jewellers, goldsmiths, silversmiths, 23,988 ; lapidaries, 
1227; linen-drapers, mercers, drapers, 107,018 ; lodging 
and boarding-house keepers, 51,178; musicians, music 
masters, 38,606; nail manufacturers, 9943 ; navy 
officers, effective and retired, 3453; needle-makers, 
3823; army officers, effective and retired, 12,969; 
pastrycooks and confectioners, 46,566; pawnbrokers, 
11,469 ; steel-pen makers, 3296 ; photographers, 10,571 ; 
pin-makers, 897; plumbers, 46,873; police, 39,921 ; 
rag-gatherers and general dealers, 4070; ‘‘ retired from 
business” (not army, navy, church, medicine), 261,437 ; 
Roman Catholic priests, 2511; shepherds, 21,573; 
shirt-makers, seamstresses, 55,096; soap-boilers and 
makers, 3759; students (15 years or over), 147,489; 
tailors, 208,720; thatchers, 3210; town drainage 
service, 2200; turnpike gatekeepers, toll collectors, 
404; undertakers, funeral furniture makers, 2726; 
veterinary surgeons, 3193; well-sinkers and borers, 
1105 ; wood-carvers, 3555. 


These and hosts of other occupations make 
up the immense list of the activities of this 
country, and even a small selection, such 
as that now made, suggests the reflection 
that, despite all grumblers and _ pessimists, 
we are as a nation a hive of busy and 
useful bees. 

Nowadays we hear much about the grow- 
ing competition of women with men, and 


in No. 5 I’ show a group of twelve im- 
portant occupations, in England and Wales, 
in each of which, at the census of 1871, the 
men outnumbered the women, but in which, 
at the census of 1891, the women had in 
every instance gained upon the men, even, 
in some of the occupations, surpassing the 
male workers in point of numbers. This 
twenty years’ contrast shows, for example, 
that women clerks have increased four- 
fold in proportion to men clerks, i.e., from 
2 women per 100 men in 1871, to 8 women 
per 100 male clerks in 1891; that women 
workers in hemp, jute, etc., have increased 
from 67 to 100 men in 1871, to 195 per 
100 men in 1891; that female tobacco 
workers and dealers have sprung up to 
121 per 100 males in 1891 from the 42 
per 100 males in 1871, ete. 

In other occupations, such as the in- 
dustries of flax, linen, cotton, etc. (not 
shown in No. 5), the women were ahead 
of the men in 1871, and were still more 
ahead of the men in 1891. There is ample 
evidence to prove that in many industries 
women are, owing to the smaller wages they 
accept, ousting their male competitors, and 
no small substitution of female for male 
labour has occurred during the twenty 
years noticed. On the other hand, there 
are some trades, such, curiously enough, as 
lace-making and glove-making, where the 
alteration has been in favour of the males, 
who have ousted female labour to no slight 
degree. 

In 1871 there were 476 female lace-makers to 100 
males, in 1891 only 167 females to 100 males; in 1871 
there were 745 female glove-makers to 100 males, in 
1891 only 334 females to 100 males. 

But, on the whole, women are pushing 
men out of their occupations, and this is 
clearly shown by diagram No. 5. The 
actual rates of increase of female workers 
in the twelve occupations shown in No. 5, 
which, by the way, are placed in the 
diagram in the order of the quickest rate 
of increase, are as below :— 
The number of female workers to 
100 male workers in 1871 being 


Occupation. taken at unity, the increa-ed pro- 
portion of female workers in 1891 
was 

1. Clerks pee on 4:0 to 1 in 1871 
2. Hemp, jute, ete. 29 (145 ” 
3. Tobacco 2°9 ; om 
4. Flannel a - 
5. Felt 2°3 . ’ 
6. Hosiery son iD am 

7. Shoes, boots ... 1° 5s ; 
&. Carpets oe ey . ‘9 
9, Bookbinders ... 1°3 ve a 
10. Woollen 1°3 an 99 
11. China, ete. A4 S - 
12. Paper ... 103 ,, ss 




















OUR 


With this strong piece of evidence as 
to the encroaching of women on male pre- 
serves of work, I must end the present 
inquiry into the occupation section of the 
census, and we may look with some amuse- 
ment at George Cruikshank’s drawing of 
the census-taking of 1851, in which the 
father of this rather large family was as 


y, why, no. is'nt such an bas 
John ke Som & BUL & Sustn &H 
Lyancck.Auwguslus do Decimus & Char 

Z We be Davia ae two Gran Mo ltiers & Falher & Mother &, we | 
& dirt Cory &lousin Amelia & Cousin Fi nly & loncle Edrvara, 4, | 


James & AN 


dunt Ligry & dunt Han 


Cousenm REP ved d& the three Muntes lwohous 
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much perplexed as the Russian peasant is 
now when he- sees the complicated list of 
questions on the schedule of the first 
Russian census, which, at the time of 
writing, is just being taken in that slow- 
moving country—where statisticians, one 
may venture to suggest, know nothing about 
“our occupations.” 


Maller as you rh think, back However, Let ime Ste; Theres, 


) 
| 


wifes Fallerkh 


emacs John aear ahonit 4 
forget Aetwo balbbics ! 
TY, 


6.—George Cruikshank’s “Taking-the Census of 1851.” 





THE MORNING'S 


Maupte “just like father” sits 
(Father's gone to town) : 
For the most important bits 
Glancing up and down. 
Kitty begs and Maud consents, 
She may read advertisements. 


[Prawn by Mentagu Barstow. 


NEWS. 


Mand of course can read quite well; 
Still it would be grand 
If the words which she can spell 
She could understand. 
But there's one great consolation, 
Kit can’t even do dictation ! 


Ce ae Pe 








By Mayne Linpsay. 


Illustrated by Warwick GOBLE. 





mA|RANDON WISHART was a 
4) very nice boy. Therefore 
when he went to the hills on 
two months’ leave and met 
the only girl (of whom it 
suffices to say that she was 
equally nice), the usual thing naturally 
happened, and he came back to duty an 
engaged man. He was a junior subaltern in 
the Trotters; but that distinguished line 
regiment accepted the news with great 
equanimity, except the committee of three 
that sat upon the girl’s photograph and 
pronounced her to be a very great deal too 
good-looking for her anxious fiancé. The 
rest of the mess merely smiled. They knew 
Brandon’s resources, which consisted of his 
pay, effects, and one hundred pounds a year 
allowance, paid quarterly, and they knew the 
girl’s mamma, who was at least prudent in 
an emergency, if not far seeing. Brandon 
settled down to the cold weather routine 
very quietly; only he preferred writing 
letters to going to afternoon dances, and 









































the seductions of the spins of the station 
beguiled him no more. Moreover, he took 
to riding down to the post-office every after- 
noon instead of waiting for his dak to be 
brought to the bungalow, and thereby hangs 
my story. It is merely coincidence, of 
course, because everybody knows that tales 
of Eastern magic are humbug ; and besides, 
if it weren’t, the blind beggar ought to be 
hung. But these remarks are premature. 
Everybody who has been in Mafasilabad will 
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remember the cross-roads near Kacheri. The 
Elgin Road runs one way, the big bazaar 
another, and the Clive Road divides the two. 
In the middle of the cross-roads there is a six- 
foot square oasis, with a date-palm shadowing 

























it. The sweet- 
meat sellers that 
live at the street 
corners have 
never tried to 
appropriate _ it, 
because trade 
does not flour- 
ish in the very 
centre of a stream of traffic; and the blind 
beggar has it all to himself. He is a very 
old man, so old that he was whitehaired 
before the Mutiny, or so the natives say. 


He wears a dirty white dhoti and a Man- 
chester-made vesai thrown over his shoulders, 
and his head is nearly always sunk upon his 
knees. An insignificant old man; and yet, 
the mothers on their way to the bazaar are 
careful to keep their 
brown babies on 
the hip farthest 
away from the date- 
palm as they hurry 
past, and even 
Babus in elastic- 
sided shoes mutter 
something under 
their breath and 
walka little quicker. 
Everybody is unct- 
uously polite, too, 
when he leaves his 
post at sunset ; and 
there are very few 
native pedestrians 
who would not 
rather step into the 
gutter than jostle 
him as he totters 
back to his un- 
known home in the 
city. Where 
he lives, or 
whence he 
comes, ho man 
has yet dis- 
covered ; but 


> 


“The old man did not attempt to extricate himself.” 
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the first scarlet gleam of dawn sees him 
groping his way to the palm tree, and the 
swift Indian night is falling when he leaves 
it. There are exceptions to this rule how- 
ever, when he takes advantage of the halt in 
the clatter of bullock carts and ekkas to slip 
across and buy his daily allowance of betel- 
nut from a neighbouring vendor. And it 
was upon one of these occasions that Brandon 
first became aware of his existence. The 
mail had been distributed ; and chuprasis and 
postmen were hurrying off with it, north, 
south, east and west. 

Brandon was riding a little white Arab 
horse that pulled, and he had a_ precious 
letter in his breast pocket, unopened, so 
that it was small wonder that his attention 
was wandering a little. At any rate, the first 
he knew of the incident, was that the said 
white Arab was rather mixed up with a very 
old blind man, who had somehow dodged 
between its forelegs. It was midway between 
the date-palm and the corner, and the Arab, 
the beggar, and Brandon waltzed over the 
road excitedly, with some confusion. The 
funny part of it was that the old man did 
not attempt to extricate himself. He went 
on mechanically diving in the direction of 
the betel-nut shop ; “like a clockwork mouse 
on a hearthrug,” as Brandon put it efter- 
wards. They were disentangled at last, and 
3randon found his tongue, for the actual 
crisis had been too sudden for language. 

“The confounded silly old juggins!” he 
said. Then he spoke in Hindustani. “ In 
the name of goodness, buddha, why didn't 
you get out of the way ?” 

The old man did not answer for a second. 
His mouth was opening and shutting with 
deep gasps, and he was passing his hands 
over himself to feel if he were whole. 
Brandon thought the shock had thrown him 
off his balance. Being a kind-hearted boy, 
with some superficial knowledge of native 
character, he felt in his pocket and produced 
a rupee. 

“T don’t think you’re hurt, you know,” he 
said consolingly ; “ but you shouldn’t wander 
over the road by yourself. It isn’t safe.” 

“It was a mistake,” said the beggar. “I 
am back now. I left it under the palm tree 
... but there are always devils. Ah-h! 
Yes, it was a narrow escape, Huzoor. And 
if it had happened then. . Huzoor, you 
have saved my life. I am eternally grate- 
ful.” Then, with a sudden change of man- 
ner, and the professional whine as he took 
the rupee, ‘“ May God preserve you, protector 
of the poor. Salaam !” 


fiancées-—had 


Brandon shook his head as he went off. 

“Screw loose in the upper story,” he 
said to himself. “Can’t imagine why the 
Government doesn’t keep all these miserable 


creatures shut up somewhere. Left what 
under the palm tree? How queer the ‘old 
chap looked when he said that. Reminded 


me of a man coming back to life after be- 
ing three-quarters drowned.” He lifted his 
hand to settle his sola topee on more firmly, 
and the letter in his breast pocket rustled. 
There was no more thought of the blind 


beggar. 


Brandon went over to his bungalow 
from the mess rather early that evening. 
There had been some confidences in the 
letter that made him pensive, and he wanted 
to think the matter over. It was a cold 
evening, with the sting in the air that be- 
tokens the northern Indian winter; and he 
was glad to find a log-fire burning brightly 
in the sitting-room. He flung his overcoat 
and service cap down upon the table, drew a 
long chair up to the blaze, and lit a cheroot. 
The bearer came in softly and made as if he 
would light the lamp, but he was dismissed 
again. The firelight made strange lights and 
shadows on the walls, and flickered on the 
gold and scarlet mess jacket of the boy in the 
chair. He caught sight of its gleam on the 
facings on his cuff, and sighed despondently. 
Very fine to look at, but where was the good ? 

Polly—usually the most cheerful of 
betrayed an almost tearful 
note in that last letter. She wrote from 
camp, and she said that she was tired of 
opposing mamma. Mamma said their en- 
gagement was nonsense (“ but we know it 
isn’t, don’t we, Brandon ?”’), and she had 
said quite Brutal things (with a capital B) 
about it. There was no one to encourage 
her at all, continued Polly, pitifully referring 
to herself ; and although she was quite willing 
to wait for her dear Brandon, until she was 
ninety-nine (if necessary), and never, never 
could think of anybody else, she couldn’t 
help being miserable. Mamma said it would 
all blow over, which was quite untrue, of 
course. And there was a civilian man that 
was camping with them (“with whiskers, 
Brandon !”’) and he had said . . . and mamma 
said . . Here Brandon felt himself. re- 
minded of Auld Robin Gray. ‘ My poor little 
angel!” he ejaculated with tender emphasis. 

Yes, it was hard lines. A subaltern’s pay 
and a hundred a year is hard enough to scrape 
along on by oneself, and one might as well 
think of flying to the moon as of marrying 
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upon it. And Brandon was not in the happy 
position of having a father to draw upon. 
He had been left an orphan when the 
Afghans had wiped out some few hundreds 
of Englishmen in ’78; and a bachelor uncle 
had educated and started him in life. The 
said uncle was a prosperous barrister at home, 
and between him and his nephew there ex- 
isted a stronger affection than between many 
a father and son; but Brandon was too keenly 
grateful for past benefits to speak of his 
present difficulty. He knew that his uncle 
purposed leaving him all he possessed, and 
he could hardly ask for further help than he 
received. It was a hopeless business alto- 
gether; except for a contingency that he 
could not contemplate. 

The boy’s head sank lower as he stared 
into the fire. Not since the home-sickness 
that had tormented him in his first six 
months in India had he felt so miserably 
despondent as he did to-night. Should he 
give her up? Write and tell her that it was 
all to no purpose, this bitter-sweet first love, 
and that they must give in, as hundreds had 
done before them? He brought his fist 
down with a crash upon the arm of the chair 
at the very thought. Give her up? Not if 
every other interest in life were weighing 
down the balance. 

There was a stir 
doorway; and Brandon 
impatiently. 

* You'll have to wait, 
“T’m not going to bed yet. 
peg and light the lamp.” 

There was no response; only the sound 
behind him, which was as the sbuffle of a 
faltering footstep, came a little nearer. A 
cold blast of outer air swept in from the 
darkness : Brandon felt it on the back of his 
neck. At the same moment he felt that the 
intruder was a stranger, by the intuition 
that most men know at times, and he sprang 
to his feet to let the firelight play upon the 
farther end of the room. It shot up a 
sudden brilliant gleam as he did so, and he 
uttered a cry of astonishment. ‘Ther e, a few 
feet from his chair, stood the blind beggar. 

“ Be seated, Huzoor,” he said. “I have 
come to speak with you. I could not say it 
to-day, because I was bewildered.” 

“What infernal impudence !” was what 
Brandon wanted to say ; but the words refused 
to come. The old creature looked inexpres- 


in the room near the 
turned his head 


bearer,” he said. 
Bring me ina 


sibly mysterious, standing there in the gloom, 
his resai wrapped half over his mouth, and his 
sightless eyes staring out into vacancy from 
the yellow, 


withered face. His white hair 
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straggled away from under a scanty turban 
and hung about in wisps. He held a stick 
in his hand, and his feet shuffled on the floor 
with the tentative footfall of the blind. He 
moved a little nearer ; and Brandon retreated 
to the mantelpiece, dominated by a feeling 
which he recognised with angry amazement 
as akin to awe. 

“What business have you here at this 
time of night?” he said harshly. “Get 
outside at once |” 

The old man frowned. 

“You are impatient, Huzoor, like all the 
sahib-/og, because you do not understand. 
Sahib though you be, you are a child to me, 
who knows so much more than the fools that 
hurry from me. You saved me, and I am 
grateful. Ah! They thought I was killed 
then, when it ran under your horse’s hoofs. 
But you were quick, sahib, quicker than 
They. And then I returned, and I knew 
what They had designed, and that you had 
forestalled Them. So I am grateful ; only 
you must not be impatient. It is money 
you desire— money —and_ because of a 
woman. A bad reason, yes; but what is 
any man but a child chasing butterflies ? 
Even I, once—and I know more than most.” 

Brandon stared dumbfounded. 

“You old demon!” he said. ‘ How do 
you know that ? And what do you mean by 
‘it’ and ‘They’? Am I dreaming ?” 

“ 7¢ is this, sahib,” said the old man, laying 
his hand upon his chest—‘ an old body, but 
it has its uses. And They—ah well, it is not 
good to speak of the spirits of evil. They 
will have me some day perhaps, but not yet, 
and meanwhile I will leave Them alone. Let 
us come back to your affairs. Be seated, 
Huzoor. Surely it is not meet that your 
highness should stand to speak with an old 
beggar like me.” 

He tapped the back of the chair as he 
spoke, and pushed it towards the boy. 
Brandon sat down beside the fire, dazed. and 
bewildered. The logs had sunk together, 
and only the glow of dying embers shone 
upon his strange visitor. 


“So! That is better,” continued the 
beggar, quietly. “ Now perhaps we can talk 
alittle. It is money—and a woman! Whe 


am I to give a sahib advice ? But I might 
say, if I too were a sahib, as brother to 
brother, that it would be well to have the 
money ‘and not the woman. Look me in 
the eyes, sahib !” 

The boy looked, with a fascinated repug- 
— at the sightless eyes that were turned 
to his. 
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“It is too strong to be uprooted, and so 
we must. let it rest,” the old man went on. 
“Tt is the way of youth to be hot in love 
passionate as the heart of youth is an old 
saying. But the money—that is another 
matter. Money does not grow on trees ; but 
what is one man’s to-day may be another’s 
to-morrow. Perhaps you will have your 
soul’s desire, Huzoor. Only—it may be as 
dust and ashes to the taste.” 

He turned towards the door, and before 
Brandon could swear that he had passed 
through it, he was gone. There was noth- 
ing left in the room but the firelight and 
the shadows, chasing each other over the 
emptiness. 

The boy rose from his chair bewildered 
and mystified. Fully a minute must have 
elapsed before he had pulled himself together 
sufficiently to stride to the door and look for 
his departing guest. When he reached the 
threshold he saw nothing but the night, and 
a stray breeze ruffling the crest of the mango- 
tope across the road. It was into that, 
doubtless, that the blind beggar had slipped, 
and he must have been almost instantly lost 
to view in its blackness. He had come and 
gone like a disembodied spirit ; only his voice 
still sounded in Brandon’s ears. But as to 
what he had meant, and how he came to know 
so much, the boy could find no means of 
guessing. He went to bed at last baffled ; to 
awake in the morning with the conviction that 
the entire incident had been a rather unusu- 
ally coherent dream. So lightly does a young 
and healthy mind dismiss the inexplicable. 





Three week’s later the senior Major sat in 
Brandon’s sitting-room nervously awaiting 
the subaltern’s arrival. He had known the 
Wisharts in England, and he had_ been 
deputed, by letter received some half-hour 
since, to be the bearer of bad news. He 
knew of Brandon’s attachment to his uncle, 
and he knew that the announcement he had 
to make would be a hard blow to bear. He 
looked up to the ceiling for inspiration, and 
down at the floor, blew his nose violently, and 
fidgeted. There was a step on the verandah. 

“Gad, I'd rather be waiting a Border 
rush!” he said desperately, with a vivid 
recollection of some frontier experiences. 
Then he stood up and held out his hand, for 
Brandon, fresh and flushed from polo, was 
standing before him. 

“Here you are, Wishart, at last,” said the 
Major. ‘ Your bearer told me you would be 


over to change in a minute. . . . You know 
the English mail is in ?” 
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“ Yes, I believe so,” said Brandon, a little 
taken aback by the visit and the sudden 
question. ‘No letters for me.” Then, 
catching the expression on the other man’s 
face: “ Eh, what, Major? What makes you 
look like that? It’s—you’re not—what is 
it? Did you hear from my uncle ? ” 

The Major crossed the room and put his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“ Hold hard, Wishart! Hear me quietly. 
(If it had been anyone else but me!) No, 
not from your uncle—from Duncan Wishart. 
And-—sorry to tell it—no hand at breaking 
news---damn it boy, I can’t get it out !—your 
uncle’s dead.” 

He blurted out the news in gruff tones, 
as unlike his natural voice as could be 
imagined, wheeled round, and stood with 
his back to the room, looking at the mango 
trees. 

“ What a confounded fool I am!” was his 
mental soliloquy. “I shot that out like a 
cannon ball at the poor lad. Wait till he’s 
taken it in for the second dose.” 

He continued to stare at the mangoes, 
with the consciousness that the subaltern 
had rested his head upon his arms at the 
mantelpiece and was breathing heavily. One, 
two, three minutes dragged by, and then a 
choked voice said— 

“T’ll be all right in a minute, Major. One 
word. Were—there—any—particulars ? ” 

For answer the Major drew a letter fiom 
his pocket-book and handed it across. 

“ You'd better read what Duncan Wishart 
says,” he said, “only don’t take it all for 
gospel truth. It may be qualified next week. 
. . . Would you rather [ left ?” 

Brandon nodded, and the Major was gone. 
When the clatter of his boot heels lrad died 
away down the verandah, Brandon opened 
the letter with a sob and read it. 

“. .. I must ask you to break the sad 
news of poor George Wishart’s death to his 
nephew. ‘There is no one else to whom I 
could entrust the office, and I fear that the 
sudden and awful nature of the catastrophe 
is too great to allow of its being received by 
letter. It has come with a terrible shock to 
all who knew him, and I[ know the poor boy 
will feel it deeply, even though it brings with 
it the fact that he has been left sole legatee. 
. . . It appears that on the morning of the 
22nd (two days since), Ellis, his valet, went 
to wake him in his chambers as usual. He 
tapped at the bedroom door and received no 
response, and then tried the handle, to dis- 
cover that the key was turned on the inside. 
As this was his master’s usual custom it 
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excited no surprise, and he went away for 
half-an-hour, thinking he did not wish to be 
disturbed. He became alarmed when he 
could get no answer or admittance on his 
return, and finally, with the aid of Whyte, 
a neighbouring barrister and friend of 
George’s, broke open thedoor. 
They found George’s body 
in his bed, quite cold, and a 
doctor, whom they called in 
at once, stated that he must 
have been dead for several 
hours. Although such a 
thing is almost incredible, 
considering it is impossible 
to get at the window from 
the outside, and that the door, 
as I said before, was locked, 
there is a very grave suspicion 
of foul play. Death, accord- 
ing to the doctor, is due to 
strangulation ; and there is 
the distinct impress of finger 
marks upon the throat... . 
I cannot credit so horrible a 
circumstance myself, for to 
my certain knowledge, George 
Wishart was a man as abso- 
lutely free from enemies as 
any in this world, and as 
nothing was disturbed, the 
motive of robbery is repudi- 
ated at once. The finger 
marks are very deeply im- 
pressed, and it was evident, 
from the disordered state of 
the bedclothes, that there had 
been a violent struggle. All 
the same, I cannot believe 
that it is murder, and I hold 
firmly to the conviction that 
the post-mortem will show a 
fit to be the solution of the 
mystery. I can write no 
more at present, for the news 
has tried me sadly... . 
Break it gently to poor 
Brandon.” 

The letter was crumpled 
in Brandon’s hands as he 
bent his head upon his arm 
once more and sobbed. He 
had lost his best and oldest friend, and he 
had had the loss brought home to him very 
suddenly. Even Polly was lost to his memory 
forthe moment. It was not until some time 
afterwards, that he realised marriage was 
within his reach at last, 


been solved.” 





“The mystery of 
George Wishart’s 
death has not yet 


You will see that this is really a very sin- 
gular coincidence, although Brandon Wishart, 
who told me all that I have written, at differ- 
ent times, never even saw the connection. I 
passed the blind beggar only yesterday, and 
he looked as passively inscrutable as the 





Sphinx. Perhaps he merely possessed the 
gift of second sight. Perhaps. ... Only the 
mystery of George Wishart’s death has not 
yet been solved, and has been relegated to 
the goodly company of secrets that will not 
find unveiling until the day of judgment. 
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| HEAVY sulphurous smell, an 
atmosphere like a yellow fog 
in London, an orderly succes- 
sion of earsplitting bangs, 
and the wave of a green flag. 
This sounds like a description 
of a battle where artillery has been brought 
into play, but it is merely the scene of an 
underground station on the District Railway. 
London is being still further riddled with 
railways : the electric, cutting right through 
the heart of 
the City and sail 
West-End, ; 
and the 
Brompton 
and Piccadilly 
—a diagonal 
line for the 
convenience 
of Clubland 
—are in im- 
mediate pros- 
pect. Whether 
these will 
affect the 
dividends of 
the existing 
companies re- 
mains to be 
seen. If the 
atmosphere is 
freer and the 
motion quick- 
er, probably 
they will. 
Man will give 
up much to 
save his pre- 
cious time; 
he will con- 
sent to be half 
suffocated for 
ten minutes, 
and tempo- 
rarily deaf- 
ened for the 
sake of half 
an hour. Yet, 
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the most ardent admirer of the present 
railways cannot say it is joy to travel on 
them. They are convenient, they save 
time, but that anyone should choose to live 
down in these stygian regions must ever 
pass comprehension. There are worse lots. 
Perhaps the men who go round with the 
scavenging carts have as much dirt added 
to their daily allowance as a driver on the 
Underground ; but that men can be found 
to undertake this task is another mystery. 
I went on a 
tour of inspec- 
a tion in the 
underground 
regions to as- 
certain the 
views of the 
men them- 
selves on the 
question, and 
was agreeably 
surprised to 
find that in- 
stead of a 
mournful 
round of en- 
durance, they 
seem quite 
satisfied and 
enjoy their 
work. 
I commenced 
my raid in 
search of a 
man off duty. 
A friendly 
porter, im- 
pressed into 
the service, 
unearthed an 
engine-driver 
97" from a coaling 
shed at the 
= end of the 
‘““HE WAS AN HONEST LOOK- platform and 
ING FELLOW, | DELIGHT- brought him 
FULLY GRIMY. e 
to me. He 


was an honest 
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looking fellow, delightfully grimy ; one felt 
one had got hold of the real article. I should 
not have liked him half so well if he had 
been cleaned up for the occasion. We sat 
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few minutes ran banging into the platform 
before us. 

My man needed very little pumping ; the 
porter had evidently given him a tip that 


Re PON jk a BS ie 


THE THEATRE TRAIN, 


and chatted together on one of the ample 
seats of the platform, and had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling that we were affording a 
gratis entertainment for the passengers in 
the constant succession of trains which every 


he was expected to talk, for it came out 
spontaneously. 

“T’ve been on duty now five-and-twenty 
years. Ye begin by being a fireman, ye know, 
and that’s at about eighteen or nineteen, 
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and ye get on to be a driver. We get 
eight shillings a day. That’s not bad pay, 
but then there’s no pension; ever such a 
little would be a help. Ye see we're on the 
same footing as policemen and other public 
servants, the responsibility is on us ; we’ve got 
to stand our own ground same as the captain 
of a ship, and it’s wearing that is. We ougnt 
to have a bit to look forward to. [’m not 
an old man yet ”’—and I smiled as I met his 
cheery glance and vowed him in the prime 
of life. 

“ But tell me,” I continued, “ something 








about your everyday life. Weabove ground 
think it bad enough to run along these 
dismal tunnels from one station to another, 
but to be all day on duty ——” 

“Well, now, “tisn’t half as bad as ye 
make out,” he said confidentially. “ Ye 
get used to it, and think naught of it. And 
then it’s arranged so’s we aren’t all day and 
every day on the Inner Circle; one day 
maybe we're off to Putney or Richmond, and 
another to Ealing. Then one day a fort- 
night we have a day off, and then there’s 
sheds ; that takes up four hours, cleaning your 


boilers and such like ; there’s only one day in 
the week we go round and round the circle.” 
“ And how many times round then ?” 
“Tt varies ; maybe five or six or seven.” 
Seven times round the Underground, 
swallowing an atmosphere too thick to 
breathe ! the grinding of the brakes re- 
echoing 182 times at the stations! The 
slow dropping of water on the brain would 
be an infinitely preferable madness. I 
hastened to inquire if there was any break 
or dinner-hour off. 
“Oh no; we get it when we can,” he 
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answered, without deeming it any hardship 
that part of his daily diet should be aug- 
mented by smuts ! 

“On days you run round the circle you 
come back to where you started from at the 
end, I suppose ? ” 

“Ay; sign off where we signed on, that’s 
it. Difficult to arrange where we’re to go ? 
Ay, I suppose it is, but we have naught to 
do with that. We goes by the time-table. 
Hours? 4.30 in the morning to 2.15 in the 
afternoon. No, it’s not the work I mind ; 
ye soon gets used to that. I'd as soon do it as 
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anything. You’ve to keep awake, of course. 
I haven’t ever had a collision, but I’ve saved 
three, and that’s something! You'd like to 
hear of that?” 

I assented. 

“ Well, the first was near Baker Street, 
where I nearly ran into a ballast train, and 
the next was some Great Western coal trucks 
near Karl’s Court, only the third was a 
tunnel accident—I overtook a train.” 

“T thought that wasn’t possible.” 

“They say it ain’t,” he remarked smiling. 
“But Um speaking of a long while back, 
and I suppose it ain’t possible nowadays. 
It was in a tunnel, and I saw the tail-lights 
ahead, so I clapped on the brakes, showed a red 
light and blew my whistle. No harm done ; 
but if I hadn’t a-been looking out I’d have 
crashed up against it and had them trucks 
a-top of my engine, and then it would have 
been marked up against me same as if it had 
been my fault. I’ve been a teetotaler the 
last twelve years,” he remarked with sudden 
and startling irrelevance ; perhaps he thought 
I suspected him of only seeing red lights 
which had no material existence. 

“Find that answer ?” [ asked. 

“ Ay ; and that’s my train coming into the 
station now, or I’d have told yon more.” 

[ let him go, but doubted his ability to 
tell me more. To an imaginative mind the 
dark tunnels of the Underground seem full 
of weird horrors, but to the prosaic man, 
whose aim is daily bread, they dwindle into 
everyday facts devoid of fear. 

The next link in the chain was again my 
friendly porter, who gave me some inter- 
mediate notions of his own position. The 
porters’ hours vary from 5 a.m. to 3 p.m. one 
day, and 8 p.m. to 1 am. the next. The 
work consists chiefly of odd jobs, lamp 
cleaning—at which each takes his turn— 
coupling engines and shutting train doors ; 
not much luggage about to bother a man. 
He is liable to be shifted about from station 
to station, but may remain stationary (no 
pun intended) for a considerable time. His 
wages come to one pound one week and 
twenty-two shillings the next, the larger 
amount including a Sunday’s work. 

Not many tips are there on the Under- 
ground or chances of increasing his income 
by secondary methods. But then there is 
always the glorious prospect of the dizzy 
height of a guard’s position looming before 
the humble porter. The man to whom I 
talked seemed impatient of dallying, and the 
reason was apparent when a strongly built 
official drew near to us. 


“ Yon’s the inspector,” said the porter with 
indicative motion. “ He'll tell you a deal 
more than I can. I’ve only been on this job 
a short while, and he’s been here this long 
while.” 

[ took the hint, and sauntered up to the 
man. He wasa fine specimen of the product 
of discipline, combined with a habit of 
authority—a man on whose probity and 
respectability one would not be greatly 
disinclined to stake one’s reputation. 

At first he seemed a little chary of my 
questions, but finding that I was not devoid 
of a sense of humour, he broke the ice by a 
good laugh, and we were on the best of 








‘MY FRIENDLY PORTER.” 


terms. He had been inspector for some 
seven-and-twenty years, of which the last 
nineteen had been spent on the boards where 
he now stood. He had a fund of informa- 
tion and anecdote, and asseited readily that 
he could write a book of his reminiscences. 

The inspector himself has hours similar 
to those of the porters, varying from the 
earlier time ending at three one week, to 
the later beginning at that hour the next. 
He began his carecr in one of the railway 
signal-boxes, and is now responsible for the 
whole conduct of the station, exclusive of 
the booking-office. 

“ Complaints ?” he echoed, in answer to a 
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suggestion of mine. “I should think there 
were. They'll complain of anything. But 
it’s best to take it all in good part.” 

“Chiefly ?” I asked. 

“Chiefly ? Why, missing trains, and so on ; 
and then they'll lay the blame on us, or the 
board man will have put up the wrong train 
in the indicator. He can’t always tell, you 
know, which one is coming, though he knows 
which one ought to come, and if another runs 
in before it—why, the general public will 
never think of looking on the train to see for 
themselves, but will get in, and when they find 
they’re wrong [ll hear about it. But as for 
questions—you'd think they had nothing else 
to do! Old ladies are the worst ’’-—with 
a smile; and he proceeded to mimic an 
imaginary conversation. 

* ¢ Which is the train for King’s Cross ?’ 

“<Ttll come to this platform, ma’am.’ 

** When will it come ?’ 

“Tell be the next one in, in five minutes.’ 

“¢ Which way will it come ?’ 

“«< This way.’ 

*¢ And how many stations are there be- 
tween here and King’s Cross ?’” 

He looked at me and laughed. “ That's 
it,” he said—* over and overagain. I gene- 
rally tell them—it’s best in theend. Then,” 
he continued after a minute, “there are the 
people who will get out before the train 
stops. They'll pick themselves up and run, 
for fear of us summoning them.” 

“You don’t mind if they don’t fall, I 
suppose ?” 

“Oh no; but we are down on them if they 
do. We have to keep some check on them 
or they'd be bringing an action against us 
for damages, saying that the engine moved 
on with a jerk, or some other excuse.” 

“ Have you ever had to give evidence in a 
case of that sort ?” 

“No, but Pve often enough had_ police- 
court cases arising from the railway, and 
they’re bad enough! I'll tell you one of 
pickpocketing. A lady got out here in a 
great state and came to tell me she’d had 
her purse stolen. I asked her if she’d had 
anyone pushing up against her in a suspicious 
manner, and she said yes, an_ ill-looking 
fellow a few stations back. Well, as it hap- 
pened, we were standing up near the steps, 
and could look the whole length of the plat- 
form, and [ saw at the far end a fellow 
dodging about suspiciously on the very plat- 
form we were on, and I called her attention 
to him, and asked if he was anything like the 
one she had noticed, and she said he was the 
very man. Well, there stood then—it’s done 
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away with now—a sort of collecting-box for 
the booking-office, with a slit in it like a letter- 
box, and I saw this fellow brush up against 
it and drop something in the slit—I could 
almost fancy I saw something shine as he 
did it—anyway there wasn’t much doubt but 
he’d hit on what he thought an original plan 
for getting rid of the purse, which might in- 
criminate him. We marched down to him, 
and I told him what the lady said. Of course 
he said she’d made a mistake, and a lot more. 
I asked her if she would give him in charge. 
Oh yes, she would, rather; so I collared my 
man, and went up fora policeman. There 
wasn’t one about, so I walked him off to the 
office. On the way he kept asking me to let 
loose of him, and he’d go quietly. ‘ Yes,’ says 
I, ‘that’s likely ; but though my muscles are 
as good as yours, my legs aren’t, and once | 
let you go I’d see you round the next corner.’ 
Well, a detective came around to the station 
and opened the box, and there sure enough 
was that very lady’s purse. That was an 
odd thing, wasn’t it?” 

I remarked that the man must have been 
a fool to get out and stand about. 

“But he wouldn’t think the lady would 
have got out at that same station, likely. And 
he was a good thief too, one that was wanted 
for other jobs of the same sort—a good one 
to catch. He got twelve months’ hard.” 

I inquired if the lady had remembered the 
inspector’s services for good. 

“No,” he answered, “but the Company 
did. I got half-a-sovereign and my expenses 
when I went to give evidence. I was very 
well satisfied. Oh, they treat us well enough 
over a matter like that.” 

At that moment a shrill short whistle 
sounded. “ That’s for me,” said my com- 
panion. ‘I’m keeper of the cloak-room, 
and I have to go and attend to it; but I'll 
come back.” 

I sat down on one of the seats meanwhile, 
and jotted down a few notes of what he had 
said. It was not a bad place this station 
wide and airy enough, and dry. A man 
might live comfortably at such a job. Life on 
the Underground is not all dirt and sulphur- 
ous atmosphere. In a station of the pattern 
of Blackfriars or Baker Street one’s concep- 
tions of the infernal regions might be greatly 
enlarged, but here there was nothing offensive. 
I remembered how, one dark winter’s evening, 
I had seen a little newsboy hopping about 
in the draughty dimness of one of these 
mentioned above, and had pitied him from 
the bottom of my heart. Yet on inquiry it 
turned out that he was not unhappy. It was 
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his eagerness to sell that first attracted my 
attention—he was so evidently a new hand. 

“But you don’t make anything by the sale 
do you?” I asked. 

“Oh no,” he answered. “ It’s all the same 
to us; but if we got a commission I could 
make ——” He paused. 

“You sell a great many papers ? ’ 

“Why, a heap!” 

“ How long are you here ?” 

“From six in the morning to half-past six 
at night.” 


9 








completed his duties upstairs and returned 
to me again. 

“ What do you think I’ve been for now ?” 
he asked as he approached. “A lady has 
lost her umbrella, a valuable one—ivory 
handle with a gold head. She says she left it 
at the booking-office, and the clerk says he’s 
never seen it, and I told her if one of our 
men had come across it he’d have brought 
it to me. She’s going to the lost property 
office.” 

“ And where is that ?’ 


; 

















WATCHING THE 


“That’s a long time. What do you think 
of it all? Rather gloomy sometimes ? ” 

“JT don’t know. It’s cold at whiles.” 

“ Better than being at school ? ” 

“ Better than being in the streets ”—with 
warmth. 

“ And what do you get for it ? 

“ Six shillings a week.” 

I added to his income for that week and 
received the grateful thanks of his bright 
little face, from which the baby roundness 
had not altogether departed. 

But this is a digression. 


9 


The inspector 





PATENT INDICATOR. 


“ Moorgate Street for the Metropolitan, 
and Victoria for the District, then the 
Hammersmith and City have one at Notting 
Hill. She'll make inquiries. What else 
would you like to know ?” 

“ (ollisions,” I suggested, by way of giving 
him a fresh impetus. 

“Well, there aren’t many of them. It’s 
worked on the absolute block system. In 
some parts they have electric interlocking, 
so that it’s impossible for a train to catch 
up another. We haven’t that yet, but it’s 
absolutely safe. I do remember a collision, 
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but that was four-and-twenty years ago, 
when things weren’t so perfect as they are 
now. I was in the cabin then, and it was 
by Hammersmith Junction. There’s a 
decline there, and a Great Western engine 
was dragging a District train—they’re not 
very powerful engines—and the train began 
to drag back down the decline. The 
junction had been signalled clear, but the 
train got across it again, and another ran 
into it; no lives were lost, but there was a 
lot of breakage.” 

For about the fifth time during our 
conversation an Inner Circle train ground 
slowly to a stop at the platform before us 
and suggested a fresh line. of inquiry. 

“ These guards haven’t so much to do as 
on the bigger lines,” I said. ‘ No luggage.” 

“No, but it’s a worrying sort of business 
stopping every two or three minutes—it 
keeps them occupied ; they’ve got packages 
to sort too, and they'll be continually 
stopped. Now on an express a man’ll get 
maybe a clear hour to get through in.” 

Then I remembered suddenly the com- 
paratively new indicators fixed in some of 
the District trains, which show the name of 
the station before arrival. I had always 
thought it part of the guard’s duty to work 
these, for sometimes the indicator may pass 
over several flaps before it stops at the right 
one, and it seemed to me this must be done 
by human agency. The inspector put me 
right. 

“No, it’s much simpler than that,” said 
he. “There’s a flap of wood sticking up 
between the lines, soon after the train leaves 
any station, and this strikes a spring on the 
bottom of each carriage as they pass over, 
and this sends the indicator round. When 
some stations belonging to a branch line 
have to be missed out, there are three or 
four of these, as many as are wanted, in a 
row.” 

“But it must be exceedingly difficult to 
arrange.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. If they answer 
we're going to have them on all the 
District lines.” 

“Soon ?” 

“ Yes, soon; but they won’t be all round 
the circle, you know, because the Metropolitan 
haven't taken to them. 

“And how can you tell if they answer ?” 

“Tt is part of the guard’s duty to report. 
There have been very few failures so far— 
hardly any. They come expensive at first, 
of course, but the advertisements have 
helped to pay.” 


II.—THE UNDERGROUND RaAIuWay SYSTEM. 
BY WILFRID KLICKMANN. 


Tue terror of the tunnel is a thing of the 
past. When London’s vast underground 
organisations are considered, it seems in- 
credible that England’s great railways, at 
the time of their projection, had to face 
substantial opposition because tunnels were 
an essential feature. The passage through a 
tunnel of only a few minutes, it was urged, 
would be fraught with alarms, discomfitures, 
and liability to various diseases. 

Events appear to move more quickly and 
in an increased ratio as the world grows 
older, To-day the passengers by the Metro- 
politan Railway are said to number nearly a 
hundred millions per annum, the majority of 
whom accept the idea of tunnel travelling 
with as much equanimity as they buy a 
newspaper. 

Notwithstanding anathemas variously ex- 
pressed, the Underground railway of London 
pursues the dark and noisy tenor of its way 
with an increased knowledge of its own 
importance, and a consciousness that it can- 
not be done without. 

Sometimes it is referred to as “/hat Under- 
ground !” with terrible emphasis, but to the 
constant traveller it is technically known .as 
the Inner Circle. Not all of these, however, 
know that the circle is formed by the union 
of two railways, the same lines or “ metals” 
being used by both companies. Practically 
the southern half of the circle is part of the 
Metropolitan District Railway Company’s 
system, the northern semicircle being owned 
by the Metropolitan Railway. To be exact : 

SECTION. OWNED By. 


Aldgate to Kensington High} a 
Street (vid King’s Cross) . f Metropolitan Railway. 
Kensington High Street to) Metropolitan Ry. and 
South Kensington Metrop. District Ry. 
South Kensington to Mansion? Metropolitan —__ District 

House. . -§ Railway. 
{ Metropolitan Ry. and 


Mansion House to Aldgate . 1. Metrop. District Ry. 


The joint-ownership sections are known 
as the West and East Joint Connections, 
the lines for these portions having been 
duplicated. 

To have built this circle other than 
underground would have involved such an 
enormous initial outlay in the purchase (only 
for demolition) of expensive buildings on a 
succession of sites amongst the most valuable 
in the world, that not for a single moment 
could the idea be entertained. As it is, if 
all the spaces now represented by ventilating 
shafts were utilised for buildings, no small 
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income would be assured. Not that such 
an alteration is desirable; on the contrary, 
were the companies able to add more venti- 
lation, either by additions to the number of 
existent shafts, or by mechanical fans to 
create continuous currents of air in the 
tunnels where the traffic is most congested, 
the comfort of passengers would be in- 
creased. 

The directors are always endeavouring 
to improve the ventilation, and a cordial 
relationship subsisted between the Metro- 
politan Railway and a committee of the 
Board of Trade appointed early this year to 
report on this particular subject. 

The day after the Metropolitan Railway 
Company opened their first section, in 1863, 
no less than thirty thousand people travelled 
on the line. The accommodation has mate- 
rially improved since then, for a picture 
published in 1862 in, I think, the [//ustrated 
London News disclosed an interesting sight. 
A goodly contingent of passengers were 
seated in the old-fashioned open carriages, 
similar in design to the modern goods truck. 
These formed part of the trial train, and 
the view was taken near Portland Road 
station. 

The first section of the District Railway 
(South Kensington to Westminster) was 
opened in 1868. By adding here a little 
and there a little, way was made in 1884 for 
the first two trains to journey round the 
completed circle. A District train travelled 
on the inner rail while a Metropolitan train 
ran on the outer rail. 

The fact. that there are now twenty-seven 
stations, distributed over a short distance of 
thirteen miles, testifies to the great utility, 
if not absolute need, of the system. Hach 
station is daily the scene of surging crowds 
of people who are “something in the City,” 
and people who are not, but would like to 
be—people with parcels, children, burdens 
und grievances. All have one purpose in 
common—a desire to leave that particular 
station at the very earliest opportunity, either 
by train or by staircase exit. 

No other railway in the world has so many 
stations proportionate to its short length as 
the Circle, and for promptitude and regu- 
larity in running, the service would be hard 
to excel. ‘The secret is found principally 
in the smartness of the guards and platform 
executive. You must decide before the train 
comes in whether you travel by it. The 
man who hesitates is not lost, he merely 
waits for the next train. Snow, fog and 
inclement weather offer no hindrance to the 


Underground, for it simply revels in a fog. 
If necessary, it could supply one or two of 
its own on the shortest notice, with no dimi- 
nution in strength if you take a quantity. 
Much has been done to lessen the evils 
consequent on the use of steam motive 
power, such as numerous outlets for the 
escape of fumes and the employment of 
engines designed to consume most of their 
own smoke. Of late years there has been 








A PLEASANT WEIGHT, 


very great improvement ; yet the friendliest 
of critics would reluctantly admit that a 
genuine appreciation of the flavour from the 
Inner Circle tunnel is an acquired taste in 
more senses than one. 

In spite of conditions which are decidedly 
an inconvenience to some, though others by 
habit disregard them, there is an enormous 
daily traffic on the Inner Circle, and to meet 
the demand the companies offer a magnifi- 
cent leading line in penny fares. In fact 
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the work of the directors is beyond praise. 
They have reduced all their fares to such a 
low tariff that, were it not for unreasonable 
and extortionate shareholders, the day surely 
would not be far distant when the public 
would be asked to travel for nothing. 

Prior to the advent of the penny-in- 
the-slot machine there could be seen at 
every Underground railway station weighing- 
machines of the old original shape—veritable 
balances, in which one could be weighed and 
sometimes found wanting. It was a queer 
race of boys who manipulated the weights— 
the sort of pigmy you would naturally expect 
to find underground, and in looks not unlike 
a deformed undersized brother to Smith’s 
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* RIGHT AWAY !” 


bookstall boy. The species is now extinct, 
and the delicately-poised, red velvet cushions 
no longer tempt old gentlemen to weigh 
themselves in order to secure a comfortable 
seat while waiting for the train. 

It will be noticed that many of the car- 
riages have large figures, 1, 2 or 3, on the 
doors to specify the class. For the sake of 
the younger generation, who may not have 
heard the legend, I crave permission from 
the seniors for mentioning the incident of 
the Irishman who repudiated the charge 
of travelling in a class superior to that for 
which he had taken a ticket. Said he, “I 


paid twopence for my ticket, and naturally 
got into a carriage with a 2 on it 


9°? 





Visitors to London usually make early 
acquaintance with the Circle, for it is so 
planned that it unites nearly all the London 
termini of the great railways, and is a con- 
necting link with every suburb of London. 
The old lady from the country, who begged 
the guard not to forget to put her out at 
London, did not realise that there are four 
hundred railway stations in our capital, and 
that it is about an hour’s journey to cross 
London by train. 

Every railway has a distinguishing charac- 
teristic, be it a particular tint for its posters 
or a special colour for its engines. The 
Inner Circle, however, makes a special feature 
of advertisements, and a favourite amusement 
with passengers is to find the name of the 
station amidst the multifarious appeals to 
one’s pocket and credulity which cover the 
walls. The advertising contractor before 
long will have entirely obscured the stations’ 
names ; but provided they are known before- 
hand they can sometimes still be detected 
with a sharp eye. Who knows? Some day 
we may see the porters’ uniforms embroidered 
with artistic suggestions of favourite brands, 
with medicinal remedies labelled over the 
parts affected. By paying a slight premium, 
advertisers’ wares could be announced by the 
porters simultaneously with the destination 
of the train. 

At some of the Underground stations there 
are movable signals on the platforms giving 
a complete list of the stations at which the 
incoming train will call. An excellent con- 
trivance, and one which other companies 
might follow with advantage. It saves 
numberless questions, and has appreciably 
tmproved the tempers of the porters. An- 
other most useful device adopted by the 
District Railway is the marking of every 
ticket with either | or O and the erection of 
large signboards— 


ALL TICKETS MARKED 
I (or O) 
THIS WAY se 





Notwithstanding these notices some people 
prefer to make assurance doubly sure by ask- 
ing the long-suffering men at the barriers. 
As is well-known, the platforms are 
reached by steep flights of stairs, at the 
bottom of which is the inevitable gate. By 
horrible ingenuity every gate is so hung 
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that when shut it is out of sight of the 
would-be passenger hurrying down the steps. 
Londoners are used to having gates shut in 
their faces; but to be at the wrong end of 
a long descending vista, and see the gate 








L 





closed by an invisible porter, 
is an exasperation. Some 
victims assume a stoical in- 
difference, until a fellow- 4 
sufferer expresses himself in 
manner more emphatic than 
polite, when they may look 
towards him feelingly, with 
a “Thank you, sir; I am 
obliged to you.” Some dis- 
cuss with the porter the 
ethics of the situation. 
Others again vent their wrath 
by impotently shaking the 
bars of the gate, and are all 
the calmer for the exercise, such ebullition 
of feeling causing a wicked joy in the breasts 
of the onlookers ! 

It cannot be said that architecturally the 
stations are attractive. Occasionally you see 





a neat little pile like Portland Road station, 
but the majority are to be found discreetly 
retiring behind houses and shops, with an 
apologetic expression for their existence. 
No doubt there are people who eagerly 
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AT THE BOOKSTALL. 


devour the long lists of names forming the 
external adornment of stations, but: so far 
as the writer’s personal observation goes, 
most folks show a remarkable haste in 
departing as well as in arriving. 








A GOOD-LOOKING YOUNG MAN. 


By ConsTaANCE MILMAN. 


Illustrated by Maucotm PATTERSON. 





aT’ is certainly a shock to be run 
into by alady ona bicycle, but 
there are distinctly mitigat- 
ing circumstances, when, for 
instance, the lady is young 
and beautiful, with a timid 
appealing look in her blue grey eyes, and 
a complexion like a rose-leaf that deepens 
prettily as she pleads for 
forgiveness. 

Lawrence Beaumont 
had a soft heart and 
stout muscles, so when 
he was run into, cross- 
ing Pont Street, as soon 
as the first shock was 
over, he begged the fair 
intruder to consider the 
incident entirely his 
fault, picked up his hat, 
luckily a second-best, 
shook the dust off him, 
and went on his solitary 
way, a little haunted by 
blue eyes and _ rose- 
leaves. 

As for Margaret 
Pennefather, she was 
overcome with remorse, 
and her “bike” was 
also slightly overcome, 
so she walked it home 
dejectedly to Cadogan 
Place, took off her hat 
and gloves and sat down 
to reflect on her own 
misdeeds. “He was so 
good looking ” seemed 
to be the burthen of her 
thoughts and the out- 
come of her reflections, 
and she felt quite strong 
minded and virtuous 
when, at the end of two hours, she resolved 
to dismiss the incident altogether from her 
mind and get to work. Her “ work” con- 
sisted of preparing an Italian exercise for a 
class she had lately joined, and she had only 
done one sentence when the luncheon-bell 
rang, but the rapture of renunciation re- 
mained, and only twice during the remainder 

















of the afternoon did Margaret find herself 
going over the morning’s adventure, how she 
had turned out of Sloane Street rather too 
sharply, and, in spite of her warning-bell, had 
run Into a passer-by—a man, who stood firm, 
while she and her bicycle hastily subsided ; 
who gave one loud ejaculation and then, 
“seeing how sorry I was, quite altered his 
tone, actually begged my 
pardon and said it was 
all his fault! Instead 
of handing me over to 
the police for furious 
riding.” 

There was plenty of 
time for day-dreams in 
Margaret’s life. Her 
mother was an invalid, 
and handed over her 
duties as chaperon to 
her husband, Colonel 
Pennefather, who did 
his best for Margaret, 
but imagined that the 
dull dinner-parties he 
enjoyed filled an equal 
void in his daughter's 
youthful life and ap- 
peased her desire for 
amusement. Her only 
brother was in India, 
her only relations solidly 
respectable aunts and 
uncles, who invited 
solidly respectable 
friends to mect each 
other, and entertained 
them heavily with un- 
necessary dinners. 
Margaret had such a 
function in store for 


‘She curled her pretty hair.” » her the evening of the 


bicycle episode, a family 
dinner at Aunt Adelaide Pennefather’s, to 
celebrate Annt Adelaide’s fortieth wedding- 
day. There was no possible chance of meet- 
ing any strange face; she knew exactly who 
were invit:d. Colonel and Mrs. and Miss Etta 
Thacker, another aunt, uncle and cousin ; 
the Alexander Wootons (Aunt Adelaide her- 
self had been a Wooton, with two o’s and 
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one f; she was always careful to explain 
that her family had no connection with the 
degenerate Woottons, but were the real old 
stock “ Wootons of Wooton”’) ; the Rector of 
the Bayswater parish in which Aunt Adelaide 
and Uncle Thomas resided, and his dull wife ; 
and Mr. Thomas Pennefather’s partner, Sir 
Henry Hobbs. It was almost too dull to be 
worth the trouble of dressing for, but with 
the advent of candles and dressing time, 
Margaret’s spirits—those irrepressible life- 
buoys that enable young people to float on 
the surface of the most turgid back-water— 
had risen, and she curled her pretty hair 
and put on her pretty white frock with 
unusual zest. 

It was a chilly evening in early May, and 
the cold drive had rather acted as a damper ; 
but Margaret expected little from life besides 
what she knew from experience that it would 
yield, and she therefore escaped the sharp 
pangs that come from “kicking against 
the pricks.” The familiar faces were in the 
drawing-room -— Aunt Adelaide, looking 
stout and ruddy; Etta Thacker, conscious 
that her passé pink dress and her own com- 
plexion did not look their best by daylight ; 
Sir Henry Hobbs—or, as he announced it 
himself, “Sir "Enery ’Obbs”—telling every- 
one of the speech he had made at Thomas 
Pennefather’s wedding-breakfast, and of the 
number of bottles of champagne that had 
been emptied at its close. It was a quarter 
to eight, and all were reserving their con- 
versation for the appearance of the buitler, 
when Colonel Pennefather, who happened to 
be by the window, called out, “ Why, who is 
this, Adelaide ? Are you expecting another 
guest ? Here is a young man getting out 
of a hansom and running up the front 
steps!” A young man! Etta and Margaret 
exchanged looks, they knew that the im- 
possible never happened in this prosaic world. 
They knew all their aunt’s acquaintances, 
and no young men were ever added to the 
list; in a house without sons or daughters 
such beings were positively unknown. 

Mrs. Thomas Pennefather was just re- 
marking, “It must be a mistake, Charles ; 
our party of twelve is quite complete, and 
I cannot think why Smith does not an- 
nounce -——” but her voice died away in an 
inarticulate murmur, for the butler threw 
open the door and in an indignant voice 
called out, “ Mr. Lawrence Beaumont,” and 
in the same breath, “ Dinner is served.” 

A young man advanced with easy assur- 
ance, and shaking hands with Mrs. Thomas 
Pennefather, who came forward mechani- 
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cally, hastened to explain that he had come 
in his father’s, Admiral Beaumont’s place, as 
at the last moment he—the Admiral—had 
been taken ill. 

“My father thought that it would put 
out your party less if he sent a representative, 
and he begged me to convey his regrets and 
his best compliments,” and as the intruder 
concluded his little speech his eyes roved 
round the assembled guests and rested for a 
moment on a face that did not seem wholly 
unfamiliar, nor did the blue eyes and rose- 
leaf complexion look less well by evening 
light. 

Aunt Adelaide was equal to the occasion, 
she grasped the situation with astonishing 
rapidity ; that was where the traditions of an 
old race like the “one ¢ Wootons ” asserted 
themselves, she said afterwards. Admiral 
Beaumont had been bidden to dinner on the 
following Wednesday ; he had mistaken the 
day, and had sent his son to fill his vacant 
place a week too soon ; but as the young man 
had come, it would not do to make him un- 
comfortable, he must be welcomed with the 
politeness of true breeding, one of her nieces 
must dine upstairs, and as she turned to the 
girls to say so in an undertone, she discovered 
to her surprise that Mr. Lawrence Beaumont 
had crossed the room and was talking to 
Margaret in a familiar and friendly manner. 
That settled the question, as they evidently 
knew each other, and Etta was left, fuming 
with wrath, and feeling all the jealousy of 
Esau at being supplanted by a younger 
relation, and the burthen of her reflections 
chiming in curiously with that of Margaret’s 
morning meditations : “ And he was such a 
good-looking young man ! ” 

Downstairs in the dining-room matters 
went on with wonderful cheeriness. Lawrence 
Beaumont secured a seat next to Margaret, 
and their youthful conversation and laughter 
actually infected the Rector, Mr. Bullingham 
—who was on Margaret’s other side—to such 
a degree that Mrs. Bullingham, who was 
generally absorbed in parish matters, looked 
at him from the opposite side of the table in 
mild astonishment. 

Margaret had never met anyone with whom 
she agreed on so many topics. Her eyes 
sparkled and she looked prettier than ever. 
Lawrence ascertained that they were toler- 
ably near neighbours, the Admiral living in 
Lowndes Square and the Colonel in Cadogan 
Place. He asked after the bicycle with eager 
sympathy, and made appointments for future 
meetings in Battersea Park. They were both 
genuinely astonished when dessert came and 
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with it a speech from Sir ’Enery ’Obbs, who 
referred once more to the interesting cere- 
mony at which he had been present forty 
years ago, but good-naturedly spared his 
immortal jokes---and his hosts’ blushes. 
Then turning to Mrs. Thomas Pennefather, 
he asked her acceptance of a small gift, “a 
mere ‘umble orffering,” and presenting her 
with a leather case, sat down again, and in 
audible tones communicated the price of his 
gift to Mrs. Bullingham. Anyone who knew 
the Rector’s wife would have known by the 
working of her lips that she was engaged in 
turning that 
sum into “ Free 
Dinners for 
Adults,” and 
realising, with 
a sigh, how 
many buns she 
could have or- 
dered for her 
“ Halfpenny 
Evenings ” if 
Sir Henry had 
chosen to ex- bith 
pend his money b 
differently. In- — ,! 
side the case 
Was a great if 
diamond ring, //~~ 
a solid hoop of | 
diamonds in a | 
massive set- \° 
ting, not avery 
refined looking 
jewel, but illus- ty 
trative of Sir [= 
*Enery’s tastes = — 
and moneyed 
position, and 
of the *undred 
pounds that it 
pleased him to 
throw away so 
lavishly. It 
was duly handed round the table and duly 
admired, Margaret slipping it over two pretty 
fingers at once, with a small grimace at her 
next-door neighbour ; then more champagne 
was handed round, iced and foaming, more 
healths were drank, and then— Aunt Adelaide 
began to fidget about in an unusual fashion 
for a Wooton, and presently it was whispered 
round the table that the diamond ring was 
Neither was it in the 
possession of any of the guests! Plates 
were turned over, ladies rose and shook their 
dresses, everyone looked under the table, and 
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turned incredulously to look at each other, 
but the diamond ring had disappeared. 
Slowly and dejectedly the ladies mounted to 
the drawing-room, protesting that of course 
the jewel would be found sooner or later, 
and Margaret was at once pounced on by 
Etta Thacker, who shook her metaphorically 
as a cat shakes a mouse, while she asked a 
dozen questions in one breath. They all 
related to Mr. Lawrence Beaumont ; but as 
soon as she heard of the temporary loss of 
the jewel, she immediately veered round, 
protesting that he must be a burglar in 
disguise, who 
had tracked Sir 
Henry on pur- 
pose to steal 
the diamond 
ring. 

** Nonsense,” 
said Aunt Ade- 
laide decidedly. 
She often had 
occasion to 
snub Etta, 
whom _ she 
averred was 
bitten with the 
modern mania 
of indepen- 
dence of speech 
and thought. 
“JT know Ad- 
miral Beau- 
mont very well 
indeed, and 
Margaret 
knows the 
young man. He 
is no burglar, 
but comes of a 
good old family. 
Birth always 
tells in the long 
run, you know, 
my dear.” 

It was Etta’s turn to triumph now. Mr. 
Thacker’s origin had been distinctly plebeian, 
and Aunt Adelaide’s assumption of superior 
breeding had often galled Etta and her 
mother. 

“ Margaret only met him by chance this 
morning ; she has never been introduced to 
him. His name may not be Beaumont at all.” 

“Ts this true, Margaret ?” said her aunt 
with judicial gravity. “ Have I seen you 
speaking to a chance acquaintance, a man to 
whom you were not even introduced ? How 
came you to meet him at all?” 
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“T ran into him with my bicycle, Aunt 
Adelaide,” said Margaret, with faltering lips. 
This bicycle was an old bone of contention. 
Mrs. Thomas Pennefather had not been 
able to accommodate herself to such new- 
fangled ideas, and here at last was a singular 
instance of her penetration. “ Depend upon 
it,” she had said severely to all the matrons 
of her acquaintance, “only harm can ensue 
if girls are allowed to work those sewing- 
machine treadmills in the public streets ” 
—something about the action of feet and 
pedals suggested this flight of imagination ; 
“such odd-looking people work them, they 
will make undesirable friends.” That had 
been one of her strongest arguments, and 
she was really almost glad this had happened, 
to prove herself right, until she thought of 
her diamonds and Sir Henry’s glum face. 

As soon as the gentlemen came up from 
the dining-room, Aunt Adelaide took her 
husband aside, communicated her suspicions, 
and begged him to send for the police ; but 
Mr. Thomas Pennefather was inclined to 
pooh-pooh her suggestions. He had had a 
rattling good dinner, and besides, it was not 
his *undred pounds, so he only assured her 
the ring was sure to “turn up,” and that 
Beaumont was a very good-looking young 
fellow, and walked off to make up his 
favourite rubber of whist. 

Lawrence Beaumont, for so we must con- 
tinue to call him, made his way to Margaret 
as she sat on a sofa by the window. He 
thought she greeted him somewhat coldly, 
and in her nervousness she thought he 
looked as if he were concealing something 
from her. Presently the friendly feeling of 
comradeship returned, and she found herself 
answering his questions and asking others 
herself in return. He asked her the names 
of the guests present, and was particularly 
inquisitive as to the identity of Mrs. Bulling- 
ham. “ Was she really the wife of the Rector 
of the parish ?” To which Margaret replied 
with such innocence that she had always 
been told so, that Mr. Beaumont checked 
his mirth and assumed an air of great 
gravity. Suddenly the conversation turned 
upon thought-reading. Did Miss Penne- 
father believe in it? Had she ever seen any 
experiments ? and before Margaret could be 
sure whether she had answered affirmatively 
or negatively, Mr. Beaumont had taken a 
pencil from his pocket, had torn a leaf from 
his pocket-book, and was proceeding to 
assure her that he was an accomplished 
medium, and that he could summon spirits 
from the vasty deep to answer his behests. 
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“T will ask if the spirits know where 
Mrs. Pennefather’s diamond ring is hidden,” 
he said, in such a clear, penetrating voice, 
that several of the guests heard him and 
looked up to see what the strange young 
man was talking about. Mrs. Bullingham 
alone looked mildly indifferent. Had the 
discussion turned upon Soup-kitchens or 
Halfpenny Evenings, she would have been 
almost animated, but she did not believe in 
any spirits except those that are a “curse to 
the people,” and thought-reading was both 
nonsensical and unchristian. “It is not 
for us to seek to know what has been inten- 
tionally withheld from us,” was a favourite 
maxim of hers ; and though her husband was 
inclined to ask what in that case would 
become of scientific research, he had long 
ago given up asking such questions aloud. 
We drop veils between ourselves and our 
nearest Companions, but we reserve the right 
of addressing our real selves silently behind 
such veils. 

Mr. Beaumont continued to hold the 
pencil upright, while it moved apparently in 
an aimless manner about the paper, making 
hieroglyphic marks. Finally it stopped, and 
taking the sheet of paper, he handed it to 
Margaret, and to her astonishment she read, 
in straggling characters— 

“Tt is hidden in this room.” 

As she read the words aloud, and glanced 
vaguely at Lawrence Beaumont, the other 
guests-—the Thackers, George Wootons, Aunt 
Adelaide herself, everyone except the whist 
players and Mrs. Bullingham—crowded round 
the table, and great was the astonishment 
when the unlooked-for message was handed 
round, 

Assuming her most dignified air, Mrs. 
Thomas Pennefather intimated to her audi- 
ence that she did not approve of such 
dealings with the powers of darkness, but at 
the same time allowed that she had a lively 
curiosity to know whether any other revela- 
tions would be permitted, and at her express 
request Lawrence Beaumont solemnly in- 
vited his unseen witness to give further 
information. 

“Where is the ring concealed in this 
room ?” 

Silence, in which the voices of the whist- 
players in the back drawing-room could 
distinctly be heard—loud and jubilant on 
Sir Henry’s side, peevishly discontented and 
denunciatory on the side of his adversaries 
for the better a man thinks he plays whist, 
the more reasons is he bound to give when 
he fails to make the odd trick. 
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It was with some trepidation that Mar- 
garet once more took up the sheet she had 
been holding on the table and read, among 
unmeaning scrawls and flourishes, the fol- 
lowing remarkable words— 

‘In a lady’s pocket.” 

“This must be cleared up,” said Aunt 
Adelaide sternly—“ unless it is a practical 
joke, which, under the circumstances, would 
be unpardonable. I insist upon knowing 
whose pocket !” 

Everyone felt that a crisis had arrived, 
and there was a moment of intense suspense 
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“Tt is a nonsensical sort of game, my 
dear, that Mr. Beaumont has been teaching 
us, and one of the rules is that we are all to 
turn out our pockets or pay a forfeit. Here 
is mine—a purse, my spectacle-case, and a 
pocket-handkerchief.” 

“T never carry a purse,” said Mrs. Bulling- 
ham in her matter-of-fact voice, “and I 
never intend to do so, it only encourages 
pickpockets. I have a spare pair of gloves 
and a pocket-handkerchief.” As she spoke 
she brought these objects into view, and 
then, feeling in the further depth of her 
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‘She read: ‘It is hidden in this room.’” 


until once more the pencil stopped and 
Margaret took up the sheet of paper. 
Glancing at it, she handed it silently to her 
Aunt Adelaide, for there, written in bold 
characters, stood out the words— 

“Tn Mrs. Bullingham’s pocket.” 

In her astonishment Mrs. Pennefather 
read the accusing words aloud, and Mrs. 
Bullingham, looking up absently from her 
chair by the fireplace, caught the sound of 
her own name and asked what they were all 
doing, and who had spoken to her. 

But Adelaide Pennefather, née Wooton, 
Was again equal to the occasion. 


pocket, produced a wisp of lace with much 
bewilderment. Something fell to the ground 
and rolled heavily. Stooping hastily to pick 
it up, she remained speechless, with her 
mouth open. 

It was the diamond circlet ! 

“ How did this come here ?” she exclaimed 
feebly. 

“ And how did you know it was there ?” 
said Margaret, almost reproachfully, to 
Lawrence Beaumont. 

Mrs. Pennefather felt obliged to interrupt 
the whist-players ; and great was the surprise 
of the quartet at the unexpected hiding-place, 
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for no one, not even an enemy, if she had 
one, would accuse Mrs. Bullingham even of 
kleptomania. 

“And the girls thought you were a 
burglar!” said Mr. Thomas Pennefather 
in his loud hearty voice, clapping young 
Beaumont on the shoulder ; “and that you 
had tracked Sir Henry here with his treasure 
on him—a deeply-laid plot! They wouldn’t 
listen to me when I said you were the image 
of the Admiral.” 

“Uncle, I never said such a thing!” 
Margaret’s voice sounded low and passionate, 
and Lawrence, catching a look of appeal from 
her blue eyes, believed her. 

“Shall I tell you how I knew the ring was 
conceaied in that good lady’s pocket, Miss 
Pennefather ?” he asked in a low voice. And 
then as Margaret begged him to tell her, he 
continued : “J saw her put it there. You 
know that she sat opposite to me at dinner ; 
and after Sir Henry’s speech, she was turn- 
ing the ring over and over, and making 
some ealculation to herself; then she took 
the lace doyley off her plate, folded it neatly 
up, and slipped the diamond ring on as a 
servictte ring ; presently she put the doyley, 
with the ring still on it, absently in her 
pocket, and left her folded lace handkerchief 
by her dessert plate, whence it was rescued 
by her right-hand neighbour. I knew there 
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would be a hue and cry after the ring, and I 
did not like to say that it was in the pocket 
of a fellow-guest, so I put the onus on an 
impartial person. I had played the pencil 
trick once before, and it seemed the best way 
out of the difficulty.” 

But Mrs. Thomas Pennefather became a 
firm believer in spiritualism ; and if anyone 
argues in an opposite direction she retails 
the story of her diamond ring; and more- 
over, she has persuaded Sir Henry Hobbs 
and her husband to give Lawrence Beau- 
mont briefs. (Lawrence is a_ barrister.) 
He is a frequent guest at her dinner-table, 
and in Cadogan Place also. But Etta Thacker 
and Margaret Pennefather are no longer on 
speaking terms, for, as Margaret says, “ She 
called Mr. Beaumont a burglar, and wanted 
Aunt Adelaide to send for a detective, 
though she had herself asked me to intro- 
duce him to her half a minute before.” 

And later on, when there was a wedding 
in a neighbouring church, and “ Lawrence 
Everard,” took * Margaret Georgiana” to be 
his wedded wife, Etta Thacker was not 
among the bridesmaids, but sat in a front 
pew making spiteful comments on the bride 
to her next-door neighbour, nor was she 
heard to echo the general verdict that the 
bridegroom was an unusually good-looking 
young man. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY: 
A CHAT WITH MADAME GARET-CHARLES, 


Illustrated from Photographs. | 


way, please, madam. 
What a lovely day !—so sea- 
sonable for this time of 
year. How would you 
cabinet or panel? Most 
ladies go in for panels now ; 
they are all the raye this year. Lady 
Beamish was here only last week and ordered 
five dozen. Oh, no, we do them for fifty 
shillings the dozen. You see you get so 
much more of the figure in, and when a 
lady has a figure—if I may make so bold as 
to say it Perhaps you would prefer 
cabinet size then? Cartes-de-visite ? They’re 
guile out of vogue. Very well, madam. 
Jones, the small camera.” 

How one hates 
the man! How 
he fusses round 
one, patting one’s 
shoulder-puff here 
and dabbing down 
a stray curl there, 
vivaciously trying 
to show you how 
much he is giving 
you for fifteen 
shillings a dozen ! 
How one rebels 
against being 
pictured with a 
clump of plaster- 
of-paris rock for 
seat (making one 
feel like Andro- 
meda on her rock) 
and a dismal 
screen of painted 
ocean for back- 
ground (if the 
Irishism be per- 
mitted)! And, 
oh! how one 
loathes the conde- 
scending grimace 
that accompanies 
the smirking in- 
junction to look 
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pleasant, to hold one’s chin up, to fix one’s 
wandering gaze on a particular smudge on a 
side screen! The one delightful part of a 
sitting such as this is the. excited rush one 
makes into the street, thanking one’s stars 
that it is all over, and hoping that one’s 
features will not be distorted out of all 
recognition. Ah, how often we have been 
through it ! 

Think, then, of my delight when I found 
a photographer —a woman- photographer 
too—who was human, who treated me as a 
human being, and who was that rarest of 
rare things, an artist as well. After I had 
tasted to the full the pleasures of discovery, 
I bethought me that perhaps the readers of 
the WINDSOR 
might like to 
know something 
of the artist whose 
studies have been 
so frequently re- 
produced in these 
pages. “ From a 
photo by Lallie 
Garet-Charles ” 
is not the legend 
familiar? So I 
made a_ special 
voyage through 
the mazes of Re- 
gent’s Park to 
Madame Garet- 
Charles’s studio, 
where, by-the- 
bye, Burton Bar- 
ber at one time 
used to make his 


famous animal 
studies. 

After glancing 
over Madame’s 


latest. pictures | 
lured her into a 
cosy corner and 
attempted the 
réle of inquisitor 
over theafternoon 
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ie ae aa “* Now,” said my charming hostess, “ that 
just fits in with my own pet theory, that 
woman, as a rule, prefers to be photographed 
by woman. You see a strong morning light 
is horribly realistic ; it shows up one’s little 
deficiencies so, or it accentuates the begin- 
nings of a wrinkle here and a crowsfoot 
there. Now every woman, be she of the 
new or the old variety, likes to feel that she 
is being seen to the best advantage—in the 
presence of man. Therefore when she is 
posed by a critical male, who notes all her 
little weaknesses of complexion or feature, 
she feels ill at ease, she loses whatever of 
naturalness she has, and as a consequence 
the resulting picture (save the mark!) is 
more suited to a chamber of horrors than 
to a Regent Street show-case. 

“And more,” went on Madame Garet- 
Charles; “what does the average photo- 
grapher know of his sitter? And knowing 
little or nothing of his subject, how can he 
make a faithful picture ? I never take any- 
one at the first interview. I like to have 
my sitters all to myself for a quiet half-hour 
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cup of tea. Madame endeavoured to 
divert my attention by protesting 
that her one aim in life was not to 
photograph well, but to learn the 
bicycle. But I declined to be drawn 
into a discussion on bikes—I have 
many friends whose brains and 
tongues go on wheels—and at last I 
persuaded her to tell me something 
about her work and her success. 


“Really, you know,” said Madame al th The) <" Ns 
Garet-Charles, “TI never did take up coe ie “\ > ~ 
photography, I simply drifted into it. tye 


I had always been fond of playing 
with a camera, and as my results 
began to get more and more credit- 
able I gave the art—for I do think 
it an art—more and more of my 
leisure time. I studied the craft 
thoroughly, and people said so many 
kind things about my work, and 
editors to whom I sent pictures began 
to ask for more, and—really that is all. 
After working for a little over a year 
now, [ find myself a public character, 
being interviewed.” And Madame 
Garet-Charles laughed light-heartedly. 

I ventured to air my béle noir, the 
mnere man-photographer, the machine 
who presses the button, leaving chance 
to do the rest. . MISS RITA MARTIN, 
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—over afternoon tea for preference—so that 
I can pick out their dest features, their best 
side, their most natural pose. Then when 
they are gone I turn over in my mind the 
collection of facts I have gathered, and I 


labour that went to make the actual sitting 
easy and swift.” 

“Then you have no other spécial 
methods of work ?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied, “ beyond certain 








A SELECTION FROM MADAME GARET-CHARLES'S PORTFOLIO. 


fix definitely what IT am to do when they 
return to face the deadly lens. Heaps of 
times ladies have said to me when they were 
going away after having sat, ‘ How quickly 
you work! Tt must be delightfully easy 
work!’ They know nothing of the mental 


technical ‘tips,’ known only to myself and 
my sister, Miss Rita Martin, who is my right- 
hand man, so to speak. My sole creed is to 
know my sitter and use every little bit of 
that knowledge. I try to make people feel 
at home—to feel that they are not in a 
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studio. Then they 
fall into their usual 
habits of sitting and 
looking. The rest 
is—feeling.” 

Knowing that 
Madame Caret- 
Charles has made 
studies of many 
well-known ac- 
tresses, my next 
question was, “ Do 
you find that ac- 
tresses pose better 
than ordinary sit- 
ters ?” 

“No, indeed,” was 
the reply. “ That 
is all a mistaken 
notion, The ordi- 
nary woman is every 
bit as good for my 
purpose; in many 
cases she is a good 
deal better, for the 
actress has been 
taught to pose, and 
is more or less al- 
Ways posing, so that 
in time one never 
sees her in a quite 
natural attitude, 
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Another question I am often asked is, 
‘Don’t you hate to take plain women 7’ 
You haven’t asked me that, but if you had 
[ should say, ‘My dear interviewer, no 
woman is plain. In every face, be it never 
so uninteresting, there is always something 
that appeals to the artist.’ I always strive 
to get at that something and to fix it on my 
plate. The sudden beauty often astonishes 
the sitter herself.” 

“Do men ever seek reputation at your 
camera’s mouth ?” I asked. 

“Only very occasionaily,” said Madame 
Garet-Charles. “J don’t care much for 
men—as sitters,” and she laughed merrily. 
“This is dreadful heresy, I know ; but—men 
are much more difficult to please than 
women, <A rare man is he who thinks he is 
good-looking, but every man believes he is 
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fix definitely what I am to do when they 
return to face the deadly lens. Heaps of 
times ladies have said to me when they were 
going away after having sat, ‘ How quickly 
you work! Tt must be delightfully easy 
work !’ They know nothing of the mental 


technical ‘tips,’ known only to myself and 
my sister, Miss Rita Martin, who is my right- 
hand man, so to speak. My sole creed is to 
know my sitter and use every little bit of 
that knowledge. I try to make people feel 
at home—to feel that they are not in a 
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studio. Then they 
fall into their usual 
habits of sitting and 
looking. The rest 
is—feeling.” 

Knowing that 
Madame _ Caret- 
Charles has made 
studies of many 
well-known ac- 
tresses, my next 
question was, “ Do 
you find that ac- 
tresses pose better 
than ordinary sit- 
ters ?” . 

“No, indeed,” was 
the reply. “ That 
is all a mistaken 
notion, The ordi- 
nary woman is every 
bit as good for my 
purpose; in many 
Cases she is a good 
deal better, for the 
actress has been 
taught to pose, and 
is more or less al- 
Ways posing, so that 
in time one never 
sees her in a quite 
natural attitude. 
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Another question I am often asked is, 
‘Don’t you hate to take plain women ?’ 
You haven’t asked me that, but if you had 
I should say, ‘My dear interviewer, no 
woman is plain. In every face, be it never 
so uninteresting, there is always something 
that appeals to the artist.’ I always strive 
to get at that something and to fix it on my 
plate. The sudden beauty often astonishes 
the sitter herself.” 

“Do men ever seek reputation at your 
camera’s mouth ?” I asked. 

“Only very occasionaily,” said Madame 
Garet-Charles. “J don’t care much for 
men—as sitters,” and she laughed merrily. 
“This is dreadful heresy, I know ; but—men 
are much more difficult to please than 
women. A rare man is he who thinks he is 
good-looking, but every man believes he is 
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A NOVEL FLORAL 
distinguished, and that no photo- 
graph ever does sufficient justice 
to his distinction. But don’t go 
and say that, or I shall make 
enemies of all my men friends !” 

*And about children?” | 
sall, for | saw heaps of beauti- 
ful child-studies lying about on 
chairs and tables. 

“Al! Now you have come 
to the most pleasurable part of 
my work. I love children. They 
are delightful to work with, and 
I think my best pictures are 
those of the little ones, as is 
shown by the avidity with which 
editors snap them up. And 


parents too, who are generally 
so hard to please, seem to find 
my pictures all they want them 
to be. 

“The humours of photog- 
raphy 7” said 
Charles with a laugh. 


Madame Garet- 


“Well, 
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I am Irish and_ therefore 
ought to see humour in 
everything, but I have been 
working so earnestly that I 
have not had much time to 
look for humour. The fun- 
niest experiences I have had 
have been with editors. The 
first one I visited—in fear 
and trembling, let me tell 
you—paid me a somewhat 
doubtful compliment. He 
was Scotch—and stern. | 
was nervous, and tried to 
hide it under a flow of small 
talk. He took some of my 
pictures, looked at me 
severely, and said in a critical 
tone, *‘ Yow ll get on. You 
have plenty of cheek!’ 
What could I do but laugh 
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AN ARTIST IN 


THOUGH YOUNG, 


PENSIVE 


at the man? Perhaps you will find this 
unusing too. A little time ago I received a 
letter from a young man in the country, 
saying that he had seen in some paper or 
other a picture of Miss , taken by me. 
Could I, and would I, let him have some 
photos of her? He would call and get them 
the first time he came to town, A day or 
two went by, and then another letter bom- 
barded me. This time he was more auda- 
cious. Could I, and would IJ, get for him 
one of Miss ——’s gloves or handkerchiefs, 
or in fact any little knick-knack belonging 
to her? He would be glad to get it when 
he called for the photos. Of course I could 
do nothing of the sort; but anyway, he 
has never put in an appearance. He must 
have fallen a victim to another charmer— 
by another photographer. 

“ Now I hope I have told you enough.” 

“ Just one more question,” I answered, 
with that persistence which is the chief 
pride of the interviewer and the abhorrence 
of the interviewee. ‘ What do you think of 
photography as a profession for women ? 
The query is inevitable, and you are surely 
well qualified to answer.” 

“Thanks,” said Madame Garet-Charles. 
“T would say that a woman may have a 
good deal of success if she is willing to 
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devote time and real hard work to it. She 
must be possessed of the great essential, 
artistic feeling ; she must have a necessary 
amount of capital—not a small sum either— 
to. cover initial expenses ; she must acquire a 
good practical knowledge of the technique of 
the art; and again I would say, she must 
be prepared to work hard. But then work 
is the alpha and the omega of success—first 
to win it, then to keep it.” 

But Madame Garet-Charles said nothing 
about that quality without which all the 
capital and all the hard work in the world 
are of but little avail. One may call it 
genius, individuality, artistic perception, or 
whatever one pleases, but the fact remains 
that the nameless “something” which she 
infuses into her work is, after all, the one 
great secret of her success. It is that which 
instantly appeals to us in any of her exquisite 
studies. 
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Iv was in 1892 that A. E. Walters made his 
début upon the cycle track as a short-distance 
tider, but he soon relinquished short-distance for 
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From a photo by} [R. W. Thomas. 


CYCLING: A. E. WALTERS. 
long-distance riding, and in the succeeding years 
won the Polytechnic Championship for a hundred 
miles. He followed up this marvellous perform- 
ance in a few weeks by beating the twelve hours’ 
world’s record. Since then his success upon the 
cycle track has been phenomenal. ‘Time and 
distance records upon the track and road have 
been ruthlessly lowered, both on single and tandem 
machines. He captured the Catford Gold Vase 
last August in the face of such formidable 
champions as J. Stocks and <A. Chase, also 
lowering the hundred miles world’s record. 





ProBaBLY no reciter of the day has more 
dramatic instinct than Mr. Chillingham Hunt, 
whose performances of “David Garrick,” “'Trilby,” 
and “Called Back” have gained for him a very 
high reputation. He was called to the Bar in 
1872—his twenty-first year—and once aspired to 
parliamentary honours. In 1878 his elocution- 
ary gifts led to his début as a Shakspearean ; 
reciter. Mr. Hunt has achieved special success in 
rendering, without stage accessories, “ David 
Garrick,” the trial scene from “The Bells,” and 
other dramatic excerpts. ately he has imperson- 
ated nine characters in Du Maurier’s “ Trilby ”"—a 
triumph in this particular field of entertainment. 
His rapid change of countenance and voice is 
wonderful. Mr. Hunt has had the honour of 
reciting before several members of the royal 
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ELOCUTION : CHILLINGHAM HUNT. 


family. He has written an interesting book, 
“The Mystery of Ourselves,” and is at present 
dramatising Dean Farrar’s “ Darkness and Dawn.” 
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SULLOCK. 


Tllustrated by Raymond Povrer. 


[ simp down the side of the hayeock, came 
thud upon the ground, then turned to view 
my handiwork. It was pitiable. This side 
bulged out like the belly of a slack jib, that 
side was flat as a wall; here was a great 


hollow spot, there an overhanging bump ; 
already had the neck gone awry, and the top 
stood bobbing like the knob on a nightcap. 
It was woeful. 


The 


Master came 


up, 


snorted 


in 
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“ Sweetening toil with 
laughter.” 
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sarcastic way, and walked off. Wee James came 
spying, sent a ¢e-he between his teeth and 
slouched away. ‘Good man, Jan,” came from 
Hal across the meadow, “ it’s the very image 
of yourself, my son, only the hump on it’s not 
big enough.” “ Lie down under it,” shouted 
Ted, “ an’ when it falls it’ll rid the world of 
ye.” “Och, niver heed their pranks,” said 
James Daly, and came up sucking at his pipe. 
“ Sure it’s not —sure it miyh/ ha’ been worse ” 
Without a word I turned away, picked up a 
rake, and set out across the meadow. 
Somewhere near the 
hill-hedge, with their 
arms bare, their skirts 
tucked up, and their 
faces away back in the 
. depths of big sun-bon- 
nets, Anne Daly and 
Judy Brady were 
gathering the hay into 
long narrow rows, one 
raking this side of a 
row, the other that, 
and both sweetening 
toil with laughter and 
talk. Sometimes Anne 
leaned on her rake and 
chattered for a while ; 
now Judy said a-.word 
or two and endéé& with 
a titter; again both 
bobbed heads and broke 
into merriment. I came 
nearer to them, put 
down my rake, and 
began on a fresh row. 
The talk was of a 
woman: —of her and her 
absurdities. Anne was 
of opinion that it was 
Hannah—so she called 
her—and the like of 
her who sent men to 
drink and ‘children to x 
their graves. “The 
lazy trollop,” said Anne; and “ Ay, ay, 
indeed,” assented Judy. Wasn’t she a dis- 
grace to the country side, asked Anne—she 
and her airs, and fooleries, and make- 
believes ? Aw, but did Judy mind the last 
time they saw her in Bunn fair, all decked 
out like a draper’s window with flowers and 
ribbons, and a wee bonnet cocked on her 
skull, and high-heeled boots, and the sorrow 
knows what? Aw, did Judy mind that ? 
asked Anne, and laughed over her shoulder. 
Aw, faith, but Judy did mind it. The 
laughin’-stock o’ the town she was. And 





“‘The last time they saw her 


did Judy mind the tay-party she gave 
one time, and the wee table-cloth? Aw, 
heavenly hour, did Judy mind that affair ? 
Aw, now, tittered Judy, aw, now, was it 
likely she’d ever forget it ? 

* A table-cloth wi’ a fringe to it, an’ it not 
the size of an apron!” cried Anne. 

“A calf-skin spread on the flure, an’ 
John’s ould hat stuffed wi’? flowers!” cried 
Judy. 

“*Wid ye like three lumps or four, Mrs. 
I'laherty ?’ says she,” cried Anne. “ Aw, 

- dear heart, alive !” 

“Then in comes big 
John,” cried Judy, “ in 
he comes—an’—an’ 
aw, Lord, Lord !” 

And Judy bowed her 
head and laughed ; and 
Anne bowed hers and 
laughed ; and I, stand- 
ing watching them, and 
taken with the infec- 
tion, must needs also 
lift my voice in a great 
cuffaw. 

Anne turned and 
looked at me. 

“ Aw, it’s you, Mr. 
Jan,” said she. “Sure 
I thought ”’—and she 
glanced towards the 
river—* that when we 
left ye, ye were build- 
in’ some kind of a 
ruck ?” 

Ignoring the sly 
. allusion, I shouldered 
‘» my rake and walked 
up between the rows. 

“T’ve come to help 
you to laugh, Anne,” 
said [. “* What friend is 
this of yours and Judy’s 
that you're stripping 
of her character ? ” 

“ Aw, divil a friend is it,” said Anne, and 
went on raking ; “an’ divil a one ye iver 
heerd of.” 

“ How do you know that? Come, out 
with it.” 

“Aw, what’s the use? Sure it’s only 
foolishness.” 

“ Well, tell me, then, about the calf-skin 
and the wee table-cloth.” 

“ Aw, that,” said Anne. “ An’ did ye hear 
us bletherin’ about that ? Aw, now.” She 
laughed a little, protested a little ; after a 
while, started on a fresh row, and, with 
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oneself facing her and Judy treading on her 
heels, went on with the story. 

“ The lassie,” said Anne, “ we were talkin’ 
about is a marrit woman, one Hannah Breen, 
an’ she lives in a big house on the side 0’ the 
hill over there towards the mountain. The 
husband’s a farmer ; an easy-goin’, bull-voiced, 
good-hearted lump of a man, wi’ a good word 
for ould Satan himself, an’ a laugh always 
ready for iverythin’. But the wife, Hannah, 
isn’t that kind. Aw, ’deed she isn’t. ”Tisn’t 
much good-speakin’ or laughin’ Hannah’ll 
be doin’; ’tisn’t herself’d get many cars to 
follow her funeral in these parts. Aw, no. 
’Tisn’t milkin’ the cows, an’ makin’ the 
butter, an’ washin’ John’s shirts, an’ darnin’ 
his socks, an’ mendin’ her own tatters, an’ 
huntin’ the chickens from the porridge-pot, 
Hannah was made for. Aw, no. It’s a lady 
Hannah must be ; a real live lady. It’s step 
out o’ bed at eight o’clock in the mornin’, 
Hannah must do, an’ slither down to her tay 
an’ have it all in grandeur in the parlour ; 
it’s sit half the day she must be, readin’ about 
the doin’s 0’ the quality, an’ the goin’s on 0’ 
the world, an’ squintin’ at fashion-pictures, 
an’ fillin’ her mind wi’ the height o’ non- 
sense an’ foolery ; it’s rise from the table in 
a tantrum she must do because John smacks 
his lips, an’ ates his cabbage wi’ his knife ; 
it’s worry the poor man out o’ his wits she’d 
be after because he lies an’ snores on the 
kitchen-table, an’ smokes up to bed, an’ won’t 
shave more’n once a week, an’ says. he'd 
rather be hanged at once nor be choked up 
in a white shirt an’ collar o’ Sundays. An’ 
for herself—aw, now, it’d take me from this 
till sunset to tell ye about all her fooleries. 
If ye’d only see her, Mr. Jan, stalkin’ in 
through the chapel gates, wi’ her skirts 
tucked up high enough to show the frillin’ 
on her white petticoat, an’ low enough to hide 
the big tear in it; an’ black kid gloves on 
her fists ; an’ a bonnet on her wi’out a string 
to it; an’ light shoes on her; an’ a big hole 
in the heel o’ her stockin’; and her nose in 
the air; an’ her sniffin’ at us all jist as if we 
were the tenants at the butter show an’ her- 
self me-lady come to prance before us all 
an’ make herself agreeable for five minutes 
or so! Aw, Lord, Lord,” laughed Anne, 
“if ye could only see her, Mr. Jan! Ho, 
ho, childer, ho, ho!” 

“ Te-he,” tittered Judy Brady. 
te-he 1” 

“ Haw, haw,” went 1. “ Haw, haw!” 

“ An’ to see her steppin? down Bunn 
Street,” Anne went on, as we turned at the 
hedge and set our faces once more towards 
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the river, “as if the town belonged to her, 
a ribbon flutterin’ here, an’ a buckle shinin’ 
there, an’ a feather danglin’ another place— 
steppin’ along wi’ her butter-basket on her 
arm, an’ big John draggin’ at her heels, an’ 
that look on her face ye’d expect to see on 
the face o’ the Queen o’ France walkin’ on a 
goold carpet, in goold slippers, to a goold 
throne! An’ to see the airs of her when 
someone’d spake ; an’ to see the murderin’ 
look on her when someone’d hint at a drop 
0’ whisky for the good of her health ; an’ 
to hear the beautiful talk of her to the butter 
buyers—that soft an’ po-lite ; an’ to see her 
sittin’ in the ould ramshackle of a cart goin’ 
home, as straight in the back an’ as stiff as a 
ramrod, an’ her face set like a plaster image, 
an’ her niver lettin’ her eye fall on John 
sittin’ beside her, an’ him as drunk an’ merry 
as a houseful o’ fiddlers! Aw, sure,” cried 
Anne, and threw up a hand, “ aw, sure, it’s 
past the power o’ mortial tongue to tell 
about her !” 

“ Yours, Anne, makes a good offer at the 
telling, for all that,” said I. 

* Ach, I’m only bletherin’,” said Anne. 
“Tf ye only knew her—if ye only did!” 

*‘ Well, tell me about the wee table-cloth,” 
said I, “ before your tongue gets tired.” 

“Ah, sure an’ I will,” replied she, “sure 
an’ Ill try me hand at it.” 

The sun was dropping fast upon the 
back of Emo hill; from the river a gentle 
breeze began to sport with the crackling hay ; 
across the meadow came the rasp of the 
Master’s file on the knife of the mowing 
machine, and the snorts of Hal’s horses, and 
the shouts of Hal himself. Back near the 
haycock I had so laboriously builded, Ted 
and Johnny Brady had discovered a_bee’s 
nest, and Ted was valorously circling round 
it with a rake, and Johnny crowing with 
delight and clapping his hands ; clear out 
against the eastern sky the figure of Wee 
James stood straight on top of a ruck, his 
hands on his hips, his feet as close together 
as those of adrill sergeant ; there was a great 
hum, a babblement, a noise of work and 
summer in the air ; wherever one looked the 
hills were golden, and the fields smiling 
within their hedges, and the houses shining 
out in their gleaming whiteness. 

“ Ye'll be mindin’,” said Anne, when she 
had loosened her bonnet strings and got her 
rake swinging once more, “that what I’m 
goin’ to tell ye is hearsay, an’ was told to 
meself, one day last year, be Jane Flaherty 
as we were comin’ along the road from Bunn 
market. Mebbe I'll be tellin’ ye lies, mebbe 
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I'll not; if I do may the Lord forgive me 
an’ Jane; an’ if I don’t ye may thank Jane, 
for it’s her own words I’m goin’ to tell ye. 

“One day,. then, sometime last summer, 
Hannah—beggin’ her ladyship’s pardon,” 
said Anne with a fine touch of scorn in her 
voice, “but I’d be sayin’ J/rs. Breen—decks 
herself out, ties on her bonnet, pulls on her 
kid gloves, an’ steps out through the hall door. 
Down she goes, over the ruts an’ the stones, 
along the lane, turns down the main road ; 
after a while comes to the house o’ Mrs. 
Flaherty (herself that told me), crosses the 
street, an’ knocks po-lite on the door. 

“« Aw, is Mrs. Flaherty at home, this fine 
day ?’ axes Hannah when the dure opens, an’ 
wee Nancy puts her tattered head between 
it an’ the post. ‘Is Mrs. Flaherty at home ?’ 
says she. 

“She is so,’ answers Nancy ; ‘ but she'd 
be out at the well,’ says the wee crature. 

“<T see,’ says Hannah, ‘I see. Then, if 
you please, when she comes back,’ says she, 
‘would ye be kindly handin’ her that, wi’ 
Mrs. Breen’s compliments?’ says she; an’ 
out of her pocket Hannah pulls a letter, 
gives it to Nancy, says good evenin’ to the 
wee mortial, gathers up her skirt, an’ steps 
off in her grandeur through the hens and 
ducks back to the road. Well, on she goes 
another piece an’ comes to the house o’ Mary 
Dolan; an’ there, too, faith, she does the 
genteel an’ leaves another letter, an’ turns 
her feet for the house o’ Mrs. Hogan ; an’ 
at Sally’s she smiles, an’ bobs her head, an’ 
pulls another letter from her pocket, an’ 
leaves it at the dure; then twists on her 
heel, turns back home an’ begins dustin’ the 
parlour, an’ arrangin’ her trumpery, an’ 
readin’ blether from the fashion papers. 

“Very well, childer, home Jane comes 
from the well, an’ there’s Nancy wi’ the letter 
in her fist. ‘ What the divil’s this ?’ says 
Jane, an’ tears it open; an’ there, lo an’ 
behold ye, is a bit of a card—Janc swears 
*twas a piece of a bandbox, but I'd be dis- 
believin’ her—an’ on it an invite to come an’ 
have tay with me bould Hannah, on the next 
Wednesday evenin’, at five o'clock p.m. 
whativer in glory p.m. may be after meanin’ ; 
an’ when Mary Dolan opens hers, there’s the 
same invite; an’ when Sally Hogan opens 
hers, out drops the same bit of a card on the 
flure ; an’ Sally laughs, an’ Mary laughs, an’ 
Jane laughs, an’ the three o’ them, what wi’ 
the quareness 0’ the business, an’ the curiosity 
o’ them to see Hannah at her capers, puts 
their heads together, an’ laughs again, an’ 
settles it that sorrow take them but go they'll 


go, An’ go they did. Aw yis. Aw, Lord, 
Lord,” laughed Anne, and turned up her 
eyes, “ Lord, Lord !” 

“ Aw, childer, dear,” giggled Judy, and 
gathered up her narrow shoulders. “Aw, 
go they did.” 

“Good girl, Anne,” said I, and slapped 
my leg ; “my roarin’ girl! Aw, an’ go they 
did, Judy ; go they did.” 

“Well, hearts alive,’ Anne went on, 
“Wednesday evenin’ comes at last; an’ 
sharp to five o’clock up me brave Jane 
Flaherty steps along the lane, crosses the 
yard, an’ mindin’ her manners, knocks twice 
on Hannah’s back dure; then turns, an’ wi’ 
the dog yelpin’ at her, an’ the gander hissin’ 
like a wet stick on a fire, waits like a beggar- 
woman on the step. But divil a one comes 
to the dure; aw, not a one. An’ sorrow a 
soul budged inside; aw, not a soul. So 
round turns Jane, lifts her fists again, hits 
the dure three thunderin’ bangs, an’ looks 
another while at the gander. Not a budge 
in the dure, not a move inside ; so Jane, not 
to be done out of her tay, lifts the latch—an’, 
sure as the sun was shinin’, but the bolt was 
shot inside. ‘ Well, dang me,’ says Jane, an’ 
hits the dure a kick, ‘ but this is a fine way 
to treat company,’ says she, an’ rattles the 
latch, an’ shakes it. At last, in the divil of a 
temper, spits on the step, whips up her skirt, 
an’, cursin’ Hannah high up an’ low down, 
starts for home. 

“She got as far as the bend in the lane, 
an’ there meets Mary Dolan. 

“<What’s up?’ axes Mary. ‘ What’s 
floostered ye, Jane Flaherty? Aren’t ye 
goin’ to have your tay, me dear?’ says 
Mary. 

“¢ Aw, may the first sup she swalleys choke 
the breath in her!’ shouts Jane, an’ goes on 
to tell her story; an’ before she'd said ten 
words, up comes Sally Hogan. 

“*Am I too late ?’ says Sally, ‘or am I 
too early ?’ says she; ‘ or what in glory ails 
the two o’ ye s 

“* Ails ?’ shouts Jane. ‘ Ye may well say 
that, Sally Hogan. Ye may turn on your 
heel,’ says she, an’ begins her story again ; 
an’ before she was half through it Sally 
laughs out, and takes Jane by the arm, an’ 
starts back to the house. 

“* Come away,’ says she ; ‘come away an’ 
have your tay, Jane; sure, ye don’t know 
Hannah yet.’ 

“So back the three goes, then, but not 
through the yard. Aw, no. “Iwas through 
the wee green gate, an’ down the walk, an’ 
slap up to the hall dure Sally takes them ; 
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an’, sure enough, the first dab on the 
knocker brings a fut on the flags inside, 
an’ there’s Kitty, the serv.nt-girl, in’ her 
boots an’ her stockin’s, an’ her Sunday 
dress, an’ a white apron on her, standin’ 
before them. 

“* Aw, an’ is that you, Kitty Malone ?’ 
says Sally. ‘An’ how’s yourself, Kitty, 
me dear? An’ wid Mrs. Breen be inside ? ’ 
says she. 

“*She is so, Mrs. Hogan,’ answers Kitty, 
an’ bobs a kind of a curtsy. ‘ Wid ye all 
be steppin’ in, please ? ’ 

“* Aw, the Lord’s sake,’ gasps Sally, on 
the dure step, at all this grandeur ; ‘the 
Lord’s sake !? says she, an’ steps into the hall ; 
an’ in steps Mary Dolan, an’ in steps Jane 
Flaherty, an’ away the three o’ them goes 
at Kitty’s heel; up to the parlour. ‘Aw, 
heavenly hour,’ cried Anne, and turned up 
her eyes. ‘ Aw, childer, dear !’” 

“ Te-he,” giggled Judy, and hoisted her 
shoulders. “ Aw, fe-he/” 

“ Haw, haw,” laughed I. 
dear. Haw, haw!” 

“Well, dears,” Anne went on, “in the 
three walks, bonnets an’ all, an’ sits them 
down along the wall on three chairs, an’ 
watches Kitty close the dure; then looks at 
each other in a puzzled kind 0’ way, an’ after 
that, without openin’ a lip, casts their eyes 
about the room. “T'was the funniest kind of 
a place, Jane allowed, that iver she dropped 
eyes on. There was a sheep-skin, lyin’ woolly 
side up, in front o’ the fireplace, an’ a calf- 
skin near the windy e 

“Ay, a calf-skin,” tittered Judy Brady. 
* Aw, fe-he!” 

ii an’ a dog’s skin over by the table, 
an’ the flure was painted brown about three 
fut all round the walls. |There was pieces 0’ 
windy curtain over the backs o’ the chairs ; 
there was a big fern growin’ in an ould drain- 
pipe in the corner; there was an ould straw 
hat o’ John’s stuffed full o’ flowers, hangin’ 
on the wall, an’ here an’ there, all round it 
an’ beside it, were picters cut from the papers 
an’ then tacked on the plaster. Ye could 
hardly see the mantelshelf, Jane allowed, for 
all the trumpery was piled on it, dinglum- 
danglums of glass an’ chany, an’ shells from 
the say, an’ a sampler stuck in a frame, an’ 
in the middle of all a picter of Hannah her- 
self got up in all her finery. An’ there was 
books, an’ papers, an’ fal-lals, an’ the sorrow 
knows what, lyin’ about ; an’ standin’ against 
the wall, facin’ the windy, was a wee table, 
wi’ a cloth on it about the size of an apron, 
an’ it wi’ a fringe on it, no less, an’ it spread 
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skew-wise on it, an’ lookin’ for all the world 
like a white ace o’ diamonds; an’ on the 
cloth was a tray wi’ cups an’ saucers, an’ 
sugar an’ milk, an’ as much bread an’ 
butter, cut as thin as glass, as ye’d give a 
sick child for its supper. Aw, heavenly 
hour,” cried Anne ; “ heavenly hour !” 

“ Aw, childer, dear,” cried Judy. “ Aw, 
te-he!” 

* Aw, women alive,” shouted I. “ Aw, 
Judy, dear. Haw, haw!” 

** Well, childer, the three looks at all, an’ 
looks at each other, an’ shifts on their chairs, 
an’ looks at each other again ; an’ says Mary 
Dolan at last— 

“¢* We're in clover, me dears,’ says she, 
‘judgin’ be the spread beyant’; and she 
nods at the wee table. 

“* Aw, that'll do for a start,’ says Sally 
Hogan ; ‘but where in glory are we all to 
put our legs under that wee table? Sure 
it'll be an oyus squeeze.’ 

“*Tt will so,’ says Jane Flaherty, ‘it will 
so. But isn’t it powerful quare o’ Hannah 
to keep us sitting so long in our bonnets an’ 
shawls, an’ us dreepin’ wi’ the heat ?’ 

“** It’s the quarest hole I iver was put in,’ 
says Mary Dolan; ‘an’ if this is grandeur, 
give me the ould kitchen at home wi’ me 
feet on the hearth an’ me tay on a chair. 
Phew,’ says Mary, an’ squints round at the 
windy, ‘phew, but it’s flamin’ hot! Aw,’ 
says she, an’ makes a dart from her chair, 
‘dang me, but Ill burst if I don’t get a 
mouthful o’ fresh air!’ An’ jist as she had 
her hand on the sash to lift it, the dure 
opens an’ in steps me darlint Hannah. 

“* Good evenin’, ladies all,’ says Hannah, 
marchin’ in wi’ some kind of a calico affair, 
made like a shroud, an’ frills on it, hangin’ 
on her. ‘Good evenin’, ladies,’ says she, an’ 
wi’ her elbow cocked up in the air as if she 
was strivin’ to scrape it against the ceilin’, 
goes from one to another an’ shakes hands. 
‘It’s a very pleasant afternoon’ (them was 
the words), says she, makin’ for a chair be- 
side the wee table ; ‘an’ I’m very pleased to 
see ye all,’ says she. 

“* Aw, an’ the same here,’ says Mary 
Dolan in her free way, ‘the same here ; an’ 
ojus nice ye look in that sack of a calico 
dress, so ye do,’ says Mary, wi’ a wink at 
Jane Flaherty. ‘ But it’s meself’d feel obliged 
to ye if so be ye’d open the windy an’ give 
us a mouthful o’ fresh air,’ says Mary. 

“ An’ Hannah sits down in her shroud wi’ 
the frills on it, an’ smiles, an’ says she, ‘ ’m 
rather delicate’ (them were the words) ‘ this 


afternoon, Mrs. Dolan, an’ afeerd 0’ catchin’ 
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cowld ; an’, forby that,’ says she, ‘the dust your leave, Mrs. Breen, seein’ ye don’t ax me 
is so injurious for the parlour. yourself, to give me own health a chance,’ 
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**T'll ax your leave to give me own health a chance.” 


“* Aw, just so,’ answers Mary, ‘just so. says she, ‘be throwin’ this big shawl off me 
Sure, I wouldn’t for worlds have ye spoil — shoulders.’ 
your parlour for the likes of us, But I'll ax “*But it’s afternoon tay, Mrs. Dolan,’ 
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answers Hannah, in her cool way ; ‘an’ it’s 
not fashionable at afternoon tay for ladies 
to remove 

“<¢Then afternoon tay be danged!’ says 
Mary, an’ throws the shaw] off her across the 
back of her chair; ‘an’ it’s meself’ll not 
swelter for all the fashions in the world,’ 
says she, an’ pushes her bonnet back an’ lets 
it hang be the strings down her back. ‘ Aw, 
that’s great,’ says she, wi’ a big sigh ; an’ at 
that off goes Jane’s shawl an’ bonnet, an’ 
off goes Sally’s ; an’ there the three o’ them 
sits, wi’ Hannah lookin’ at them as dis- 
gusted as an ass at a field of thistles over 
a gate. Aw, glory be,” cried Anne. “Aw, 
ho-ho!” 

“ Aw, me bould Anne,” cried Judy ; “me 
brave girl. Te-he!” 

“Good for you, Anne,” said I. 
brave Judy. Haw, haw !” 

“ Well, dears, Hannah sits her down, puts 
her elbow on a corner 0’ the ace o’ diamonds, 
rests her cheek on her hand, an’ goes on 
talkin’ about this an’ that. She hoped Mrs. 
Flaherty, an’ Mrs. Dolan, an’ Mrs. Hogan 
were well an’ prosperous; she hoped the 
crops were turnin’ out well; she hoped all 
the childer were in the best 0’ good health. 
Aw, like the Queen o’ Connaught, Hannah 
talked, an’ smiled, an’ aired herself an’ her 
beautiful English, but sorrow a move did she 
make to shift her elbow off the wee table- 
cloth, an’ divil a sign or smell o’ tay was 
there to be seen. Aw, not a one. Ten 
minutes went, an’ twenty, an’ half an hour ; 
an’ at that, up Mary Dolan stretches her 
arms, gives a powerful big yawn, an’ says 
she : ‘Och, dear Lord,’ says she, ‘ dear Lord, 
but the throat’s dry in me. Och, och!’ 
says she, an’ at the hint up gets Hannah 
in her frilled shroud, crosses the calf-skin, 
opens the dure, an’ calls for Kitty. ‘ Yis, 
Mrs. Breen,’ answers K:tty from the kitchen. 
‘Serve tay,’ calls Hannah; ‘then closes the 
dure an’ steps back to her chair by the wee 
table. 

“Tn about ten minutes, here comes me 
darlint Kitty, boots an’ stockin’s an’ all ; 
carries the taypot on a plate over to the 
table, an’ plants it down slap in the middle 
o’ the ace o’ diamonds. Up jumps Hannah 
wi’ a bounce. . 

“*What are ye doin’, Kitty ?’ says she, 
with a snap of her jaw, an’ lifts the taypot, 
an’ glares at the black ring it had made on 
her brand new cloth. ‘D’ye see what ye’ve 
done ?’ says she, lookin’ as black in the eyes 
as the bottom o’ the taypot. ‘ Stand back,’ 
says she, pointin’ her finger ; ‘stand back 





“ Aw, me 


an’ mend your manners, ye ignerant little 
baggage ye!’ 

“* Yis, ma’am,’ answers Kitty, an’ stands 
back ; then turns her head, when she got to 
the calf-skin, an’ winks at the three sittin’ 
by the wall ; an’ out Mary Dolan bursts into 
a splutter of a laugh. 

“* Aw, Lord,’ says Mary, an’ holds her 
ribs; ‘aw, dear Lord !’ saysshe. But Hannah, 
standin’ pourin’ the tay into the wee cups, 
jist kept her face as straight as if Mary was 
a dummy, an’ in a minute she turns round 
to Kitty. 

““* Hand the cups to the ladies,’ says she, 
an’ sits her down. 

“ Well, childer, dear, Kitty steps from the 
calf-skin, lifts two cups an’ saucers from the 
tray, carries them across the flure, an’ offers 
one to Jane Flaherty wi’ this hand, an’ 
t’other to Sally Hogan wi’ that hand. An’ 
Sally looks at the cup, an’ then at Kitty ; an’ 
Jane looks at Kitty, an’ then at the cup, an’ 
says Sally—— 

“Ts it take it from ye ye’d have me do, 
Kitty Malone ?’ says she. 

“* Tt is so,’ answers Kitty wi’ a grin. 

“* An’ where in glory wid ye have me put 
it, Kitty Malone ?’ asks Sally, an’ looks here 
an’ there. ‘Sure—sure there’s no table next 
or near me,’ says she. 

“*Tt’s afternoon tay, Mrs. Hogan,’ says 
Hannah across the flure ; ‘an’ at afternoon 
tay, tables aren’t fashionable,’ says she, an’ 
grins to herself. 

“Well, thank God, Hannah Breen,’ says 
Mary Dolan, ‘ that afternoon tay, as ye call 
it, has only come my way once in me life. 
Take the cup in your fist, Sally Hogan,’ says 
Mary, ‘an’ if ye break it, bad luck go with it, 
an’ if ye don’t, ye’ve been a lady for once in 
your life; an’ when you’re done, stick it 
there on tue flure. I’m obliged to ye, Kitty 
Malone,’ says Mary again, an’ takes a cup; 
‘an’ if so be I choke meself wi’ the full o’ 
that thimble-wi’-a-handle-on-it,’ says Mary, 
an’ squints at the cup, ‘ye’ll do me the 
favour to tell Pat I died a fool. An’ if such 
things go well wi’ afternoon tay, Kitty agra, 
I’d trouble ye for a look at a spoon.’” 

“ Aw, me bould Mary,” cried Anne, and 
laughed in her glee. ‘ Ye were the girl for 
Hannah, so ye were. Aw, ho, ho!” 

“ Aw, ‘deed ay,” cried Judy, and tittered 
most boisterously. ‘“ Aw, me brave Hannah. 
Te-he !” 

“Good for you, Mary Dolan,” cried I; 


“and good for you, Anne, my girl. Aw, 
haw, haw!” 
“*Then begins the fun, me dears. First 
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of all, Sally Hogan, in tryin’ to lift a bit o’ 
bread an’ butter from a plate that Kitty held 
before her, must spill her tay over her lap 
an’ start screechin’ that she was kilt. Then 
Mary Dolan must finish her cup at a gulp, 
an’, forgetting it was in Hannah’s parlour 
she was at afternoon tay, an’ not at home in 
the kitchen, must give the dregs a swirl an’ 
sling them over her shoulder against the 
wall. Then Sally Hogan again, in tryin’ 
to keep back a laugh at the tay-leaves on the 
wall, an’ the glare of Hannah across at them, 
must get a crumb in her throat an’ bring 
the whole room to thump her on the back. 
Then Jane Flaherty gets a second cup wi’ 
no sugar in it, an’ makes a face like a 
monkey’s, an’ gives a big splutter, an’ sets 
Kitty Malone off into a fit 0’ laughin’; an’ 
Kitty sets Jane off, an’ Jane sets Mary off, 
an’ Mary sets Sally off ; an’ there sits Hannah, 
in her calico shroud, beside the ace o’ dia- 
monds, wi’ a face on her like a child cuttin’ 
its teeth, an’ her arm out, an’ her shoutin’ 
for Kitty to take herself out o’ the room. 
An’ in the middle o’ the whole hubbub the 
dure opens, an’ in tramps big John in his 
dirty boots, wi’ his shirt-sleeves turned up, 
an’ hay-ropes round his legs, an’ his hat on 
the back o’ his head, an’ his pipe in his 
mouth—in steps John an’ stands lookin’ at 
them all. 

“<TIo, ho,’ roars John, an’ marches across 
the calf-skin. ‘What have we here? A tay 
party,’ says he, ‘as I’m a livin’ sinner! An’ 
me not to know a thing about it! Well, 
better late nor never,’ says he, then turns an’ 
looks at Hannah. ‘Aw, how d’ye do, Mrs. 
Breen ?’ says he, wi’ a laugh. ‘I hope I see 
ye well in your regimentals. An’ how the 
blazes are the rest 0’ ye, me girls ?’ says he 
to the three along the wall. ‘I’m glad to 
see ye all so hearty an’ merry,so Tam. But 
what in glory are ye all doin’ over there, away 
from the table? Why don’t ye sit over an’ 
have your tay like Christians ?’ says he. 
‘Come over, girls—come over this mortial 
minute,’ says John, ‘an’ I'll have a cup wi’ 
ye meself, so I will.’ 

“ Then Hannah rises in her calico shroud. 

“*¢ John,’ says she, ‘it’s affernoon tay it'll 
be, an’ tables : 

“¢ Aw, sit ye down, Hannah,’ says John ; 
‘sit ye down, woman, an’ be like another for 
once in a way.’ 

“* John,’ says Hannah again, an’ looks 
knives an’ forks at him, ‘where’s your 
manners the day ?’ 

“* Aw, manners be danged,’ roars John, 
an’ throws his hat into the corner; ‘give us a 





cup 0’ tay an’ quit your nonsense. Come on, 
girls,’ says he to the women, ‘come over an’ 
have a cup in comfort wi’ me here at the table.’ 

“* John,’ says Hannah again, ‘ ye can’t sit 
at this table ; it’s—it’s too small,’ says she. 

“<'Then pull it out from the wall,’ roars 
John, ‘pull it out an’ let us get round it. 
Come on,’ says he an’ grips an end o’ the 
table, ‘ give it a lift across the flure.’ 

“*No, no, John,’ shouts Hannah, an’ 
grips t’other end to keep it from goin’ ; 
‘ye mustn’t, John.’ 

“* Out wi’ it!’ roars John again. 

“*No, no,’ shouts, Hannah, ‘ ye can’t—aw, 
ye can’t—aw, ye mustn’t—no, no, John !’ 

“*Aw, to glory wi’ you an’ it,’ shouts 
John. ‘ Here, let me atit meself!’ An’ the 
next minute Hannah was screechin’ in her 
shroud ; an’ there was a clatter o’ crockery, 
as if a bull bad gone slap at a dresser ; an’ 
John was standin’ like as if he was shot, in 
the middle o’ the flure ; an’ lyin’ at his feet 
was the wee tabie, an’ the ace o’ diamonds, 
an’ the whole o’ Hannah’s cups an’ saucers, 
an’ the taypot, an’ all, in a thousand pieces ! 
Aw, heart alive ; heart alive ! wy 

“ What had happened, Anne ? 
a while. 

“Happened ? Sure the table was only an 
ould dressin’-table, an’ had only three legs, 
an’ was propped wi’ the lame side against 
the wall; an’ when John put it down in the 
middle of the flure—aw, now,” cried Anne, 
“that’s enough, that’s enough! Aw, childer, 
dear ! Aw, me sides, me sides! Aw, ho, ho!” 

“* Aw, me sides, me sides,” cried Judy, and 
shook below her big sun-bonnet. ‘ Aw, /e-he/” 

* Aw, women alive,” cried I, and sank 
back on the hay. “ Aw, haw, haw!” 


” 


said I in 


From the bank of the river came a mighty 
shout; then a skirl from Hal; then a burst 
of laughter from the men, and a cry from 
Ted. 

“ Look, Jan,” cried Ted; “look, Jan, 
quick |” 

I turned and looked, and there along the 
meadow lay spread the haycock which, at 
such a cost, I had laboriously builded. 

“Good man, Jan,” shouted Hal from the 
mowing machine. “Is that the way they 
build rucks in London ?” 

I dared not answer; but Anne Daly, 
taking pity upon me, stooped and said softly : 
“Tt jist wanted one thing, Mr. Jan; jist 
one thing.” 

“ What was that Anne ? ” said I. 

“Like Hannah’s tay-table, ’twas lame of 


a leg.” 
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By H. Hickura. 


Illustrated by A. J. WAL. 


NY sport, gennelmen ?” 
Neither Tom nor I were 
sorry, I think, to hear old 

Cress’s voice. Weary of 

tyres and tubes, [ had run 

down from busy “ Brum” 
to see my old friend Tom Cliffe, and have 
with him a day’s quiet fishing in the 
Warwickshire Avon. 

We were old schoolfellows, and had, when 
lads, tramped out into the country on many 
a day of sun and shower, so when we now 
met, had our past as well as the present to 
talk over. But if two men sit side by side 
for the greater part of the day without the 
excitement of sport, and with the monotony 
only broken by their own bite and sup, they 
are pretty sure to occupy a fair share of time 
in thoughtful smoking. We were such old 
friends that we enjoyed this silent com- 
panionship almost as much as we did our 
quiet talks. Still, for all this, both he and 
I, as I said before, were not sorry to hear 
Cress’s voice as his boat came in view round 
the bend. 

Old Richard Cress was well known, being 
indeed as much a part of the river as its 
water-rats and willows. [His occupation was 
what his father’s had been before him, and 
that of all his ancestors, as far back as could 
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be traced, and that was over two hundred 
vears. He kept a ferry and also rented a 
disused mill which gave him control over its 
flood-gates and thus enabled him to catch 
eels wholesale whenever a “flush” came. 
His favourite companion was an old spaniel, 
and he usually carried a gun, with which 
he killed rats and other vermin, and thus 
figured as waterkeeper over both fish and 
fowl. 

His callings therefore made him spend 
his life on the river. He was as familiar 
with its sullen winter moods as the pleasant 
summer ripple known only to the fair- 
weather visitors ; knew what was to be seen 
long before they were awake in the morning 
—something also of what went on in the 
night. No wonder that Dick Cress could 
tell more than his neighbours about river life 
and death. Tom having informed him of 
the small extent of our catch, invited him to 
come ashore and have a drink, saying aside 
to me, “ His chat’s always interesting.” So, 
with a “ Well, I don’t mind if I does,” the 
boat was soon made fast to the bank, far 
enough off not to spoil the sport, which no 
doubt we ought to have been having, but 
had not—a not unfrequent occurrence in the 
gentle art. 


“*Ere’s my respecks, gennelmen. I’m 
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surprised as they don’t go better; wind’s 
right, and water ain’t a bad colour. Oh, aye, 
this is as good a spot as be on the river, 
for the other side be all ‘candocks’ in the 
summer, and is allis a cover for pike, and 
generally one or two good uns. They can’t 
be got in the deep holes yet. I should 
a-thought you’d a-been sure of a run live- 
baitin’. But pike be like roach and the rest 
on ’em, there’s no countin’ on ‘em at all for 
cert’in, not even when everythin’ looks just 
right for a bit o’ sport. And another day, 
when yer think it hardly worth while wettin’ 
a line, you'll catch, and they'll seem to bite 
whether they're hungry or not. 

“ Talkin’ o’ that,” continued the water 
bailiff, “I saw a funny thing last season. I 
was out with Master Jack, Syuire’s second, 
a-teachin’ him trollin’. °E caught a good 
un, and when [ went to take the hook out I 
saw the greedy beggar had got another fish 





THE PERCH THAT WAS A JONAH, 


down his gullet. Master Jack says to me, 
‘TI should like to see what’s inside ‘im,’ so | 
took my knife and slit ‘im open, when out 
‘opped a small perch. ‘LIL put this joker 
in the can,’ says I, ‘for we’re short 0’ baits, 
and if we run out we can use ‘im with ‘is 
back spines cut off.’ ” 

Here old Cress paused, and then gave a 
quiet chuckle. I saw there was some sequel 
to his story, so asked, “ Did you use him, 
after all ? ” 

“No. Next day I met Master Jack on 
the river with his mother. It seems ’e’d 
been tellin’ her about this, and nothin’ ’ud 
do for my lady but I must up with the bait 
tin from where [ kep’ it sunk and show her 
that perch. ‘Poor thing!’ says she, and 
then she quietly tips the whole lot of ’em 
out into the water, sayin’, ‘ You’ve been in 
the whale’s belly once, and you shan’t be 
treated worse nor Jonah.’ 


“What’s the biggest pike I’ve seen taken 
from the Avon? Well, I’ve known several 
over twenty pound, but don’t think I’ve 
seen one over twenty-three ; but I ’ad one 
once what ought to ’ave been the ‘eaviest 
of all by rights. It was like this ’ere: there 
was a bit of a flood comin’ down, and I and 
my man ’ad a net across to catch eels. It 
was late in the evenin’ when we took it in, 
and when clearin’ the ‘mullock’ out I saw 
what I took to be an old log ’ad got in. I 
went to pick it up, when it moved. I said 
to my man, ‘ What-hever ‘ave we got ’ere ; 
blowed if it ain’t a graért pike !’” 

Dick Cress suddenly pulled himself up to 
his fullest perpendicular. “ Now, gennel- 
men, how tall do you think I be ?” 

We were both rather surprised at this 
apparently irrelevant question, and Tom, 
thinking that the man, like most of us, was 
not averse to a litile personal flattery, made 
a show of taking critical 
mental measurement, 
and said, “Five feet 
ten.” 

“ No, sir, I ain’t, I’m 
five foot six inches. | 
took that fish and ’ung 
it from my garden gate- 
post for any of the vil- 
lagers as liked to see it, 
and though it’s a good 
many years back, | dare- 
say if you ask “em, 
some of ’em will re- 
member it now. — It’s 
tail just touched the 
ground, and when | 
stood beside it its snout was just the seme 
height as the topo’ my ‘ead. 7H ’ad a long 
thin body and a graért hugly “ead, and 
looked like a hidjus big sort of a tadpole. 
"Ed gone blind, which accounted for 7is 
starved condition. The bank ‘ad burst of 
a big pool near Warwick, which ’adn’t been 
emptied for years, and [ reckon ’e came 
from there. I chucked ‘im back into the 
river when ’e began to smell, but I sent ’is 
measure to Mr. Frank Buckland, and ’e sent 
me back a letter sayin’ that if the fish ’ad 
been in good condition, accordin’ to ‘is length 
und size of *is “ead, ’e should ‘ave weighed 
over sixty pounds.” 

“Should like to see that letter,” I heard 
Cliffe remark sotto voce. 

But I thought to myself that a biography 
might be written on that fish and be worth 
reading. First, his greater craftiness, making 
him avoid the angler’s wiles and helping him 








to catch more food than his fellows, with the 
result that he ultimately exceeds them all 
in size and strength, and has become to 
all the younger fry the bogie man of their 
He now, to have a good square 
meal, has to turn cannibal, and the older 


world. 


and larger members 
of the pool soon re- 
gard him much the 
same as in days of 
yore our ancestors 
looked on the all- 
devouring dragon. 
Inevitable old age at 
last overtakes the 
giant; his. sight be- 
gins to go, and he at 
length becomes an- 
other blind Samson, 
but is doomed to a 
much more lingering 
death, which he awaits 
midst the taunts and 
jeers of those that 
were wont to fear 
him. Anglers coming 
to the pool, if told of 
his existence, would 
have thought the 
monster fabulous, but 
hoped to be able to 
prove the truth of the 
report by having him 
on and out. What a 
pity he was not caught 
in his prime, for with 
his skin varnished and 
extended by all the 
stuffing a taxidermist 
could cram in, he no 
doubt would have 
made for life the repu- 
tution, as an angler, 
of everyone who ever 
possessed him. 

I saw a big bird 
with a large spread of 
curved wings and long 
legs stuck straight out 
behind, rise above the 
trees, about two hun- 
dred yards down the 
river. With impres- 
sive sweeps it Was soon 
carried out of sight. 

Cress had turned to 
see what had attracted 
my attention, and 
watched it keenly, 


A CHAT WITH A WATER 


enough. 


‘*] FOUND A JACK-’ERNE ’AD GOT 


‘ 


BAILIFF. 
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unconsciously bending his body down as the 
bird lowered itself in the distance, remarking 
when thus lost to view, “ An old jack-’erne.” 

“No, I don’t know as they does do so 
very much damage; they ain’t plentiful 


Not but what they’re here oftener 


A RAT, 


po 





” 


than most folks would 
think. You see, 
there’s a bit of an 
‘eronry in Warwick 
Park, and that’s where 
they come from, I 
reckon. One’s often 
down ’ere in the early 
mornin’, and off back 
again before most 
folks are about—it 
don’t take ‘em long 
to cover some distance 
with them long wings 
of theirs. 

“ Of course they do 
live on fish, and take 
some pretty big uns 
down too. Once I 
were cleanin’ the net- 
tles out of an osier- 
bed, and I ’eard a big 
bustle goin’ on in a 
clump o’ sedges, so I 
crep’ into ’em and 
found a jack-’erne ‘ad 
got a rat. “EH took 
it in ‘is beak and 
shook t same as a 
terrier, and ’e killed 
it and ate it. An 
’erne’s a rum cus- 
tomer, too, when ’e’s 
wounded ; you’ve got 
to be careful “ow you 
go near “im, for ell 
use that long bill of 
is like a bayonet. 

“ Now what 
most ‘arm to the 
fishin’ is eels and 
swans. I dare say 
you've noticed in the 
close season that 
strings of perch spawn 
float in the stream, 
fastened to the small 
willow roots; well, 
the eels then pretty 
well live on these. At 
the same time you'll 
see the swans always 
on the ‘shallers’ 


does 
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a-gobblin’ up spawn. I catch all the eels 
I can to sell ’em, but I often wishes some- 
thin’ would ’appen to a few of them swans. 
Dang me! but when I’ve seen ’em that 
busy at it, and my gun so ‘andy too, I’ve 
felt as though an accident must ’appen to 
‘em. One did once, anyway, though if I 
tell you, most likely you'll not believe me, 
but it’s the truth all the same. 

*“T was but a lad, so it must a-been well 
nigh fifty year ago. I was up the river in 
the punt with my dad, when ’e pointed to a 
swan up a backwater. ‘ We'll go and ‘ave a 
look at that bird,’ says ’e ; ‘’e’s dead, ll be 
bound, for ’e ’as ’is ’ead down under, and ’e 
’ad it so yesterday when I come by.’ 

“ He poled the boat to it for me to take 
‘old of the bird. 

“* Why don’t you lift it in?’ says ’e. 

*“«T can’t,’ I called out, ‘it’s got somethin’ 
‘angin’ to it.’ And so it ’ad—a great pike 
of twenty-three pounds ’ad taken down the 
swan’s ’ead and as much of ’is neck as ’e 
could. The only way I can account for it 
is, the fish was very *ungry, and maybe in 
the dusk mistook the swan’s ’ead movin’ 
about feedin’ under water for a big eel and 
went for it. There must a-been a fine old 
struggle on before both were drownded. 

“*'Take this fish straight up to the All,’ 
says my dad, ‘and show it to the Squire, and 
tell ’im ’ow I got it.’ 

“* What!’ says the Squire, ‘don’t tell me 
such rubbish !’ 

*¢ Please, sir, it’s the truth,’ I answered ; 
and when they came to look down the mouth 
there were some bits of feather still caught 
in *is ‘tushes.’ My father took ‘ome the 
swan, and my mother made ’erself a cushion 
with the feathers.” 

The appearance of the ubiquitous rat gave 
a turn to the conversation. 

“T shoots ’em because they gnaws the 
bark off my osiers, but it don’t seem to make 
much difference to the numbers. In the 
summer the banks fairly swarm with land as 
well as water-rats, but I don’t think as either 
on ’em catch fish, though they'll eat dead 
uns fast enough. 

* Now, I’ve noticed when an otter comes 
and takes up ‘is quarters anywhere there’s a 
lot of rats come and live round his holt. 
For, as maybe you know, the beggar catches 
a lot more fish than ’e eats ; as often as not 
’e only takes a bite out of the back, behind 
the ’ead, and if an eel—which they're very 
fond on—’e leaves the tail part. After that, 
you see, gennelmen, the rats begin to dine.” 

“ By-the-bye, Cress,” struck in Tom, “a 
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few weeks back I met a man with a pike of 
about three pounds. He said he found it 
when going to work in the morning, on the 
turf where the path runs between the cliff 
and the river. He told me it looked quite 
fresh out of the water, and I saw what | 
thought were teeth marks on it.” 

“Ah, the man ’ad frightened Mr. Otter 
off just when ’e’d brought out ’is breakfast 
to eat. I know there’s at least one about, 
for I’ve seen ‘is pad, but I’ve been too busy 
among the osiers to set a trap for ‘im. 
"T'was only yesterday I noticed a bit below 
‘ere where ’e’d fouled—my old dog drew 
my attention to it by rollin’, as ’e always 
does.” 

As we had given up expecting any sport, 
we left our lines in the water and strolled 
down the bank with Cress. What he showed 
us contained scales and fish bones, as circum- 
stantial evidence of an otter having been 
about. ‘Tom told me that Dick Cress was a 
famous trapper, probably holding the record 
for otters killed along the course of the 
Avon—in fact, that what he did not know 
of the ways of these bold, but, to us, unob- 
trusive raiders, was not worth knowing. 

My interest was aroused, for I have ever 
had much sympathy with this animal. His 
forbears having been declared outlaws many 
centuries ago, certainly one of his keenest 
instincts is to avoid man and his artifices. 

As a playful pup, he is only allowed by his 
wary parents to frisk in the sunshine in the 
very early morning. He is soon taught not 
only to fish with dexterity, but to be at the 
same time on the alert that he is not seen by 
his enemy, thus being early in life able to 
shift for himself should he lose his parents. 
No matter that every otter has been de- 
stroyed that has come to that part of the 
river, if the spot seems to offer them some 
protection, another will soon be found there, 
having travelled at great risk, probably from 
a long distance. 

Another journey is often to be made to 
find a mate, which, like all rare animals, he, 
strange to say, generally succeeds in doing. 

There is no close time for him, poor 
fellow. If the hounds scent him, the hunts- 
man is not expected to consider whether the 
animal is out to get provision for his family. 
If on rivers like the Avon—impossible to 
hunt—a man with a gun sees him, whether 
he be interested in the preservation of fish 
or not, the man will probably fire at him 
with as little reflection. 

Otters may almost be said to carry their 
lives in their hands from the time they can 
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see —for they are born blind. Though many 
cannot die a natural death in old age, yet 
the plucky manner in which they fight when 
retreat is hopeless calls forth admiration, and 
suggests that life must be as dear to them 
as to other animals, and probably equally 
happy. Pride in, and the making use of 
their great craftiness, agility and strength 
must, one is inclined to think and hope, 
contribute to make existence pleasant as 
well as exciting. 

“You want to know ’ow I catch ’em ? 
Well, you see otters are fond of comin’ out 
ona bit of turf like this, or up on the top 
of an old pollard, often takin’ a fish to eat. 
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They generally leave the water at some spot 
near where the bank shelves down. “Tis 
too “ard "ere to see the track where ’e did, 
but if ’e ’appens to come out when the 
water’s drawn low, his pad will show on the 
mud, 

“ Up at the mill, if they want to go from 
the lower to the upper pound, or the t’other 
way about, they seem to always use a bit of 
turfy bank near the ‘fletcher’ to come out 
or go in at, 

“When I sees as one’s about, if I want to 
inake pretty sure of catchin’ him, when the 
water’s down I cuts out with a spade a few 
steps up, and T generally find as ’e takes 
to usin’ them. Then I lets a steel trap in 
there near the level of the water; if the 
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ground is very soft I put some moss or grass 
under the pan to keep the mud from gettin’ 
there and stoppin’ it workin’ well, but 1] 
don’t ’andle nothin’? more nor I can ’elp, 
their scent’s so keen. 

“T like the jaws of the trap made ’igh, as 
if you don’t get a good holt on *im ’e’s that 
strong ’e'll get. away, and ’e ain’t particular 
about leavin’ a claw or so behind. 

“°K seems to make a big struggle when 
caught, and in the end generally falls into 
the water and is drownded. At ’ome I’ve got 
‘angin’ up the pelt of one I cured. ’E was 
fast by one of ’is front paws, and I could 
show you where ’e’d bitten off several of 


AT LAST, 


‘is hind claws, ’e was that desprit at not 
being able to get loose.” 

What an agonising struggle for life ! 

“The heaviest I ever killed was thirty- 
two pound, which is a great weight, though 
I’ve been told they’ve been known to reach 
thirty-six. One ’ad got out of a trap about 
three miles lower down, which I’ve no doubt 
was this brute, for I found one of ’is front 
legs ’urt and *is shoulder badly swollen.  [ 
was goin’ up in my punt when I saw ’im 
lyin’ by some osiers that ’ad been cut and 
stacked a few yards from the bank—I think 
’e was feelin’ very sick from his ’urt. I 
landed and crep’ up, and just managed to 
fetch *im a good blow with my punt pole as 
’e was gettin’ into the water. 
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“T’ve more than once on a still evenin’ 
‘eard one callin’ to ‘is mate, I suppose. 
There was one at it one moonlight night 
last spring, and I answered ‘im back.” 
Cress then blew through his upper teeth, 
making a low but shrill whistle. “ 
crouched down, for I was among some 
nettles, and I brought ’im near me, for I 
could ear the rustle of the dry leaves ’e trod 
on. I looked ’ard, but couldn’t make ‘im 
out, and then ’e winded me and was back 
in the river in no time.” 

As a small contribution to the conversa- 
tion, I related what my mother remembered 
happening at Budleigh Salterton, some forty 
years ago. One winter’s morning the in- 
habitants were frightened by some mysterious 
footprints in the snow, seen on some of the 
lower roofs. As there was also evidence of 
the visitor dragging a tail after him, the 
superstitious Devonians. were so convinced 
that their town had been visited by his 
satanic majesty that a report to that effect 
got into the newspapers. A keeper however 
dispelled their dread of some impending 
calamity by informing them the track was 
only that of an otter, no doubt very hard 
pressed for food. 

Richard Cress seemed to receive my tale 
with some mental reservation. I thought 
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this ungrateful, as I had shown perfect 
credulity for all his stories. 

“Well, no doubt they be very bold some- 
times,” says he. “Once I was at Scar 
Bank, some miles up stream, takin’ up my 
‘putchens.’ I was sittin’ pretty still, baitin’ 
one of ’em, when an otter came out from the 
bank and swam right round my punt and 
then dived off. I reckon ’e must ‘ave come 
after the.eels I ’ad, and ’e’d scented, but 
’ad not noticed me at first. I don’t think 
as their sight is anythin’ like so good as 
their scent and ’earin’.’ ” 

“Tell me some more of your experiences,” 
I said. 

“Well I dare say I could, sir, but the fact 
is my wife is the only one at ’ome to ’tend 
to the ferry. I’ve been away a pretty long 
time, and ought to get back there.” 

“Never mind,” put in .Tom Cliffe, 
nudging me but smiling at Cress, “ you 
will see all Dick’s stories when he has 
written his book.” 

“ Now, Mr. Cliffe, you know I’ve told you 
afore I’m no schollard, ’avin’ ’ad no schoolin’ 
to speak of—not but what if I did write 
I could tell some few things of natural 
‘istory as ’as never been printel yet.” 

“I’m sure you could,” we both assented, 
and [ venture the reader will agree with us. 
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A CASE OF 


PLAGIARISM. 


By ApAM R. THOMSON. 


Illustrated by E. F. Suerte. 


a|ELL, my boy, I hope you 
have made a good choice ? ” 
said Mr. Brunton as he 
looked inquiringly at his 
son across the dinner table. 

“T am sure of it,” was 
Jack Brunton’s emphatic reply. 

His father sipped his claret thoughtfully. 
“Ah,” he observed dryly, “no doubt. 
Young men, however, are apt to be too 
precipitate nowadays. Formerly, marriage 
was not looked on so lightly. I myself, for 
instance, weighed the pros and cons of the 
question long and anxiously before I came to 
a decision.” 

Mrs. Brunton smiled approvingly. Thirty 
years of family life had sufficed to dull any 
sense of humour she might originally have 
possessed. 

“ Mabel’s father,” observed Jack, with the 
air of one making an important disclosure, 
“is a man of letters--a—a poet, in fact.” 

Mr. Brunton looked up eagerly. ‘‘ A—a 
professional poet?” he asked, “or like 
myself, if I may say so, an amateur of- 
well, some distinction ? ” 

“I’m not sure,” answered Jack ; “ but he’s 
very well known, I believe. I should think 
you must have heard of him.” 

“ What do you say the name is ?’ 

“ Greymore—Algernon Greymore. Mabel 
is his only daughter.” 

“Dear me, of course I’ve heard of him. 
It’s only a little while since I finished his 
latest book, ‘ Moonlight Meditations,’ a work 
of no inconsiderable merit. I wonder, by 
the way, if he’s seen my latest.” 

Jack sincerely hoped not. His opinion of 
“Limpid Lyrics” was not high, and he felt 
it would be much better that, at first at least, 
his father should be known to Mr. Greymore 
as a successful city merchant rather than as 
a very indifferent bard. He was comforted 
therefore by the reflection that for business 
reasons his father published his writings 
anonymously, and, on account of the heavy 
cost of production, in no case gave the world 
the benefit of more than one extremely 
limited edition. 

“ And when are you going to speak to her 
father, Jack ? ” asked the eldest Miss Brunton 








presently. Just having become engaged her- 
self, she was naturally much interested in the 
matter. 

“T can’t say yet,” he replied. “ Mabel 
was going to break the news to him 
first. I’m expecting a letter from her 
this evening.” 

He was not disappointed, for an hour or 
two later he had the pleasure of reading the 
following communication :— 


“ Blurtington House, Hampstead, N.W. 
“My very DEAR Boy,—I told pa ail 
about it, and for some time he was really 
quite furious. He said he might have known 
something dreadful would happen when he 
was stupid enough to let me join a lawn 
tennis club. I told him it wasn’t dreadful 
at all, it was just beautiful. And I said you 
were a rising lawyer, Jack, and I cried a 
great deal, and said if dear mother had lived 
she wouldn’t have been so unkind; and I 
think it will be all right, for pa promised to 
see you if you'd call to-morrow night. So 
you'll come, won’t you, dear ? 

“So good-bye till then, with /o/s of love 

and kisses.— Your loving 
MABEL. 

“P.S.—This is my first love-letter, you 
dear, naughty boy! 

“P.P.S.—(1) Come about eight, and after 
ringing, rattle the letter-box, and if you’re 
good I'll open the door to you myself; 
(2) excuse so many ‘ands.’ ” 


If. 


THE appointment thus made was, it is hardly 
necessary to say, faithfully kept, with the 
result that Mr. Algernon Greymore, after 
questioning the young man closely as to his 
financial position, had expressed a provi- 
sional approval of Jack’s suitorship for his 
daughter’s hand. He wished, however, to 
see Mr. Brunton, senior, before finally set- 
tling the matter, and it was arranged that, 
if convenient to the latter gentleman, the 
interview should take place on the following 
evening. “If he can come early,” Mr. Grey- 
more remarked politely, ‘I shall be obliged ; 
our business need not take long, and it is my 
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practice, every Thursday at eight, to give a 
short reading from my latest poem to one or 
two friends. To-morrow I propose to read 
.a few, say fifty, stanzas from ‘ Moonlight 
Meditations’; perhaps you and your father 
would like to hear them? You'll come with 
him, of course.” - 

“T am sure we shall be delighted,” replied 
Jack, very untruthfully as regards himself, 
for he would much rather, at such a time, 
have enjoyed a téte-a-téte with the object of 
his affections. 

The evening’s events however, including 
a prolonged farewell of Mabel, were, on’ the 
whole, so much to his mind that he returned 
home to Highgate in a seventh heaven of 
happiness, entering the house at the same 
moment as his father, who explained, with a 
meaning smile, that he had only been out to 
the post, a statement to which Jack paid no 
attention. He was under the impression 
that the circumstance was not one with 
which he was concerned, never suspecting 
that the package just despatched was 
addressed to Algernon Greymore, Esq., and 
consisted of a dainty little volume bound in 
white vellum, which bore on the flyleaf the 
simple inscription, “ With the Author’s com- 
pliments.” 

Mr. Brunton, senior, agreed to the pro- 
gramme arranged for the next night with 
enthusiasm. ‘lo listen to a poet—a_ pro- 
fessional poet—reading from his own works 
would be a new and enchanting experience ! 
Besides, he might have an opportunity of 
eliciting Mr. Greymore’s opinion on * Limpid 
Lyrics,” which would by that time have been 
in the great man’s possession some hours. 
How delighted he was he had sent him the 
verses so promptly ! What a happy moment 
it would be for all parties when, with due 
humility, he acknowledged their authorship ! 


Ill. 


WueEn the two gentlemen were shown into 
the drawing-room at Blurtington House they 
were received by Mabel, whose pretty face 
flushed charmingly as Jack introduced her to 
his father. She spoke a little more seriously 
than usual however as she explained to the 
latter— 

“Pa won't be long, Mr. Brunton. He 
asked me to entertain you while he sees Jack 
for a few minutes about something that’s 
bothered him a little to-day. Tl just take 
you to the library, Jack. It’s all right, dear,” 
she added as she led him from the room ; 
“it’s only some legal matter ‘connected with 


He thought you wouldn’t mind 
helping him. He called it a case of plaguy 
—something or other. Someone’s been imi- 
tating pa’s poetry, I think.” 

“Oh, I see, plagiarism—the g is soft, 
darling-—a question of copyright. Well, I'll 
help him to the best of my ability.” He 
was indeed pleased at having an opportunity 
of doing his dear one’s parent a service at 
such an early stage of their acquaintance. 

The poet received his daughter’s lover 
graciously, and, directly Mabel had returned 
to the drawing-room, came straight to the 
point. 

“T have been the victim of a gross out- 
rage, Mr. Brunton,” he began, “and I want 
you to assist me to bring the perpetrator to 
justice.” 

“Certainly ; I shall be delighted. 
of plagiarism, I understand.” 

“ Yes, of the most barefaced description.” 

“You have discovered it accidentally, I 
presume ?” 

“T have discovered it, Mr. Brunton, 
because the author has had the wnaccount- 
able impertinence, the reckless audacity, to 
bring the fact to my notice himself! He 
has sent me a copy of the offending work, 
with his compliments, forsooth !” 

* Astounding !” 

“ You may well say so. 
so insulted in my life.” 

“Of course you know his name ? ” 

“JT do not; the book is published anony- 
mously. But no doubt you'll be able to 
tind the fellow out. The package bore the 
Highgate postmark.” ( 

“Oh!” said Jack, with a little start. 

“That will -be some guide to you, and, 
before we go any farther, [ll just give you 
an opportunity of judging for yourself 
Whether or not my complaint is  well- 
founded. He took up a small book and 
read impressively— 


pa’s poetry. 


A case 


I have never felt 


O love of mine! the beams of brightest noon 
Seem pale beside the love-light on thy face, 
Nor e’en the beauty of the silvery moon 

Can vie with thee in purity and grace! 


“That is from the fifth canto of ‘ Moon- 
light Meditations.’ Now ” -— producing 
another small book—* listen to this— 

My darling love! the noontide’s burning glare 


Seems pale indeed beside thy love-lit face, 


Nor can the moon with thee, my sweet, compare, 
In plenitude of purity and grace! 


“ Now, what do you think of that ? Why, 
to pass over such a thing would be a positive 
crime, both to myself and ”’—he drew him- 
self up proudly—* to the public !” 
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“ And—and ”——Jack looked wistfully at 
the volume in the other’s hands-——“ what is 
the name of the book ?” 

“The name of the production, sir, is— 
‘Limpid Lyrics.’ ” 

Jack could hardly control his agitation. 
He saw it all. This was the result of his 
father’s inordinate vanity. Only one thing 
was to be done. He must see his father at 
once and warn him not to mention the 
matter, otherwise -—— 

“Now, Mr. Brunton,” broke in Grey- 
more pleasantly, “here are both the books. 
I place the matter in your hands. Please 
spare no expense in pursuing your in- 
quiries.. 

“T—I won't,” said Jack feebly.  “ But 
it will take a long time, you know—a very 
long time.” 

“T trust not. However I rely on you. 
And now I’m going to your father to talk 
over a more satisfactory subject. No, no” 
as Jack rose—“ you needn’t come with me. 
Sit down ; I'll send Mabel in to you.” And 
before Jack could stop him he had left the 
room. 

“Hurrah !” cried Mabel as she entered 
a minute later; “ I’ve left them both look- 
ing as jolly as—as sandboys, isn’t it ? Now 
we ig 

“Don’t, Mabel,” pleaded Jack; “ don’t, 
love. I cannot bear it!” 

“Why, whatever’s the matter, dear ? 
You look struck all of a heap!” 

“T--J am struck all of a heap. Mabel, it 
is all over!” 

* All over ?” 

“ Yes ; we shall have to part, darling !’ 

“To part! Are you mad, Jack? What 
can all this mean 7” 

“Tt means that —in short, it means that if 
I am to retain the regard of your father, | 
I shall have to prosecute my father !” 





IV. 
Hr explained the position shortly, and when 
he had done, Mabel said slowly, “ But, Jack, 
pa doesn’t know your father wrote the verse, 
and-—and you needn’t tell him, you know. 
You can say you couldn’t find out who 
wrote it.” 

“Sweet, innocent little girl! my father’s 
probably told him himself by this time. 
He’s very proud of his book, and I—I 
couldn’t get at him to warn him not to 
speak of it. He’s not aware of the plagiar- 
ism, not he. It’s of the unccnscious sort, 


darling.” 
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“Oh, I see,” said Mabel, beginning to cry, 
“a kind of kleptomania. Then, Jack, I- 
I suppose we shil have to say good-bye, for 
dear pa will never look over the thing. He’s 
—he’s been very angry all day about it. 
He’s very touchy about his work, Jack.” 

“ Poets always are touchy, confound them !” 
murmured her lover. “ But—but I can’t 
leave you, Mabel, I can’t! If your father 
dismisses me, we—we—what do you say to a 
quiet wedding before the Registrar ? ” 

“QO Jack, I couldn’t, I—I daren’t! Pa 
is—good to me—and I—besides, I—I want 
to be married in—in a church, dear.” She 
ended in a sob. 

Jack groaned, and at the same moment 
there came a loud double knock at the street 
door. 

“It’s Uncle Herbert,” said Mabel, as she 
wiped her eyes. ‘ He’s come for pa’s 
weekly reading. He’s the only one who 
does come. I know what we'll do, Jack, 
we'll tell the trouble to him. Yes, yes we 
will, Ill bring him in here. He knows 
everything, Jack, and he’s very fond of me. 
He'll help us, you sce if he doesn’t.” 

She ran from the room, and returned 
immediately, followed by a stout, good- 
natured looking gentleman, who shook hands 
with Jack, and casting his eyes round the 
room threw himself down in what appeared 
the most comfortable chair. 

He was a critic by profession, and his 
reason for attending his brother-in-law’s 
literary soirces was twofold—he owed him 
money and found his whisky good. 

“Fine night after the rain,” he said 
cheerily ; but before Jack had time to assent, 
Mabel mentioned their dilemma, and in the 
prettiest way possible asked his help. This 
he readily promised, and when Jack had 
pointed out to him the two verses which 
had caused all the bother, remarked in a 
reassuring voice— 

“H’m, your father’s charge, my dear 
Mabel, may, I think, easily be dealt with on 
the /u quoqgue method.” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “how fortunate!” 
Then dubiously, “ But how do you do it, 
uncle ?” 

* You'll understand what I mean, Mr. 
3runton; it is obviously a case of a 
‘common source.’ ” 

“T think I see your drift,” said Jack a 
little more hopefully. “You're going to 
contend that they both got their inspiration 
from a verse written by somebody else.” 

“Precisely. The only question is by 
whom.” 
































“ We've no time to search for the parallel 
now.” 

“Of course not, and we don’t require to. 
As a matter of fact, I hardly think we should 
find any exact parallel.” 

“Then what can you do ?’ 

“Does your father understand 
Mr. Brunton ?” 

“T believe not.” 

“T suppose he is not proud of his 
ignorance 2” 

“He has always regretted that he 
never had a classical education.” 

“Ah, so has Mr. Greymore. Is he 

~excuse the question—is he vain 
at all?” 
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‘*Your father’s charge . . 


“ T—I am afraid he is somewhat, about 
his verses.” 

“ Just as [ expected. 
conceited about his, Mabel 

“Oh, Uncle Herbert !” 

“A fact, My dear, an absolute fact. Well, 
the original of both verses is to be found in 
the writings of the Greek poet Krauli.” 

* Krauli ? °’—this from Jack. 

“ You’ve never heard of him, have you ? 
Neither have I; but he’s the man. I'll go 


Your father is very 
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to the drawing-room and see what effect the 
revelation has—that is, if a rupture /ws taken 
place.” 

“ Tt’s sure to have taken place,” said Jack ; 
“T feel positive about that. I know my 
father.” 

“Then it shall soon be healed,” answered 
the critic as he quitted the apartment. 
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. may easily be dealt with on the tu quoque method.” 


¥; 

Sounps of strife greeted him as he walked 
towards the drawing-room, and he smiled 
grimly as he heard a loud voice—Jack’s 
father’s, no doubt—proclaim emphatically— 

“T tell you, sir, the charge you have made 
is infamous! I have explained that the 
verse you dare to say is taken from one of 
yours was simmering in my brain months 
before I had ever seen your book.” 
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* Pooh!” cried Greymore —contemptn- 
ously. “I don’t believe you; the thing is 
too absurd !” 

Uncle Herbert waited to hear no more, 
but, bursting noisily into the room, bowed 
to Mr. Brunton, and then, walking straight 
to his brother-in-law, said quickly 

“Excuse me int-rrupting you, Algy, but 
the fact is I’ve found out something about 
one of your poems 
I think you ought 
to be made aware 
of. You haven’t 
given instructions 
for the issue of the 
second and revised 
edition of ‘ Moon- 
light Meditations’ 
yet, I hope ?” 

“No.” 

“Tm glad of 
that—very glad! 
You said you were 
going to, to-night 
—that’s why I’ve 
hurried so. My 
dear boy, you've 
been guilty of one 
of the neatest 
pieces of plagiarism 
I ever met with in 
my life.” 

**7_J have been 
guilty—of —plagi- 
arism ?” shrieked 
(rreymore. 

“Certainly. In 
the fifth canto 
you’ve got a verse 
which is—well, al- 
most a literal trans- 
lation from an ode 
of Krauli’s,a Greek 
poet known to 
every schoolboy. 
Perhaps you'll re- 
vall it; it com- 
mences, ‘O love of 





mine ! the beams of “When you call me a darling... 


brightest noon.’ ’ 

“ Yes, yes, I recall it,” said the astonished 
Greymore ; “ but ]—I ——” 

“Good; then you can knock it out of 
your second edition. By the way, it’s a 
strange thing, but I came across another 
volume the other day containing a plogiarism 
of the same ode of Krauli’s —a capital little 
book in other respects too, called by the 
euphonious title of ‘ Limpid Lyrics.’ ” 





Here Brunton, who had been seated at 
the other side of the room, listening with 
mixed feelings to the conversation, started 
to his feet. Before he could speak how- 
ever Greymore came and whispered to him 
hastily, “ Not a word about our discussion 
to-night ; it seems we’ve both acted with 
with inadvertence.” Then he added aloud, 
“Herbert, allow me to introduce you to Mr. 
Brunton, whose 
son has just become 
engaged to Mabel. 
Mr. Brunton—Mr. 
HerbertWanklyn.” 

It was a_ little 
later on that the 
happy Mabel in- 
quired timidly of 
her lover— 

“Jack, dear, 
now that we’ve got 
over the trouble 
about * Limping’ 

-no, § Limpid Ly- 
ries, I—I should 
like to know what 
the /m guogue me- 
thod is, darling.” 

“ Dearest !” said 
Jack, “ in the low- 
est circles of so- 
ciety, when one 
young lady calls 
another a—a story- 
teller, the general 
retort is, ‘you're 
another!’ That’s 
atuquoque, Mabel.” 

“Oh! Well, infu- 
ture when you call 
me a darling, you 
bad boy, I shall 
reply tu quoque.” 

“ T can’t imagine 
what your father’s 
up to,” Mrs. Brun- 
ton said next day ; 
“he’s been looking 
I shall reply ft quoque.” through ever so 

many big books for 
hours. I asked him what he wanted, and 
he muttered something about searching for 
Crawley. I said if he wanted to find out 
where Crawley is I could soon enlighten him, 
for I remembered passing the place on the 
railway when we went to Bognor last year.” 

“And did he reply ?” 

“No; but he looked—he looked as if he 
could have eaten me !” 
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OONLIGHT 


| ‘THE SUN IS GONE; HIS GLORYS TAKEN FLIGHT, 
THE LINGRING ROOKS HAVE CEASED THEIR NOISY CRY, 
AND ALL. THE LAND LIES BATHED IN COOL CREY LICHT, 


\ 
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| FOR NIGHTS FAIR QUEEN RIDES STATELY IN THE Sky ; 
- AND, WHILST THE VILLAGE RESTS FROM DAILY CARES,’ 
_ YON SACRED TOWER WITH HER HIS NIGHT-WATGCH 


SHARES. 
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=3/HERE is perhaps no stronger 
j; characteristic of a nation than 
the manner in which it per- 
forms its duties to its fellow- 
men. We look for large 
hospitals in France, but few 
private charities ; we find many “ Stifte ” for 
the daughters of officers, and pensions for 
the aged in Germany. But public spirit 
upon a large scale, generally disseminated 
responsibility for the instruction of all classes, 
and protection for the weak, the unfortunate 
and the wicked, I venture to think exists 
chiefly in the 








two English- 
speaking 
countries. | 

Why, it 
would be 
difficult, and 
it might be 
invidious, to 
explain ; but 
it cannot but 
be useful for 
the hard- 
working 
heads of 
educational, 
philanthro- 
pic, indus- 
trial and 
reformatory 
institutions, 
in England 


an d U h eC THE PERKINS INSTITUTION, 


United 

States, to dwell upon the fact, not only for 
encouragement in their heavy tasks, but 
with gratitude that they have been given 
them. For it may well be considered a 
glorious thing that the altruistic principle, 
in the highest stage that it has yet reached, 
is regarded as distinctive of the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 

The more intimately, then, that Great 
sritain and America become acquainted with 
the methods peculiar to each in its good 
works, with the differences in administration 
and the identity in aim, the more helpful 





will both be to the fellow-creatures whom 
both alike serve. It is therefore with 
pleasure that I embrace the opportunity 
presented by the courtesy of the Wrvpsor 
MAGAZINE to put before its readers some 
of the undertakings which have had in- 
fluence in moulding the people of that vast 
country, the other side of the sea, which 
owes its earliest existence to England. 

Some of these undertakings are unique. 

It was, for instance, first in Boston that a 

blind deaf and dumb child could become 

intelligent happy, and partially self-sup- 

porting ; and 

re ———._ the process 

| by which 

that end was, 

and is, at- 

tained is as 

fascinating 

as the end 

itself is as- 
tonishing. 

In 1826 
and 1830 
two young 
American 
physicians, 
John Fisher 
and Samuel 
Howe, _ fired 
by the his- 
tory of Val- 
entin Haiiy, 
and by what 
they saw 
while pursu- 
ing their studies in France, determined to 
force upon the notice of the State of Massa- 
chusetts the fact that her sightless boys and 
girls could be taught to read and write ; to 
find out how many such the State contained, 
and to urge her to assume the responsibility 
of that modicum of education of which they 
were, at that time, considered capable, 

This they did with such effect, that the 
Perkins Institution and Massachusetts School 
for the Blind, founded by them, now receives 
an annual grant of $30,000 (£6000), In 
it children are instructed in the branches of 
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DR, HOWE, 
(The last portrait taken before his death in 1876.) 


study that constitute the curriculum of the 
best common schools, in vocal and instru- 
mental music, in the theory and practice of 
tuning pianofortes, in one or more simple 
trades, In some domestic occupation, and 
in gymnastic drill. 
They are also re- 
quired to pass as 
much time as pos- 
sible in the open 
ar. 

The institution 
possesses two kin- 
dergarten — build- 
ings and a play- 
house for the little 
ones In both 
departments the 
system invented 
by Dr. Howe is 
employed, by 
means of which 
those pupils are 
taught, to whom 
reference has just 
been made, who 
not only cannot 


DARKNESS, 


see, but ¢ an (Tom Stringer, photographed the day 
he arrived, totally helpless, although 


neither hear nor jive years ld.) 








speak. Nothing more marvellous, nothing 
so marvellous, in the realm of psychology 
has been known. ‘There are at the present 
time four blind deaf-mutes in the school. 

To the teachers whom Dr. Howe initiated 
into his strife with such misfortune, and 
to those whom his son-in-law, Mr. Michael 
Anagnos has prepared, the training of these 
children is a series of delightful discov- 
eries. They speak and write of their work 
with an ardour infinitely touching, and 
would not exchange it for any other in the 
world. 

It would be impossible here to describe 
the slow steps by which Dr. Howe arrived at 
the clue to the intellect of his first pupil, 
thus appallingly afflicted, Laura Bridgman ; 
but so perfect did the results of his theory 
become in her that she, when grown, was 
able to aid in the development of the boy 
Oliver Caswell, and seemingly understood 
the magnitude of his disabilities. Dr. Howe 
died in 1876, but his work, carried on by 
Mr. Anagnos, and in the hearts and the 
annual contributions of his fellow-citizens, 
is to live for ever. The most interesting 
of the hapless ones now under tuition is 
Tommy Stringer, whose picture, as he was 
and as he now is, Mr. Anagnos kindly allows 
me to reproduce. ‘“ He was,” says Mr. 
Anagnos, “taken from a hospital, whence 
he was to be sent to an almshouse. He 
could barely walk, and if left to himself 
would creep, a mere mass of vital clay, and 
devoid, it seemed, of the ordinary impulses 
of young crea- 
tures. He knew 
nothing but to 
make a crying 
noise if thwarted 
in his desire to 
hold anything 
that he wanted, 
and the same 
sound was his only 
means of making 
known his hunger 
and thirst. This 
was his condition 
in the spring of 
1891, when he 
was admitted to 
the kindergarten. 
Through the spe- 
cial training that 
he has received, 

LIGHT, he has been trans- 
(Tom Stringer at the present day— formed into a 
ns fine boy, instinct 


mere aes 


} 
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witti life and spirit, active and abounding 
in good nature—not wanting either in ob- 
stinacy, and with a great sense of humour... .. 
The question, ‘ What is your name ?* having 
occurred in the reading-lesson, Tom’s teacher 
said to him, ‘ What is your name?’ . He. was 
naughty and declined to reply. But after 
having to stand upon a chair a short time, he 
consented to say ‘Tom.’ The hext day when 
his book was opened he turned the leaf back 
to.the old lesson and found the particular line. 
‘What is your . 
name ?” shouted 
‘Tom ’-at the top 
of his voice, and 
he made a motion 
as if to say, ‘ What 
a fuss I made 
about nothing.’ 
He then settled 
himself for the T avo 


new reading. ... 
. “4 a. we =e. 
His sway is ac- h 


Maeculha ™ 
Aagust Ls 


ie @. * cMues Si ee a, 


Lig cafs - 


tion with which the teachers are perpetually 
bombarded.” 

A visitor to the States who wishes to hear 
the beautiful solution to a seemingly insur- 
mountable difficulty will obtain it by going 
to this school in South Boston. Fortunately, 
children thus maimed are rare in the United 
States. 

Some of the names given to the teachers 
are amusing. One title, enunciated with 
evident affection and admiration, was “ the 
old maid.” Won- 
dering what ‘they 
could mean, the 
teacher, who 
overheard the 
conversation, 
took occasion, 
several days later, 
to inquire what 


me an “old = maid” 
was ; whereupon 


the boy who had 


GC Sar = have 


T he 


knowledged by 4, been asked said, 
all the other boys, ows h a Lo = 5 “T think it is a 
whom he rulesin @ gq yu [ s be a awn ¢ pet animal that 


the playground 
with a rod of iron. 
If his authority 
is detied he uses 
force. The boys, 
however, are very 


tLano cues 


qT. © t h 


fond of him, and w»~euwum ., E A« 


hes 


will endure any 
indignity rather + tyes a. s 
than have him q@ bat | . « ans 
punished. He 


ce o Mme 


and 


the €« Q@ Re adios, 


has been kept a 
very long time.” 
\ t 2 Twenty-nine 
ao of the forty-four 
States now sup- 

. all ee port their a 
: = a 7 institutions for 
the blind, while 


T wll fo«n the rest make 


cn ¢t = provision for in- 
struction in the 


extends his super- 5 - he 7 schools nearest 

vision to their 7 a 7 the homes of the 

manners indoors We. ove en children. It is 

also, and upon * to be remembered 
ree . 35 FO mm 


one occasion 
when he had dis- 
tributed sweets 
that had been 
given him, in 
laying the por- 
tion upon the 
plate of each of his friends, he clapped his 
hand over their mouths to see whether the 
proper ‘thank you’ was forthcoming. 

He has a vocabulary of many hundred 
words, can articulate and = speak several 
sentences, read by touch and carry on a 
conversation about anything that he under- 
stands and which, when printed, makes a 
little composition which would do credit to 
any child of his age... . ‘How did you 
begin 7’” 


says Mr. Anagnos, “is the ques- 


+ oa 
Good bye _— 


TOM STRINGER’S FIRST ATTEMPT AT LETTER-WRITING. 


that these insti- 
tutions are not 
conducted, as are 
most of the Euro- 
pean — establish- 
ments of like 
purpose, in the 
spirit of charity and favour, but, as Mr. 
Anagnos well says, “in the spirit of right 
and obligation.” Thus the association, in 
the public mind, of blindness with beggary 
is destroyed. The American institutions 
for the blind constitute an integral part of 
the educational system of the country. 

Until two years ago no national appeal for 
funds for the suffering, and no plan for 
human progress in New England-—as those 
States bordering upon the Atlantic are called 





We 
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conn 
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was considered complete until the name 
of Mrs. Augustus Hemmenway appeared in 
connection with it. From the founding of 





GENERAL S, ARMSTRONG, 


(Founder of Hampton Institute, Virginia.) 


eighteen schools for the freed slaves, thirty 
years ago, to the purchase of collections for a 
museum of art, not long before her death, 
Mrs. Hemmenway was unflaggingly interested 
in, and apparently inexhaustible in her re- 
sources for, everything that pertained to the 
welfare of her land. Many a Boston boy and 
virl will treasure, as one of their pleasantest 
memories, the personality of the sweet-voiced, 
enthusiastic, white-haired lady. The schools 
for negroes were but the beginning of a long 
array of splendid philanthropies. A trade 
school for boys, workrooms for girls, a cook- 
ing department, maintained in the public 
schools (it is to be remembered that the 
public schools of America are the board 
schools of England) until it was incorporated 
by the Board ; courses of training for 
teachers in Swedish gymnastics, and the 
entire support of the system, until it also 
was adopted by the Board ;  wnswerving 
yearly aid to the Hampton Institute for 
Indians in Virginia; the foundation of a 
course of lectures upon the history of 
America, for which Professor Fiske, of 
Cambridge, was requested to go to Holland, 
England, Portugal and Spain and _ collect 
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records of the earliest colonists ; the bring- 
ing of a band of Zunis from New 
Mexico to the anthropological department 
of Harvard University, the building of a 
superb gymnasium at the same University, 
and the thousand-and-one private acts of 
kindness and help, made up a life of extra- 
ordinary usefulness and charm. The only 
form of existence that seemed never to claim 
the attention of Mrs. Hemmenway was her- 
self. Anyone who saw her during her last 
days, bound to her sofa, yet eager to receive 
her friends, and deep in the Aztec explora- 
tions and the remains of the mound-builders 
of Ohio, will have obtained a true idea of her 
unquenchable spirit and large intelligence. 
The impetus given by her wise expenditure 
of money and wiser expenditure of time, 
strength and good judgment, have been vital 
elements in the formation of public spirit 
in the United States during the past forty 
years. 

From this honoured name it is interesting 
to turn to that of another gifted, far-sighted 
woman, whose life, passed for the most part 
in the seclusion of an invalid’s room, has for 
twenty-five years been a powerful though 
most silent force in all that pertains in the 
States to the progress of women and the en- 
largement of their sphere of self-support. In 
her fine house in Beacon Street lives, from 
November till May, Miss Marian Hovey. To 
her go philosophers, poets, artists, musicians, 
university 
professors 
and 
lege girls; 
medical 
students, 
writers 
upon poli- 
tical econ- 
omy, over- 
worked 
teachers, 
women 
physicians 
and young 
enthusi- 
asts In any 
subject 
belonging 
to human 
ad vance- DR. CHARLES ELIOT. 
ment; and 
all leave 
her with a sense of having been appreciated, 
if not agreed with, of having received courage 
for their tasks, renewed interest in their 


col- 





(President of Harvard University.) 
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From a photo bj 
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THE REV. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 


professions, and hopefulness for their diffi- 
culties. The feeling that she has “ received ” 
as much as she has given enters into all that 
Miss Hovey does. Even when what she 
plans does not meet with the result for which 
she hoped, her interest does not cease, but is 
simply turned to another of the needs of 
those whom she is never tired of calling 
“brave women.” It is difficult, if one has 
never seen an invalid surmount her disabili- 
ties—trample upon them, in fact, and rise 
above them—to conceive the enormous labour 
of which Miss Hovey is capable. The influ- 
ence upon a woman's life of superintending 
her own property she believes to be of the 
utmost value. 

“ Of the mental and moral gain to a woman 
I cannot speak too strongly,” she says. “ It 
calls out qualities which are apt to remain 
dormant, and gives a sympathy in men’s 
pursuits which is other than blind and 
emotional.” 

Upon the subject of suffrage for women 
Miss Hovey has always been an enthusiast, 
and regrets her inability to do anything 
“active” for it. She thinks that as, “ unfor- 
tunately, the highest type of men in America 
do not enter into political life as generally as 
they do in England, their wives and daughters 
take comparatively little interest in it, and 











give their leisure and money to philanthropic 
enterprises ; therefore England will probably 
have full woman suffrage before the older 
States feel its need.” This opinion is shared 
by many thoughtful people in America. 

From her earliest girlhood Miss Hovey’s 
sympathy was moved to help, “ not the very 
poor, but the educated and refined who were 
forced to earn their own livelihood.” Then, 
as she says, “came the war, with the Sani- 
tary Commission, to. absorb our whole minds 
and the little strength I had... . To the 
generation who lived through the war, women 
as well as men, public service of some kind 
seemed a moral need. The form of work 
changed but the spirit moved on.” And 
true indeed is it of Miss Hovey’s own spirit 
that it “ moved on.” 

Her latest undertaking has been the 
introduction of physical education into the 
public schools of Gloucester, the village 
nearest her summer home. It was, in fact, 


through Miss Hovey that the Ling system 
was made known in America. 

Although many other parts of the country 
than New England, and many other States 
than Massachusetts, have possessed great 
private benefactors, and have carried out 





HIS EXCELLENCY THE HON, ROGER WOLCOTT, 


(Governor of Massachusetts.) 











great plans in philanthropy and education, 
yet it is undoubtedly true that the nucleus of 
such works has usually been found in that 
part of the country, and indeed in its chief 
town, Boston. One may therefore be par- 
doned for dwelling upon its institutions 
and projectors, for they may be regarded as 
typical. 

Noticeable amongst originators in Massa- 
chusetts are the Rey. Everett Hale and 
Mr. Henry Hig- 
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instruction and recreations for the parents, 
beginning, in fact, as her assistant says, “ that 
kind of work which the University settlements 
of London now do upen a large scale.” 

The North Bennett Street Industrial 
House, and the numberless infant schools in 
the poorest quarters of the town, represent 
immense sums of money, time, patience, 
wisdom, and perhaps, most of all, undaunted 
faith in the possibilities of humanity. In all 

this Mrs. Shaw 





ginson, one of 
whom, with his 
quaintly humo r- 
ous and loftily 
didactic writ- 
ings; and the 
other, with the 
creation of the 
Symphony Or- 
chestra and the 
founding of fine 
concerts at cheap 
prices, have ex- 
erted appreciable 
influence from 
the Atlantic to 
the Pacific coast. 

Few, indeed, 
are the young 
men and women 
of the present 
generation in 
America who 
have not heard 
of the books, 
“Tn His Name,” 
and “Ten Times 
One are Ten,” 
and of the 
“ Lend-a-Hand ” 
society that has 
grown out of the 
latter. Fewer a s 
still, perhaps, — From a photo by) 








has been sec- 
onded by Miss 
Laliah Pingree, 
who, to further 
the advancement 
of the work, be- 
came one of the 
first women- 
members of the 
Boston School 


Board. 

In purely lit- 
erary influence, 
New England 


has also been, 
from the coun- 
try’s earliest 
days, and is now, 
the leader. Bos- 
ton, Cambridge, 
Concord and 
Salem—the 
homes of Norton, 
Holmes, Lowell, 
Longfellow, 
Emerson and 
Hawthorne—are 
in the same State 
in which — lived, 
many years later, 
Henry James, 
W. D. Howells, 
Mary Wilkins, 
Sarah Orne 








[H. G. Smith, Boston. 


7 - ly 
are those who THE LATE DR. PHILLIPS BROOKS, BISHOP OF MASSACHUSETTS. Jewett and T. B. 
have not been, (From a portrait kindly lent by Dr. Brooke Herford.) Aldrich. 
or do not hope But it would 


to be, listeners to the splendid body of 
artists whom Mr. Higginson’s generosity 
brought together, something over thirteen 
years ago, and whose strength of purpose 
has kept it together ever since. 

Mrs. Quincy Shaw, the sister-in-law of 
Mr. Higginson, is the foundress of the 
Boston day nurseries, in which working 
women may leave their young children to be 
taught after kindergarten methods. Mrs. 
Shaw also provided, many years ago, evening 


be a non-vital force that did not disseminate 
itself and bear fruit far from its source ; and 
Dudley Warner, George Cable, Hopkinson- 
Smith, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mark Twain, 
Nelson Page, and Mrs. McEnery Stuart, are 
scattered from New York to South Carolina. 
Yet all these writers count themselves fortu- 
nate when they pass a winter in 
Where they are certain of appreciation. Much 
of the charm of their winter is found in 
the “ Saturday afternoons ” of Mrs. James 


Soston, 
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Ficlds, whose interesting house has been the 
only salon of America for thirty years; in 
that club of young ladies, called the “ Satur- 
day Morning Club,” which meets for literary 
and social purposes ; in the drawing-room of 
the wife of the Governor, the Hon. Roger 
Wolcott, who is an American of the finest 
type; and, until a few years ago, a large part 
of that pleasure would have been sought in 
the home of the venerable Mr. Robert Win- 
throp, whose political dignity, noble spirit, 
and social distinction, are perpetuated in his 
Excellency the Governor’s house. Yet if 


one and all of these philanthropists, private 
benefactors, authors and. public men, were 
asked what life, during the last twenty years, 
had most stirred men in America to lofti- 
ness of conduct and breadth of character- 

what single individuality had been the most 
potent from west to east, from north to south, 


University) stand first. Both, as far as my 
own observation goes in England, Germany, 
France and Switzerland, outrank all other 
places of learning exclusively devoted to 
women. Certainly none other of the many 
American so-called colleges for women 
approach them in character. 

The history of Radcliffe is the history of 
the steadfast purpose and indefatigable exer- 
tions of the wife of the naturalist, Agassiz. 
Sympathy, Mrs. Agassiz had from a few 
friends, co-operation from fewer, when her 
idea to establish a series of courses for 
women students in Cambridge took root. 
In 1878, having testified to the harmlessness 
of the proposed invasion of femininity into 
the sacred precincts of the University, so 
long regarded as lord of all it surveys in that 
town, Mrs. Agassiz obtained from Harvard’s 
authorities sufficient guarantee of tolerance, 

if not of enthusiastic accep- 








tance, and the Society for 
the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women was incorporated. 
From that society sprang the 
prosperous college, named 
in memory of a certain Lady 
Anne Radcliffe, an English 
donor to Harvard in its 
earliest days. 

Having now taken it, as 
Mrs. Agassiz says in her 
president’s report of 1894, 
“under her charge,” the 








University guarantees the 
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FAY HOUSE, THE ORIGINAL BUILDING OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, 


there would, I fancy, be but one name upon 
the lips of all. 

Of the remarkable charm of the Rey. 
Phillips Brooks, late Bishop of Massachusetts, 
of the flame of his eloquence, the imposing 
personal presence and superb physique, the 
fiery enthusiasm, the exquisite courtesy, the 
amazing insight into human motives, much 
has been written. But until a genius in 
character, as well as in the making of 
biography, arises, the fragrance of that life, 
and its almost imperious sway over the 
hearts and lives of his countrymen, will 
continue to evade portrayal. 

In the especial branch of progress relating 
to the higher education of women, Radcliffe 
College (which boasts relationship to Harvard 
University) and Bryn Mawr College (which 
might with propriety be regarded as the 
sister post-graduate college of Johns Hopkins 


=! validity of the degrees. 

The diploma adopted is 
divided into two parts, the 
first bearing the seal of 

Radcliffe, and the words, “ Prases Conlegi 
Radecliviani” ; and the second, that of Har- 
vard College, and the words, “ Praeses Con- 
legi Harvardiani.” 

The management is in the hands of a 
president, a dean, a regent, a treasurer, the 
council, consisting of the four officers, ex 
officio, and seven chosen members; an 
academic board, with a chairman, a secie- 
tary, a librarian and a medical adviser. 

It has several scholarships, one of which 
vas established by the pupils of the lately 
appointed dean, Miss Agnes Irwin, for which 
purpose the sum of $5000 was put into the 
hands of the regent. 

Its corps of instructors is drawn ex- 
clusively from the faculty of Harvard 


[ Holmes. 


University, and it is entitled to the use of 
the University laboratories. 
To praise the work of Radcliffe College 
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would be to gild the rose. Its rank is 
established. 

In the president’s room at Bryn Mawr, a 
town about thirty minutes from Philadelphia, 
sits a lady for whose sake Leipzig University 
defied the omnipotent Prussian in 1881, and 
kept open its doors to women until this 
student had completed her course of study. 
But German courage exhausted itself in that 
one bold effort, and Miss Carey Thomas 
hunted from the 
Saxon University 
to Gottingen, and 
from Géttingen 
to Ziirich, before 
she was able to 
obtain the degree 
for which she was 
in every case de- 
clared to be fitted. 
To the undaunted 
spirit and the 
power of resource 
then in germ, the 
superior condi- 
tion of Bryn 
Mawr College 
under its present 
chief is not 
unlikely due. 
Equipped with a 
corps of forty- 
three professors 
and _ instructors, 
and attended by 
several hundred 
undergraduate 
students, it is yet 
in its post-gradu- 
ate courses that 
Bryn Mawr is 
most conspicuous. 

The value of 
its standards is 
felt as an impulse 
to a broader 


women, which named themselves colleges, 
somewhat prematurely. 

The dignity of its position in the world of 
learning is unquestionable, and its regard for 
the amenities of social life attract to it the 
daughters of families to whom the thought 
of the heterogeneous elements of the other 
self-styled colleges is repugnant. 

Together with Radcliffe, it is, in the sphere 
of woman’s progress, the greatest of forces. 





mental status and THE PRESIDENT OF BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 


less femininely 
anxious methods in the other institutions for 


I am enabled, by permission, to present the 
features of Byrn Mawr’s lady president, and 
I deeply regret that circumstances prevent 
a like pleasure in regard to the foundress of 
Radcliffe. 

No record of the moulding influences of 
life in the States, in this generation, would 
be complete without reference to the splendid 
organisations for working people, growing 
out of the socialistic tendencies of the day, 
and the honest 
endeavour of 
large-minded men 
and women to get 
to the root of 
the matter. 

Mrs. Josephine 
Lowell, Miss 
Grace Dodge, 
Mrs. Kinnicutt, 
Miss Gould, 
Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan of New 
York; the gen- 
tlemen of the 
Church Club in 
the same city; 
the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew in 
every State; the 
University Settle- 
ment in Chicago, 
under Miss 
Adams: and the 
National Council 
of Jewish Women, 
have all given 
time and atten- 
tion to this pro- 
blem. The 
championship of 
the Indians by 
that modern 
dayard, Mr. Her- 
bert Welsh, of 
Philadelphia, and 
the soldierly pro- 
tection of the 
America’s nurslings, the 


most helpless of 
deserve a 


negroes, by General Armstrong, 
volume to themselves. 

The Council of Jewish Women—the growth 
of a country in which anti-Semitism, that 
blot upon continental civilisation, is com- 
paratively unknown—is fast becoming the 
centre of Hebrew influence, other than the 
purely material, in the States. As a com- 
mentary upon the march of human events— 
and the possibility of religious progress is by no 

3 0 
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means synonymous with religious change, it 
repays observation. In its first convention, 
held in November last, 3500 members of 
that race, whose men ‘possess a prayer of 
thanksgiving that they are not born women, 
participated, and every shade of the Jewish 
faith was.represented. The spirit in which 
these Hebrew women labour is thus ex- 
pressed by One of the delegates. The words 
are striking ; indeed to many readers they 
will appear-startling. She urges “the loving 
study, in circles, of the New as well as the 
Old Testament ; the study of the. beautiful 
teachings of John, of Paul, and of the 
man Jesus, who learned them at Jewish 


pkg 


gs? 





knees and in the Jewish temple . . . One 
hundred years— two hundred years ago 
self-development was a whisper. Now it 
speaks through a trumpet. It is the key- 
note to progress. We Jewish women must 
not fall behind !” 

They have their part in her titanic task of 
amalgamating, educating and setting upon 
their own feet, her Indian, her Negro and 
her variegatedly-European immigrants. In 
the work of moulding all these into that 
which they are all so eager to become— 
American Citizens—these Hebrews are one 
of what I have ventured to call the Silent 
Forces of America. 
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Christmas, it may be interesting 
to our readers to state a few of 
the many attractive features of 
our Christmas Number. The 
Winpsor has achieved such re- 
markable success with its Christ- 
mas Numbers of 1895 and 1896, when, in addition 
to largely-increased contents, a separate bouk was 
presented, that the proprietors have decided to 
continue that policy. Dr. Conan Doyle’s novel, 
“A Study in Scarlet,” was given with the 1895 
Wrnpsor Christmas Number, and Guy Boothby’s 
“Tn Strange Company ” was presented last year. 
With our next Christmas Number a volume no 
less thrilling in its interest, and even more attrac- 
tive in its style of printing and illust ation, will 
be given to every purchaser. I cannot reveal 
further details on this important point, but my 
readers will accept the assurance that the motto 
of the Wrvpsor is still “ Advance!” and that our 
supplement will be once again the 


SUCCESS OF THE SEASON. 








Now as to the general contents of the Christmas 
Number. I have the pleasure of stating that 


IAN MACLAREN 


has written specially for us a splendid long story, 
complete in itself, in his best manner. 


MAX PEMBERTON 


begins his remarkable serial, “ Kronstadt,” of which 
I wrote last month. It will be superbly illustrated 
by A. Forestier. 


W. W. JACOBS, 


the rising author of the day, whose “ Many 
Cargoes” won so brilliant a success, and whose 
“Skipper’s Wooing” has adorned our own pages 
lately, is responsible for a ghost story which must 
be avoided by all nervous persons. 

L. T. MEADE, 
the most popular writer for girls, will charm 
everyone with a long love story which displays 
all her accustomed knowledge of life and skill of 
literary treatment. 


N view of the near approach of 
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GUY BOOTHBY, 
always an especial favourite with the Wrypsor, 
contributes an exciting story. All who have 
enjoyed “Dr. Nikola,” “The Fascination of the 
King,” and the rest of Mr. Boothhy’s successes, 
must make a point of becoming acquainted with 
the weird personage in this tale. 


WILLIAM WESTALL 


is responsible for a remarkable “Tale of Two 


Treasures,” and this story has the advantage of 


being beautifully illustrated by Georges Montbard. 


ADA CAMBRIDGE 
strikes a pathetic note in “The Ambushed 
Enemy,” a story, written with great power, 
which colonial readers will appreciate. They 
too have a vested interest in 

ETHEL TURNER, 
who has given the. Winpsor a very laughable 
story of child-life, called “The Child of the 
Children.” 

OTHER ITEMS 
may be briefly noticed. We are giving a deeply 
interesting article on “ The Christmas Card—from 
first to last,” with many unique _ illustrations. 
“ Masters of Empire” is the title of an informing 


account of the careers of our Colonial Premiers, 


illustrated with all their portraits. Mr. C. B. 
Fry, the great athlete, gives reminiscences of his 
contemporaries in the football world. And there 
will be ever so many other stories and articles by 
first-class authors. As for the pictures, they will 
be the best ever given in the Wrinpsor, an. this 
is saying much. There will be examples of the 
beautiful work of the following artists, among 
others :— 

A. Forestirr, L. Raven Hint, Warwick 
GosLE, G. D. Armour, SS. H. Simp, Lucien 
Davis, G. Monrsarp, Maurice GREIFFENHAGEN, 
SYDNEY CoweELL, EpGar Wuitsox, Monragu 
Barstow, W. Crarrr Cookr, E. J. Sunnivan. 
Of course there «we several features not quite 
settled as I write, but the foregoing statement will 
prove, I trust, that the Wunpsor CuRrIsTMAs 
NUMBER will 


ECLIPSE ALL RECORDS AND RIVALS. 
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ACROSS THE WAY. 
By Maude Hadden. 


THE conductor rang his bell, and the ’bus slowed 
down. A fat old man inside said, “ Here, it’s no 
use stopping, it’s full inside.’ The conductor 
smiled. ‘Oh, don’t distress yourself, she'll go on 
top.” 

“On top in this weather?” exclaimed a seedy 
youth. 

The con- rm ear 
ductor said 
nothing, but ° 
held out his 
hand to the 
little lady in 
the grey mack- 
intosh, and 
rang his bell 
again, 

And she 
did go on top, 
carefully hold- 
ing up her 
skirts from the 
mud. She sat 
on the front 
seat on the 
right, said 
“good morn- 
ing” to the 
driver, buckled 
the apron over 
her knees, 
held her um- 
brella lower, — | 
and watched | 
the rain drip- 
ping off its | 
points. | ee 

| 








The roar of 
the traffic went 
on. The horses, 
poor brutes, 
splashed along | 
in the sea of 
mud. Shop 
windows were 
being cleaned, 
and the con- 
tents “ titiva- th vg 
ted,” and i 
brasses were | 
being polished. | — 
The weary | 


a *bus met her going westwards on which, in the 
front seat, sat a man with a pale face and dark 
eyes, which were looking anxiously at all the 
*buses going citywards. They spied the little 
lady in grey. . 

He smiled, and she smiled; he raised his hat— 
and then they had passed—and her episode was 
over for that day. 

She went to the steps and looked over. “ Any 








if 
| Fz come on.” And 
she went down, 
and stayed in- 
side for the 
rest of her 
journey. 

It had been 
like that for 
nearly two 
years now. 
Soon after she 
had begun 
being a typist 
at Eftinson’s 
she had noticed 
on her morn- 
ing journeys 
the pale man 
who watched 
her so intently. 
They nearly 
always met at 
thesame place; 
sometimes a 
little higher 
up, sometimes 
a little lower 
down, And 
the pale man 
looked at her, 
and she looked 
at him; and 
by - and - by 
she began to 
feel a little 
thrill in her 
lonely _ heart, 
and the day 
was not quite 
the same, she 


found, if it 
rained and she 
had to ride in- 
side. So she 


. 


room inside, 
ay 7 conductor - 
I } | “ Yes, miss; 
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lower and 
middle classes 
were going to 
work-—most of them streaming one way—towards 
the City. 

When the ’bus reached Fleet Street the little 
Jady lifted her umbrella, and with her other land 
she patted her hair, put her hat straight, and 
pulled down her veil. Then she began to scru- 
tinise the ’buses which were meeting her. The 
clock above a shop pointed to ten minutes past 
nine. Her cheeks got a little flushed. Presently 


“She fought her way through the crowd and knelt down by him.” rode outside, 


however bad 
the weather was, until she got past that point, and 
then she went inside if there was room. 

Once their two “buses were blocked opposite 
each other, and for quite two minutes they 
remained alongside. There were only a few feet 
between them. He leant forward at last, raised 
his hat, and opened his mouth to speak. 

““ Where—may I ——” he began, and then 
relentless I'ate removed the obstruction, and they 
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were whirled apart, and the words were never said. 
So does. Fate love to dally with us, and snatch 
the grapes away which have but touched our lips. 
And, alas! everyone is not able to comfort him- 
self with the idea that the grapes are sour. 

From that day he always raised his hat and 
smiled. And when her weary fingers were plying 
the machine mechanically with a circular she knew 
by heart, she would find herself romancing in a 
way which is very foolish in a little City typist. 
And when she 
thought, in «= 
that undefined 
way girls have, ‘ 
of a future ; 
bright little 
home, some- 
how the pale 
man’s face 
would always 
be there. She 
got quite used 
to the idea at 
last, and ceased 
to blush and 
call herself 
hard names 
when she 
caught herself 
with the 
thought in 
her mind. She 
vaguely won- 
dered when 
they would 
meet “ proper- 
ly.” She 
hoped, too, 
that some day 
the ’buses 
might get 
blocked along- 
side each other 
again. But 
they never did. 
She often held 
her breath 
with excite- 
ment when it 
seemed prob- 
able, and then 
sighed as they 
passed, and 
hoped that to- 
morrow might 
bring luck. 

And g0_ it 
had gone on, and two years had passed. ‘The 
weather got better, and the sun shone nearly 
every day. One day she saw that his face was 
brighter too. He looked at her with a radiance 
in his eyes which she could not quite explain. 
He nodded briskly, smiled, and she thought he 
called. out something as they passed, but could 
not catch what. 

The next day the sun shone out brighter than 
ever. She had on a new and very becoming hat. 





SKIDDED ! 


Hunting Man (who has taken to cycling) : 
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Something good was in the air; she could hardly 
keep herself from singing aloud. She gave her 
usual pat to her hair, and saw him coming. 
Heavens! Her heart stopped beating with excite- 
ment, and then went on with a rush. His hand 
was on the rail, and as he saw her coming he ran 
down the steps and jumped off. 
“Te’s coming! he’s coming!” her heart sang. 
The blood rushed in a flood to her face. Their 
eyes met—and spoke; then, his face still raised to 
hers, he dashed 

»  acrosstheroad. 
There was a 
Scream-—a 
man’s agonised 
groan, astamp- 
ing of horses 
and a rush of 
people. 

Then she got 
down and went 
to him. He 
was lying on 
the pavement 
where they had 
carried him, 
and someone 
had gone for 
theambulance. 
She fought her 
way through 
the crowd and 
knelt down by 
him, and put 
her hand on 
his head. He 
opened his eyes 
and smiled at 
her. 

“T thought 
youd come,” 
he said; then, 
“ T was coming 
to you.” 


OV Gas 
know,” she 
moaned. 


He looked 
at her for a 
moment, then 
he said very 
softly, “I had 


some money 
left me— we 
should have 
Quite reminds one of old times! been so 


hay py!” 

She caught at her throat. He groaned, and she 
bent lower to hide her face from the crowd, which 
had quickly gathered round the prostrate man. 
His eyes met hers again, and she bent quite Gown 
and kissed his mouth. But in a few moments 
his hand loosened on hers, and while she gazed at 
him someone said, “He’s dead, poor chap!” 
Then she kissed him again, and got up, and 
took a hansom for the first time in her life, and 
went home. 





THE 


Smaut Dorothy had just been stung by a wasp. 


“{ wouldn’t a-minded its walking all over my 
hand,” she said between her sobs, “ if—if it hadn’t 


sat down so hard.” 


Erxet: Wonder why Good Friday is called 
Good Friday ? 

Freppy: Why, you s’prise me. It’s name: 
after Robinson Crusoe’s faithful servant of course. 


GF 


A LITTLE four-year-old was taken on a visit to 
grandmamma in the country. There,-for the first 
time, he had a near view of a cow. He would 
stand and look on while the man milked, and ask 
all manner of questions. In this way he learned 
that the long crooked branches on the cow’s. head 
were called horns. Now the little fellow knew of 
only one kind of horn, and a few days after 
obtaining this information, hearing a strange kind 
of bellowing noise in the yard, he ran out to 
ascertain its cause. In a few minutes he returned, 
with wonder and delight depicted on his counten- 
ance, exclaiming, “Mamma, mamma! Oh, do 
come out here! The cow’s blowing her horns!” 
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JOHNNIE had been accused of crying. “I des 
I ain’t,” he maintained, gulping. 

“What are you doing then ?” questioned Uncle 
Henry. * 

“ Lettin’ my eyes leak.” 


GF 


‘‘ Preppy,” said the teacher to Freddy Fangle, 
“vou have spelled the word ‘rabbit’ with two @’s. 
You must leave one of them out.” 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied Freddy ; ‘ which one?” 


GF 


A MINISTER who used to preach in Tunbridge 
had a little boy. A few days before his father left 
for his new parish one of his. neighbours said to 
the little boy, “So your father is going to work 
in Bedford, is he ?” The little boy looked up 
wondering. 


“Oh, no,” he said; “only preach !” 


ST 


SHE: So you don’t like the hat just in front 
of us? How would you like it trimmed ? 
Hr (savagely): With a lawn mower. 





